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FOREWORD 


In  1946,  after  the  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices  of  this 
volume  had  already  been  printed  off,  and  the  Indexes  and  Glossary 
were  almost  in  their  final  form,  though  not  yet  in  the  printers 
hands,  Professor  T.  F.  O'Rahilly's  Early  Irish  History  and  Mytho- 
logy appeared.    There  (p.  277)  we  read  that 

Our  storytellers  may  be  forgiven  for  the  fluctuating  chrono- 
logy they  assign  to  Finn  and  his  fian,  for  none  of  their  alleged 
achievements  has  the  remotest  connexion  with  history.  Finn 
and  his  fellows  (Goll,  Diarmait,  Oisin,  etc.)  never  existed. 
Finn  is  ultimately  the  divine  Hero,  Lug  or  Lugaid,  just  like 
Cuchulainn. 

Now  when  Professor  O'Rahilly  calls  Lugh  a  Hero,  he  does  not 
mean  a  human  hero,  but  «  a  deity  whom  we  may  conveniently 
call  the  Hero,  provided  we  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  a  wholly 
supernatural  personage,  and  not  a  mere  mortal »  (p.  271)  ;  else- 
where (p.  284)  he  tells  us  that  this  divine  Hero  Lugh,  «  in  one  of 
his  functions,   was  the  divine  prototype  of  human  kingship.  » 

On  p.  278  we  read  that 

Finn's  rival,  Goll  ('the  one-eyed'),  who  was  also  called  Aed 
('fire'),  is  the  sun-deity,  who  was  also  the  lord  of  the  Other- 
world.  The  enmity  between  Finn  and  Goll  mac  Morna  is  but 
another  version  of  the  enmity  between  Lug  and  Balar,  and 
between  Cuchulainn  and  Goll  mac  Carbada. 

On  the  whole,  then  Professor  O'Rahilly's  researches  would  seem 
to  corroborate  what  has  been  argued  below,  in  section  9  of  the 
Introduction  (pp.  lxx-lxxxv),  concerning  a  mythological  origin  for 
the  Fionn-cycle  and  an  original  identity  or  quasi-identity  of  Fionn 
with  Lugh  and  of  Goll  with  Ralar  (x).  In  the  Introduction,  however, 
mythology  proper  has  been  avoided,  the  present  writer  being  im- 
perfectly equipped  for  such  a  study.  Professor  O'Rahilly,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  suggested  where  further  research  may  lead  us, 
though,  till  the  evidence  on  which  he  bases  his  conclusions  has 

(1)  An  outline  of  those  arguments  by  the  present  writer  appeared  in  1938 
in  Folk-liv  :  journal  international  d'ethnologie  et  folklore  europeen  (Stockholm, 
19  38),  pp.  211-213. 
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been  presented  in  form,  final  judgement  must  be  withheld  con- 
cerning certain  of  his  suggestions. 

«  According  to  the  primitive  myth  »,  he  tells  us  (p.  278),  « the 
newly-born  Hero  'slew'  or  overcame  the  Otherworld  deity.  »  By 
«  the  Otherworld  deity  »  Professor  O'Rahilly  means  a  single  god 
who  had  many  functions,  aspects,  and  names  (c/.  p.  469).  One  of 
his  names  was  « the  Dagda  ».  «  The  question  'Who  was  the  Dag- 
da  ?', »  he  tells  us  (p.  470),  «  is  fully  answered  if  we  say  that  he  was 
the  god  of  the  Otherworld,  or  the  god  of  the  sun.  That  he  possessed 
other  attributes  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  »  Professor  O'Rahilly 
would  even  go  so  far  as  to  identify  Balar,  and  Goibniu  (forger  of  the 
weapon  that  slew  Balar),  with  this  single  Otherworld  god.  For, 
commenting  on  the  forging  episode  as  recounted  in  modern  folk- 
lore, he  writes  (p.  314)  : 

But  I  may  remark,  firstly,  that  Balar,  the  sun-god,  and 
Goibniu,  the  smith-god,  though  they  were  differentiated  in 
later  times,  are  ultimately  one  and  the  same,  and  secondly, 
that  in  the  primitive  form  of  the  myth  the  Hero  (as  we  may 
call  Lug,  Cuchulainn,  and  Finn)  'slays'  the  god  (represented 
by  Balar,  the  Dog  of  Culann,  and  Aed)  with  the  latter's  own 
weapon,   viz.  the  thunderbolt. 

Perhaps  of  more  immediate  interest  to  students  of  the  origin  of 
the  Fionn-cycle  is  Professor  O'Rahilly's  statement  on  p.  275  (c/. 
also  p.  74,  note  1)  that «  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  a  Finn  of  Mid- 
land tradition,  a  Laginian  Finn,  and  a  Finn  associated  with  the 
firainn  of  Munster.  »  For  fuller  development  of  all  these  points, 
further  publications  by  Professor  O'Rahilly  must  be  awaited. 
Those  publications  will  perhaps  also  throw  light  on  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  differences  between  Fionn  and  Lugh  referred  to 
infra   p.    lxxxv. 

The  preparation  of  Part  III  of  Duanaire  Finn  has  taken  longer 
than  was  anticipated  when  the  Foreword  to  Part  II  was  written 
in  1933.  The  length  of  time  spent  on  it  has  resulted  in  discre- 
pancies between  parts  of  the  work  done  at  different  times.  Accents, 
for  instance,  have  sometimes  been  omitted  over  do,  aoi,  ai,  ua,  in 
accordance  with  modern  practice,  and  at  other  times  they  have 
cither  been  inserted  regularly,  or  the  fluctuating  manuscript  usage 
has  been  followed.  Likewise  e  of  Part  I  has  sometimes  been  changed 
in  the  Notes,  etc.,  to  ea  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down 
in  Part  II,  p.  v,  and  at  other  times  it  has  been  left  unchanged. 
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In  the  Glossary  there  are  a  few  instances  of  silent  normalization 
on  modern  lines  when  adherence  to  manuscript  spellings  did  not 
appear  to  be  of  lexicographical  importance. 

The  paragraphs  on  linguistic  dating  in  the  Introduction  (p.  cvii 
sq.)  and  the  corresponding  linguistic  matter  in  the  Notes  were  com- 
pleted about  the  year  1927.  Discussion  of  literary  parallels,  sources 
and  motifs  were  added  to  the  Notes  in  a  revision  carried  out  about 
the  year  1934.  The  Appendices,  and  those  pages  of  the  Introduction 
which  treat  of  the  origin  of  the  Fionn-cycle  and  the  literary  value  of 
Dnanaire  Finn,  were  completed  about  the  year  1937.  When  the 
final  revision  was  being  made  it  was  not  always  found  feasible  to 
incorporate  knowledge  rendered  available  after  these  dates  (x). 

At  various  times  during  the  years  that  followed  the  publication 
of  Part  II,  the  Council  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society  either  supplied 
me  personally  with  means  to  carry  on  work  at  Part  III,  or  ob- 
tained for  me  a  competent  assistant.  To  them  and  to  their  ener- 
getic secretary,  Mr.  M.  O'Connell,  I  am  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude. 

I  have  also  to  thank  the  Chancellor  of  the  National  University 
of  Ireland  (Mr.  Eamonn  De  Valera),  and  the  President  and  Governing 
Body  of  University  College,  Dublin,  who  took  steps  to  have  me 
relieved  of  the  duty  of  lecturing  during  the  University  year  1938- 
1939  so  that  I  might  have  leisure  to  work  at  this  volume.  Mr.  Der- 
rig,  then  Minister  for  Education,  co-operated  with  the  University 
by  permitting  Mrs.  Anna  0' Sullivan,  temporary  Assistant  Editor  in 
the  Publications  Branch  of  his  Department,  to  continue  during  that 
year  in  her  official  time  the  help  she  had  previously  give  me  both 
as  voluntary  assistant  and  as  employee  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society. 
As  well  as  Mr.  Derrig  I  have  to  thank  those  officers  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  who  facilitated  the  granting  of  this  permission. 

To  Mrs  O'Sullivan  herself  my  thanks  are  in  a  very  special  way 
due.  The  Subject  Index  is  mainly  her  work,  and  the  more  laborious 
part  of  the  work  of  preparing  the  oth  r  indexes  has  also  been  done 
by  her.  In  addition  to  the  Indexes  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  Part  III 
that  she  has  not  read  and  re-read,   corrected  and  re-corrected,  at 

(1)  Through  the  war  years  the  corrected  proofs  of  the  Introduction,  Notes 
and  Appendices  were  with  the  printers  in  Belgium.  In  an  effort  to  return 
them  before  the  end  of  the  war,  some  of  the  corrected  pages  were  lost.  In 
spite  of  the  printers'  care,  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  all  errors  in  those  pages 
had  been  satisfactorily  rectified  before  the  loss  of  the  corrected  copies. 
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some  or  all  of  the  stages  on  its  way  from  rough  notes  to  final 
printed  form  ;  and  every  page  she  has  worked  at  has  benefited 
from  her  diligence  and  care. 

Others  to  whom  I  owe  thanks  are  :  Dr.  Osborn  Bergin,  to  whose 
training  is  largely  due  whatever  is  of  value  linguistically  in  the 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  —  more  passages  than  I  could 
enumerate  owe  their  origin  to  suggestions  made  by  him  in  class  or 
conversation  ;  Dr.  C.  W.  von  Sydow,  who  gave  me  the  information 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Grendel  episode  in  Beowulf  included 
in  Appendix  A  ;  Q)  ;  Professor  J.  H.  Delargy,  who  by  advice, 
example,  and  assistance,  led  me  to  methodical  study  of  Irish  oral 
tradition,  which  I  found  to  be  indispensable  for  true  understanding 
of  the  Fionn-cycle  ;  Dr.  Michael  Tierney,  President  of  University 
College,  Dublin,  who  drew  my  attention  to  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer's  edition 
of  Apollodorus'  Library  and  to  other  sources  for  the  study  of  Irish 
parallels  to  Greek  legend  ;  Professor  Idris  L.  Foster  (2)  and  Father 
Brendan  Jennings,  O.F.M.,  who  have  added  to  the  value  of  this 
volume  by  supplying  Appendices  G  and  L  ;  Mademoiselle  Francoise 
Henry,  who  gave  me  the  information  on  p.  Ixii  concerning  repre- 
sentations of  Fionn  on  early  sculptured  monuments  (3) ;  Father 
E.  C.  Ward  of  the  diocese  of  Clogher,  and  Mr.  George  Nicholls, 
who  independently  pointed  out  to  me  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
ris  'bare'  treated  of  in  the  Glossary  ;  the  governors  and  staffs  of 
the  National  Library  of  Ireland,  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  Dr.  Williams's  Library  (London)  who  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  facilitate  my  research. 

To  all  I  have  mentioned,  and  to  the  many  seanchaithe,  scribes, 
authors,  and  previous  investigators,  whose  work  has  been  used  by 
me,  I  am  deeply  indebted.  Were  it  not  for  their  direct  or  indirect 
assistance  this  study  of  the  matter,  meaning,  sources  and  circum- 
stances of  Duanaire  Finn  could  never  have  been  made. 

G.  M. 

(1)  Both  Dr.  Bergin  and  Dr.  von  SydoM   have  passed  to  their  reward  since 

these  lines  were  written. 

(2)  The  title  given  him  on  p.  198  is  now  outofdate.  Heisal  present  Professor 
of   Celtic.    .Jesus   College,    Oxford. 

(.'{)  Mademoiselle  Henry  would  now  assign  the  Drumhallagh  cross-slab  to 
the  8th  century  rather  than  the  7th  :  see  her  Irish  Art  in  the  Early  Christian 
Period  (1940),  pp.  108-09  ;  —  the  figures  on  it  believed  to  represent  Fionn  are 
reproduced  ib.,  p.  110. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§  1  The  manuscript  (additional  information) 


Places  of 
writing 


Date 

(1626-7) 


Since  1908,  when  Dr.  Mac  Neill  described  the  manuscript  of 
Duanaire  Finn  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  Part  I,  pp. 
xviii-xxiv,  other  writers  have  added  to  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning it. 

First  of  these  was  Kuno  Meyer,  who  in  his  review  of  Dr.  Mac 
Neill's  volume  (ZCP  VII  523  sq.)  pointed  out  that  the  manuscript 
was  not  all  written  at  Louvain,  as  Dr.  Mac  Neill,  judging  from 
the  scribal  note  on  p.  97a  of  that  part  of  the  manuscript  which 
precedes  Duanaire  Finn,  had  thought.  Four  scribal  notes  (on  pp.  la 
and  56a  of  the  first  part  of  the  MS,  and  on  pp.  74a  and  93a  of 
the  part  which  contains  Duanaire  Finn)  give  Ostend  as  the 
place  of  writing.  This  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  editor  of 
Part  I,  who  had  understood  anoisdin  (=  a  nOisdin  "in  Ostend") 
as  an  otherwise  uninstanced  artificial  form  of  anois  "now". 

Father  Paul  Walsh,  in  The  Irish  Book  Lover  XXII  (1934)  81, 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  «  the  recorded  dates  in  the 
MS.  cover  a  period  of  exactly  365  days  —  August  7,  1626,  to 
August  6,  1627.  »  Consideration  of  the  scribal  notes  printed  by 
Dr.  Mac  Neill  on  pp.  xviii-xix  of  Part  I,  makes  it  clear  that  the 
first  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  mainly  written  in  1626,  and 
the  Duanaire  Finn  portion  mainly,  perhaps  wholly,   in  1627. 

Father  Paul  Walsh  (Ir.  Bk.  Lover  XXII  81)  supplies  the  in- 
formation that  the  scribe  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  first  item  ^rpa™hdj?a 
in  the  manuscript,  which  is  a  copy  of  Agallamh  na  Seanorach,  (Scribe) 
has  written  his  surname  in  full  on  p.  35b  of  that  part  of  the 
manuscript.  It  there  appears  as  O  Cathan.  This  justifies  Dr. 
Mac  Neill's  conclusion  that  the  contracted  forms  in  the  scribal 
notes  printed  by  him  stand  for  a  form  of  the  surname  6  Ca- 
thain  —  6  Cathain  and  6  Cathan  being  legitimate  variants  of 
the  same  name  (see  infra  note  to  poem  XX  24d). 

Dr.  Mac  Neill  has  pointed  out    that  the  scribe  of  the  later  Aodh  6  Do- 
portion  of  the  Agallamh  and  of  the  whole  of  Duanaire  Finn  was  ch%J;^h^ 
Aodh  6  Dochartaigh,  who  was  probably  an  O'Doherty  of  Inish- 
owen,  the  most  northerly    part  of  Ireland,  lying  due  north  of 
Tyrone,  in  the  north-east     of    the  modern  Donegal.     The  pa- 


Niall 


(scribe) 
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tron  for  whom  he  wrote  belonged  to  the  Antrim  Mac  Donnells 
whose  Scottish  associations  are  well  known  to  historians.  For 
remarks  on  Aodh's  dialect,  see  p.  126,  footnote.  If  the  Don 
Hugo  Doharty  mentioned  infra  p.  217  be  identical  with  Aodh, 
the  Duanaire  was  written  in  the  year  following  the  scribe's  re- 
tirement from  service  in  O'Neill's  regiment,  in  which,  in  1622, 
his  patron  had  held  the  rank  of  captain. 
Story  by  an      The  title,  or  rather  summary,  of  the  fragmentary   story  about 

unidentified  pjonn  ancj  Magnus,  which  occurs  in  the  manuscript  after  the 
scribe 

Agallamh,  before  Duanaire  Finn,   and  which  is  referred  to  by 

Dr.  Mac  Neill  on  p.  xvm  of  Part  I,  has  since  been  translated 

by  Dr.  Reidar  Th.  Christiansen  The  Vikings  and  the  Viking  Wars 

in  Irish  and  Gaelic  Tradition  (Oslo,  1931)  90.  Dr.  Christiansen  is 

mistaken,  however,  in  saying   that  the  fragment  was  transcribed 

by  the  scribe  of  Duanaire  Finn.     It  was  transcribed  by  some 

unidentified  scribe. 

Extraneous        The  poem  written  by  an  unidentified  scribe  on  the  last  two 

poem        pages   of   the   Duanaire   Finn   manuscript   (referred   to   by   Dr. 

Mac  Neill,  Part  I,  p.  xvin)  has  been  printed  by  Father  Paul 

Walsh  in  Gadelica  I  249  sq.,  and  reprinted  by  the  same  editor 

in    his    Gleanings  from   Irish  Manuscripts  86  sq.    Father   Walsh 

says  that  « the  person  whose  want    of    hospitality  for  the  poor 

friar    is    complained  of  in  these  verses  was  in  all  probability 

Ulick  Rurke,  fifth  Earl  and  first  Marquess  of  Clanrickard.  who 

«  died  in  July  1657,  at  his  residence  at  Summerhill  (Cnoc  Samh- 

raidh)  in  Kent.  » 

Somhairle        The  chief  additions  to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  first  owner 

M*c        of  the  manuscript  come  from  articles  written  by  Father  Paul 

(first   owner  Walsh    in    the    Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record    for    October.  1027. 

of  the  MS)  pp.  340-51,  and  for  June,  1929,  p.  574.  These  articles,  which 
Father  Walsh  himself  has  summarised  in  the  Irish  Book  Lover 
XXII  (1934)  81  sq.,  point  out  that  Aodh  6  Dochartaigh.  the 
scribe  of  Duanaire  Finn,  was  also  the  scribe  of  the  book  com- 
monly known  as  «  The  Rook  of  the  O 'Conor  Don  »,  and  that 
both  manuscripts  were  written  for  «  a  certain  Captain  Sorley 
Mac  Donnell,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands 
about  the  period  1626-31.  »  They  identify  Captain  Sorley  with 
a  grandson  of  «  Sorley  Boy,  chieftain  of  the  Route  and  the 
Glynncs  of  Antrim  .  who  died  in  1590.  They  tell  of  his  escape 
to  Scotland  in  1615,  when  charged  with  conspiring  to  make  an 
insurrection  in  Ulster,  of  his  warfare  in  Scotland,  and  of  his  final 
escape  to  the  continent,  where  further  trials  awaited  him.  By 
1622  he  had  found  honourable,  if  dangerous,  employment 
as  captain  in  the  regiment  of  his  second  cousin  John  O'Neill 
Earl  of  Tirone,  who  had  become  «  colonel  of  the  Irish  Regiment 
in  the  Spanish  service  in  Flanders  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
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Henry.  »  Father  Walsh,  quotes  an  article  by  Father  Brendan 
Jennings  O.  F.  M.,  published  in  the  Irish  Rosary  for  February 
1927,  to  show  that  Captain  Sorley,  having  covered  himself  with 
military  glory  in  Bohemia,  returned  in  1624  to  Belgium  «  with 
the  highest  commendations  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II  to 
the  Infanta  Isabella.  »  Father  Jennings,  in  the  article  referred 
to,  shows  that  captain  Sorley  was  still  alive  on  February  22, 
1632,  «  when  Hugo  Vardes  (apparently  not  the  friar-historian) 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  his  company.  »  Regarding  his  death 
Father  Jennings  says  :  «  It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  he 
fell  fighting  somewhere  here  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  this 
would  account  for  his  Poem-book...  remaining  here  [in  Lou- 
vain]  with  the  Irish  Friars.  » 

The  history  of  the  manuscript  after  it  had  come  into  the  Subsequent 
possession  of  the  Irish  Franciscans  of  Louvain  has  been  summa-  hthe°rMS°. 
rised  by  Dr.  Mac  Neill,  Part  I,  p.  xxi  sq.  The  manuscript  is  at 
present  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Franciscan  Convent, 
Merchants'  Quay,  Dublin.  To  the  superiors  of  that  convent 
the  present  writer's  thanks  are  due  for  permission  to  consult 
and  publish  it. 

Before  Dr.  Mac  Neill  made  use  of  the  manuscript  Zimmer  had 
drawn  attention  to  it  in  the  Gottingische  gelehrte  Anzeigen  (1887) 
171  sq.  Some  mistakes  in  Zimmer's  account  of  it  were  correc- 
ted by  Standish  Hayes  O'Grady  in  The  Academy  XXXII  (October 
8,  1887)  236. 


§  2     The  Fionn  cycle 

In  the  third  section,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  section,  Meyer's 
of  his  Introduction  (Part  I,  pp.  xxiv-xlv)  Dr.  Mac  Neill  discus-  FlanaiSecht 
ses  the  Origin  of  the  Fenian  Epic  Cycle.  In  ZCP  VII  524, 
Kuno  Meyer,  reviewing  Part  I  of  Duanaire  Finn,  pointed  out 
that  Dr.  Mac  Neill  was  in  error  concerning  what  were  the  oldest 
specimens  of  the  legend.  In  the  same  year  (1910)  Kuno  Meyer 
published  his  Fianaigecht  as  Volume  XVI  of  the  RIA  Todd 
Lecture  Series.  There  (p.  xvi  sq.)  Meyer  gave  a  list  of  all  ac- 
cessible tales,  poems,  and  references  known  to  him  bearing  on 
the  Ossianic  cycle.  These  he  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  chronological  order.  Meyer's  list  made  it  clear  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  early  matter  which  had  been  overlooked  by 
Dr.  Mac  Neill.  In  view  of  this  early  matter  the  theories  advanced 
in  Part  I  require  fundamental  revision. 

In  carrying  out  this  revision  it  is  important  to  remember  that      Heroic 
Professor  H.  M.  Chadwick  in  his  Heroic  Age  has  shown  that  a  type    Literature 
of  literature  commonly  described  as  '  heroic  '  is  to  be  found  in 
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many  languages.  While  in  style  it  may  vary  from  the  poetic 
perfection  of  the  Iliad  to  the  bare  prose  of  Tain  Bo  Cuailnge.  in 
matter  and  in  the  structure  of  its  narrative  it  is  almost  everywhere 
the  same. 

Heroic  literature  is  aristocratic  in  outlook.  As  virtues  it 
recognises  loyalty,  prowess,  and  fulfilment  of  one's  word.  Boast- 
ing, provided  that  the  boast  is  equalled  by  the  deed,  is  not  con- 
sidered a  fault.  It  idealises  its  heroes,  yet  remains  fundamentally 
realistic  :  those  heroes  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  their  success 
or  failure  depends  more  on  character  and  action  than  on  accident 
or  magic,  though  fate  and  the  gods  may  be  regarded  as  inscrutable 
yet  necessary  factors  in  life.  War  is  the  profession  of  the  princes 
of  whom  it  treats,  a  type  of  w?ar  that  is  direct  and  straightforward, 
almost  devoid  of  strategy,  and  commonly  decided  by  the  personal 
prowess  of  leaders.  Description  of  the  ceremony  of  court  life, 
of  the  interior  of  palaces,  of  the  ornament  of  clothes  and  weapons, 
is  universal  in  heroic  literature. 

Historicity  Professor  Chadwick  has,  with  probability,  identified  some  of 
Hte  t°1C  ^ne  central  figures  of  Teutonic  heroic  literature  with  barbarian 
leaders  mentioned  by  historians  of  the  later  Roman  Empire.  He 
has  showrn  that  the  heroic  poetry  of  the  Slavs  is  about  people 
of  whose  historic  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  has  shown 
that  at  least  the  material  civilisation  of  the  Iliad  corresponds  to 
a  historical  reality  revealed  within  the  last  fifty  years  by  ar- 
chaeologists. He  therefore  concludes  that  heroic  literature  is  to 
some  extent  based  on  history.  The  historical  age  to  which  heroic 
literature  is  to  be  traced  he  calls  a  Heroic  Age.  He  has  shown 
that  where  there  is  Heroic  literature  it  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred that  a  Heroic  Age  preceded  it,  and  that  the  general  traits 
of  that  Age,  perhaps  even  some  of  its  persons,  are  presented  to 
us  in  the  literature. 

Historicity  Dr.  Mac  Neill  has  for  long  believed  that  the  stories  of  the 
T-i  °J  the.  Ulster  Heroic  cycle  provide  surer  evidence  concerning  the  politi- 
cal organisation  of  ancient  Ireland  than  the  works  of  the  later 
school  of  Synchronizing  Historians  (').  That  is  to  say  he  upholds 
the  historical  basis  underlying  the  Ulster  cycle.  His  conclusions 
have  been  borne  out  in  this  respect  by  Professor  Chadwick's  work. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  Cii  Chulainn  story  falls  naturally  into  the 
class  which  Professor  Chadwick  has  called  Heroic  Literature, 
and  for  the  basic  historicity  of  which  he  has  given  such  ample 
evidence. 

Fionn  cycle      Is  one  justified  in  treating  the  Fionn  cycle  as  Dr.  Mac  Neill 

(1)  Duanaire  Finn,  Ft.  I.  p.  xxxm  :  i  the  Ulster  Epic,  which  is  our 
chief  source  of  pre-Mileskm  tradition.  »  Cf.  also  Dr.  Mac  Neill's  Phases 
of  Ir.  Hist.,  p.  100,  Celtic  Ireland,  chaps.  I-III. 
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has  treated  the  Cii  Chulainn  cycle  ?  Does  it  too  throw  light  on 
a  historic  age,  to  which  the  Fionn  tales  go  back  by  unbroken 
tradition,  just  as  the  Achilles  tales  go  back  through  court  mins- 
trels to  the  days  of  Achilles,  or  the  Aetli  tales  of  Teutonic  lite- 
rature to  the  days  of  Attila? 

Comparison  of  the  earliest  Fionn  tales  with  Fionn  folklore  Method 
will,  I  believe,  make  it  evident  that  the  Fionn  cycle  was  not  ori- 
ginally a  Heroic  cycle,  and  therefore  does  not  necessarily  come 
under  the  laws  concerning  historicity  of  origin  which  may  legi- 
timately be  applied  to  the  Cii  Chulainn  tales.  As  a  preliminary 
to  this  comparison  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  consider  first  the 
Fionn  cycle  as  it  has  existed  mainly  orally,  during  the  past 
hundred  years,  among  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic-speakers. 


§  3  Survey  of  Fionn  folklore 

The  mainly  oral  Fionn  lore  is  represented  in  the  first  place  A  Purely 
by  stories  about  a  helper  gifted  with  supernatural  power,  by  HgjneMaies 
whose  assistance  Fionn  succeeds  in  defeating  magic  or  gigantic  op- 
ponents. These  Fionn  helper-tales  (:)  have  a  generic  resemblance 
to  the  folktale,  told  in  many  countries,  of  the  Skilful  Companions 
(Aarne-Thompson  513)  (the  marvellous  hearer  called  Cluas-le- 
heisteacht,  the  marvellous  thief,  the  marvellous  gripper,  etc.), 
who  arrive  to  help  a  folktale  hero  in  performing  a  task  or  winning 
a  bride.  In  many  of  the  Fionn  helper-tales  the  helper  is  exceed- 
ingly strong  (2),  and  often  he  awakens  the  jealousy  of  Fionn's 
men,  who  propose  hard  tasks  for  him  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  be  killed  (3).  Here  again  we  have  a  resemblance  to  a  well- 
known  international  folktale,  the  tale  of  the  strong  man,  whose 
death  his  master,  fearing  his  strength,  wishes  to  encompass 
(Aarne-Thompson  650)  (4). 

Fionn's  part  in  these  helper-tales  is  normally  small.  The  fact 
that  he  is  consistently  pictured  as  a  warrior-hunter,  head  of  a 
band  of  warrior-hunters,  and  owner  of  a  vessel  known  as  the 
breac-chuach  (5),  imposes  certain  conditions  on  the   story-teller 

(1)  A  representative  collection  of  them  will  be  summarised  and  discussed 
in  Appendix  A,   infra  p.   177. 

(2)  Appendix  A,  nos  I-XV,  XXI-XXIII. 

(3)  Appendix  A,  many  of  nos.  II-X,  also  nos.  XIV,  XV,  XXI-XXIII. 

(4)  Irish  versions  not  attached  to  the  Fionn  cycle  are  :  C.  (*)  Muimh- 
NEACHaiN  Bealoideas  Bheal  Atha  an  Ghaorthaidh  104  ;  fi.  O  Tuathail 
Sgialta  Mhuintir  Luinigh  41.  The  strong  man  story  has  also  influenced 
stories  about  Oisin  and  St.  Patrick  :  c/.  p.  xix  footnote  2. 

(5)  This  is  the  common  name  for  Fionn's  ship  in  folk-tradition,  at  least 
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as  regards  the  setting  of  his  tale.  Fionn's  attribute  of  second 
sight,  obtained  by  chewing  his  thumb,  is  also  a  characteristic 
element.  The  story-teller  commonly  uses  it  to  give  Fionn 
knowledge  of  his  helper's  extraordinary  power,  or  to  enable  Fionn 
to  be  of  assistance  to  his  helper  by  discovering  how  to  resuscitate 
him  when  he  is  killed.  Occasionally  too  the  story-teller  makes 
Fionn  strike  the  final  blow  by  which  the  main  opponent  is  de- 
feated after  the  way  has  been  prepared  and  all  real  difficulties 
overcome  by  the  helper. 
Arm-down-  The  international  folktale  of  the  Skilful  Companions  (Aarne- 
tiu'-chimney  Thompson  513),  to  which  these  Fionn  helper-tales  bear  a  generic 
resemblance,  is  sometimes,  though  not  always  (x),  welded  by  Irish 
story-tellers  to  the  Irish- Welsh  folkmotif  of  Children  stolen 
regularly  on  the  night  of  their  birth  by  a  Hand-down-the-chim- 


in  Munster  (c/.  e.g.,  Bealoideas  IV  449).  In  the  literature  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Breac-bhdrc  (e.g.,  RC  XVI  21  ;  and  T6r.  Gru.  Griansh.,  ed.  Miss 
C.  O'Rahilly,  Ir.  Texts  Soc,  XXIV,  p.  20, 1.21).  Breac-bhdrc  means  '  speckled 
ship'.  Cwch  in  Welsh  means  'a  boat'.  Now  cuach  is  not  what  one  would 
expect  as  Gaelic  equivalent  of  a  Welsh  cwch.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the 
parallelism  between  literary  breac-bhdrc  and  folk  breac-chuach,  one  is  tempted 
to  see  in  cuach  here  a  survival  meaning  '  boat',  to  be  added  to  the  many 
Irish  words  of  «  homely  »  character  showing  Welsh  rather  than  Gaelic 
development  which  Professor  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  believes  to  be  survivals 
from  the  speech  of  a  pre-Gaelic  Celtic-speaking  people  of  Ireland  (see  his 
lecture  on  The  Goidels  and  their  Predecessors,  Brit.  Acad.,  1935,  p.  4). 
Gaelic  cuach  '  a  goblet',  or  cuach  '  a  cuckoo',  may  have  influenced  the  form 
breac-chuach,  but  hardly  explain  how  the  phrase  came  to  be  applied  to 
a   boat. 

(1)  e.g.  It  appears,  close  to  its  international  form,  but  clearly  influ- 
enced by  Aarne-Thompson  653  (Four  Skilful  Brothers,  who  later  quarrel 
as  to  who  is  to  have  the  bride),  and  with  Aarne-Thompson  471  (the  two 
elder  brothers  looking  for  parents'  lost  corn  in  turn  sleep  when  old  hag 
approaches  —  the  youngest  brother  in  his  turn  stays  awake  —  follows 
rope  to  hag's  castle  —  recovers  corn  —  disenchants  brothers)  loosely 
tacked  on  as  an  introduction,  and  Aarne-Thompson  151  (hero  tricks 
animals)  loosely  tacked  on  as  a  sequel,  in  «  Tomas  agus  T6n  Iarainn  » 
(Achill),  being  Story  IX  of  An  Lampa  Draoidheachta...  M.  6  TioiuaNAiDHE 
do  bhailigh,  1935,  p.  164  sq. 

In  «  Dyeermud  Ulta  and  the  King  in  South  Erin  »  (Donegal),  published 
in  J.  Curtin's  Herotales  183  sq.,  the  story  appears  again  in  its  international 
form,  loosely  linked,  however,  to  an  annex  which  tells  how  one  of  the 
Skilful  Companions,  a  «  Red  Man  »  [i.e.,  Fear  Ruadh  =  a  red-haired  man], 
in  the  end  carried  the  bride  off,  so  that  she  had  to  be  rescued  by  the  hero 
and  two  new  helpers.  This  annex  has  a  hint  of  the  Four  Skilful  Brothers' 
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ney  (1).  The  compound  tale  produced  by  this  welding  has  been 
attached  to  the  Fionn  cycle,  either  as  part  of  a  Helper-story 
(see  XI,  XIII,  XXIII,  XXV  in  list  in  Appendix  A),  or  as  part 
of  a  story  in  which  Fionn  helps  a  giant  (No.  1  in  footnote  3  on 
p.  xvi),  or  as  part  of  a  story  which  tells  how  Fionn  found 
Bran  (2). 


quarrel  about  it.  Even  more,  however,  it  reminds  one  of  the  version  of 
the  Bruidhean-tale  contained  in  No.  XVIII  of  the  Fionn  Helper-tales 
listed  infra  (Appendix  A),  for  there  the  enticer  to  the  Bruidhean  is  a 
Fear  Ruadh. 

The  Skilful  Companions  also  appear  disconnected  from  the  Hand  and 
Children  in  an  annex  to  the  Fionn  Giant-story  listed  as  No.  II  in  footnote  3 
on  pp.  xvi-xvu. 

(1)  The  motif  (in  the  form  of  Hand-through-the-window)  occurs  in 
the  Welsh  literary  story  of  Pwyll  (J.  Loth  Les  Mabinogion  106,  109). 
There  the  surrounding  incidents  (six  watchers,  p.  106  ;  arm  cut  off,  p. 
109  ;  child  connected  with  young  animal,  pp.  110,  111)  so  resemble  incidents 
of  the  Irish  compound  folktale,  as  it  appears  in  the  Fionn  cycle,  that  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  compound  folktale  was  formerly  known  also  in 
Wales. 

Scholars  agree  in  attributing  the  Icelandic  version  to  Irish  influence  : 
see  R.  W.  Chambers  Beowulf  1932  490  sq. 

G.  L.  Kittredge  Arthur  and  Gorlagon  228  sq.,  refers  to  a  Cashmere 
(India)  tale,  in  which  a  monster  hand  steals  a  child,  without  loss  of  an 
arm  ;  and  to  a  North  American  Indian  tale  from  California,  in  which  a 
hand-down-the-smokehole  steals  children  habitually,  and  in  which  the 
arm  is  cut  off.  The  Californian  parallel  is  certainly  striking.  However 
it  is  to  be  explained,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  the  folktale  region  of  which 
Ireland  normally  forms  a  part,  the  motif  of  Children  stolen  regularly  on 
the  night  of  their  birth  by  a  Hand-down-the-chimney  (arm  usually  torn, 
gnawed,  or  cut  off)  is  a  specifically  Irish-Welsh  one. 

(2)  Irish  version  from  a  17th  century  MS  in  Feis  Tighe  Chondin,  ed.  by 
M.  Joynt,  1936,  1.  773  sq.  (ann  pulled  off)  [cf.  mention  of  oral  version,  in 
which  arm  is  gnawed  off  by  woman  in  hound's  shape,  in  O'Kearney's 
ed.  of  Feis  T.  Chondin,  Oss.  Soc.  II  164]  ;  Scottish  oral  versions  in  Rev. 
J.  MacDougall's  Folk  and  Hero  Tales  1  sq.  (arm  pulled  off),  and  in  J. 
G.  Campbell's  Fians  204  sq.  (arm  pulled  off).  See  fuller  discussion  and 
bibliography  in  G.  L.  Kittredge's  Arthur  and  Gorlagon  224  sq.,  238, 
275,    etc. 

The  motif  of  Children  stolen  by  a  Hand-down-the-chimney  occurs  in 
Irish  folklore,  outside  the  Fionn  cycle,  not  welded  to  the  folktale  of  the 
Skilful  Companions,  in  the  story  of  Cu  Ban  an  tSleibhe  (=  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  Aarne-Thompson  425),  published  by  D.  O'Foharta  in  ZCP  I  146 
(arm  not  taken  off)  ;  and  in  many  versions  of  the  Irish  folktale  of  the 
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Giant-tales  The  Giant-stories  of  the  oral  Fionn  cycle  are  not  easily  re- 
ducible to  a  Formula.  One  group  of  them,  however,  as  Mr. 
Delargy  has  pointed  out  to  me,  resembles  an  international 
group  of  folktales  whose  theme  is  the  tricking  of  a  Stupid 
Ogre  by  a  human  hero  (Aarne-Thompson  1060  sq.).  Typical 
of  the  group  is  the  episode  of  Fionn  in  the  Cradle  ('),  in  which 
Fionn  frightens  off  a  foreign  giant  mainly  by  disguising  himself 
as  his  own  infant  son  so  that  the  foreigner  may  get  an  inordinate 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  supposed  infant's  father.  In  the 
same  tale  Fionn's  wife  gives  to  the  giant,  as  Fionn's  bread, 
bread  that  has  a  grid-iron  inserted  in  it,  much  as  the  ogre  in 
Aarne-Thompson  1001  is  given  a  stone  to  bite  while  the  man 
bites  nuts. 

A  second  group  of  Giant-tales  belonging  to  the  oral  Fionn 
cycle  is  characterised  by  an  element  of  adventure.  The  story 
of  Fionn  and  the  Three  Giants  (2)  is  the  principal  tale  of  the 
group.  Even  these  adventure  giant-tales,  however,  normal- 
ly contain  humour  of  the  type  of  the  Stupid  Ogre  group, 
either  by  way  of  tricks  played  by  Fionn  on  his  giant  opponents 
on  the  model  of  the  tricks  played  by  him  in  the  Stupid  Ogre 
group,  or  by  way  of  insistence  on  the  absurdity  of  Fionn's  human 
size  when  compared  with  the  hugeness  of  the  giants  among  whom 
he  finds  himself  (3). 

Sword  of  Light  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  Unique  Tale  (bibliographical 
references  by  Mr.  Delargy  in  An  Lampa  Draoidheachta...  M.  6  Tioivia- 
naidhe  do  bhailigh  (1935)  227  ;  cf.  also  Bealoideas  III  140, 1.  4  ;  and  Appen- 
dix E  infra  p.  196-7),  e.g.,  version  published  by  D.  O'Foharta  in  ZCP  I 
477  sq.  §  24  (arm  torn  off  by  man  in  dog's  shape).  In  a  version  in  Bea- 
loideas V  300,  published  after  Mr.  Delargy's  bibliographical  references 
were  completed,  the  arm  is  torn  off  by  a  man  in  wolf's  shape. 

(1)  Bibliography  by  Mr.  Delargy  in  Bdaloideas  II  227  (the  Wexford 
version  there  mentioned  is  on  p.  203  of  the  1866  ed.  of  P.  Kennedy's 
Leg.  Fict.).  Add  J.  Curtin  Myths  261  sq.  ;  E.  0  Tuathail  Sgealta  Mhuintir 
Luinigh  1U5  sq.  ;  Bealoideas  IV  453  (where  at  least  the  first  two  additional 
bibliographical  references  are  by  error  to  the  Story  of  Fionn's  Youth, 
which  is  a  different  tale).     In  Barry  O'Connor's  Turfjire  Stories  (New 

York,  Kennedy,  1890)  377,  Fionn's  place  is  taken  by  a  giant  called  «  Darby 
Moynihan  »  (as  «  Strongbow  »  is  mentioned  in  this  story,  however,  one 
wonders  whether  the  names  in  it  are  to  be  accepted  as  genuinely  tradit- 
ional). Fionn  in  the  Cradle  also  occurs  as  an  episode  in  N°  I  of  the 
Giant-tales  listed  infra  note  3,  and  in  Critheagla  gan  Eagla  (xx  footnote  4 
item  5°). 

(2)  Nos.  I- 1 1 1  of  the  following  footnote.  Mr.  J.  H.  Delargy  gives  a 
fuller  bibliography  in   Bealoideas  VI  31. 

(3)  Giant-tales  of  adventure  with  some  humour  are: 
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The  helper  of  the  «  Strong  Helper  »  division  of  Fionn  Helper- 
tales  often  too  assumes  gigantic  porportions,  and  occasionally, 
superficially  at  least,  the  Fiana  are  his  helpers,  not  he  theirs 
(Appendix  A,  xn).  There  is  humour  in  this  group  of  Helper- 
tales  just  as  in  other  Giant-tales. 

A  tale  modelled  in  its  opening,   and   sometimes  in   its  end,    Unknown 

on   the   international   folktale   of  the   King  who   Discovers  his  son  ;,G!0°~ 

.     ,  .  tnv  knight 

Unknown  Son  (Aarne-Thompson  873)  is  told  of  the  coming  of 

Fionn's  son  (Faolan),  or  his  grandson  (Osgar),  to  the  Fian  after 

he  had  been  reared  from  birth  in  a  distant  land  by  his  mother  (1). 

I  «  Fin  MacCool,  the  Three  Giants,  and  the  Small  Men  ->  (Irish),  in  J. 
Curtin's  Hero-tales  438  sq.  [Opening  as  No.  XIII  of  the  Helper  list  (Ap- 
pendix A,  infra  p.  180),  with  substitution  of  the  King  of  the  Big  Men,  as 
the  king  who  is  being  helped  by  Fionn,  for  the  King  of  France  of  No.  XIII 
(The  hag's  arm  is  pulled  off  from  the  shoulder).  Then  follows  an  annex 
in  which  Fionn  with  eight  small  helpers  gets  the  better  of  three  giants  by 
obtaining  possession  of  their  magic  caps  or  birth-cauls.  Fionn  first  plays 
tricks  upon  the  three  giants  as  in  the  Stupid  Ogre  type  of  tale.] 

I  A  «  Fionn  agus  na  Fir  Ghorma  » (West  Kerry)  recorded  by  S.  O  Dubhda, 
Bealoideas  VI  4  sq.  [Opens  with  the  Three  Giants  tale  as  in  the  annex  to  I 
(cf.  also  preceding  footnote).  The  eight  small  helpers  are  omitted.  Fionn 
rescues  the  Three  Giants'  sister  from  a  piast  with  the  help  of  Bran  (Aarne- 
Thompson  300  II  a,  IV  f,  as  Mr.  Delargy  points  out).  Fionn  spares  the 
third  giant  after  killing  the  other  two.  This  giant  then  entices  Fionn  and 
his  companions  to  a  Bruidhean  («  ciiirt »)  as  in  the  annex  to  Helper-tales 
XVI-XIX  :  cf.  infra  p.  xxiv.  After  Diarmaid  has  freed  them  with  the 
blood  of  the  Black  Sow's  sucking  pig  and  Conan  has  lost  the  skin  of  his 
seat  and  had  it  patched  with  a  ram's  skin,  the  third  giant's  friends  from  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Fir  Ghorma  arrive.  'The  Everlasting  Fight  at  Venlry 
takes  place  (see  infra  p.  xxxiv). Osgar  arrives  as  Fionn's  unknown  grandson 
(p.  xvii  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  marrow  bones  incident  discussed 
infra  pp.  50-51).  Osgar  slays  revivifying  hag  and  wins  the  fight  for  Fionn.] 

II  The  Story  of  How  Fin  went  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Big  Men  (Scottish), 
in  J.  G.  Campbell's  Fians  176  sq.  [Fionn  does  the  fighting  for  a  Big  King 
he  is  helping  against  two  giants  and  their  hag  mother.  Then  follows  a 
version  of  the  Three  Giants  story  as  in  Giant-tale  I.] 

III  A  similar  Scottish  story  in  the  Celtic  Review  II  143  sq. 

IV  The  opening  part  of  No.  XIX  in  the  Helper  list  (Appendix  A,  infra 
p.  182)  is  a  giant-tale,  in  which  Fionn,  having  cut  steps  up  the  giant's  body, 
beheads  him,  and  thus  rescues  twelve  women.  [Giant  opponents  appear 
in  many  of  the  Helper-tales.  In  the  literary  Acall.  na  Sen.,  ed.  \V.  Stokes, 
5917  sq.  (written  c.  1200)  the  Fian  are  brought  into  relationship  with  a 
giantess,  their  friend,  and  a  giant,  their  opponent.] 

(1)  See  pp.  50-51  infra  (paragraph  on  the  marrow-bones)  :  and  cf.  Helper- 
tales  VIII  and  IX  in  Appendix  A  ;  and  supra    footnote,  Giant-tale  IA. 
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This   Fionn  tale  has  sometimes  attracted  to  itself  as  an  episode 
the  winning  of  his  story  from  the  Gloomy  Hairless  Knight,  a 
folktale  which  is  common  also    outside    the  Fionn  cycle  in  Ire- 
land (x).     The  same   Irish  folktale  about  the  Gloomy  Hairless 
Knight  also  appears  as  part  of  certain  of  the  Fionn  Helper- 
tales  already  spoken  of  (2). 
Fiana  giants     Often  in  oral  tradition,  though  but  rarely  in  the  literature  (3), 
Fionn  himself,  or  one  of  his  companions,  is  pictured  as  possessing 
gigantic  strength,  the  marks  of  which  are  still  supposed  to  be 
visible  throughout  the  country.  Thus  a  huge  rock  is  pointed  out 
on  a  mountain  beside  Carlingford  Loch,  which  Fionn  is  said  to 
have  thrown  there  from  a  distance  of  three  miles  across    the 
water   when   fighting   against   a   Scottish   giant   (4).     The   hole 
from  which  Loch  Neagh  springs  was  made  by  Fionn  with  his 
hand  when  he  scooped  up  a  handful  of  earth  to  throw  at  the 
same,    or    another,    Scottish    giant    (5).     In    Leinster   tradition 
«  a  large  ring   of  rounded  flags  about   nine  yards  in  diameter  », 
on  the  hill  of  Bally  Carrigeen  about  four  miles  east  of  Baltinglass, 
is  said  to  have  served  as  support  for  Fionn's  griddle,  and  «  two 
long  strips  of  turf  much  greener  than  that  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  »,  situated  near  by,  are  said  to  mark  the  resting- 
places  of  Fionn  himself  and  his  wife  (6).     In  southern  tradition 
Fionn  is  made  to  throw  a  huge  rock  in  the  Sliabh  na  mBan 
district  (7),    and  to  jump  over  a  glen  near  Dungarvan  in  the 
County  Waterford  (8).     Goll  too  is  said  to  have  jumped  a  glen, 
Gleann  Ghoill  in  the  Sliabh  na  mBan  mountain  range  (9).  In  N°. 
xx  of  the  Helper-tales  listed  in  Appendix  A,  Diarmaid  makes  a 
glen  by  digging  seven  shovelfuls  of  earth,    and  in  another  part 


(1)  Bibliography  of  Gloomy  Hairless  Knight  tale  referred  to  infra, 
p.  50,  footnote. 

(2)  For  references  to  the  Helper-tales  which  include  the  Gloomy  Knight 
tale  see  Appendix,  A,  No.  XX. 

(3)  Instances  from  Acall.  na  Sen.  are  given  infra  p.  xliii. 

(4)  Article  by  Peadar  0  Dubhda  in  The  Irish  Press,  Nov.  5,  1934. 

(5)  £.  6  Tuathail  Sgealia  Mhuintir  Luinujh,  p.  107  ;  P.  Kennedy 
Leg.  Fict.,  1866,  p.  280. 

(6)  P.  Kennedy  Leg.  Fict.,  1866,  p.  186. 

(7)  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc.  I  360,  footnote. 

(8)  He  used  to  jump  it  every  May-day  morning  forwards  and  backwards. 
There,  having  met  a  redhaired  woman  who  refused  him  milk  [violating  a 
geisl],  Fionn  finally  met  his  death  by  falling  as  he  did  the  backwards 
jump.  This  tradition  is  recorded  by  N.  O'Kearney,  Oss.  Soc.  II  131, 
footnote. 

(9)  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc   I  361. 
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of  the  story  he  carries  off  two  fat  bullocks  under  his  arm.  Either 
Fionn,  or  Oisin,  or  Osgar,  as  occasion  suits,  is  made  to  seize 
one  horn  of  a  cow,  while  a  giant  seizes  the  other,  and  between 
them  they  pull  the  animal  asunder  (1).  Oisin  pulls  up  ash-trees 
and  uses  them  to  flail  more  corn  in  one  day  than  any  ordinary 
man  can  flail  in  twelve  months  (2).  In  a  story  about  a  magic 
milk-giving  cow  and  the  slaying  of  a  dreadful  beast  called  Lun, 
recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological 
Society,  II,  317,  Fionn's  men  are  called  «  the  giants,  or  Fenians  ». 
Again  in  a  story,  properly  told  about  Oisin,  a  modern  Tyrone 
story-teller,  out  of  touch  with  the  old  tradition,  substitutes  for 
the  name  Oisin,  which  he  has  forgotten,  the  vague  epithet 
fathach  'a  giant'  (3). 

None  of  these  scraps  of  legend  from  various  districts  concerning     Patrick's 
the  Fian  envisaged  as  giants  is  important  enough  to  be  treated  housekeeper 
as  a  central  story  of  the  Fionn  cycle.     There  is,  however,  one 
tradition  belonging  to  the  group  which  is  so  widely  known  among 
Gaelic-speakers  in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  so  well  defined, 
as  to  merit  special  mention  as  a  fully  developed  tale.     It  is 


(1)  Fionn,  in  Bealoideas  II  226  (version  of  Cradle  story  mentioned  supra, 
p.  xvi,  footnote,  and  in  Giant-tale  IA,  supra  p.  xvn,  footnote  ;  Oisin,  in 
J.  H.  Lloyd's  Sgeal.  Oirgh.,  p.  48  (another  version  of  the  Cradle  story)  ; 
Osgar,  on  p.  299  of  text  of  Helper-tale  XXI,  Appendix  A. 

(2)  J.  Curtin  Myths  336  ;  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc.  I  353  ;  Bealoideas  II 
255,  VI  241.  These  tales,  and  also  the  tale  mentioned  infra  footnote  3, 
have  a  suggestion  of  fear  of  Oisin's  strength  about  them,  and  thus 
resemble  the  international  folktale  of  the  Strong  Man  who  is  feared  by  his 
Master  (Aarne-Thompson  650)  (cf.  supra  p.  xm).  Flailing  corn  is  one  of 
the  tasks  carried  out  by  the  Strong  Man  in  the  international  folktale. 

(3)  E.  6  Tuathail  Sg.  Mhuintir  Luinigh  110  :  A  magic  bull  destroys 
Patrick's  building  by  night  (cf. infra  p.Lii,  footn.  1);  a  giant  is  employed 
by  Patrick  to  slay  it  ;  Patrick,  fearing  the  giant's  strength,  takes  his  strength 
from  him.  That  the  giant  is  Oisin  is  proved  :  1)  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
story  is  told  of  Oisin  in  J.  Curtin's  Myths  334  (cf.  also  a  similar  tale  Bea- 
loideas II  256)  ;  2)  by  the  fact  that  Patrick,  when  baptising  him,  sticks 
his  crozier  accidently  through  the  foot  of  the  giant,  who,  believing  it  to 
be  part  of  the  ceremony,  does  not  complain  (told  of  Oisin  in  S.  6  Sear- 
caigh's  Foghraidheacht  163  ;  also  in  Bealoideas  I  222  ;  cf.  also  places  there 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Hyde,  and  the  same  scholar's  references,  Bealoideas  II 
259,  1.  36,  and  also  Mayo  version  in  J.  H.  Simpson's  Poems  of  Oisin  1857, 
p.  197;  cf.  a  similar  tale  about  Aonghus  and  Patrick  in  Keating's 
Hist.,  ed.  Dinneen,   vol.    Ill,  pp.  24-26)  ;   3)  by  the  fact   that   sentence's 

attributed  to  the    «  giant  »    in    Sg.  Mh.  Luinigh,  p.  111,  are  attributed  to 

Oisin,  ibidem,  p.  153,  no.  31. 
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entitled  'Oisin  and  Patrick  s  Housekeeper  ',  and  in  a  succession 
of  incidents,  centring  around  Oisin's  enormous  appetite,  it 
represents  Oisin  as  a  survivor  from  an  age  of  giants    (l). 

The  orally  preserved  tales  which  have  been  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  all  have  affinities  with  the  folktales  of 
other  nations.  Some  of  them,  as  has  been  seen,  resemble 
international  folktales.  Some  of  them  are  mere  variants  of 
international  folktales.  Some  of  them  illustrate  well-known  folk 
tendencies,  such  as  the  tendency  to  make  heroes  giants  and  to 
make  them  responsible  for  local  landmarks  (2).  Fionn  himself, 
and  the  setting  he  demands,  are  the  main  elements  which  dist- 
inguish them  from  the  folktales  of  other  nations.  From  them, 
therefore,  about  the  Fionn  cycle  as  such,  we  learn  immediately 
only  that  the  Irish  peasantry  consistently  represent  Fionn  as  a 
warrior-hunter,  who  when  he  chews  his  thumb  has  the  gift  of 
second  sight  (supra  p.  xiii). 

None  of  the  orally  preserved  Fionn  tales  so  far  considered 
is  to  lie  found  written  in  a  manuscript.  This  is  true  also  of  a 
number  of  stray  traditions  about  various  members  of  the  Fian, 
such  as  the  tradition  concerning  Caoilte's  magic  birth  and 
upbringing  among  the  fairies,  recorded  in  Gonnacht  by  Dr. 
Hyde  (Appendix  A.  XIV,  infra  p.  181).  or  the  Kerry  tradition 
that  Oisin  unknown  to  himself  had  the  power  of  sinking  ships 
by  gazing  at  them  with  his  hands  shading  his  eyes  (3),  or  the  ac- 
count of  how  Diarmaid  got  his  "  ball  searc'"  (4). 


(1)  Bibliography  by  An  Seabhac  and  Mr.  Delargy,  Bealoideas  II,  68, 
260  (the  Wexford  version  is  on  p.  241  of  the  I860  ed.  of  P.  Kennedy's 
Leg.  FicL).  Add:  versions  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hyde,  Bealoideas  II  259, 
1.  29  sq..  ;iiid  footnotes  4  and  5  ;  Bantry  (Co.Cork)  version  publ.  by  M. 
•  I   Lubhaing,   Bealoideas  V  292  ;  also  J.  F.  Campbell  Leabhar  na  Feinne 

39  (Scottish);    VY.   ('•.    W >. Martin   The  Lake  Duellings  of  Ireland  5; 

Oss.  Soc.  IV  21(5  ;  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc.  I  348  ;  Ir.  Fairy  Tales...  illustrated 
l>\  Geoffrey  Strahan  (Gibbings,  London,  19U2)  137 ;  and  the  Mayo  version 
in  .).  II.  Simpson's    Poems  of  Oisin,    1857,   p.  191    (ibidem,  p.  209,  all  the 
Fian    are    referred    to  as  ■  giants  >).   This  story    is  referred  to  again  infra 
pp.   win.   m:\iii. 

(2)  stiiii  Thompson  Motif-index  (Folklore  Fell.  Coxnmun.,  106),  Nos. 
A  901,  A  972  s,/..  a  984  (Pillars  of  Hercules  at  Gibraltar  set  up  by  Her- 
cules). 

(3)  Communicated  to  me  in  1932  by  Maire  Fitzgerald  (Mrs.  Paddy 
Fitzgerald)  of  Ballinskelligs,  Co.  Kerry.  (."/•  similar  Kerry  tradition  about 
Conan  i  \\  Seabhac  An  Seanchaidhe  Muimhneach  160,  note). 

i  I)  Included  in  some  folk  versions  of  the  ram-allegory  discussed  infra 
p.    XXII. 


a   deer 
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Before  passing  from  this  wholly  orally  preserved  Fionn  lore  b  Primari- 
to  Fionn  lore  preserved  either  wholly  or  at  least  primarily  by  lyt?r^off" 
manuscript  tradition,  there  is  an  intermediary  class  to  be  con- 
sidered,  that   is   to   say   Fionn  lore  which   exists  primarily,   it 
would  seem,  by  oral  tradition,  but  is  to  be  found  also  in  manus- 
cript versions. 

To  this   class  the  tradition  that  Oisin's  mother  was  a  deer      Oisin's 
probably  belongs,  for  although  the  tradition  is  also  to  be  found      ™^l 
in  manuscript  poems,  those  poems  seem  to  be  either  too  old  or 
too  rare  to  account  for  the  tradition  being  known  both  to  Irish 
and   Scottish    storytellers  (1). 

Other  stray  traditions  are  :  1°  the  anecdote  about  Fionn  and  the  Limpets, 
told  by  Peig  Sayers  (Great  Blasket,  Co.  Kerry)  on  p.  105  of  her  autobio- 
graphy (1936).  [Two  other  West  Kerry  anecdotes  in  which  Fionn  eats 
limpets  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Delargy,  Bealoideas  VI 29.  According  to  a 
Scottish  tradition,  too,  which  I  have  read  somewhere,  the  Fian  at  one 
time  had  to  live  upon  shellfish.] 

2°  A  Scottish  story  of  How  Fionn  found  Bran,  in  Rev.  J.  Mac 
Dougall's  Folk  and  Hero  Tales  263  sq.,  to  be  compared  with  the  various 
versions  of  a  different  account  of  the  finding  of  Bran  mentioned  supra 
p.   xv,   footnote   2. 

3°  The  peculiar  story  classed  as  a  Helper-tale,  infra  Appendix  A, 
XXIV. 

4°  The  story  of  Diarmaid  and  the  Hateful  Hag  mentioned  infra  p.  29, 
last  line  of  note  to  XIII  41. 

5°  The  Galway  story  of  Critheaghla  gan  Eagla,  contributed  by  Dr.  M. 
Dillon  to  ZCP  XIX  137  sq.,  which  joins  the  Invader-motif  and  the  Wife- 
rescue  motif  (p.  xl),  and  other  Fionn-motifs  to  Fionn-in-the- cradle  (p. 
xvi)  and  the  international  folktale  of  the  Three  Lazy  Ones  (Aarne-Thomp - 
son    1950). 

To  list  all  such  stray  traditions  about  Fionn  and  members  of  the  Fian 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  Survey. 

(1)  Sligo  version,  with  reference  to  a  Scottish  version,  contributed  by 
Dr.  Hyde  to  Bealoideas  II  258  ;  other  Scottish  versions  referred  to  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  McKay,  Bealoideas  III  146.  There  is  a  strange  version,  based 
perhaps  on  Irish  oral  tradition,  perhaps  on  one  of  the  published  Scottish 
versions,  in  P.  Kennedy's  Legendary  Fictions  (1866)  235  sq.  What  is 
probably  a  Mayo  oral  version,  but  clearly  altered  in  style  to  suit  roman- 
tic taste,  is  included  in  «  Mayo  Mythology  »,  J.  H.  Simpson  Poems  of  Oi- 
sin,  1857,  p.  221   sq. 

Literary  references  to  this  tradition  are  a   Middle  Ir.  verse  in  LL,  quoted 

by  K.  Meyer  Fianaigecht  xxvi  (Xo.  XXXII),  and  a  modern  poem  referred 

to  by  S.  H.  O'Grady  Cat.  of  Ir.  MSS  in  the  Brit.  Mas.  I  623,  art.  85. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Scott  The  Thumb  of  Knowledge  140  gives  references  to  works 

where  the  significance  of  this  tradition  is  discussed. 
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Ram-  The  allegorical  story  of  Fionn's  adventure  with  the  ram  who 

represented  the  world  is  also  known  to  folkstory -tellers  in  both 
the  north  and  south  of  Ireland  (1).  Those  folkstory-tellers  have 
probably  never  heard  of  Feis  Tighe  Chonain,  an  Early  Modern 
Irish  literary  frame-story  in  which  the  ram-allegory  is  included  (2). 
The  author  of  Feis  Tighe  Chonain  has  certainly  borrowed  from 
folklore  (3).  Moreover,  in  the  particular  instance  of  the  ram- 
allegory,  agreement  between  the  folk  versions  regarding  impor- 
tant details  not  included  in  Feis  Tighe  Chonain  proves,  as  Dr. 
Christiansen  has  pointed  out,  (4)  that  the  folk  versions  do  not 
derive  from  the  literary  version.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  ram-allegory  is  primarily  an  orally  preserved 
tale  (5). 
Oisfn  in  The  story  of  Oisin  in  the  Land  of  Youth  has  been  told  in 
na  n  ^widely  varying  versions  all  over  the  Gaelic-speaking  districts 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  (6).  In  the  18th  century  Micheal  Coi- 
min,  a  Clare  poet,  wrote  a  long  poem  on  the  theme  (7). 

For  a  literary  story  or  poem  to  become  so  stripped  of  all 
literary  or  poetical  embellishments  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  genuine  unlearned  folk  tradition  a  long  time  is  required. 
For  a  story  to  become  so  thoroughly  localised  as  to  be  connected 
in  a  certain  district  with  some  local  landmark  a  still  longer  time 
is  probably  required.  That  a  poem  written  in  a  Munster  dialect 
in  the  18th  century  should  be  adopted  as  a  basis  for  their  stories 


(1)  To  the  Donegal,  Galway  and  Kerry  versions  discussed  by  Dr.  R.Th. 
Christiansen  Vikings  31,  add  :  the  three  Donegal  versions  and  the  Kerry 
version  listed  by  Messrs.  Morris  and  Delargy,  Bealoideas  III  62-63  ;  the 
Monaghan  version  published  by  Prof.  6  Tuathail,  Bealoideas  III  129 
no.  78  :  the  Galway  version  published  by  Brother  6  Cliimhain,  Bealoideas 
IV  191.  The  Kerry  version  discussed  by  Dr.  Christiansen  has  been  repu- 
blished by  An   Seabhac,   An  Seanehaidhe   Muimhneach,   158. 

(2)  N.  O'Kearney's  ed.  (1855),  Oss.  Soc.  II  148  sq.  ;  Miss  M.  Joynt's 
ed.   (1936),   1.   471   sq. 

(3)  C/.note  on  Hand-down-the-chimney  tale  supra  p.  xv,  footnote  2. 

(4)  Vikings  31. 

(5)  For  further  discussion  of  the  ram-allegory  see  infra  p.  xlyi. 

(6)  Cork  version,  Oss.  Soc.  IV  233  ;  Tipperary  version,  Kilkenny  Arch. 
Soc.  II  345  ;  Galway  and  Sligo  versions  published  by  Dr.  Hyde,  Bealoideas 
I  219,  II  253  ;  Galway  version  publ.  by  Br.  6  Cliimhain,  Bealoideas  IV 
191  ;  references  to  two  Scottish  versions  by  Mr.  J.  G.  McKay,  Bdaloideas 
III    142. 

(1)  Ed.  by  B.  O'Looney,  Oss.  Soc.  IV  227  sq.  ;  slightly  abridged  separate 
edition  by  T.  Flannery  (Dublin,  Gill);  see  also  [Dr  R.  I.  Hr.sr's]  Bibl. 
of...    Ir.    Lit.    207-8, 
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by  unlettered  story-tellers,  speaking  northern,  and  even  Scottish, 
dialects  of  Gaelic,  is  something  which  would  hardly  be  believed 
by  those  who  know  how  restricted  the  area  of  circulation  of  the 
dialectal  poetry  of  the  18th  century  has  normally  been. 

Now  the  prose  stories  about  Oisin  in  the  Land  of  Youth  are 
told  in  that  simple  language  and  with  that  wealth  of  local  varia- 
tion which  distinguishes  the  long  established  folktale  from  the 
tale  which  is  separated  from  its  manuscript  stage  by  a  generation 
or  two  only  ;  they  are  in  at  least  two  instances  connected  in  a 
certain  district  with  a  certain  local  landmark  (*)  ;  they  are 
known,  as  we  have  seen,  to  unlettered  story-tellers  in  both  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  but  that  the 
oral  prose  versions  represent  a  tradition  that  is  older  than 
Coimin's  poem,  and  that  Oisin  in  the  Land  of  Youth  may  legi- 
timately be  added  to  the  list  of  stories  which  exist  primarily  by 
oral   unlearned   tradition. 

In  its  general  theme,  a  visit  to  the  Land  of  the  Everliving, 
the  Story  of  Oisin  in  the  Land  of  Youth  resembles  many  Old 
Irish  tales,  notably  Eachtra  Chonnla  Chaoimh  (2).  It  also  re- 
sembles the  story  told  of  St.  Mo  Chaoi  of  Nendrum  who  lived 
on  after  the  death  of  his  companions  listening  to  a  bird  from 
paradise  (3).  In  specific  purpose,  to  enable  men  to  know  the 
stories  of  earlier  times  it  belongs  to  the  group  of  Irish  stories 
which  tell  how  animals  or  men,  such  as  Tuan  mac  Cairill,  survived 
the  Deluge  (4).  With  this  group  the  Story  of  Oisin  in  the  Land 
of  Youth  may  be  a  secondary  development  in  the  story-cycle 
to  which  it  belongs,  invented  to  explain  how  the  Fionn  stories 
were  preserved  till  the  coming  of  Patrick  (5).  Its  invention  may 
then  have  given  an  opportunity  to  some  Folktale-maker  to 
mould  the  Story  of  Oisin  and  Patrick's  Housekeeper  (supra 
p.  xx)  out  of  the  tradition  which  made  the  Fiana  giants. 

In  the  notes  to  the  Duanaire  Finn  version  of  the  Lay  of  Fionn   Brui  'hean 
and  the  Phantoms  (infra  p.  26)  the  Bruidhean  type  of  Fionn        tales 
story  is  described.  From  the  Bruidhean  group,  Geoffrey  Keating 
writing  in  the  early  17th  century,  chose  out  Bruidhean  Chaor- 
thainn  as  being  typical  of  unhistorical  Fionn  tales  (6). 

(1)  In  the  Cork  and  Tipperary  versions  referred  p.  xxn,  footnote  6. 

(2)  Bibliography  in  Lebor  na  Huidre,  ed.  by  R.  I.  Best  and  Osborn  Bergin, 
1929,   p.  xxxv. 

(3)  Fil.  6engusso,  ed.  Wh.  Stokes,  Henry  Bradshaw  Soc,  XXIX,  1905, 
p.  158  ;  cf.  C.  Plummer  Vitae,  p.  clxxxvi. 

(4)  Cf.  i  The  Hawk  of  Achill,  or  the  Legend  of  the  Oldest  Animals,  » 
by  E.  Hull,  in  Folk-Lore,  December,  1932,  p.  386  sq. 

(5)  Cf.   also   infra  pp.   lxxxviii-lxxxix. 

(6)  Foras  Feasa  ar  Eirinn,  ed.  Dinneen,  II  326. 
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Lorcan  Mac       Now  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn  boars  a  distinct  resemblance  in 
B^dhean    genera'  design  to  the  folktale  of  Lorcan  Mac  Luirc,  which  has 

Chaorthainn  been  listed  among  Fionn  Helper-tales  in  Appendix  A  (J).  The 
resemblance  in  general  design  consists  in  the  fact  that  both 
tales  are  analy sable  into  two  parts,  an  introductory  part  (the 
main  part  of  the  Lorcan  story)  which  explains  why  Fionn's 
enemy  in  the  concluding  part  was  so  bitter  in  his  hatred,  and 
a  concluding  part  (the  main  part  of  the  Brnidhean  Chaorthainn 
story)  which  tells  how  Fionn's  enemy  enticed  him  to  a  magic 
dwelling  where  Fionn  and  his  companions  stuck  to  the  seats, 
and  where  Conan.  as  a  result,  lost  part  of  his  skin.  Moreover, 
even  in  detail,  there  is  close  correspondence  between  the  conclu- 
ding or  Bruidhean  portions  of  both  tales. 
Which  story  has  been  modelled  on  the  other? 
Let  us  begin  by  giving  a  brief  parallel  survey  of  the  frame- 
work upon  which  the  marvels  of  the  folktale  and  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  literary  tale  are  hung  : 

PARALLEL      SURVE  Y 

Orally  preserved  Bruidhean-       Literary      tali;     of    Bruidhean 
tales  of  the  Lorc&n  Mac  Luirc        Chaortii ainn .     as   ed.   by   P.    Mac 
type  (see  Append.  A.  p.  181,  Nos.        Piarais,    Connradh     na     Gaedhilge 
XVI-XIX  :  cf.  Dingle  A,  B,  C,  des-        1912  (n). 
cribed    infra  (2),    and    Roscommon 
version  of  some    Lorcan   incidents 
which  have  found     their  way  into 
folk     re-telling     I     of     Bruidhean 
Chaorthainn.    described     infra.  (3) 


(1)  infra  p.  181,  Nos.  XVI-XIX. 

(2)  The  following  three  tales,  recorded  in  the  Dingle  peninsula,  West 
Kerry,  have  sufficient  resemblance  to  Lorcan-tales  (cf.  next  footnote  ? 
to  deserve  mention  as  variants  : 

Dingle  A:  included  in  Giant-tale   I  A  analysed  supra,  p.   xvil  footnote. 

Dingle  B  follows  the  account  of  the  Everlasting  Fight  at  Ventry 
contributed  by  S.  6  Dubhda  to  B6aloideas  VI  13  sq.  (cf.  infra  p.xxxiv): 
i  year  after  the  Revivifying  Hag  had  been  killed  in  that  tight  by  Osgar, 
her  son  entices  Fionn  and  his  companions  by  means  of  fog  and  music  ic/. 
ne\t  footnote)  to  his  t  cuirt  *:  the  incidents  that  follow  are  much  as  in 
Dingle  A.  except  that  Osgar  shares  Diannaid's  adventures  and  that  after 
I  lie  sheepskin  episode  the  story  ends  abruptly  with  no  fight,  or  no  account 
of  what   happened  to  the  hag's  son. 

Dingle  C:  «  Steal  Cheadtaigh.  mat  Hi  na  Saracb  ••.  Hraloideas  III  387 
sg.,  analysed  infra,  p.    ITS.  footnote  to  Helper-tale  VII. 

(3)  Folk  retellings  of  the  literary    Bruidhean    Chaorthainn  sometimes 
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[Where  no  reference  to  a  particu- 
lar tale  is  given  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  at  least  tales  XVI- 
XVIII  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment.] 

1)  In  an  introductory  story  a 
hag  (XVIIA,  XVIII)  (Dingle  B). 
or  a  hag  and  her  son  (Dingle  C). 
or  a  magic  king  and  a  hag  (XVI- 
XVII,  XVIIB),  or  two  giants  (Din- 
gle A),   are   slain. 


1)   Introduction  : 

Colgan  Cruadharmach,  mac 
Dathchaoin  Trein,King  of  Lochlainn 
(Norway),  complains  that,  though 
called  King  of  the  Islands,  he  does 
not  possess  the  island  of  Ireland, 
in  fighting  for  which  his  ancestors 
Balor,  Breas,  and  others,  fell. 
After    fierce    fighting    Fionn    and 


borrow  incidents  from  folktales  of  the  Lorcan  type,  or  from  other  folktales 
(e  g.,  from  Lorcan  tales,  the  enticing  incident  in  no.  I,  the  introductory 
story  in  no.  II,  the  final  sheep-skin  episode  in  nos.  I,  II,  III  ;  from  other 
folktales,  the  hag  in  nos.  II  and  III  who  resuscitates  slain  enemies  :  cf. 
infra  p.  liii).  The  following  folk  re-tellings  of  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn  are 
known  to  me  : 

I  « An  Sean-duinin  a  thainig  chuig  na  Fianntaibh  »  (Roscommon), 
Bealo  ideas  VI  104  sq. 

II  No.  XXI  in  the  Helper  list.  Appendix  A,  infra  p.  LS3. 

III  J.  Curtin  Myths  221. 

IV  Donegal  oral  version  of  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn  published  by  Feargus 
Mac  Roigh  [i.e.  H.  Morris]  in  1932. 

V  Scottish  oral  version  in  J.  F.  Campbell  Pop.  Tales  of  the  W.  High- 
lands   II   192. 

The  folk  Bruidhean-tales  called  Dingle  A  and  Dingle  B  in  the  preceding 
footnote  are  like  Lorcan-tales  in  so  far  as  they  are  preceded  by  an  intro- 
ductory story  rather  than  an  introduction  of  the  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn 
type.  They  are  like  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn  in  so  far  as  they  stress  the 
fighting  element  and  make  Diarmaid,  or  Diarmaid  and  Osgar,  do  the  work 
of  saving  Fionn  and  his  companions.  They  agree  with  tales  of  the  Lorcan 
type  in  the  final  sheepskin  episode. 

Some  details  of  the  enticing  to  the  Bruidhean  in  Dingle  B  resemble  details 
occurring  in  a  similar  context  in  the  literary  Bruidhean-poem  called«  Seilg 
Shleibhe  Fuaid  »,  Oss.  Soc.  VI  20  sq.  (Fian  hunting  ;  fog  surrounds  them  ; 
they  hear  music). 

Folk  re-tellings  of  another  literary  Bruidhean  tale,  Br.  Cheise  Corainn, 
are  mentioned,  infra  p.  77. 

i  Goll  agus  an  Bhean  Mhor  »,  in  Dr.  D.  Hyde's  Sg.  Gaedh.  (Xutt)  306, 
is  a  folk  retelling  of  a  poem  belonging  to  the  Bruidhean  type,  namely 
«  Seilg  Ghleanna  an  Smoil  ->,  published  by  J.  O'Daly,  Oss.  Soc.  VI  74  sq. 
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(2)  Enticing  to  a  magic  house 
by  a  friend  or  relative  {XVI,  XVIIA, 
XV I II)  (Dingle  A,  B)  of  the 
enemy,  or  enemies,  slain  in  the 
introductory  story: 

Either  the  enticer  is  an  old 
dying  man,  who  later  dies,  and 
for  whom  a  white  horse  attached 
to  a  car  comes  —  The  Fian  stick 
to  the  corpse,  and  the  corpse 
sticks  to  the  car  —  All  are  carried 
off  to  the  magic  house  (two  Bally- 
vourney  versions   of   XVI) ; 

Or  a  little  old  man  instructs 
the  Fian  to  put  his  corpse  in  his 
car,  drawn  by  his  white  horse,  and 
to  follow  his  funeral  where  the 
horse  leads  them,  when  he  dies  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  a  day 
(Roscommon) ; 

Or  the  enticer  is  a  red-haired 
man  who  dies  after  twenty-one 
years  spent  serving  Fionn.  and 
is  carried  by  Fionn's  white  horse 
to  be  buried  on  «  Inis  Caol  i  as 
had  been  promised  him  (XVIII)  ; 

Or  the  enticer  is  the  Ceathar- 
nach  Fada  Caol  Riabhach,  son  of 
the  hag  s'ain  in  the  introductory 
story,  who  dies  after  serving  Fionn 
for  a  year  and  a  day  and  whose 
corpse    is  carried   by  four  herons 


his  men  defeat  Colgan.  Of  Col- 
gan's  family  only  the  youngest 
son  Miodhach  is  spared.  He  be- 
comes a  servant  of  Fionn's.  After 
long  service,  Fionn  (on  the  advice 
of  Conan  (*))  gives  Miodhach  a 
district  on  the  lower  Shannon  for 
himself. 

2)  Enticing  to  the  Bruidhean  by 
a  son  of  the  enemy  slain  in  the 
introduction  : 

A  poet  (whom  Conan  recognises 
as  Miodhach  in  disguise)  invites 
Fionn  and  the  Fian  to  his  Bruid- 
hean for  a  feast.  They  go,  leaving 
Oisin,  Fatha  Canann,  Diarmaid, 
Caoilte,  Fiachna  and   Inse   behind. 


(1)  This  is  characteristic  of  Conan  :   cf.  note  on  «  b   II  »  incidents  in 
Helper-tale  XXII,   infra  p.    183. 

(2)  From  here  on  XVII  B  bears    only  incidental    resemblances  to  the 
Bruidhean  type  (cf.  p.  26). 
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(his  brothers)  to  a  graveyard 
followed  by  the  Fian  as  had  been 
promised   1  im  (XVII  A)  ; 

Or  a  gruagach  (Ballingeary  ver- 
sion of  XV7 1),  or  a  huge  man 
(XVII),  invites  Fionn  to  his 
house ; 

Or    the    brother    of    the    giants 
slain    in     the    introductory    tale 
issues    the   invitation    (Dingle  A)  ; 

Or  the  enticing  is  as  described 
supra  p.  xxiv,  n.  2  (Dingle  B)  ;  Or 
there  is   no  invitation   (Dingle  C). 

3)  In  the  magic  house,  where 
a  feast  is  ready,  they  stick  to 
the  seats,  etc.  (XVI)  (similar 
incidents.  Dingle  A,  B,  C),  or  to 
the  knives,  and  the  knives  to  the 
table    (XVII)  ; 

Or  in  the  temple  on  «  Inis  Caol  » 
they  stick  (XVIII)  (in  an  unspeci- 
fied graveyard,   XVII  A). 

4)  The  enticer  arrives  to  behead 
them.  Fionn  wishes  for  Lorcan 
(called  «  Sriun  gan  Orm  »,  XVII  A) 
who  had  helped  him  in  the  intro- 
ductory tale  (XVI,  XVII,  XVII 
A),  [xvm  as  also  Dingle  A  and  B, 
here  resemble  Bruidhean  Chaor- 
thainn.  As  there  is  no  enticer  in 
Dingle  C,  incidents  4  and  5  do 
not   occur  in   it.] 

5)  Lorcan  appears  and  at  once 
beheads  the  enticer  (XVI,  XVII)  ; 

Or  «  Sriun  gan  Orm  »  over- 
comes and  binds  him  (XVII  A)  ; 

Or  Donogh  Kamcosa  and  Diar- 
muid  O'Duivne  kill  him  (XVIII, 
which  ends  here)  ; 

Or  the  incident  is  omitted  here 
and  replaced  by  a  story  of  a  battle 
after  incident  8  (Dingle  A,  B  :  per- 


3)  In  the  Bruidhean,  whe- 
re a  feast  is  ready,  they  stick 
to  the  satin-covered  seats,  which 
become  bare  clay  (uir),  while  the 
boarded  walls  become  walls  made 
of  rowan-tree  rods  (de  shlataibh.  .  . 
caorthainn).  When  they  try  to  rise 
they  find  they  are  stuck  to  the 
clay. 

4)  Fionn,  by  chewing  his  thumb 
finds  out  that  Miodhach  and  many 
royal  allies  will  come  to  behead 
him  and  his  companions.  He 
urges  his  companions  to  die  nobly, 
sounding  the  Dord  Fian.  They 
close  their  lips  and  sound  the 
Dord  Fian  (x).  Fiachna  and  Inse 
sent  by  Oisin  for  news,  hear  the 
Dord  Fian. 

5)  Having  come  to  the  Bruidh- 
ean they  set  about  defending  it. 
There  is  much  fierce  fighting,  in 
the  course  of  which  Fiachna,  Inse, 
Diarmaid,  and  Fatha  Canann, 
prove  their  bravery  and  fidelity. 
Miodhach  is  killed  and  beheaded 
by  Diarmaid.  [There  is  an  amusing 
interlude  in  which  the  hungry 
Conan   is   fed,   and   drink     poured 


(1)  Often  referred  to  in  Fian  stories,  meaning  apparently  'droning  of  the 
Fiana'. 
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haps  a  borrowing  from  Bruidhean 
Chaorthainn  8).  [For  Dingle  C 
see  sui>ru  incident    1.] 

6)  Lorcan.  by  using  a  magic- 
balm  (not  blood),  frees  the  Fian. 
[The  freeing  is  by  the  blood  of  a 
magic  animal  in  Dingle  A,  B,  C: 
</    analysis   of   C    infra   p.    178.] 

In  XVII  A  •  Sriun  gan  Orm » 
forces  the  enticer  to  free  them. 

7)  One.  of  the  Fian  (Conan, 
XVI.  XVI IA  ;  also  in  Dingle  A.B,C, 
and  in  Roscommon  version)  (<■  The 
strongest  man  in  the  Fian  »,  XVII, 
from  Donegal),  either  because  the 
magic  remedy  is  all  used  up,  or  as 
a  punishment  for  his  greed,  is 
pulled  away  from  the  seat  to 
which  his  buttocks  (*)  had  stuck, 
leaving  his  skin  behind. 

8)  A  sheepskin  is  substituted 
for  the  lost  skin.  From  the  wool 
that  grew  on  the  sheepskin  the 
Fiana  used  to  make  their  stockings 


into  his  mouth,  by  Diarmaid  from 
the  roof  of  the  Bruidhean.] 

6)  Diarmaid  then  continues  the 
battle  and  kills  the  three  Kings 
of  Inis  Tuile.  whose  blood,  rubbed 
to  the  Fian  and  to  the  doors,  relea- 
ses the  Fian. 


7)  The  blood  is  used  up  before 
Conan  is  reached.  His  two  heels, 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  shoulders, 
are  stuck  to  the  ground  (talamh). 
Diarmaid  and  Fatha  Canann  pull 
him  free,  leaving  his  skin  stuck  to 
the  ground. 


8)  The  King  of  the  World 
continues  the  battle  to  avenge 
his  allies.  Miodhach  and  the  three 
Kings  of  Inis  Tuile.     Oisin    arrives 


(1)  Definitely  loin  '  buttocks  '  in  the  unpublished  Coolea  (Ballyvourney) 
version  of  XVI  (sec  quotation  from  it  infra  p.  141.  footnote),  in  the  Bal- 
lingeary  version,  in  Dingle  A.  B,  C.  in  xvn  A  Galway),  and  in  a  line  by 
a  ClareAVaterford  poet  of  the  18th  century,  Donnchadh  Buadh  Mac  Con 
Mara  (ed.  R.  6  Foghludha,  1933:  Eachtra  Ghiolla  an  Amarain,  1.  167), 
Do  bhi  croiceann  dubh  joisce  ar  a  Uv'tin  mar  iadach  (referring  to  Conan). 
Not  so  clearly  loin  in  other  versions.  The  episode  of  the  skin  left  behind 
is  omitted  completer^  from  Will,  a  Donegal  version:  but  that  the  epi- 
sode was  current  in  Donegal  too  is  proved  by  its  inclusion  in  XVII,  and 
by  its  having  spread  from  some  Bruidhean-tale  such  as  that  under  review 
to  a  Donegal  oral  version  of  the  literary  Bruidhean  Cheise  Corainn  (see 
discussion  of  the  incident  infra  pp.  77-78).  |  It  has  spread  also  to  a  Wexford 
prose  folk  version  of  Laoidh  na  Sealga  (c/.  infra  p.  27.  footnote)  published 
by  l".  Ki.nm.i.v  in  his  Leg.  FicU,  L866,  p.208  :  1891,  p.  184].  Donegal  story- 
tellers, however,  noticeably  refrain  from  making  Conan  the  person  who 
is  put  in  the  undignified  position.  The  tendency  to  make  Conan  an  object 
Of  ridicule  seems  to  be  of  southern  origin,  as  Dr.  Eoin  Mai'  Neil]  has  pointed 
out  in   I 'art    I  of  Duanaire  Finn.  p.  LXV. 

Further  instances  of  Conan's  sticking  to  a  seat  are  mentioned  infra  p.  78, 
footnote   1. 
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(XVI,  Ballingeary  version,  and 
unpublished  Ballyvourney  version  ; 
also  XVII,  from  Donegal  ;  XYII 
A,  From  South  Galway  [many 
sheepskins]  ;  Dingle  A,  B.  C  :  and 
Roscommon  version).  [Dingle  A 
and  B  add  an  account  of  a  batt- 
le :  see  supra  incident  5.] 


The  Fian  come  out  of  theBruidhean. 
A  great  battle  is  fought,  in  which 
Osgar  beheads  the  King  of  the 
World.  The  enemy  are  massacred, 
except  a  few  who  escape  by  flight. 


If  we  consider  the  parallel  survey  given  above  we  shall  discover      Folktale 

many  points  to  indicate  that  the  folktale  has  served  as  model  sen^03^ejas 
for  the  literary  tale. 

In  the  first  place  the  literary  tale  opens  with  a  pseudo-historical  Episode    1 

introduction  closely   connected   with  the  tale   itself,   so   closely     (bipartite 

structure 
connected  that,  if  we  had  no  folktale  to  guide  us.  we  might  more  obvious 

almost  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  literary  tale  is  built  on  in  folktale) 
the  two-part  foundation  which  is  so  obvious  in  the  folktale. 
A  folk  adaptor  who  did  not  like  history  might  have  omitted  the 
pseudo-historical  introduction  without  seriously  injuring  the  Brui- 
dhean-tale  which  follows  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  literary 
tale  has  no  obvious  tendency  to  fall  into  two  parts,  is  it  probable 
that  a  folk  adaptor,  instead  of  either  preserving  the  introduction 
much  as  it  stands  in  the  literary  tale,  or  omitting  it  completely, 
would  have  thought  rather  of  substituting  for  it  the  loosely 
connected  Helper-story  with  which  the  Lorcan  type  of  Bruidh- 
ean-tale  opens?  This,  however,  is  what  must  have  happened 
if  we  are  to  suppose  that  a  folk  adaptor  altered  the  Bruidhean 
Chaorthainn  tale  to   a  tale  of  the   Lorcan  type. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  suppose  that  a  literary  redactor 
found  before  him  a  Helper-tale  and  a  Bruidhean-tale  loosely 
joined  together,  as  folktales  often  are  loosely  joined  together 
for  the  sake  of  length  by  Irish  storytellers,  (x)  no  improbability 
is  involved  in  the  course  of  action  we  must  assume  him  to  have 
taken  :  trained  in  the  recitation  of  well-knit  hero-tales  he  altered 
the  loosely  connected  introductory  story  to  a  true  introduction, 
closely  connected  with  the  Bruidhean-tale  which  was  to  follow  ; 
trained,  too,  in  a  school  whose  tradition  was  to  turn  folk  marvel 
into  pseudo-realism,  or  pseudo-history,  he  altered  the  victory 
over  magic  opponents  of  the  introductory  folktale  to  the  pseudo- 
historic  victory  of  Fionn  over  a  Norse  king  of  the  literary  intro- 
duction (2). 


(1)  Cf.,  e.g.,  supra  p.  xiv,  footnote,  analysis  of  first  story  mentioned  ; 
supra  p.  xxiv,  note  3,  item  5;  infra  Appendix  E,  p.  194,  first  Mur- 
chadh-tale. 

(2)  An  instance  of  folk   marvel  becoming  pseudo-realism  is  cited  infra 
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Episode  7       Passing  on   to   the   Bruidhean   part   of  the   tales,   where  the 

motif  "in   agreement  m  detail  is  elose,  we  discover  an  important  difference 

older  form  in   the  episode  of  the  losing  of  his  skin  by  Conan  (episode  7). 

in  folktale)  The  folktales  make  him  lose  the  skin  of  his  buttocks  and  follow 

it  up  with  a  humourous  passage  (episode  8)  about  the  resultant 

growth    of    wool    upon    Conan.     This    reminds    one    of    ancient 

Greek  story-tellers'  making  Theseus  lose  part  of  his  buttocks 

when  he  was  pulled  up  by  Herakles  from  the  rock  in  Hades  to 

which  he  had  stuck,  and  of  their  following  it  up  with  a  humorous 

passage  poking  fun  at  the  Athenians,   the  people  of  Theseus, 

who   were  therefore  nicknamed  'slim-buttocked   '  C). 


p.  liv.  There  a  fierce  witch,  coming  to  revivify  her  dead  son  by  magic,  is 
altered  to  a  mother  coming  to  lament  her  dead  son  and  to  go  to  fetch 
a  doctor  for  him.  The  turning  of  folklore  into  pseudo-history  is  discussed 
infra  p.  lxxxvii. 

The  argument  connot  be  reversed  :  there  was  among  folktale-tellers  no 
tradition  of  deliberately  altering  literary  lore,  with  its  tendency  to  lay 
stress  on  heroism,  to  the  simpler  style  and  marvel-moulded  standards  of 
folklore.     See  infra  Appendix  B,  p.  188. 

Unintentional  mis-telling  of  tales,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out, 
is  quite  different  from  deliberate  alteration.  [Such  unintentional  mis- 
telling  is  not  unusual  today.  In  time  gone  by,  when  storytelling  was 
common  in  Ireland,  it  was  doubtless  much  less  frequent.]  The  story  of 
Lorcan  Mac  Luirc  is  a  fine  complex  folktale.  Here  then  there  can  be 
no  question  of  unintentional  mis-telling.  Deliberate  alteration  by  an 
artist  of  a  fine  literary  tale  to  a  fine  folk  tale  is  what  is  required  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  tale  of  Lorcan  Mac  Luirc  was  formed  out  of  Bruid- 
hean Chaorthainn. 

Existing  folk  versions  of  the  literary  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn  (supra 
p.  xxiv,  footnote  3)  are  all  more  or  less  true  to  the  pseudo-historical  and 
heroic  atmosphere  of  the  literary  tale.  Sometimes  the  introduction  is 
changed  to  an  introductory  Helper-tale.  This  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  tales  of  the  Lorcan  type,  which  are  so  close  to  the  Bruid- 
hean Chaorthainn  tale  that  they  could  hardly  fail  to  excercise  influence 
on  oral  versions  of  it. 

(1)  Apollodorus  The  Librari/,  with  an  English  tr.  by  Sir  J.G.  Frazer, 
1921 ,  vol  II,  Epitome  ii  24  (Loeb  Classical  Libr.)  :  'But  when  Theseus  arrived 
With  Pirithous  in  Hades,  he  was  beguiled;  for,  on  the  pretence  that  they 
were  about  to  partake  of  good  cheer,  Hades  bade  them  first  be  seated  on 
the  Chair  of  Forgetfulness,  to  which  they  grew  and  were  held  fast  by  coils 
of  serpents.  Pirithous  therefore  remained  bound  for  ever,  but  Hercules 
brought  Theseus  up  and  sent  him  to  Athens  :  [See  also  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer's 
note,  ibidem,  p.  152. J     Pirithous  had  gone  to  Hades  to  woo  Persephone. 
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In  the  literary  tale  Conan  loses  the  skin  of  his  heels,  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  shoulders  :  no  humorous  passage  follows  the 
account   of  the  loss. 

Again  an  explanation  readily  occurs  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis 
that  the  literary  redactor  had  a  folktale  like  the  Lorcan-tale 
before  him  as  his  model  :  the  rump  was  not  so  freely  spoken  of  in 
the  halls  of  the  gentry,  where  the  literary  storyteller's  tale 
would  have  had  its  first  audience,  as  in  the  cottage  kitchens 
where  those  who  listen  to  folktales  gather  ;  also  the  literary 
version  gave  an  opportunity  of  explaining  Conan's  epithet  Maol, 
an  opportunity  of  which  the  redactor  of  the  literary  tale  made 


Theseus  had  accompanied  him  to  help  him  (cf.  ib.,  vol.  II,  Library  v  12). 

Aulus  Gellius  (X,  xvi,  13)  refers  also  to  the  rescue  of  Theseus  by  Her- 
cules. 

The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  Equites,  1.  1368,  says  :  '  Indeed  men 
commonly  call  the  Athenians  smooth-buttocked  (Xiononvyaq),  and  they 
make  a  legend  about  Theseus,  that  when  pulled  up  by  Herakles  he  left 
behind  upon  the  rock  [a  portion  of]  his  buttocks'  (xareAmev  enl  rrjv 
Tierqav   rrjv  nvyrjv). 

Suidas,  ed.  Ada  Adler,  p.  275,  1.  2  sq.,  sub  voce  Atanoi,  having  related 
this  story  of  Theseus'  loss  of  the  portion  of  his  buttocks  attached  to  the 
rock  (to  7iQoat]va>/j,evov  avrf]  x&v  yAovraJv  //.egos),  adds  that  the 
nickname  was  then  given  to  the  rest  of  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Theseus 
(elg     ripirjv    ixelvov). 

Sticking  to  magic  objects  occurs  in  international  folktales  (to  a  magic 
goose,  Aarne-Thompson  571  ;  to  a  poker,  593),  and  in  folklore  in  Ireland 
{e.g.,  in  Toruigheacht  Mhadadh  na  Seacht  gCos,  P.  Mac  AoDHaiN  d'aithris, 
P.  6  MoGHRaiN  do  chuir  i  n-eagar,  Dublin,  Browne  and  Nolan,  p. 44  :  hero's 
sword  sticks  to  magic  dog,  hand  to  sword,  foot  to  earth)  ;  also  in  the 
indecent  Modern  Irish  literary  tale  Eachtra  Chle'irigh  na  gCroiceann  (see 
Dr.  R.  Flower's,  account  of  this  tale  and  discussion  of  the  sticking  motif 
in  his  Cat.  of.  Ir.  MSS  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  II  367  sq.  ;  cf.  reference  to 
Scottish  and  Wexford  oral  versions  in  P.  Kennedy's  Leg.  Fict.,  1866,  p. 
23,  where  it  is  distinguished  from  another  tale  with  a  similar  title,  a 
Wexford  version  of  the  international  folk  episode  of  the  Untutored  Youth 
Who  Makes  the  Princess  Laugh,  Aarne-Thompson  571,  episode  III,  to  be 
mentioned  again  infra  p.   116,  footnote  2). 

Cf.  the  Welsh  Pryderi  sticking  to  the  bowl  and  slab,  and  the  Irish  Bran 
to  a  ball  of  yarn,  mentioned  by  W.  Stokes,  RC  V  232,  footnote  1. 

Further  references  to  the  motif  are  given  in  C.  Plummer's  Bethada  II 
324   §  31,  348   §  12. 

My  friend  Professor  Michael  Tierney  informs  me  that  the  sticking  motif 
in  classical  literature  has  been  studied  in  the  Revue  des  Etudes  Grecques, 
1931,  in  an  article  which  neither  he  nor  I  have  been  able  to  consult, 
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use,  in  full  accord  with  the  Dinnsheanchas  and  Coir  Anmann 
tradition  in  which  he  was  bred.  (')  Moreover  the  redactor  of 
the  literary  tale,  wishing  to  end  his  story  on  that  heroic  note 
which  is  its  chief  excellence,  by  omitting  the  humorous  passage 
was  enabled  to  begin  immediately  a  description  of  a  final  battle 
for  which  there  was  no  need  and  no  room  in  most  versions  of 
the  magically  controlled  folktale. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  suppose  that  a  folk  redactor  was 
using  the  literary  tale  as  his  model  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  either  accidentally  blundered  on  the  older  version  of 
the  motif,  or  that  the  older  version  was  borrowed  by  him  from 
some  other  story  now  lost,  which  brings  us  to  a  new  difficulty  : 
why  is  that  older  story  now  lost  if  it  was  once  so  common  and 
so  popular  as  to  be  able  to  influence  many  folk  versions  (8)  of 
the    sticking   incident? 

The  manner  in  which  the  Fian  are  enticed  to  the  Bruidhean 
(episode  2)  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  folk  Bruidhean-tales  belon- 
ging to  the  Lorcan  type.  A  northern  version  and  a  western 
version,  however,  agree  with  two  of  the  Cork  versions  in  intro- 
ducing a  horse  into  the  episode.  Neither  the  decrepit  old  man 
who  is  connected  with  the  coming  of  the  horse,  nor  the  horse 
itself,  resembles  the  weird  Giolla  Deacair  or  his  extraordinary 
horse  sufficiently  to  explain  them  as  being  modelled  on  the 
Giolla  and  his  horse  in  the  literary  tale  of  the  Giolla  Deacair. 
Moreover  the  rareness  (3)  of  recorded  folk  versions  of  the  story 
of  the  Giolla  Deacair  suggests  that  it  was  hardly  popular  enough 
to  have  influenced  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  version  of 
the  Lorcan   type  of  Bruidhean-tale. 

The  horse  notif  ii  Bruidhean-tales  is  then  probably  original 
to  them.  It  is  in  tales  of  the  Lorcan  type.  It  is  not  in  the 
literary  tale  of  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn.  Therefore  if  we  adopt 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Lorcan  tale  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
literary  tale  we  are  faced  with  difficulties  the  same  as  those  that 
have  already  been  considered  when  that  hypothesis  was  being 
discussed  in   relation   to   the   sticking   incident. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  here  the  case  seems  to  be  even  stronger. 
Lor  if  Dr.  Krappe,  having  considered  tales  belonging  to  the 
class  of  the  medieval  tale  of  the  horse  on  which  the  Emperor 
Theodoric,  unable  to  dismount,  was  carried  to  Hell,  is  right  (*) 


(1)  The   epithet   Maol   is   similarly   explained    in    episodes   referred    to 
infra  p.  Ill,  note  to  17d  of  poem  LX,  and  footnote. 

(2)  References  supra  p.  wvin,  footnote. 

(!{)  There  is  one  in  J.  Curtin's  Hero-tales  514  sq. 

(1)  Dr.  Krappe's  argument  concerning  the  tale  of  the  i  Gilla  Darker*, 
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in  concluding  that  in  the  original  tale  upon  which  the  horse- 
part  of  the  Giolla  Deacair  story  is  based  the  Fian  were  carried 
to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  dead,  and  that  in  that  original  tale 
the  part  of  the  Giolla  Deacair  himself  was  taken  by  a  figure 
representing  Death,  then  the  Lorcan-tale  in  some  respects 
certainly  presents  traits  more  archaic  than  any  presented  either 
by  the  stories  considered  by  Dr.  Krappe  or  by  other  Irish  Bruidh- 
ean-tales  ;  for  the  horse  in  northern,  western  and  southern, 
versions  of  the  Lorcan-type  Bruidhean-tale  in  question  is  con- 
nected with  a  dead  man  ;  in  the  northern  version  it  leads  the 
Fian  to  a  well-known  island  graveyard  ;  and  in  one  of  the 
western  versions  (XVII  A,  South  Galway)  the  four  herons,  who 
in  this  version  take  the  place  of  the  horse,  lead  them  to  an 
unspecified  graveyard. 

Now  it  is  in  Hades,  the  ancient  Greek  realm  of  the  dead,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  Herakles  found  Theseus  stuck  to  the  rock 
and  pulled  him  off.  Do  all  Bruidhean-stories,  as  Dr.  Krappe 
believes  (*),  go  back  to  some  mythological  tale,  or  group  of  tales, 
dealing  with  journeys  to  the  realm  of  the  dead?  This  is  a 
question  the  final  answer  to  which  had  better,  perhaps,  be  left 
over  till  the  general  mythology  of  Ireland  has  been  more  scientific- 
ally, broadly,  and  thoroughly,  analysed  than  it  has  yet  been. 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  point  out  that 
Bruidhean-tales  are  very  old  and  seem  to  belong  definitely 
to  that  class  of  Fionn-lore  which  exists  primarily  by  oral  unlearn- 
ed tradition  and  only  secondarily  in  manuscript  versions  and 
learned   adaptations. 

Future  investigators  will  doubtless  study  the  relationship  of 


RC  XL IX  96  sq.,  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  sound.  Where,  however,  he 
holds  (p.  103  sq.)  that  the  Happy  Otherworld  of  Gaelic  mythology  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Realm  of  the  Dead  he  is  on  doubtful  ground,  and 
should  have  said  something  of  Kuno  Meyer's  arguments  in  his  paper 
entitled  Der  irische  Totengolt  unci  die  Toteninsel  (Sitzungsber.  der  Preuss. 
Ak.  der  Wiss.,  Berlin,  1919,  p.  537  sq.  :  see  especially  p.  544  sq.),  which 
make  it  seem  probable  that  the  Happy  Otherworld  is  a  realm  of  the  ever- 
living  contrasted  with  the  Realm  of  the  Dead.  Dr.  Krappe  is  on  surer 
ground  when,  in  another  article,  in  RC  XLVIII  109  sq.,  he  admits  that, 
in  the  mythological  stories  as  we  have  them,  and  in  the  superstitious 
beliefs  of  Christian  Gaeldom,  there  has  been  confusion  between  the  realms 
of  the  gods  of  the  living  and  the  gods  of  the  dead. 

Dr.  Krappe  has  studied  the  Theodoric  legend  in  Le  Moijen  Age  XXXVIII 
(1928)  190  sq. 

(1)  Cf.  his  paper  mentioned  infra  p.  27,  1.2,  read  by  the  writer  in  1932, 
but  at  the  moment  (1937)  not  available. 
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Battle  of    the  West  Kerry  folktale  of  the  Everlasting  Fight  at  Yentry  (x) 
Ventry      to  tne  literary  tale  of  the  Battle  of  Yentry  (2).     Here  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  that  the  Irish  folk  motif  of  the  Everlasting 
Fight,  in  which  the  warriors  of  the  enemy  army  are  resuscitated 
during  the  night  by  a  magic  hag  (3),  forms  the  chief  element  of 
the  folktale  and  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  literary  tale,  where 
the  year-long  continuance  of  the  fighting  is  left  without  explana- 
tion. 
Macgnlmar-       Next  we  come  to  the  story  of  Fionn's  boyhood.     This  story, 
tha  Finn    ull(jer  the  title  Macgnimariha  Finn,  is  told  in     what  seems  to 
be  12th  century  Irish  prose  in  a  very  summary  fashion.  That 
unadorned  Middle  Irish  version  is  preserved  in  a  single  manus- 
cript (4).     The   12th    century    Fotha    Catha    Cnucha,    a  pseudo- 
historical  story  inserted  by  the   Interpolator  ("H"),  who  may 
have  lived  in  the    13th    century,    in    Leabhar  na    hUidhre  (5), 
contains  only  a  few  of  the  incidents  of  Fionn's  boyhood.    The 
same  is  true  of  the  11th  or  12th  century  Dinnsheanchas  poem 
"Almu  I"(6),  upon  which  Fotha  Catha  Cnucha  is  partly  based.  The 
stanzas    about    Fionn   from    Gilla   in    Chomded   hiia   Cormaic's 
poem   A    Ri  rlchid,  reidig  dam   (12th   century),   edited  by   K. 
Meyer  in  his  Fianaigecht,  p.  46  sq.,  refer  to  many  of  the  incidents, 
but  cannot  be  said  to  relate  them.     The  14th  or  15th  century 
poem  on  Fionn's  boyhood  in  Duanaire  Finn  (poem  XV)  tells 
the  incidents  so  briefly  that  it  again  appears  to  be  referring  to 
incidents  that  are  well  known  rather  than  relating  them.    More- 
over it  too  is  contained  in  a  single  manuscript. 

Nevertheless  the  story  of  Fionn's  boyhood  during  the  past 
hundred  years  has  been  a  favourite  with  unlettered  storytel- 
lers (7).  The  modern  oral  versions  differ  widely  among  them- 
selves but  are  all  recognisable  fundamentally  as  the  same  story. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  the  modern  story-tellers  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  derived  their  versions  of  the  tale  from  the  single  poorly 

(1)  Included  in  Giant-tale  I  A,  analysed  supra  p.  xvn  footnote.  Other 
version  prefixed  to  the  Bruidhean-tale  described  as  Dingle  B  supra  p. 
xxiv  footnote. 

(2)  Ed.  K.  Meyer,  1885  ;  oral  version  mentioned  infra  p.  xxxix  foot- 
note 2. 

(3)  References  infra  p.  liii. 

(4)  Ed.  by  K.  Meyer,  RC  V  195  sq.  ;  corrigenda  ib.  508,  and  Archiv  f. 
celt.  Lex.  I  482  ;  further  corrigenda  and  tr.,  liriu  I  180  sq. 

(5)  p.  41  b  9.  For  bibliography  (and  reference  to  YBL  copy)  see  In- 
troduction to  Lebor  na  Huidre,  ed.  by  R.  I.  Best  and  O.  J.  Bergin.  1929, 
p.  xxxi.  For  date  cf.  infra  p.  lx,  discussion  of  item  xxx. 

(6)  E.  J.  Gwynn  Metr.  D.  II  72  sq. 
{!)  See  infra  p.  32,  footnote  2. 
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constructed  Middle  Irish  version,  or  from  the  brief  references 
in  the  poems.  Indeed  the  references  go  rather  to  show  that  oral 
versions,  resembling  the  modern  oral  versions  and  differing 
in  certain  details  from  the  Macgnimartha,  were  current  at  all 
periods  (cf.  infra  notes  to  poem  XV). 

In  section  7  of  this  Introduction  (x)  we  shall  make  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  story  of  Fionn's  youth.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  a  tale  which 
never  properly  speaking  became  a  literary  tale  and  which  is 
nevertheless  universally  known  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  deserves 
even  more  than  the  story  of  Oisin  in  the  Land  of  Youth,  or 
than  the  Lorcan-type  of  Bruidhean-tale,  to  be  included  in  the 
list  of  stories  which  belong  primarily  to  oral  tradition. 

In  south  Munster,  on  a  hill-side  in  the  parish  of  Ballyvourney,    Diarmaid 
Co.  Cork,  is  a  place  called  Leabaidh  Diarmada.     Professor  E.  6  *   Grainne 
Tuathail  in  his  Sgealta  Mhuintir  Luinigh  (p.   208)  says  that 
in  the  parish  of  Lr.  Badoney  in  Co.  Tyrone"'  a  pile  of  large  stones 
with  a  cave  underneath  "  is  known  as  Liobaidh  Dhiarmuda  agus 
Ghrainne.     A  similarly  named  place  in  Co.  Sligo  is  referred  to 
by  the  Rev.    E.    Hogan   in  his   Onomasticon  (2),   and   Geoffrey 
Keating  in  his  Foras  Feasa  ar  Eirinn  speaks  of  a  Leabaidh 
Dhiarmada  Ui  Dhuibhne  agus  Ghrainne  situated  in  south  west 
Galway  (3).     To  these  particular  instances  from  the  north,  south 
and  west  of   Ireland   may   be   added   Father  Ho  gan's   general 
statement    (4)   that  "  Labba   Dhiarmada     agus    Grainne"   is   a 
"  name  of  cromlechs  passim".     This  statement  is  confirmed  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd,  who,  in   Gadelica  I  83,  writes  "  To  the  present- 
day  native  of  almost  any  Irish-speaking  district  the  use  of  Leaba 
Dhiarmuda  agus  Ghrainne  as  the  current  name  for  a  cromlech  is 
quite  a  commonplace,  in  fact,  I  might  assert  that,  so  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  no  other  is  in  such  general  use.  "     Therefore, 
though  the  Pursuit  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne  is  not  easily  found 
as  a  folktale  today  (5),  these  place-names  must  have  ensured  that 


(1)  Cf.  especially  pp.  L  sq.,  lxiX. 

(2)  s.v.  Lebaid  Dhiarmada  Ui  Dhuibhne  agus  Grainne. 

(3)  Cf.  Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen's  Index,  lr.  Texts  Soc.  XV  345. 

(4)  Onomasticon,  I.e. 

(5)  For  a  note  on  the  competition  folk  version  from  Coolea,  Ballyvourney, 
Co.  Cork,  see  infra,  p.  154.  Dr.  Hyde  has  contributed  a  Roscommon  folk 
version  to  Bealoideas  iv  425.  A  very  broken-down  folk  version  from 
Tyrone  is  to  be  found  in  E.  6  Tuathail's  Sg.  Mhuintir  Luinigh  108. 
There  is  a  version  from  Galway  in  S.  Mac  GiOLLARNaxH's  Loinnir  Mac 
Leabhair  1936,  p.  47  sq.  ;  and  a  Donegal  version  has  been  contributed  to 
Bealoideas  VII  125  sq.,  by  S.  Mac  Meanman. 
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it  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Moreover  Standish  Hayes 
O'Grady  says  that  in  the  19th  century  the  peasantry  could 
supply  details  concerning  Diarmaid's  hunting  of  the  boar,  and 
his  own  consequent  death,  which  are  not  contained  in  the  literary 
story  ('). 

On  the  other  hand  that  the  story,  at  least  in  the  general  form 
of  Grainne's  elopement  with  Diarmaid  and  Fionn's  pursuit  of 
the  lovers,  was  accepted  as  literary  matter  by  the  learned  of  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries  is  proved  by  fragments  of  it  and  referen- 
ces to  it  contained  in  the  early  literature  (2).  That  the  actual 
framework  (3)  of  the  Early  Modern  manuscript  tale  (4)  was  well 
known  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  is  proved  by 
references  1°  in  Acallam  na  Sendrach  (c.  1200.  Stokes's  ed.. 
1.  1515  sq.),  2°  in  poem  XVIII  of  Duanaire  Finn  (written  between 
1250  and  1400  :  cf.  infra  p.  40),  and  3°  in  almost  all  the  second- 
last  stanzas  of  the  series  of  poems  by  Gearoid  Iarla  (f  1398) 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  manuscript  called  the 
Rook   of   Fermoy  (5). 

With  this  puzzling  tale  (6),  then,  which  may  well  have  been 
popular  always  in  much  the  same  form  with  both  learned  and 
unlearned,  we  may  suitably  end  this  survey  of  Fionn-lore 
preserved  primarily  by  oral  unlearned  tradition  and  pass  on  to 


(1)  See  his  notes  to  Toruigheacht  Dhiarmuda  agus  Ghrainne  (edition  of 
the  Soc.  for  the  Pres.  of  the  Ir.  Lang.,  1906,  Pt.  II,  p.  81).  O'Grady  there 
says  also,  i  It  is  singular  that  Diarmuid  na  m-ban  should  have  met  his 
death  by  the  same  beast  that  slew  Adonis,  whom  he  may  be  said  to 
represent  in  Irish  legend. »  For  the  Adonis  story  see  Apollodorus 
Library  III  xiv  4,  ed.  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,  1921.  Cf.  discussion  of  a  mythological 
origin  for  the  Diarmaid  story  infra  p.  xlvii.  Details  similar  to  the  addi- 
tional details  known  to  O'Grady,  presumably  from  Clare  or  Limerick 
storytellers,  were  also  known  to  storytellers  in  Kilkenny  and  in  Scotland 
(cf.  Gadelica  I,  p.  85  note  4,  and  p.  302). 

(2)  10th  cent.  :   Items  XXIII  and  XXIV  from  Meyer's  list  discussed 

infra,    pp.    lix-lx. 

11  th  cent.  :   Item  XXV,  the  date  of  which  is  discussed  infra,  p.  lx. 

(3)  i.e.,  the  elopement  ;  Fionn's  pursuit  of  the  lovers  :  the  death  of 
Diarmaid  caused  by  a  pig. 

(4)  Bibliographical  references  infra  p.  173. 

(5)  e.g.  mac  i  Dhuibhnc  won  Grainne  against  Fionn's  will,  p.  159,  1.  12  ; 
Diarmaid  6  Duinn  was  killed  by  a  pig  on  Beann  Ghulban.  p.  162,  1.  1. 

,  Tdraigheacht  Diarmada  7  Ghrainne  is  discussed  by  G.  Schoepperle 
in  her  Tristan  &  Jsolt  (see  under  Diarmaid  and  under  Grdinnc  in  the  index 
to  that  work)  and  also  by  the  same  scholar  in  RC  XXXI II   11-57,  158-80. 
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the   consideration   of   Fionn-lore   preserved   mainly   by   learned 
and  literary  tradition. 


§    4       FlONN    LITERATURE 

When  old  men  gathered  by  the  fireside  in  the  Cork  Gaeltacht  Sean  (y 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  it  was  their  custom  to  while  away  the  (-athasaigh 
time  by  telling  stories  to  one  another.  So  I  have  been  informed 
by  Sean  Aindi  f  Chathasaigh  of  Eallyvourney,  who  has  lately 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  Sean  Aindi  was  himself  a  storyteller 
of  the  same  type  as  most  of  those  old  men  whom  he  had  in  mind. 
His  repertory  consisted  mainly  of  international  folktales,  or 
tales  resembling  the  international  ones  so  closely  that  the  student 
of  literature  would  certainly  unhesitatingly  place  them  in  the 
same  genre  for  purposes  of  literary  classification.  Sean  Aindi's 
repertory  was,  then,  mainly  a  folk  repertory,  bearing  upon  it 
the  marks  characteristic  of  tales  that  have  been  either  formed, 
or  transformed,  by  generations  of  unlettered  traditional  peasant 
story-tellers. 

Not  far  from  the  house  where  Sean  Aindi  lived,  lived  a  younger  Tadhg  6 
story-teller,  Tadhg  Dhonacha  Rhig  I  Dhuinnin.  Tadhg  possessed  Dumnin 
an  even  richer  repertory  of  international  folktales  than  was 
possessed  by  Sean  Aindi.  In  addition  he  knew  some  tales  of  a 
different  sort,  which,  however,  he  was  unwilling  to  tell,  because 
he  could  not  tell  them  in  the  way  in  which  his  father.  Donacha 
Reag,  whom  I  never  knew,  used  to  tell  them.  Among  those  tales 
were  Rodach  an  Chota  Lachtna  and  Rruidhean  Cheise  Corainn. 
Their  plots  he  knew  as  well  as  his  father.  Rut  their  elaborate 
style  and  wording  escaped  him  (1).  Tadhg  also  knew  a  few 
stray  verses  of  Ossianic  poetry  (2),  learnt  by  him  from  his 
father,  who  could  repeat  whole  poems  ;  and  in  the  religious 
folktale  of  Sean  Rrathair  'a'  Crochuir  (3),  his  father,  Tadhg 
told  me,  used  to  insert  a  long  moral  poem,  which  Tadhg  regarded 
as  being  an  important    part  of  the  tale  but  of  which  only  a  few 


(1)  Cf.  Appendix  B,  infra  p.  18">.  There  I  speak  of  two  storytellers.  That 
is  more  accurate.  Both  men,  however,  learnt  their  stories  from  Donacha 
Beag  ;  and  Tadhg  also  knew  the  stories  I  happen  to  have  recorded  from 
his  friend,  Domhnall  Ban  6  Ceileachair,  rather  than  from  himself. 

(2)  Stanza  5  of  Duanaire  Finn  LVI,  on  Bran's  colours  (see  infra  p.  123), 
and  the  stanza  about  Osgar  fighting  with  God,  from  the  late  version  of 
the  Dialogue  between  Patrick  and  Oisin  (Oss.  Soc.  IV  46  ;  not  in  the  earlier 
version,   Duanaire  Finn  LVII). 

(3)  A  tale  of  a  hard  penance  —  a  little  like  Aarne-Thompson  756. 
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lines    remained    in    his    memory  (J).  Tadhg's    father  could  read 

Irish,  and  possessed  '  old  books  '  (2). 

«  Irishians  »      In  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Toruigheacht  Diarmada 

agus  Ghrainne  (3),   Standish  Hayes    O'Grady,    with  the  life  of 

pre-famine   Ireland  in  his  mind,   describes  how  the  "  Irishian" 

in  those  days  kept  a  knowledge  of  the  Early  Modern  literary 

tales  alive  among  the  people.     An   Irishian,   O'Grady  tells  us, 

"  is   among   the   peasantry   the   Anglo-Hibernian    equivalent   of 

the  word  Gaoidheilgeoir,  a  personal  noun  derived  from  Gaoid- 

heilg.  the  Gaelic  or  Irish  language  ;  and  means  one  learned  in 

that  tongue,  or  who  can  at  all  events  read  and  write    it.  "   By 

reason  of  the  existence  of    Irishians,    O'Grady  continues,  "  the 

reader  who  sp  *aks   Irish,  may  have  often  heard  a  labourer  in 

the  fields  discoursing  ex  cathedra  of  the  laws  and  the  weapons 

of  the  Fenians,    and  detailing  to  his  admiring  and  credulous 

hearers  the  seven  qualifications  required  by  them  in  a  newly 

admitted  comrade.  "     A  little  further  on  in  the  same  introduction 

O'Grady  speaks  of  the  collections  of  tales  contained  in  modern 

manuscripts:  "These,"   he   writes,  "were,   for   the   most   part, 

written   by   professional   scribes   and   schoolmasters,   and   being 

then  lent  to  or  bought  by  those  who  could  read  but  had  no  leisure 

to  write,  used  to  be  read  aloud  in  farmers'  houses  on  occasions 

when   numbers   were   collected   at    some   employment,    such   as 

wool-carding  in  the  evenings,  but  especially  at  wakes.    Thus  the 

people  became  familiar  with  all  these  tales.       The  writer  has 

heard  a  man  who  never  possessed  a    manuscript,    nor  heard  of 

O'Flanagan's  publication,   relate    at    the  fireside  the  death  of 

[the  sons  of]  Uisneach,  without  omitting  one  adventure,  and  in 

great  part  retaining     the  very  words  of  the  written  versions." 

Donacha         The  reason  of  the  difference  between  Tadhg  Dhonacha  Bhig's 

a  Se?p  ,     repertorv  and  that  of  Sean  Aindi  becomes  clear  in  the  light 
O  Duinnin       r  j  o 

of  O'Grady's  introduction  :  Tadhg's  father,  Donacha  Beag  O 
Duinnin.  with  whom  Tadhg  was  naturally  in  close  contact, 
had  some  of  the  learning  of  O'Grady's  Irishians.  He  may 
not  have  been  quite  as  learned  as  the  Irishians  whom  O'Grady 
had  in  mind,  for  even  in  Donacha  Beag's  time  the  decay  had 
begun  to  set  in  :  that  would  explain  why  stories  like  the  Fate 
of  the  Children  of  Uisneach,  whose  very  characters,  the  Ulidian 


(1)  The  first  line  is  Smaoinggig,  a  pheacaig,  gur  chaillis  do  ghaoltha 
[Smaoinggig,  Tadhg's  friend  Domhnall  Ban  6  Ceileachair  informs  me, 
stands  by  poetic  licence  for  natural  smaoinig.] 

(2)  Cf.  infra  p.  154. 

(3)  Oss.  Soc,  III,  1857  ;  quotations  here  from  reprint  of  1906,  publ.  by 
the  Soc.  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Ir.  Lang.,  Pt.  II,  pp.  xvi-xvm. 
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heroes,  belong  wholly  to  the  realm  of  literature,  are  not  included 
in  Tadhg's  repertory,  though  stories  like  Bruidhean  Cheise  Co- 
rainn  are  ;  for  the  characters  who  enter  into  Bruidhean  Cheise 
Corainn,  the  Fian  and  their  magic  opponents,  are  well-known 
to  Irish-speakers  even  where  no  Irishian  exists  or  has  left  his 
traces,  but  the  very  characters,  as  well  as  the  heroic  and  courtly 
motifs,  of  the  Ulidian  stories  are  outside  the  domain  of  the 
unlettered  story-teller  (1). 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  beside  the  class  of  Fionn  lore 
which  exists  primarily  by  oral  unlearned  tradition,  there  is 
another  class  which  exists  primarily  by  literary  and  learned 
tradition,  and  which  is  distinguished  from  the  unlearned,  purely 
oral,  Fionn  lore  by  being  found  in  modern  manuscripts.  When 
stories  or  poems  that  are  found  in  modern  manuscripts  are  told 
also  by  unlettered  story-tellers  (2),  we  may  confidently  surmise 
that  they  have  reached  those  storytellers  by  means  of  a  class 
such  as  O'Grady's  Irishians.  who  were  to  some  degree  the  inheri- 
tors of  the  learning  of  past  days. 

Learned,  or  manuscript,  Fionn  lore  is  not  alone  richer  in 
genres  and  tale-types  than  oral  lore,  but  the  individual  differen- 
ces of  tales  and  ballads  inside  those  types  are  much  greater  than 
in  oral  lore.  Where  the  folktale-teller  merely  arranges  certain 
well-known  motifs  with  minor  variations  inside  a  type  supplied 
to  him  ready-made,  the  literary  tale-maker  or  poet  so  diversifies 
both  type  and  motifs  that  it  is  often  hard  to  recognise  them  ; 
he  may  moreover  invent  motifs,  drawing  upon  his  experience 
of  life  to  give  character  and  reality  to  the  actors  in  his  story. 
The  spirit  which  he  infuses  into  the  whole,  too,  at  times  so  trans- 
forms it  that  the  material  type  which  holds  that  spirit  is  of  little 
or  no  account.  To  call  the  story  of  Lorcan  Mac  Luirc  a  Helper- 
tale  does  tell  something  essentially  important  about  that  story. 
On  the  other  hand  to  describe  the  Iliad  as  an  episode  in  a  Toraigh- 


Primarily 

learned 
Fionn  lore 


Types 


(1)  For  a  note  on  the  use  here  made  of  the  words '  literature',  '  unlettered', 
etc.,  see  Appendix  C,  infra,  p.  189. 

(2)  Examples  from  the  Fionn  cycle  already  referred  to  are  :  Bodach 
an  Chota  Lachtna  (supra  p.  xxxvn)  ;  Bruidhean  Cheise  Corainn  ;  Bruidh- 
ean Chaorthainn  ;  Seilg  Ghleanna  an  Smoil  (p.  xxv,  footnote,  item  v)  ;  Im- 
theacht  an  Ghiolla  Dheacair  (p.  xxxn)  ;  see  also  remarks  on  Toraigheaeht 
Diarmada  agus  Ghrdinne,  supra  p.  xxxv.  To  these  may  be  added  :  the 
West  Kerry  folk  version  of  Cath  Fionntrdgha  (cf.  supra  p.  xxxiv)  in  J. 
Curtin's  Herotales  530  sq.  ;  and  a  folktale  in  Be'aloideas  IV  196  sq.,  which 
seems  to  be  a  very  broken-down  version  of  Toraigheaeht  Taise  Taoibhghile 
(unpublished  :  cf.  Cat.  of  Ir.  MSS  in  the  Royal  Ir.  Acad.,  No.  744,  81a, 
Fasc.  XVIII,  p.  2273).    This  list  could  doubtless  be  extended, 
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hcacht  might  be  materially  true,  but  it  would  be  essentially 
unimportant  ;  and  though  no  poet  of  Homeric  power  ever  came 
to  transform  an  Irish  Toraigheacht  into  an  Iliad,  nevertheless  the 
more  poetic,  heroic,  realistic,  or  visionary,  a  Bruidhean-tale,  or 
an  Invader-tale,  or  a  Toraigheacht,  becomes  at  the  hands  of 
a  literary  Irish  story-maker,  the  less  important  is  the  part  played 
b\  the  type  in  making  the  ultimate  literary  production  what  it 
is. 

Dramatic  lyrics  (Duanaire  Finn  IX,  XXV,  etc.),  learned 
lore  (XLII,  XLIV,  etc.),  prophecies  (XXXIV,  XLIX),  siodh- 
tales  (XVII,  XLII),  bruidhean-tales  (p.  xxm  sry.,  p.  26),  tales 
of  magic  visitors  (LXL  LXV),  invader-tales  (LXIII,  note 
to  63a.  footnote),  tales  of  internecine  strife  (IV,  LXIX, 
etc.),  wooings  (I,  XXXVIII),  elopements  (LXVII  notes,  infra 
pp.  163-164),  foreign  expeditions  (XXIII,  XXXV),  monster- 
slayings  (XXIV,  LX).  hunts  (XIV,  LVIII,  etc.)  --  these  are 
the  chief  literary  story-types  represented  in  Duanaire  Finn. 
Occasionally  too  (as  in  II  and  LXVII  I)  we  find  the  god  Aonghus 
helping  the  Fian  as  Lorcan  or  Ceadach  helps  them  in  the  Helper- 
tales  of  folklore  ;  and  outside  Duanaire  Finn  we  find  the  To- 
raigheacht, or  rescue  of  a  bride,  as  a  common  type  in  Fionn-lite- 
rature,  usually  including  the  Invader-motif. 

Having  defined  these  types,  however,  we  have  only  to  com- 
pare the  heroicised  Bruidhean-portion  of  poem  XXV,  spoken 
in  swift  metre  by  an  angry,  resentful,  Goll,  with  Oisin's  undistin- 
guished account  in  poem  XIII  of  phantom  horrors  endured  in 
a  similar  bruidhean,  to  see  how  far  removed  from  essential 
resemblance  is  the  resemblance  of  material  type  that  connects 
the  two   poems. 

Literary  Fionn-lore  is  then  to  be  distinguished  from  folk 
Fionn-lore  less  by  differences  in  tale-type  than  by  differences 
in  form  or  spirit.  More  closely  constructed,  presented  in  poetic 
or  rhetorical  language,  unified  often  by  the  heroic,  realistic, 
or  visionary  spirit  that  animates  them,  the  literary  pieces  bear 
the  mark  of  minds  that  have  been  trained  to  a  mastery  over  the 
matter  of  literature  more  complete  than  that  attained  by  the 
minds  which  moulded"  Lorc&n  Mac  Luirc"  or  li  Black.  Brown 
and  Gray".  (J). 


>;  ■">  Antiquity  of  Fionn  folklore 

Evidence         That   the   difference   between    unlearned   (oral)     and     learned 
(manuscript)   Fionn  lore  is  of  no  recent   origin  appears  clearly 


(1)  Appendix  A,  Nos.  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII  {infra  pp.  181-182). 
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from  what  has  been  said  already  of  the  antiquity  of  certain 
oral  tales  about  Fionn.  Even  if  we  had  not  these  survivals  to 
guide  us,  however,  the  literature  itself  could  have  taught  us  that 
side  by  side  with  literary  tradition  a  folk  tradition  concerning 
Fionn  also  existed  in  past  days. 

In  the  early  17th  century,  Geoffrey  Keating,  writing  in  his 
Foras  Feasa  ar  Eirinn  of  the  fires  employed  by  Fionn's  Fian 
for  cooking  what  they  had  killed  in  the  morning's  chase,  says  : 
"  And  these  fires  were  so  large  that  their  sites  are  to-day  in 
Ireland  burnt  to  blackness,  and  these  are  now  called  Fulacht 
Fian  by  the  peasantry"  (J). 

In  speaking  of  the  druids  the  same  author  says  :  "  There 
are,  indeed,  to  be  seen  in  Ireland  to-day  in  many  places,  as  relics 
of  the  pagan  times,  many  very  wide  flag-stones,  and  pillar- 
stones  supporting  them  ;  and  these  are  called  idol-altars  in  the 
old  books,  while  the  general  populace  call  them  beds  of  the 
Fian,  as  they  are  ignorant  of  the  reason  of  their  construction"  (2). 

Again  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan.in  language  that  may  be 
that  of  the  11th  century,  are  preserved  the  words  of  an  author 
who,  it  would  seem,  was  writing  at  a  period  when  Fionn  was  not 
yet  so  prominent  in  literature  and  history  as  to  be  in  no  need  of 
identification.  His  words,  as  printed  by  Stern,  ZCP  I  472,  are  : 
Is  e  ropa  thaiseach  teglaig  7  ropa  cheand  deorad  7  amhus  7  cech 
ceithirne  archena  la  Cormac  Find  mac  Cumaill,  conad  friu 
sin  at-berat  in  daescar-sluag  Fianna  Find....  'Fionn  mac  Cum- 
haill  was  chief  of  the  household  to  Cormac  and  head  of  his  ex- 
iles and  mercenaries  and  of  the  rest  of  his  soldiery,  and  it 
is  these  who  are  spoken  of  by  the  common  people  as  Fionn's 
Fianna'. 

Kuno  Meyer,  ZCP  I  462,  says  :  "  The  usual  account  of  the 
death  of  Finn  is  that  he  was  slain  in  battle  against  the  Luagni 
Temrach  at  Ath  Brea  on  the  Boyne  by  Aiclech  mac  Dubdrenn, 
who  cut  off  his  head.  This  is  the  account  given  by  the  tenth 
century  poet  Cinaed  hua  Ffartacain  in  the  poem  beginning 
Fianna  bdtar  i  n-Emain  (3),  by  Tigernach  and  the  Four  Masters, 
and,  with  greater  detail,  in  the  tale  entitled  Aided  Finn  or 
'  The  Violent  Death  of  Finn  '  (4).     In  this  tale  it  is  stated  with 


Keating 


YBL 


Fionn's 
death 


(1)  Dinneen's  tr.,  II,  p.  329. 

(2)  Dinneen's  tr.,  II,  p.  349  ;  cf.  O.  J.  Bergin  Stories  jr.  Keating's  Hist., 
no.  14. 

(3)  Probably    in    reality    an    11th    cent,    poem:    see    R.     Thurneysen 
Heldensage  20. 

(4)  For  bibliographical  details  see  ZCP  I  462  sq.,  and  K.  Meyer  Fianai- 
gecht,  p.  xxii  sq.  (item  XIII,  assigned  by  Meyer  to  the  10th  cent.,  but 
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some  emphasis  that  the  acount  there  given  is  the  true  one  :  is 
i  sin  iarum  Aided  Finn  iar  jirinne  in  senehasa  amail  adfiadat 
na  heolaig  '  that  then  is  the  Death  of  Finn  according  to  the  truth 
of  history,  as  the  learned  relate'.  So  there  were  other  versions." 
Those  other  versions  almost  all  agree  in  either  suggesting 
that  Fionn's  death  came  about  as  the  result  of  violating  a  geis  ('), 
or  making  him  unwittingly  come  into  circumstances  which  fulfil 
a  prophecy  (2)  concerning  his  death.  Most  of  them  agree  in 
making  the  death  itself  occur  in  an  attempt  to  perform  a  leap 
that  was  beyond  his  powers.  (3) 

Here  then  we  have  a  heroic  pseudo-historic  account  of  Fionn's 
death,  according  to  which  he  fell  in  battle  against  a  tribe  known 
in  history,  contrasted  with  various  accounts  of  a  magically 
controlled  death.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  seeing 
in  this  difference  traces  of  the  difference  we  have  been  exami- 
ning between  learned  and  popular  tradition  concerning  Fionn. 
Conclusion  if  such  a  conclusion  were  to  prove  untenable,  however,  it  would 
nevertheless  remain  certain  from  the  other  texts  examined  that 
in  the  17th  century,  and  in  the  11th  century,  the  general  popu- 
lace (an  pobal  coitcheann).  peasants  (criadhaireadha),  and  common 
folk  (daescar-s[h]luag),  had  a  tradition  about  Fionn  to  which  the 
learned  sometimes  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  refer  openly. 
That  they  sometimes  also  used  it  without    openly  referring 


probably  really  11th  cent.,  as  suggested  in  the  preceding  footnote  ;  items 
XXXV-XXXVI,  11th  cent.;  item  XXXVII,  12th  cent.).  Cj.  Duanaire 
Finn  notes  to  XIX  5d,  XXXVIII  27d. 

(1)  The  imposing  of  the  geis,  though  not  the  violation  and  consequent 
death,  is  mentioned  in  the  Early  Modern  Feis  Tighe  Chondin,  ed.  Miss  M. 
Joynt,  §§  xxi-xxm  (O'Kearney's  ed.,  Oss.  Soc.  II  178  sq.).  There  is  a 
hint  of  violation  of  a  geis  in  the  folk  account  of  Fionn's  death  summarised 
supra  p.   xviii,   footnote  8. 

(2)  10th  or  11th  cent,  account  in  ZCP  I  464,  and  confirmatory  verse 
cited  by  K.  Meyer  Fianaigecht,  p.  xxv  (Xo.  XXVII)  ;  account  in  the 
13th  or  14th  cent,  tale  referred  to  infra,  p.  136,  which  differs  from  the 
10th  or  11th  cent,  account  in  its  details,  but  follows  its  general  framework 
as  regards   a   preceding   prophecy. 

(3)  References  to  the  leap  are  to  be  found  :  in  the  account  in  ZCP  I  464, 
and  in  its  variants  (K.  Meyer  Fianaigecht,  p.  xxv,  Xo  XXVII  ;  ZCP  XI 
1 1,  §  52)  ;  in  Feis  Tighe  Chondin,  ed.  Miss  Joynt,  §  xxn  ;  in  the  folk  account 
of  Fionn's  death  supra  p.  xvm,  footnote  8. 

The  references  to  Fionn's  death  in  Acallam  na  Sendrach,  ed.  W.  Stokes, 
I.  1767,  and  in  Duanaire  Finn  XLIII40,  are  too  summary  to  allow  classif- 
ication, 
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to  the  fact  is  evident  from  what  has  already  been  said  (J)  about 
the  stories  of  Oisin  in  Tir  na  hOige  and  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn, 
and  from  what  will  be  said  later  about  the  episode  of  Aillen's 
mother  in  Acallam  na  Senorach  (2).  The  occasional  treatment 
of  the  Fian  as  giants  in  Acallam  na  Senorach  (3)  (written  c.  1200) 
is  also  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  unlearned  oral  tradition  ; 
for  though  the  Fian  are  often  represented  as  giants  in  oral  tra- 
dition today  (4)  and  were  known  as  giants,  doubtless  by  oral 
tradition,  in  Scotland  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  early  16th 
century  (5),  Geoffrey  Keating  in  his  Foras  Feasa  ar  Eirinn  (6) 
protests  against  this,  saying,  "  For  it  is  plain  from  the  old  histo- 
rical books  that  he  [Fionn]  was  not  of  abnormal  size  as  compared 
with    his    contemporaries.  (7)" 


§  6  Occasional  tenacity  of   Irish  folk  tradition 

We  have  seen  that  the  unlearned  in  Ireland  have  for  long 
had  a  tradition  concerning  Fionn  distinguishable  from  the 
tradition  of  the  learned.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider  whether 
it  is  at  all  possible  that  the  tradition  of  the  unlearned  has  in 
any  point  remained  unchanged  since  pagan  times. 

Now  Professor  W.  J.  Gruffydd,  discussing  the  Lugh-Balor  Balor-Lugh 
myth  in  his  Math  vab  Mathonwy  (p.  64),  has  commented  on  the  ,J^^™*, 
occasional  tenacity  of  Irish  folk  tradition.  Poem  XVI  of  Dua- 
naire  Finn  could  have  afforded  him  an  illustration  from  the 
literature  apt  for  the  subject  of  which  he  was  treating.  Balor 
according  to  that  poem  (§§  10-13),  before  Lugh  beheaded  him, 
bade  Lugh  place  the  severed  head  on  his  own  so  that  the  triumph 


in  poem  xvi 


(1)  p.  xxi  sq.,  p.  xxiii  sq. 

(2)  infra  p.  liii. 

(3)  ed.  Stokes  11.  77,  2078  (cf.  2042),  2175  sq. 

(4)  supra  p.  xviii. 

(5)  Cf.  references  to  their  gigantic  size  in  Scottish  16th  century  non- 
Gaelic  documents  :  1  °  by  the  historian  Hector  Boece  ;  2°  by  the  poet  Dunbar  ; 
3°  by  David  Lindsay.  [Cited  (1  &  2)  by  Prof.  A.C.L.  Brown  in  Mod. Philo- 
logy XVIII  220,  footnote  ;  (3)  by  Dr.  B.  Th.  Christiansen  Vikings  62.] 

Beference  no.  2  is  to  «  Gow  Mc  Morne  ».  The  relevant  lines  are  :  Or 
he  of  aige  was  yeiris  thre  I  He  wold  step  over  the  occiane  sie  ;  |  The  mone  sprang 
nevir  abone  his  kne  ;  I  The  hevins  had  of  him  feir  (W.  Dunbar,  ed.  Small, 
II  [1893]  317,  The  Scottish  Text  Soc.) 

(6)  Cf.   Dinneen's   ed.,    II   330. 

(7)  The  significance  of  the  treatment  of  Fionn  as  a  giant  is  discussed 
infra  p.  xcix. 
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and  the  terror  that  the  men  of  Ireland  found  in  Ralor  might  be 
found  henceforth  in  Lugh,  who  was  the  son  of  Balor's  daughter. 
Fortunately  for  himself,  Lugh  disobeyed  the  instruction.  He 
placed  the  head  in  the  fork  of  a  hazel,  whereupon  a  poisonous 
drop  that  was  in  the  head  split  the  tree  in  two. 
In  folklore  That  Lugh  was  the  son  of  Balor's  daughter  and  that  he  killed 
his  grandfather  is  well  known  from  literary  sources,  so  that  it 
might  be  held  to  be  possible  that  it  is  from  a  literary  source  that 
that  tradition  found  its  way  into  a  modern  Donegal  folktale  (J). 

The  12th  century  poem  which  seems  to  be  the  only  literary 
source  for  the  incident  of  the  poison-dropping  head,  however, 
is  contained  today  only  in  the  Duanaire  Finn  manuscript. 
Therefore  we  can  hardly  explain  as  a  literary  borrowing  the 
following  version  of  the  poisonous  drop  incident  which  is  given 
in  the  folktale  :  there  (2)  it  is  told  that  Balor,  whose  fiery  eye 
had  just  been  pierced  by  Lugh's  spear,  "  called  his  grandson  and 
ordered  him  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  to  put  it  above  his  own 
so  that  he  might  know  all.  Lui  took  off  his  head,  and  put 
it  on  a  rock.  The  next  moment  a  drop  came  out  of  the  head, 
made  a  thousand  pieces  of  the  rock  and  dug  an  immense  hole 
in  the  ground,  and  that  hole  is  Gweedore  Loch. " 

Here  then  we  have  a  tradition,    which   the  literature  tells  us 

was   current   in  the    12th   century,   still   preserved   without   the 

aid  of  literature  in  a  folktale  recorded  in  the  late  19th  century. 

A  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  preserving  of  this  piece  of  informat- 

particularis-  .  •        n   i  ,  T       i    •  '  r  ,,  ,, 

ed  incident    lon  concerning  Balor  and  Lugh  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  the 

preserving  of  very  ancient  folktale  plots  or  folktale  motifs. 
.Many  Irish  folktale  plots  are  as  old  as  the  days  of  primitive 
Indo-European  unity  (3),  and  some  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  as  well  as  in  Irish  literature 
or  folklore  (4).  Many  Irish  folktale  motifs  are  equally  old  (■'). 
In  the  Donegal  version  of  Lugh's  treatment  of  Balor's  poison- 
dropping  head,  however,  we  have  not  merely  the  preserving  of 
a  general  type,  or  general  motif,  but  the  preserving  of  an  inci- 


(1)  J.   Curtin    Hero-tales   283   .sr/.,   summarized   by    W.   J.   Gruffydd 

Mdlh   (if)   si/. 

(2)  Prof.   Gruffydd's   summary,   p.   68. 

(3)  See  the  lasl  paragraph  of  Appendix  C,  infra  p.  192;  andc/.  the  in- 
ternational tales  mentioned  supra  passim  (pp.xm,  \i\   footnote  (1),  xvi). 

(  l)  C/.  Perseus  Lugh  parallel  infra  p.  xlviii  q.  ;  Herakles-Croibhdhearg 
parallel  injra  Appendix  E,  p.  194  ;  Oenomaus-Aodh  parallel  infra  p.  -1  ; 
Midas-Labhraidh  parallel  in/rn  p.  156,  footnote  2. 

(5)  See  Appendix  D,  in/rn  p.   192. 
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dent  which  is  particularised  by  the  presence  of  two  well-known 
mythological  figures  Lugh  and  Balor,  who  already  in  the  12th 
century,    and   doubtless   long   before   that,   particularised   it. 

The  incident  chosen  here  to  illustrate  the  occasional  tenacious- 
ness  of  Irish  folk  tradition  as  regards  particular  facts  consistently 
associated  with  well-defined  traditional  figures  was  chosen  partly 
because  it  is  referred  to  in  Duanaire  Finn,  the  work  in  which  we 
are  primarily  interested,  and  partly  because  the  folk  tradition 
can,  in  this  instance,  be  checked  by  that  chance  literary  reference. 
A  stronger  case  might  be  made  by  reference  to  other  parts  of  the 
modern  folk  Balor-cycle,  where  the  antiquity  of  the  episodes  of 
Lugh's  birth  and  of  his  slaying  of  his  grandfather  Balor  may  be 
surmised  from  the  pseudo-historic  and  literary  deformations 
of  them  which  are  contained  in  certain  Old,  Middle,  and  Early 
Modern  Irish  tracts,  (*)  and  where  the  antiquity  of  the  episode 
of  Goibniu's  Gray  Cow  (Glas  Ghaibhneann,  Glas  Ghaibhleann, 
Glas  Ghaibhneach,  etc.)  is  suggested  by  its  being  told  in  modern 
versions  all  over  Ireland,  (2)  associated  commonly  with  names 
(Cian,  Lugh,  Balor)  which  occur  associated  with  Goibniu  in 
the   old  literature. 

Though  much  modern  Irish  folklore,  then,  consists  of  the  Conclusion 
attaching  of  general  story  motifs  and  story  plots  to  traditional 
or  fictional  names  (3),  occasionally,  as  we  learn  from  the  Balor 
myth,  particular  incidents  consistently  associated  with  particular 
well-defined  traditional  figures  are  preserved  with  very  slight 
changes  from  pagan  times.  This  leads  us  to  hope  that  some 
at  least  of  the  modern  folklore  about  Fionn  may  be,  not  merely 
secondary  application  of  general  motifs  and  plots  to  his  name, 
but  rather  a  modern  version  of  stories  that  were  always  connected 
with  him  and  always  served  to  identify  him. 


§    7     A    RESIDUUM    PROPER    TO    FlONN    IN    FOLK    TRADITION 


What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section  about  the  occa- 
sional   tenacity    of    Irish    folk    tradition  suggests    a    possibility 


Method 


(1)  Cath  Maige  Tured  ;  Leabhar  Gabhdla  feireann  ;  Oidheadh  Chloinne 
Tuireann  ;  cf.  W.  J.  Gruffydd  Math  76-77. 

(2)  Cf.  Gruffydd  Math  65  sq.,  153  ;  infra  p.  <S7  ;  other  versions  in 
the  MS  collections  of  the  Irish  Folklore  Commission.  Cf.  also  E.  C.  Quiggin 
A  Dialect  of  Donegal  217,  237  sq.,  and  Monaghan  version  contributed  by 
Prof.  E.  6  Tuathail  to  Bealoideas  III  128.  [It  is  worth  noting  here  that 
the  magic  milk-giving  cow  brought  into  connection  with  Fionn  in  the  folk 
tradition  mentioned  supra,  p.  xix,  reminds  one  of  the  Glas  Ghaibhneann.] 

(3)  See  infra  Appendix  E,  p.  1(J4. 
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thai,  by  discarding  what  is  either  certainly,  or  probably,  the 
application  of  general  story-themes  to  Fionn's  name,  we  may 
reach,  even  in  the  folklore,  a  residuum  which  represents  old 
tradition  about  Fionn.  By  comparing  that  residuum  with  what 
is  really  old  in  the  literature  we  may  be  able  to  decide  who  or 
what  Fionn  was  before  the  folk  made  him  into  a  character  in 
Helper-tales  and  Giant-tales,  and  before  poets  made  him  the 
centre  of  stories  such  as  Cath  Fionntragha,  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn 
and  Imtheacht  an  Ghiolla  Dheacair,  which  even  Keating  believed 
to  be  fiction  (1). 
Themes  Concerning  the  purely  orally  preserved  Fionn-tales  discussed 

discarded    on  pp    XIII_XX)  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  (2)  that  they  all 
secondary;  possess  affinities  with  the  folk-tales  of  other  nations,  in  so  far 
insufficient-  as  they  either  resemble  international  folk-tales,  or  illustrate  well- 
known  folk  tendencies.   On  p.    xxim  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  story  of    Oisin  in  the  Land  of   Youth,  and  the  story  of 
Oisin  and  Patrick's  Housekeeper,  are  probably  secondary  deve- 
lopments in  the  Fionn  cj^cle.     The  Ram-allegory  discussed  on 
p.  xxn  might  well  be  explained  also  as  a  secondary  development, 
attached  to  the  Fionn  cycle,  merely  because  the  Fionn  cycle  was 
popular,  by  a  didactically  minded  folktale-inventor,  who  invented 
it  on  the  model  of  other  Irish  allegories  —  such  as  the  allegory, 
common  in  various  versions  in  the  literature  (3),  which  describes 
the  finding  of  a  hateful  hag  who  when  kissed  by  the  daring 
brother  becomes  a  beautiful  maiden  and  declares  that  she  is 
the  sovereignty   of   Ireland  —  or  the  didactic  literary  allegory 


(1)  G.  Keating  Foras  Feasa  ar  F.irinn,  ed.  Dinneen,  II  326. 

(2)  supra  p.  xx. 

(3)  Told  of  Niall  Naoighiallach  —  Verse  :  Friu  IV  100  sq.,  qq.  29  -  66. 
Prose  :   RC  XXIV,  p.  196,  1.  6  -  p.  203  ;  S.  H.  O'Grady    Silva  Gad..  I. 

p.  328,  1.  10  -  p.  330  ;  Leabhar  CI.  Aodha  Buidhe,  ed.  T.  O  Donnchadha, 
p.  3,  1.  19  -  p.  4,  1.  25.  Unpublished  prose  version  in  RIA  MS  Book 
of  Fermoy,  p.  178  [=  fol.  109  b]. 

Told  of  Lughaidh  Laighdhe  —  Verse  :  in  Metr.  Dindsh.,  ed.  E.  J. 
Gwynn,  IV  136  sq. —  Prose  :  in  Cdir  Anmann,  ed.  W.  Stokes  Ir.  Texte 
III  322   §  70  (c/.  G.  Keating  Foras  F.  ar  £.,  ed.  Dinneen,  II  148). 

J.  H.  Reinhard,  The  Survival  of  Geis  365,  suggests  that  this  Niall-Lu- 
ghaidh  allegory  is  built  from  the  Irish  belief  in  a  divinity  called  sovereign- 
ty (c/.  «  Baile  in  Scail  »,  and  6  Maille's  and  Thurneysen's  articles  on 
Medb,  referred  lo  in  liculuideas  VII  141)  joined  to  the  tale  of  the  Hateful 
Hag  who  when  kissed,  etc.,  becomes  beautiful  (Gaelic,  French,  English 
and  Scandinavian  versions  studied  by  Reinhard  I.e.,  chap.  XXIII,  and 
appendix  II).  [C/.  also  note  to  XIII  41,  infra  p.  29.} 
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in  Eachtra  Chormaic,  which  contains,  among  other  allegorical 
incidents,  the  incident  of  the  foolish  thatchers  who  represent 
the  foolish  poets  of  Ireland  (x).  The  Bruidhean  type  of  Fionn 
folklore  is  decidedly  old,  as  has  been  pointed  out  supra,  p.  xxxm. 
It  may,  as  Dr.  Krappe  believes  (2),  have  mythological  signifi- 
cance and  be  a  primary  element  in  the  Fionn  cycle  ;  but,  till 
a  general  study  of  the  mythology  of  Ireland  has  been  made  on 
the  lines  already  indicated  (p.  xxxm),  it  would  be  rash  to  base 
any  conclusions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Fionn  cycle  on 
mythological  premisses.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  mytholo- 
gical explanations  that  have  for  long  been  current  concerning 
the  story  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne  (3). 


(1)  \V.  Stokes  Ir.  Texle  III  183  sq.  —  explanation  of  the  allegory  ib. 
p.   198,    §  53. 

Allegorical  dreams  occur  in  the  story  of  Conall  Core,  ed.  K.  Meyer 
Anecdota  III  59,  1.  21  sq.,  and  in  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Cormac  mac  Airt 
as  told  by  G.  Keating  Foras  F.  ar  E.,  ed.  Dinneen,  II  298,  and  by  the 
redactor  of  the  Early  Modern  'Cath  Mhuighe  Mocruimhe',  Gael.  Jnl. 
XVII   437-438.    (Cf.  similar  dreams  RC  X\   429,  XXIII  420). 

(2)  Cf.  supra  p.  xxxm. 

(3)  Cf.  Adonis  suggestion  supra,  p.  xxxvi,  note  1  :  cf.  also  D.  Fitzge- 
rald's suggestion,  RC  VI  243,  of  a  parallel  between  Fionn  and  Grainne 
and  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 

Without  attempting  finally  to  decide  the  question  concerning  the  mytho- 
logical nature  of  Diarmaid's  elopement  with  Grainne  we  may  point  out 
here  that  elopement  is  common  in  tales  connected  with  the  mythological 
cycle.  Thus  Midher,  who  elopes  with  Eochaidh's  wife  Eadaoin  (R. 
Thurneysen  Heldensage  612  sq.),  is  a  s/od/2-dweller.  In  the  Metr.  Dind- 
shenchas  of  Cnoghbha  (ed.  E.  J.  Gwynn,  III  40)  the  same  Midher  carries 
off  «  Englec  »,  whom  Aonghus  loved,  but  who  did  not  love  Aonghus  :  here 
all  the  principal  characters  are  of  divine  race. 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  Donn  was  a  god  of  the  dead  (K.  Meyer,  Der 
ir.  Totengolt...,  in  Sitzungsb.  der  Preuss.  Ak.  der  Wiss.,  Berlin,  1919,  537 
sq.),  and  that  Diarmaid  (whose  name  means  '  unenvious'  :  cf.  H.  Pedersen 
Vergl.  Gramm.  der  kelt.  Sprachen  II  63)  is  sometimes  known  as  Diarmaid 
Donn  (e.g.,  in  Munster  folklore,  as  on  pp.3  and  19  of  the  tale  listed  as  Helper- 
tale  XI,  infra  p.  180  ;  and  in  the  literature  in  Ac.  na  Senorach,  ed.  Stokes, 
11.  1529,  3519),  sometimes  as  Dia-maid  mac  Duinn  or  as  Diarmaid  6  Duinn 
(instances  given  by  Prof.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  Measgra  Danta  II  267  ;  cf.  also 
«  a  Dhiarmuid  'ach  Duinn  »  in  a  folktale  from  the  Dingle  peninsula,  West 
Kerry,  Bealoideas  VI  9,  1.  37,  Diarmaid  Mac  Duinn,  in  a  West  Galway 
folktale,  S.  Mac  GioLLARNara  Loinnir  (1936),  p.  48,  1.  15).  «  Dub  »  is  the 
name  of  Diarmaid's  father  in  the  oldest  literary  reference  to  him  :  cf, 
infra  p.  lvii,  item  VI,  and  T.  F.  O'Rahilly   I.e. 
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The  tales  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  therefore, 
either  because  they  offer  obvious  analogies  to  the  type  of  folklore 
which  consists  of  applying  general  (often  international)  motifs 
to  well-known  names,  or  because  they  may  be  of  secondary 
origin,  or  because  neither  the  significance  nor  the  certainty  of 
their  suggested  relationship  with  divine  mythology  has  been 
sufficiently  studied,  are  unsuited  individually  to  guide  us  to 
the  most  ancient  tradition  available  concerning  Fionn.  Their 
consistency,  however,  as  a  group,  in  representing  Fionn  as  a 
warrior-hunter  who,  when  he  chews  his  thumb,  has  the  gift  of 
second  sight  (x)  is  noteworthy.  Here  we  have  a  conception  of 
Fionn  which  cannot  readily  be  explained  as  of  secondary  origin, 
or  as  the  attaching  to  him  of  a  general  motif,  and  may  therefore, 
provisionally  at  least,  be  looked  upon  as  a  primary  element  in  the 
Fionn    legend. 

The  story  of  Fionn's  youth  remains  now  to  be  considered.  This 
story  has  already  been  very  thoroughly  studied,  notably  by 
A.  G.  L.  Brown  in  Modern  Philology  XVIII  (1920-1921)  201, 
661,  and  also  by  others  (2).  Prof.  Brown's  analysis  of  the  literary 
versions,  and  of  those  parts  of  the  English  romance  of  Sir  Perce- 
val which  he  has  shown  to  be  based  on  a  version  of  Fionn's  Boy- 
hood Deeds,  is  so  satisfying  that  there  is  no  need  of  re-examining 
those  literary  versions  here.  It  has  already.  howrever,  been  poin- 
ted out  in  this  Introduction  (p.  xxxv)  that  the  story  of  Fionn's 
youth  has  lived  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  mainly  by  non-literary 
oral  tradition.  Xow  Professor  W.  J.  Gruffydd  in  his  Math 
vab  Mathonwy,  p.  116  sq.,  has  studied  certain  Scottish  and  Irish 
oral  versions  of  the  story  (3).  Before  submitting  the  story  of 
Fionn's  youth  to  a  general  analysis  here  it  will  be  well,  then,  to 
see  what  conclusions  Professors  Gruffydd  and  Brown  have  rea- 
ched concerning  it. 

In  the  first  place  Prof.  Gruffydd  (4)  has  shown  that  the  Lugh- 
Balor  story  is  hung  on  a  framework  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
itself.  This  framework  he  has  called  the  story  of  the  King  and 
his  Prophesied  Death.      It  may  be  outlined  roughly    as  follows  : 


(1)  Cf.  supra  p.  xiv. 

(2)  Cf.  infra  p.  xlix  sq. 

(3)  Other  oral  versions  are  referred  to  infra  p.  l. 

(4)  In  his  Math,  passim,  especially  pp.  46-88,  and  summary  of  the   Per- 
seus -story,  p.  367.  Cf.  also  A.  H.  KRAPPE   Bator  with  the  Evil  Eye  1-27. 
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The  king  and  his  Prophesied  Death 

It  has  been  prophesied  of  a  giant  or  king  (lialur,  Acrisius)  that  his 
daughter's  son  will  kill  him  (*).  Notwithstanding  efforts  made  to  keep 
the  daughter  (Fithne,  Danae)  a  maiden,  she  is  made  pregnant  secretly 
(by  Cian  or  Zeus).  She  gives  birth  to  a  son  (Lugh,  Perseus),  who,  in 
spite  of  efforts  made  to  prevent  it,  is  safely  brought  up  away  from  his 
grandfather.  The  son,   when  grown  up,  returns  and  kills  his  grandfather. 

Prof.  Gruffydd  has  shown  that  almost  all  folk-versions  of  the 
story  of  Fionn's  youth  tend  to  fit  into  this  international  story- 
formula  of  the  King  and  his  Prophesied  Death.  We  may  add 
that  two  at  least  of  the  literary  versions  show  traces  of  it.  Thus 
from  Duanaire  Finn  XV,  q.  15,  we  may  conclude  that  there 
was  a  prophecy  which  made  the  king  (Conn)  fear  Fionn  ;  and 
the  12th  century  Fotha  Catha  Cnucha  (2)  makes  Fionn  win  from 
Tadhg,    his   maternal   grandfather,    his   residence   of   Almha  (3). 


(1)  Cf.  infra  p.  4,  note  2,  where  this  motif  is  discussed. 

(2)  Cf.  supra  p.   xxxiv. 

(3)  A  Nutt,  in  his  essay  on  the  Aryan  Expulsion-and-return  Formula  in 
the  Folk-  and  Hero-tales  of  the  Celts  (Folk-lore  Record,  IV,  1881),  written 
in  continuance  of  J.  G.  von  Hahn's  work  on  the  Arische  Aussetzungs- 
und-Ruckkehr-Formel  (J.  G.  von  Hahn  Sagwissenschaftliche  Studien. 
Jena,  1876),  argues  that  as  the  folk-versions  agree  with  an  ancient  Greek 
story  and  the  literary  versions  do  not,  the  folk-versions  must  be  primary 
and  the  literary  versions  secondary  ;  for.  if  the  literary  versions  were 
primary,  where  could  the  formula  have  continued  its  existence,  to  become 
later  attached  secondarily  to  the  folk- versions  *?  Nutt  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  Lugh-story.  Might  not  the  formula  have  lived  on  in  the 
Lugh-story  from  a  remote  antiquity,  to  be  attached  later  secondarily  to 
folk-versions  of  the  Fionn-story?  Nutt's  explanation,  however,  is  the 
simpler  ;  and  moreover  we  have  seen  (supra  pp.  xxxiv-xxxv)  that  there 
are  other  reasons  for  regarding  the  folk-versions  as  having  lived  from 
ancient  times  independent  of  literary  tradition. 

The  Perseus  variant  summarised  above  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  show 
that  the  Lugh-story  is  not  confined  to  Ireland.  Fuller  proof  of  its  inter- 
national nature  may  be  found  in  A.  H.  Krappe's  work,  referred  to  supra 
p.  xlviii,  footnote  4. 

The  resemblance  of  the  international  part  of  the  Fionn-story  to  a 
Scottish  oral  version  of  Eachtra  Chonaill  Ghulban  (see  R.  Flower  Cat. 
of  Ir.  MSS  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  II  416,  421)  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
"W.  J.  Gruffydd  Math  117  sq.  This  Scottish  Conall  story  in  its  turn  is 
very  close  to  the  story  of  the  birth  and  rearing  of  Cormac  mac  Airt,  told 
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In  addition  to  agreement  in  general  framework  between  the 
Lugh-story  and  folk  versions  of  the  Fionn-story,  both  folk 
and  literary  versions  of  the  Fionn-story  agree  with  the  Lugh- 
story  in  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  his  enemy  unwillingly 
and   unwittingly   gave  the  hero   (Lugh,   Fionn)   his   name   (1). 

Consideration  of  these  and  other  features  of  the  Fionn  and 
Lugh  stories  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Prof.  Gruffydd  was  not 
far  from  the  truth  when  he  spoke  of  "  a  remarkable  series  of 
tales  which  are  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Irish  Finn,  and 
which  not  only  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Lugh-Lleu  legend, 
but  if  not  originally  identical  with  it,  have  been  so  mixed  with 
it  as  almost  to  lose  all  claim  to  an  independant  existence  (2). " 
2  Burner  Prof.  Gruffydd  did  not  believe  that  a  detailed  study  of  the 
story  of  Fionn's  youth  would  be  helpful  in  the  discovery  of  the 
themes  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  Welsh  story  of  Math  vab 
Mathonwy.  He  therefore  passed  over  in  silence  certain  inci- 
dents which  Professor  Brown  has  discussed  thoroughly  in  his 
study  of  the   literary    Macgnimartha  and  related  literary  texts. 

These  incidents  occur  also  in  certain  folk  versions  of  the  story. 
We  shall  summarize  them  here  from  the  version  in  J.  Curtin's 
Myths  and  Folklore  of  Ireland,  p.  204  sq.,  which  is  either  from 
Kerry,  Galway,  or  Donegal  ;  from  a  Donegal  version  (to  which 
we  shall  add  some  Mayo  variants),  told  by  John  Ward,  and 
published  by  Mr.  Henry  Morris  in  Bealoideas  I  (1928)  405  sq.  ; 
and  from  the  Galway  version  taken  down  by  C.  M.  Hodgson  from 
the  recitation  of  E.  O  Cuanaigh,  and  published  by  Dr.  Hyde  in 
Bealoideas  III  187  sq.  : 

Fionn  protects  the  Court  against  a  Burner   (folk  versions) 

Curtin's    tale  Donegal  (with  some 

(Kerry  ?  Galway  ?  Mayo   variants  Galway 

Donegal?)  in  a  footnote) 

Fionn,  the  prophesied  Fionn,  the  son  of  the  Fionn,  the  son  of  the 
son  of  the  king's  daugh-  king's  daughter,  having  king's  daughter,  having 
ter,  having  been  reared    been     reared     success-     been  reared  successfully 

in  7th  or  8th  century     Irish  in  the  Laud  Genealogies,    ed.  by  K.  Meyer, 
ZCP  VIII  309  sq. 

(1)  The  naming  episode  does  not  appear  in  Fotha  Calha  Cnucha.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Macgnimartha,  RC  V  199  ;  in  quatrain  2  of  the  Finn 
episode  from  Gilla  Id  Chomded  hua  Cormaic's  poem  A  Hi  richid,  as  ed.  by 
K.  Mi.yi.k  Fianaigecht  46  sq.  ;  in  Duanaire  Finn  XV  13,  14,  17  ;  and  in 
all,  or  almost  all,  the  folk  versions. 

(2)  W.  J.  Gruffydd  Math  116. 
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successfully  in  the  wil-  fully  in  the  wilderness  in  the  wilderness  by  his 
derness   by   his    grand-  by  his     female     relati-   grandmother ;       having 
mother;    having    been  ve  Bodhmann  ;   having  been  unwittingly   given 
unwittingly    given    his  been  unwittingly  given  his  name  by  the  king ; 
name  by  the  king  ;  hav-  his  name  by  the  king  ;  having  been  carried  off 
ing  run  away  from  the  having  run  away  from  from   the   king   by   his 
king  carrying  his  grand-  the  king  carrying  Bodh-  grandmother,  who  final- 
mother,  who  was  killed  mann,   who  was   killed   ly    sent     Fionn    ahead 
as  a  result;  having  got  as  a  result;  having  learn-  while  she  waited  behind 
knowledge  of  all  things  ed,  by  putting  his  thumb  to   delay  the   pursuers, 
by  putting  his  thumb  in  in  his  mouth  after  touch-  who   cut   off   her    arms 
his  mouth  after  touch-   ing     a     blister    on    the  and  legs  ;  having  learned 
ing   a  blister  that  had  salmon ,     that    the  two   by  putting  his  thumb  in 
risen  on  the  salmon  he  men  for  whom  he    was   his  mouth,  after  touch- 
was  roasting  for  a  one-  roasting     the       salmon   ing  a  blister  on  the  sal- 
eyed    giant,   whom    he  were  his    enemies    and  mon  he  was  roasting  for 
then  killed,    comes  to  a  that  his  paternal  grand-  the  giant  brother  of  a 
dun  which  is  being  built  father,       Creamhthann,   giant    he  was  serving, 
for  a  certain  king.  This  was  living     in  a  cave,   that  the  giant  brother 
dun   is  burnt  nightly  by  comes      to      the      cave  possesses  Fionn's    f  a  th- 
an old  hag  with  three  sons,  inhabited  by  his  pater-  er's     sword,    kills      the 
The  king's  daughter  and  nal  grandfather,  whom  giant       brother,       and 
the  kingdom  are  offered  he     convinces     of     his  then    meets  his  grand- 
to    the  person   who    can  identity.       The     grand-  mother       again.        The 
preserve  it.  In  the  night  father    tells  Fionn   that  grandmother  tells  Fionn 
the  three  sons  come  one  every  Samhain  night   he   that  every  night  for  seven 
after  the  other  with  torches  burns  the  court  of  Tailte.  years    past    she    knocks 
to  burn  the  dun.  Fionn  He  instructs  Fionn  how  down  the  house  the  Fian- 
kills  them  each  in  turn,   to  save  the  court.  Fionn  na  build  in  the  day.  She 
Then  with     the  help  of  goes  to  the  court.    Conn   instructs  Fionn  how   to 
his  dog,  Bran,  he  kills   Ce'asbhach    offers    Cum-  save    the    house.    Fionn 
their  still  more  for-  hall's  estate  and  spear  to  goes  to  the  Fianna.  Fol- 
midable  mother,   who   the  warrior  who  protects   lowing  his  grandmother's 
has  come  with  a  vial   the   court.   At  midnight    instructions     concerning 
to  revivify  her  sons.  Fionn's         grandfather,  a  leaf  to  be  put  under  the 
He  chooses,  as  his  reward  Crdamhthann,        comes,  stone,  he  wins  the  admir- 
from   the  king,   not    the  Fionn,      following      in-  ation  of  the  Fianna,  who 
king's  daughter,  but  all   structions   given    by   his  were  eating  their  dinner, 
the  champions  who  had  grandfather  concerning  a    by  throwing  a  huge  stone 
been   imprisoned  by   the  sleep-pin  to  be  put  in  the   back  and  forth  over   Uie 
hag,  as  soldiers  for  him-  head,    cuts   off   the  head  house.  The  Fianna  fail 
self.  and   throws    it  back  and  to  throw  the  stone.  In  the 

forth  over  the  court,  night,  in  obedience  to  her 
Next  day  he  challenges  wish,  Fionn  kills  his 
Gall  to  tiiruw  the  head  grandmother  when  she 
over  Uie  court.  Gallfai-  comes  to  knock  down  the 
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led.  Fionn  is  given  his  house.  Fionn  chooses,  as 
father's  lands  and  head-  his  reward,  to  be  king 
ship  over  the  Clanna  over  the  Fianna.  The 
Moirne  (').  king  (his  mother's  father) 

grants    him    the    reward 
chosen  by  him. 

Perhaps  no  folktale  about  Fionn  is  completely  free  from 
the  influence  of  literary  tales,  and  such  influence  is  visible  in 
the  Donegal  tale  that  has  just  been  summarized  in  the  name  of 
Conn  Ceasbhach  [=  Ceadchathachj,  for  instance,  or  in  this 
sentence  about  Cumhall's  death  that  also  occurs  in  it  (Bealoideas 
I  405)  :  Bhi  cead  ar  a  aghaidh,  ciad  ur  a  chill,  read  ar  'ach  taoibh 
de,  cead  6s  coinne  'ach  ball  da  bhallaibh,  which  is  clearly  a  variant 
of  stanza  13  of  poem  LXVI  of  Duanaire  Finn.  Nevertheless 
that  the  story  is  old  as  a  folktale  is  clear  from  the  perversion 
in  the  literary  form  of  the  story,  as  given  in  Acallam  na  Senorach 
(written  c.  1200),  of  one  typically  folk  episode  which  appears 
in  Curtin's  version.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  summarise 
the  Acallam  version  here  : 

Finn  protects  the  Court  against  a  Burner  (literary  version)  (2) 

After  Cumhall's  death  Goll  mac  Morna  was  head  of  the  Fian  for  ten 
years,  while  Finn,  Cumhall's  posthumous  son,  was  wandering.  In  the 
tenth  year  Conn  held  the  feast  of  Tara.  Finn  attends  the  feast.  Peace 
was  always  observed  during  the  banqueting  which   formed  part  of  the 


(1)  In  a  version  from  the  Mallaranny  district,  Co. Mayo,  contributed  by 
«  Fireannach  »  to  Bealoideas  VI  40  sq.,  the  grandfather's  place  is  taken 
by  an  old  male  relative  of  Cumhall's,  who  is  blind  (dull)  and  a  magician 
(draoidheadoir)  :  his  name  is  not  given.  All  the  Donegal  incidents  re- 
ferred to  above  occur  in  the  Mayo  version  with  slight  variations.  The 
Mayo  version  has  fewer  proper  names.  Tara,  in  it,  takes  the  place  of 
Tailte.  The  old  male  relative  appears  over  Tara  in  the  form  of  a  big 
bull.  This  is  probably  due  to  influence  from  the  tale  of  the  church- 
destroying  magic  bull,  mentioned  supra  p.  xix,  footnote  3. 

(2)  Summarised  here  from  Acallam  na  Sendrach,  ed.  \V.  Stokes,  1. 
1675  sq.  With  the  Acallam  version  should  be  compared  the  version  in  the 
Early  Modern  lay  beginning  Aith  is  dhiiin,  a  Oisin  jhcil.  headed  «  Laoidh 
na  Buadhachta  >  in  «  Heliques  of  Irish  Poetry...  Collected  by  an  Eminent 
Irish  Scholar  »  (Dublin,  Thomas  Courtney,  1825),  p.  36  sq.  This  printed 
version  of  the  lay  is  corrupt.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the  same  lay  is 
described  by  S.  H.  O'Gbadv  Cat.  of  Ir.  MSS  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  I  643. 
The  story  told  in  the  lay  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  summary 
of  the  Acallam  version  given  above. 
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feast.  Finn,  on  being  questioned,  says  who  he  is.  He  and  Conn  make 
peace.  Conn  offers  his  hereditary  rights  to  anyone  who  will  protect 
Tara  thatSamhain  (1.1666)  night  from  its  yearly  burning  by  Aillen  mac 
Midhna.  No  one  answers,  for  they  know  that  all  watchers  will  fall 
asleep  at  the  sound  of  the  magic  music  made  by  the  yearly  burner  of 
Tara.  Finn  undertakes  to  protect  Tara.  «  Fiacha  mac  Conga  »,  a  warrior 
who  has  held  office  under  Cumhall,  offers,  in  return  for  a  reward,  a  magic 
spear  which  never  misses,  and  instructs  Finn  to  hold  its  point  against 
some  part  of  his  body,  so  as  to  prevent  his  going  to  sleep  when  the  music 
comes.  Aillen  [mac  Midhna]  comes.  He  plays  music  and  begins  to  blow 
fire  from  his  mouth.  Finn  keeps  himself  awake  by  pressing  the  point 
of  the  spear  against  his  forehead.  Finn  puts  his  cloak  between  the  flame 
and  Tara.  Aillen  retreats  to  «  Sfdh  Findachaid  »  on  the  top  of  Sliab 
Fuait  (Co.  Armagh).  As  Aillen  crosses  the  entrace  of  the  sidh  Finn  casts 
the  spear  into  his  back.  He  beheads  him  and  takes  his  head  back  to 
Tara.  Aillen's  mother  comes  and  weeps  for  him,  and  then  goes  off  to 
seek  for  a  physician  for  him.  Aillen's  mother  utters  a  poem,  in  the  end 
of  which  she  says  that  Aillen  had  burnt  Tara  nine  times.  Goll  gives 
headship   over   the   Fian   to    Finn. 

Why  did  Aillen's  weeping  mother  go  off  to  look  for  a  physician 
for  her  dead  son  ;  and  why  is  there  no  account  of  her  returning 
with  the  physician?  Acallam  na  Senorach  itself  provides  no 
solution  of  these  problems.  Curtin's  folktale  does. 

"We  refer  in  Appendix  A  (p.  186)  to  the  frequency  of  the  motif 
of  a  magic  hag  and  her  son,  or  a  magic  hag  and  more  than  one 
son,  in  Irish  folklore.  Mr.  A.  H.  Krappe  in  his  Balor  with 
the  Evil  Eye,  p.  132  sq.,  refers  to  another  frequently  occurring 
Irish  motif,  the  revivifying  of  dead  warriors  ;  and  those  who 
are  familiar  with  Irish  folklore  will  readily  believe  Mr.  Delargy, 
when,  in  Bealoideas  IV  342  (x),  he  states  that,  in  addition  to 
the  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Krappe,  he  "  has  gathered  together 
over  thirty  more,  all  from  Ireland."  The  person  who  applies 
the  magic  revivifying  balm  in  Irish  folktales  is  often  a  horrid 
hag  (2),  who  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  warriors 
she  revivifies  (3).     The  hag,  therefore,  who  in  Curtin's  folktale 

(1)  Further  references  by  Mr.  Delargy  in  Bealoideas  VI  29. 

(2)  e.  g.,  BealoideasI  343,IV  452,  VI 13  &  15  ;  RC  VI  243  ;  tale-summary 
in  Duanaire  Finn  MS,  mentioned  supra  p.  x  ;  p.  233  of  Helper-tale  V 
(Appendix  A,  infra  p.  178)  ;  Conall  Gulban  story  in  Imtheachta  an  Oireach- 
tais  (Gaelic  League),  Leabhar  II,  Cuid  I,  p.  14,  1.  32.  Cf.  revivifying  by 
witch  in  the  English  Sir  Perceval,  based  on  an  Irish  source,  discussed  by 
Prof.  Brown,   Mod.  Philology  XVIII  209. 

(3)  Bdaloideas  IV  410  ;  D.  O'Fotharta  Siamsa  an  Gheimhridh  (1892), 
p.  13,  1.  11. 
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Fionn 
primarily 
slayer   of 
a   Burner 


comes  with  a  vial  to  revivify  her  dead  sons  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with   Irish  folktale  tradition. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  compiler  of  Acallam  na  Senorach 
knew  a  folk  version  of  the  Burning  of  the  Court  we  have  a  solution 
of  the  problems  presented  by  the  Acallam  version. 

lust  as  the  maker  of  the  literary  tale  of  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn(1) 
altered  magic  to  realism,  so  the  maker  of  the  Acallam  version 
of  the  Burning  of  the  Court  altered  a  fierce  hag-mother  to  a 
realistic  weeping  mother,  and  a  magic  revivifying  vial  to  a 
realistic  healing  physician.  Now  it  would  not  have  been  in 
keeping  with  Fionn 's  heroic  character  in  the  Acallam  to  make 
him  kill  a  weeping  mother  ;  but,  in  the  folktale  which  the  literary 
redactor  of  the  Acallam  was  following.  Fionn  did  definitely  kill 
the  fierce  vial-bearing  hag-mother  in  battle.  Therefore  in  the 
folktale  source  there  was  naturally  no  application  of  the  vial. 
The  literary  redactor,  then,  when  he  came  to  this  point  had  no 
further  material  to  use  for  his  vial-physician  parallel,  and  so, 
making  the  best  of  an  awkward  situation,  he  simply  passed 
on  to  a  new  subject,  leaving  the  subsequent  history  of  Aillen's 
mother    and    the   physician    untold. 

The  story  of  How  Fionn  Prevented  the  Magic  Burning  of  the 
King's  Court  is,  then,  not  only  widely  spread  as  an  episode  in 
folk  accounts  of  Fionn's  boyhood,  but  is  also,  as  a  folktale,  at 
least  as  ancient  as  the  12th  century.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  parallels  in  international  folklore.  We  may  therefore  look 
upon  it  as  being  perhaps  that  of  which  we  are  in  search. a  survival 
in  folklore  of  a  particular  theme  which  always  served  to  identify 
Fionn,  rather  than  the  attaching  of  a  general  folk-theme  to  his 
name  :  Fionn.  the  warrior-hunter-seer  (supra  p.  xlmii).  was  also, 
it  may  be.  always  known  as  the  youth  who  had  won  power 
by  slaying  the  magic  person  who  used  to  burn  the  king's 
dwelling. 


§  8  Comparison  of  that  folk  residuum  with  the  oldest 

Fionn  literature 

Method  Following  the  method  proposed  on  p.  xi.v  we  shall  now  see 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  older  literature  to  confirm  the 
belief  that  the  story  of  Fionn's  Slaying  of  the  Burner  of  the 
Court  is  pari  of  the  original  Fionn  legend.  We  shall  also  inci- 
dentally test  the  antiquity  of  the  folk  tradition  which  consistently 
represents  Fionn  as  a  warrior-hunter-seer. 


(1)  Cf.  supra  p.  xxi\. 


§  8]  OLDEST  FIONN  LITERATURE  lv 

Making   use   of   Meyer's   list    of     ancient   Fionn-texts  i1)    we      Analysis 
may  analyse  Fionn  literature  in  its  origins  and  growth  as  follows  : 

Meyer's  Item   I  (6th  or   7th  cent.)  is   a   genealogical  verse  saying  that  6th    or   7th 

cent 
Find,  Taulcha,  and  Callte,    were   grandsons  (or  descendants)  of  Baiscne, 

and  descendants  (or  grandsons)  of  Nuadu  Necht  (2).  In  his  paper  liber 
die  dlteste  irische  Dichtung  II  (Abh.  d.  konigl.  preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch., 
1913,  phil.-hist.  Classe,  Nr.  10,  p. 14)  Meyer  has  added  to  this  verse  (which 
he  has  there,  pp.  20-21,  reprinted)  another  6th,  or  early  7th,  century 
genealogical  poem  (3),  which  traces  the  three  Fothads,  «  Find  >  (who  is 
said  to  be  «  fer  Umaill  »,  i.  e.,  son  of  Umhall),  and  the  Leinster  king  Find 
Fili,  back  to  Nuadu  Necht,  as  in  the  first  pedigree  given  by  Prof.  Mac  Neill 
in   Duanaire  Finn,   Pt.    I,   p.   lii. 

Item  II  (8th  cent.)  (publ.  by  K.  Meyer  Fianaig.  24  sg.)  speaks  of  «  Find  8th  cent, 
ua  Baiscne »  finding  his  son  «  Oisene  »  cooking  a  pig  in  a  wilderness  :  Oisene 
had  been  for  a  year  separated  from  his  father  :  Find  struck  Oisene  :  Oisene 
did  not  recognize  him  :  «  Then  Find  said  it  was  foolish  for  a  young  warrior 
to  fight  against  a  grey-headed  man.  Thereupon  they  sing  a  lampoon.  » 
The  «  lampoon  »  (oblirach)  is  in  the  form  of  a  verse  dialogue,  in  which  Oisene 
praises  young  spirited  warriors  and  Find  praises  old  experienced  warriors. 
[Here  then  Fionn  and  Oisin  are  warriors,  and  Oisin,  at  least,  has  been 
hunting.  They  are  both  poets  ;  and  ancient  Irish  poets,  as  is  well  known, 
were  originally  as  much  seers  as  verse-makers.] 

In  item  III  (8th  cent.)  (RC  XXV  344  sg.)  «  Finn  »  kills  the  fairy  Culdub 
at  «  Sid  ar  Femin  »  (Slievenamon,  Co.  Tipperary).  Culdub  used  to  carry 
off  the  Fian's  food  (cf.  infra  note  to  poem  xvn  56a)  when  they  were  at 
Badamair  beside  the  river  Suir.  After  slaying  Culdub,  Finn  had  his 
thumb  injured  by  the  shutting  on  it  of  the  door  of  Ciildub's  fairy  knoll 
(at  Slievenamon)  by  a  fairy  woman.  Finn  put  his  thumb  in  his  mouth, 
took  it  out  again,  and  divined  Ciildub's  name  by  means  of  '  illuminating 
imbas'  [one  of  the  three  mystic  ways  in  which  pagan  Irish  poets  practi- 
sed divination  :  see  Sanas  Cormaic  §  756,  ed.  K.  Meyer,  Anecdota  IV]. 
Culdub  is  here  surnamed  mocu  Birgge  (4).  This  anecdote  is  loosely  joined 
to  a  tale  reminiscent  in  some  ways  of  the  story  of  Diarmaid  and  Grain- 
ne :  it  tells  how  a  beautiful  captive  maiden,  whom  Find  desired,  set  her 


(1)  K.  Meyer,  Fianaigecht,  p.  xvi  sg. 

(2)  Meyer's  reasons  for  regarding  the  Nuadu  Necht  line  as  spurious 
are  unconvincing,  as  Nuadu  Necht  also  occurs  in  the  other  early  genealo- 
gical poem   discussed   in   this  paragraph. 

(3)  For  date  see  I.  c.  p.  4.  Meyer  had  already  published  this  poem  in 
RC    XXXII    392. 

(4)  MS  mac  hui  Birgge. 
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heart  rather  upon  Find's  servant  Derg  Corra  mocu  Daigre  (*)  [=  Red 
one  of  Corr  (?)  of  the  race  of  Flame],  so  called,  apparently,  hecause, 
while  food  was  being  cooked,  he  used  to  «  jump  to  and  fro  across  the 
cooking  hearth  ».  «  She  solicited  him  one  day  to  come  and  lie  with 
her.  Dercc  Corra  refused  through  fear  of  Finn,  who  desired  her  as  his 
wife.  She  accused  him  to  Finn  saying  that  he  had  ravished  her.  Then 
said  Finn  to  him, '  Begone  from  my  side  ;  thou  shalt  have  three  days'  and 
three  nights'  grace,  and  thereafter  beware  of  me  !  (2)  ».  A  strange  account 
of  Derg  Corra's  behaviour  in  the  woods  in  exile  follows.  Then  Find  found 
him,  disguised,  in  a  tree.  As  in  the  case  of  Culdub,  Finn  put  his 
thumb  in  his  mouth,  took  it  out  again,  and  by  means  of  his '  illuminating 
imbus'  divined  the  name  of  the  man  in  the  tree.  [Fighting,  life  in  the 
woods,  and  mystic  knowledge  got  through  putting  his  thumb  in  his 
mouth,  are,  as  we  see,  characteristic  of  Finn  in  these  two  loosely  con- 
nected  tales.] 

Item  IV  (8th  cent.)  (K.  Meyer  Fianaig.  16  §  38)  is  an  obscure  reference 

in   a  poem,    Reicne  Fothaid  Canainne,   to   a   treasure   being  revealed  to 

t  Find  ». 

9th    cent.         Item  XI  (assigned  to  the  9th  cent,  by  Meyer,  but  more  probably  8th 

cent.:  cf.  R.  Thurneysen  Heldensage  16)  (group  of  Mongan  stories,  publ. 

by  K.  Meyer,  The  Voy.  of  Bran  I  42  sq.  :  cf.  LU,  ed.  Best  &  Bergin,  p. 

xxxvii,  and  p.  333  sq.).  Of  this  group  of  Mongan  stories  one  tells  that  the 

Ulster  king  Mongan  [who  lived  in  the  early  7th  cent.]  was  called  the  son 

of  Fiachna,  but  was  really  the  son  of  Manannan.  who  came  to  Mongan's 

mother  in  her  husband  Fiachna's  shape.     [Of  Mannanan  Cormac  in  his 

Glossary,  ed.  K.  Meyer,  Anecdota  IV  78,  says,  Scoti  et  Britones  earn  deum 

vocaverunt  maris.]     Another  tells  that   Mongan  had     friends  among  the 

dwellers  in  the  fairy-mounds.     Another,  that  Mongan  was  Find  mac  Cumaill 

re-incarnated.     Oailte.  Find's dalta  (fosterling),  in  this  tale  comes  magically 

from  south-west  Ireland  [presumably  from  the  dead] to  prove  that  Mongan 

had  been  right,   and  his  poet   Forgoll   wrong,   in   an   argument.     Forgoll 

had  said   that  Fothad  Airgtech  had  been  killed  at  Dubthar  (=   Duffery) 

in  Leinster.     Gaflte  gave  proof  that  he  (Cailte)  had  himself  slain  Fothad 

Airgtech,  another  name  for  whom  appears  to  have  been  Eochaid  Airgtech. 

when  Fothad  was  fighting  Find  at  Ollarba  (the  Lame  river  in  Co.  Antrim). 

Cailte    and    Find    had    come    from    Alba    (Scotland)  to   Ollarba.     In   the 

conversation  Caflte  let  it  appear  that    Finn   and   Mongan   were  the  same 

person.     [Here,  then,  Fionn  is  a  warrior.] 

Item  V  (9th  cent.)  (Stowe  version,  RC  XIV  245  ;    YBL  version,  R.I). 
Scott  The  Thumb  of  Knowledge  9  sq.)  is  a  fuller  version  of  the  Culdub  tale 


(1)  MS  Deree  Corra  mac  hui  Daigre. 

(2)  Dr.  Gwynn's  tr.  Eriu  XI  153. 
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of  Item  III  :  «  Cailte  »  and  «  Oislne  »  are  mentioned  as  well  as  «  Find  hua 
Baiscne  »,  who  breaks  the  back  of  Culdub  with  a  [spear-]  thrust  as  Culdub 
was  about  to  enter  the  fairy  knoll.  Culdub  is  given  no  patronymic  or 
tribe-name.  The  places  mentioned  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  Item 
III  (cf.  Scott  I.  c.  12). 

Item  VI  (9th  cent.)  (RC  XIV  242  sq.)  tells  how  «  Find  hua  Baiscne  », 
when  at  Cenn  Cuirrig  [which  is  a  hill  above  Badamair,  Co.  Tipperary  : 
cf.  R.D.  Scott  The  Thumb  of  Kn.  12],  saw  a  maiden,  called  Badamair, 
washing  beside  the  Suir,  and  married  her.  The  maiden's  foster-brother 
«  Dub  hua  Duibne  »,  ancestor  of  «  Diarmaid  mace  Duib  meric  Duibne  », 
had  been  killed  by  «  Cuirrech  Lifi  »,  who  was  a  son  of  the  mother  of 
«  Fothad  Canainne  ».  Find  later  killed  Cuirrech.  Fothad  and  Find  were 
therefore  at  enmity.  They  made  peace,  and  Find  asked  Fothad  to  a 
feast.  Because  there  was  a  geis  on  Fothad  forbidding  him  to  feast  without 
dead  heads  in  his  presence,  Find  went  to  the  two  Paps  of  Anu  in  Luachair 
Dedad  (in  Co.  Kerry)  and  there  slew  a  woman  and  a  man  in  their  chariot 
with  one  cast  of  Carr  Fiaclach  mac  [leg.  maic]  Connla  (=  the  spear  of 
Fiacail  son  of  Connla).  The  slain  pair  were  Fi[n]d  (!)  mac  Regamain 
and  his  wife  Teit[e]  (!), daughter  of  Maicnia,  sister  of  Fothad  Canainne  : 
they  were  on  their  way  to  Find's  feast.  From  that  on  Fothad  and  Finn 
were  always  enemies. 

Item  VII  (9th  cent.)  (Cormac's  Glossary,  s.v.  ore  tre'ith,  many  editions, 
reference  here  to  the  article  as  printed  separately  by  K.  Meyer  Fianaig., 
p.  xix  sq.).  «  Find  tia  Baiscne  »  had  a  wife  in  every  forest  he  frequented  with 
his  fian.  In  Tethbae  [comprising  parts  of  Longford  and  Westmeath], 
while  the  Fian  were  there,  Lomnae  the  jester  found  Corp  re  the  warrior 
lying  surreptitiously  with  one  of  Find's  wives  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
the  Luigni.  The  woman  forbade  Lomnae  to  tell.  Lomnae  wrote  riddling 
words  on  a  wand  :  Find  understood  from  the  words  what  had  happened. 
Corpre  beheaded  the  jester.  Find  put  his  thumb  in  his  mouth  and  divined 
by  «  teinm  laodae  »  [one  of  the  three  ways  of  divination  mentioned  supra 
in  discussing  Item  III]  that  the  decapitated  body  belonged  to  Lomnae. 
Find  and  his  men  followed  Corpre's  warriors'  tracks  with  dogs,  and  found 
Corpre  roasting  a  fish  with  Lomnae's  head  near  him  on  a  stake.  The 
head,  because  it  was  not  given  a  taste  of  the  food,  uttered  difficult  verses. 
Find  killed  someone  (presumably  Corpre).  [Fionn  is  here  a  warrior  who 
frequents  woods,  and  a  seer.] 

Item  VIII  (9th  cent.)  (1°  Cormac's  Glossary,  s.v.  rincne,  cf .  that  article 
as  printed  separately  by  K.  Meyer  Fianaig.,  pp.  xx-xxi  ;  2°  fuller  version 
of  the  same  episode  in  a  story  of  Mac  Con,  printed  ib.    p.  38).     «  Find 


(1)  For  justification  of  the  emendation  of  the  names  to  Find  and  Teite, 
see  Dindshenchas  poems  about  Currech  Life  and  Lumman  Tige  Srafdin 
(E.  J.  Gwynn  Metr,  Dindsh.  Ill  234,  IV  328). 
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iia  Balscne  »  (l),  who  was  with  the  army  of  Lugaid  mac  Maicniad  (called 
Mac  Con  in  the  fuller  version  and  said  to  have  been  of  the  Dairine  [who 
were  a  south-west  Munster  tribe]),was  seeking  Lugaid's  enemy  Ferchess 
(by  means  of  illuminating  imbcts'.  according  to  the  fuller  version).  Ferchess 
laid  a  charm  on  his  spear  and  killed  Lugaid.  («  Find  hua  Baiscne  »,  the 
fuller  version  says,  either  avenged  Mac  Con  by  killing  «  Ferchiss  »,  at  the 
Pool  of  Ferches  on  the  Bann,  having  discovered  him  by  means  of  chips 
carried  down  the  river  (2),  or  he  killed  him  at  Es  Mage.  Find  on  this 
occasion  [apparently  after  the  killing]  uttered  a  verse  by  means  of  'illum- 
inating imbas'.  On  p.  36  of  the  fuller  version  «UsIne»  and*  Cailti  Caincass  » 
are  mentioned  as  accompanying  «  Find  hua  Baiscni  »).  [Fionn  in  both 
versions  is  a  warrior,  and,  at  least  in  the  fuller  version,  a  seer.  The  scene 
of  action  is  not  mentioned  by  Cormac.  It  is  in  south-west  Munster  in  the 
fuller  version.  There  is  no  mention  of  Fionn  in  the  version  of  the  Mac 
Con  story  given  in  S.  H.  O'Grady's  Sited  Gad.  I  318.] 

Item  IX  (9th  cent.)  (Poem  on  the  dindshenchas  of  Ath  LiacFind,  ascribed 
to  Mael  Muru  [Othna],  who  died  in  887.  and  probably  really  by  him: 
cf.  E.  J.  Gwynn,  Metr.  Dindsh.  IV  36,  &  ib.  notes).  Ath  Liac  Find  ('the 
ford  of  Fionn's  stone')  [in  Westmeath]  is  named  from  the  stone  given  Find 
by  Sinand  ingen  Mongdin  as-sidib  ('the  daughter  of  Mongan  from  fairy 
dwellings')  to  hurl  on  his  enemies  in  a  fiercely  contested  battle.  A  Guaire 
Goll  is  mentioned,  but  with  little  to  identify  him  (Cf.  infra  p.  27,  note 
to  poem  XIII  Id).  K.  Meyer.  Fianaig.,p.  xxi,  points  out  that  the  name 
of  Fionn's  father  is  here  given  as  Umall,  backed  by  alliteration  :  cf.  discus- 
sion of  item  I  supra  and  other  references  given  by  Meyer  in  discussing  the 
present  item  in  his  Fianaigecht. 

Item  X  (Poem  ascribed  to  Flannacan  mac  Cellaig.  f  806)  (unpublished  : 
see  K.  Meyer  Fianaig.,  p.  xxi)  :  a  mere  reference  to  the  deaths  of  Find 
and  Crimall,  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  on  a  Wednesday. 
Item  XI  :  see  supra  p.  lvi,  at  end  of  8th  cent,  items. 

(!)  Name   so    given   by   Cormac. 

(2)  Chips  carried  down  the  river  Feale  (Co.  Kerry),  from  a  spear  Oissin  is 
making,  are,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  verse-Dindshenchas  (compiled 
either  at  the  end  of  the  11th,  or  beginning  of  the  12th.  cent,  from  older 
literary  matter  and  legendary  traditions),  the  means  by  which  Finn  finds 
the  lost  Oissfn  (  «  Tipra  Sen-Garmna  »,  ed.  E.  J.  Gwynn  Metr.  Dindsh. 
Ill  248).  Following  the  clue  up-stream  the  Fian  come  to  a  house  beneath 
the  earth  where  Oissin  was  imprisoned  by  Sen-Garman,  who  had  the 
strength  of  nine  men.  and  her  son  Slechtaire.  Slechtaire  had  found,  or 
made,  this  underground  dwelling  beneath  a  water-spring  (1.  61).  The 
Fian  dig  down.  find,  and  ultimately  kill,  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  : 
besides  Sen-Garman  and  her  son  Slechtaire.  another  hag  Criblaeh,  who 
also  has  the  strength  of  nine  men,  and  her  son  Crimthand,  lived  there. 
[Criblach-Crimthand  is  clearly  a  doublet  of  SenGarman-SIechtaire,  in- 
serted to  explain  the  place-name  Airer  Criblaige.] 


§  8]  OLDEST  FIONN  LITERATURE  lix 

Of  the  items  listed  by  Meyer  for  the  10th  century,  some  doubtless  belong  10th  cent, 
to  the  11th  :  namely  Item  XIII,  discussed  supra  p.  xli  footnote  4  ; 
Item  XVII,  from  the  Dindshenchas.  which  contains  the  form  no-s- 
lenann,  with  the  arm-ending,  which  does  not  seem  to  occur  before  the 
11th  century  (see  infra  p.  69,  footnote)  ;  and  some  or  all  of  the  other 
Dindshenchas  and  pseudo-historical  items,  XIV-XVI,  XX.  Item  XXVI, 
a  mere  title  from  tale-list  A  (see  R.  Thurneysen  Heldensage  24),  may 
also  be  11th  century.  Item  XXV,  the  title  of  which  is  included  in  the 
same  list,  is  certainly  11th  century  (three  cmn-endings  in  nine  quatrains). 

We  are  left  with  items  XII,  XVIII,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XIX,  XXVII,  as 
probably  belonging  to  the  10th  century.     Of  these  : 

Item  XII  (K.  Meyer  Triads  §  236)  represents  Finn  as  hunting  the  Boar 
of  Druimm  Leithe  with  horses,  in  the  Derry  district  (cf.  place-names  as 
identified  in   E..  Hogan's   Onomasticon). 

Item  XVIII  (10th  or  11th  cent.?  Cf.  p.  19,  footnote  1)  (published  by 
Meyer,  ZCP  I  458  :  cf.  infra  p.  19)  represents  «  Find  hua  BaTscne  »  as 
wooing  «  Grainde  ingen  Chormaic  hui  Chuind  »,  with  the  help  of  «  Cailti 
cosluath  mac  Oisgein  no  Coscein  (*)  maic  na  Cerda  di  Muscraigi  Dotrut.  i. 
mac  sidi  ingine  Cumaill  »  (Caoilte  the  Swiftfooted,  son  of  Oisg[h]ein 
[  =  Fawn-birth]  or  Coscen  [=  ?],  son  of  the  Smith  of  Muskerry  Dotrut  - 
he  was  the  son  of  CumhaH's  daughter)  (2).  [A  folklore  origin  for  the  main 
motifs  in  this  tale  is  suggested,  p.  19,  footnote  2.] 

Item  XXIII  (publ.  by  Dr.  Thurneysen,  ZCP  XIII  251  sq.)  likewise  brings 
«  Find  hua  Baoesccni  »  into  relation  with  «  Cormac  hua  Connd  »  (called 
«  Cormac  mac  Airt  »  in  §  6).  There  is  reference  to  the  story  of  «  Graindi  » 
and  «  Diarmaid  hua  Duibne  ».  Find  is  head  of  Cormac's  soldiers  and  of 
his  household  and  hound-boys, and  holds  from  Cormac  the  right  to  hunt. 
After  Grainne  had  deserted  him  he  wooed  another  daughter  of  Cormac's 
«  Ailbi     Gruadbric  ». 

Item  XXIV  consists  of  the  mere  title  Aithed  Grainne  ingine  Corbmaic 
la  Diarmait  hua  nDuibni,  from  the  tale-list  in  Airec  Menman  Uraird  Maic 
Coisse  (3),  with  a  reference  to  verses  in  the  commentary  on  Amra  Choluim 


(1)  Meyer   expands   as   Conscein,   but  the   alternatives  «  Oisgein  »   and 
« Goscen  »   (see  next  footnote),   are  closer  to   Coscein. 

(2)  In  an  11th  cent.  (?)  Dindshenchas  poem  on  Descert  (E.  J.  Gwynn 
Metr.  D.  IV  318)  «  Cailte  is  son  of  «  Goscen  cerd  do  Chorpraighe  »  (Gois- 
cen,  smith  of  the  Corpraighe  [perhaps  the  Corpraighe  of  N.  W.  Lime- 
rick]) and  of  «  Finnigu  »,  daughter  of  «  Umall  ».  Umall  (as  opposed  to 
Cumall)  is  backed  by  alliteration.  Umhall's  daughter  is  again  mentioned 
with  no  identification,  in  Duanaire  Finn  XXI  4,  of  which  many  of  the 
other  verses  treat  of  Caoilte's  wife. 

(3)  K.  Meyer  Anecdota  II  45  ;  edition  of  list  alone,  H.  d'ARBOis  de 
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Chille  which  seem  to  come  from  the  tale.  The  title  and  the  verses  show- 
that  Fionn  in  this  lost  tale  was  connected  with  Cormac,  and  that  the 
Diarmaid  and  Grainne  story  was  known  in  the  10th  century. 

item  XIX  (RC  XIII  5  sq.).  This  is  the  prose  «  Finn  and  the  Phantoms  i 
mentioned  infra  p.  26.  [Probably  12th  cent,  archaized.] 

Item  XXI  consists  of  nature-poems  ascribed  to  Fionn  in  the  manuscripts, 
with  nothing,  however,  to  show  that  in  the  intention  of  the  original  author 
they  had  anything  l<>  do  with  Fionn  (See  K.  Jackson  Early  Celtic  Suture 
Poetry  43.    173). 

Item  XXII  consists  of  the  mere  mention  of  the  deaths  of  eFothad  Canann » 
and  of  «  tolsech  na  vFIan,  Finn  ».  in  a  poem  beginning  A  M6r  Maigne 
Moigi  Sillil  (ed.  K.  Mkyer  Fianaig.  42  sq.). 

Item  XXVII  (10th  or  11th  cent.)  (fragments  of  an  account  of  Fionn's 
death,  publ.  by  .Meyer  in  ZCP  I  464)  has  been  discussed  supra  pp.  xi.i 
xlii,  and  footnotes. 
11th  cent.  To  the  11th  century,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  already, 
^oifspS^sf  we  should  transfer  items  XIII-XVII,  XX.  XXV-XXVI  (and  perhaps 
items  XVIII  and  XXVII), assigned  by  Meyer  to  the  10th  century.  To 
the  11th  century  also  should  be  transferred  item  LV  I  (Fianshruth,  partially 
printed  by  Stern  in  ZCP  I  471),  as  its  language  (*),  and  the  tentative  way 
it  assigns  Fionn  a  place  in  the  pseudo-historical  scheme,  suggest  (cf. supra 
p.  \'.')-  Item  XLVIII.  and  perhaps  a  few  other  unimportant  items,  should 
similarly  be  transferred  to  the  11th  century  (Item  XLVIII  consists  of 
lyrics  on  summer  and  winter  set  in  a  prose  framework  which  introduces 
Fionn:  cf.  remarks  on  item  XXI). 

On  the  other  hand  item  XXX  (Folha  Calha  Cnucha  :  cf.  supra  p.  xx\i\  ) 
is  probably  later  than  the  11th  century  (2).  Had  Meyer  known  that  it 
had  been  interpolated  into  I.eabhar  na  hUidhre,  instead  of  being  a  portion 
of  what  Mael  Muire  wrote  about  the  year  1100,  he  would  never  have 
assigned  it  to  the  11th  century. 

these  alterations  bring  order  into  our  conspectus  of  Fionn-lore  in  the 
10th,    llth.   and    12th   centuries. 

In  the  10th  century  Fionn,  it  would  appear,  remains  the  centre  of  anec- 
dotes connecting  him  with  fighting,  hunting,  wooing,  and  fairy-incidents, 
all  over  Ireland,  lie  is  beginning,  however,  to  be  specially  associated 
With  Cormac  King  of  Tara,  and  learned  story-tellers  are  beginning  to  tell 
stories  about  him,  which  they  enter  into  their  tale-lists  (Items  XXIII- 
XXIV). 


JuBAiNvni.i     Fssai  (fun    Cat.   262.     Cf.    P..   Thurneysen   Hcldensage  21 
for  remarks  on  the  list  (=   List  B). 

(1)  Contrast  its  it  <:  with  the  is  lat  of  item  XLVL  which  is  rightly  as- 
signed to  the  12th  cent.     Meyer  assigns  item  LVI  to  the  12th  century. 

(2)  Note  its  independent  pronouns,  LU,  ed.  Best  and  Bergin,    11.   3167, 
3185,  and  the  meaninglessness  of  its  infixed  -d-  in  I.  3178. 
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In  the  11th  century,  little  story-matter  is  added  to  what  is  already 
known,  but  there  is  an  extraordinary  number  of  references  to  Fionn  in 
poems  of  the  Dindshenchas  type  and  in  other  poems  and  prose  jottings 
of  the  pseudo-historical  school.  During  this  century  Fionn  was  probab In- 
definitely placed  in  the  pseudo-historical  scheme  (cf.  supra  pp.  xli,  xliii). 

The  12th  century,  was  a  century  of  great  story-making  activity  in 
Ireland  (l).  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  many  Fionn  ballads 
and  Fionn  lyrics  were  written  about  this  time  (-),  and  that  much  attention 
was  paid  by  the  learned  to  the  stories  that  told  how  Fionn  spent  his  youth 
and  won  his  way  to  power  (3).  This  literary  working  up  of  Fionn  lore 
culminated  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  in  the  writing  of  Acallam 
na  Senorach,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  the  many  pleasing 
products  of  Middle-Irish  inventive  genius. 

The  Acallam  fixed  Fionn's  literary  background.  Henceforward,  without 
losing  his  old  character  of  warrior-hunter-seer,  he  is  consistently  represented 
as  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall  (no  longer  'Umhall'),  leader  of  Cormac  mac  Airt's 
troops  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  century.  He  is  head  of  the  House  of 
Baoisgne,  who  nourish  an  old  grudge  against  the  House  of  Morna  headed 
by  Goll.  Between  Fionn's  reconciliation  with  Goll,  at  the  end  of  his  boy- 
hood wanderings  (supra  pp.  lii-liii),  and  the  final  breach,  which  resulted 
in  the  weakening  of  the  Fian  and  their  destruction  at  the  Battle  of  Gabhair 
(Duanaire  Finn,  poems  XXII,  LXIX.  XXXIX,  etc.),a  space  is  left  for 
the  relating  of  tales  of  adventure  (Duanaire  Finn,  passim).  The  names  of 
Oisin  and  Caoilte,  who,  in  accordance  with  Acallam  tradition,  are  pictured 
as  surviving  after  the  rest  of  the  Fian,  are  often  used  to  give  authority  to 
these  tales,  which  belong  to  the  types  described  supra  p.  xl. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  here  to  trace  the  development  of  this 
later  literary  Fionn  lore.  We  shall  rather  return  to  consideration 
of  the  older  literary  lore  in  relation  to  the  two  folk  traditions 
about  Fionn  which  we  chose  as  starting  point  for  our  investigation. 
Concerning  one  of  them  no  further  investigation  is  required  :  it 
is  immediately  evident  from  the  summaries  already  given  that 
the  modern  folk  concept  of  Fionn  as  a  hunter-warrior  who 
derives  mystic  knowledge  from  sucking  his  thumb,  agrees  with 
the  most  ancient  literary  tradition. 

Indeed  its  existence  in  early  days  would  seem  to  be  guaranteed 


Fionn    a 
warrior- 
hunter- 
seer 


(1)  Between  the  re-telling  of  the  Tain,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Book  of 
Leinster  version,  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  and  the  composing 
of  Acallam  na  Senorach  at  the  end  of  it,  Togail  Troi,  Imtheachta  Aeniasa, 
and  In  Cath  Catharda,  were  adapted  from  Latin  for  the  Irish  story- 
loving  public. 

(2)  Cf.  the  ballads  and  lyrics  listed  infra  pp.  cxvi-cxvii,  and  other 
ballads  and  lyrics  listed  by  K.  Meyer,  Fianaig.,  p.  xxvii  sq. 

(3)  Cf.  supra  pp.   xxxiv,   lii. 
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by  a  monument  older  than  any  literary  Fionn-document  we 
possess.  On  the  7th  century  Drumhallagh  sculptured  cross- 
slab,  found  on  the  western  shore  of  Lough  Swilly.  two  figures  are 
portrayed  standing  on  the  arms  of  the  cross.  Each  of  these 
figures  represents  a  man  sucking  his  thumb  (x).  These  figures, 
as  Mile  Henry,  who  very  kindly  drew  my  attention  to  them, 
informs  me,  can  be  identified  with  no  character  commonly 
represented  in  continental  religious  iconography.  There  can 
be  very  little  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  they  represent  Fionn, 
the  Irish  pagan  prophet,  who  is  made  to  foretell  the  Crucifi- 
xion (-).  much  as  the  Roman  Sibyll.  according  to  Thomas  de 
Celano's  verse,  confirms  David's  testimony  concerning  the  coming 
of  a  Day  of  Wrath.  Whether  the  hunter,  who  as  Mile  Henry 
again  informs  me,  is  portrayed  on  a  number  of  Scottish  and 
Irish  slabs  and  crosses  of  the  8th  century  (\),  is  also  Fionn,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  answered  with    the  same    confidence. 


(1)  F.  Henry  La  sculpture  irlandaise  pendant  les  douze  premiers  sli- 
des de  I'ere  chretienne  (Paris,   Leroux,   1933)  pi.  16. 

(2)  In  C.  Plummer's  Bethada  Ndem  nErenn  (Maedoc  II  §  11)  Fionn 
foretells  the  coming  of  Maodhog  ;  cf.  similar  prophecies  of  Fionn's  ibidem 
about  Caoimhghein  (Coem.  I  §  4  ;  II  §§  2,  7,  11  ;  III  §  14).  At  the  end 
of  the  prose  Finn  and  the  Phantoms  (RC  XIII  5  sq.)  Fionn  foretells 
Ciaran.    See  also  C.   Plummer    Vitae  exxxm. 

For  other  refernces  to  Fionn  as  prophet  see  infra  notes  to  poems  XXXIV 
and  XLIX,  and  E.  O'Curry,  MS  Mat.  622. 

Stern,  in  ZCP  III  609,  and  Mrs.  X.  K.  Chadwick  in  her  article  on  imbas 
forosnai,  in  Scottish  Gaelic  Studies  IV  131.  point  out  that  Fionn  has 
more  of  the  character  of  a  prophet  than  a  hero. 

R.  D.  Scott,  The  Thumb  of  Knowledge,  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  thumb 
as  source  of  Fionn's  prophetic  power.  Dr.  Scott's  study  is  full  and  well 
arranged,  but  inconclusive.  Mrs.  N.  K.  Chadwick's  article,  already  re- 
ferred to,  written  after  Dr.  Scott's  work,  treats  incidentally  of  the  same 
question  ;  but  Mrs  Chadwick's  material  is  hardly  methodically  enough 
worked  up  to  compel  acceptance  of  her  theories.  In  1884,  in  RC  VI  213. 
D.  Fitzgerald  has  written  :  «  M.  Liebrecht  long  ago  pointed  out  that  Find 
sucking  his  magical  thumb  is  the  same  with  Brahma  or  Vishnu  sucking 
wisdom  out  of  his  thumb  as  he  floats  on  the  pipala  leaf  (Gervasius  von 
Tilbury  156.  Cf.  Grimm  D.  M.  II  451)  ».  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Scott 
has   investigated    this   supposed   parallel. 

(3j  Mile  Henry  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following  note  on 
crosses  which  portray  a  hunter,  with  references  (F.  H.)  to  her  own  work 
already  cited  (footnote  1),  and  (RAA)  to  J.  Romilly- Allen  and  Joseph 
Anderson,  J  he  Early  Christum  Monuments  of  Scotland  (F.dinb.,  Soc.  of 
Ant.   of  Scot.,   1903)  : 
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Concerning  the  second  folk  tradition  under  investigation,  that  Fionn    slays 


which  makes  Fionn  the  slayer  of  the  Burner  of  the  Court,  at  first 
sight  there  might  seem  to  be  no  literary  evidence  earlier  than 
the  12th  century  to  guarantee  its  antiquity.  Closer  investiga- 
tion, however,  reveals  a  tendency  in  the  oldest  literary  tales  to 
make  Fionn's  opponents  non-human  persons,  whose  name, 
nickname,  known  character,  habits,  or  story,  connect  them 
either  with  fire  in  general,  or  more  definitely  with  the  Burner 
(Aillen)  of  the  Burner-story  (1). 

Thus  in  7th  and  8th  century  documents  we  find  references  to 
certain  non-human  fire-connected  Fothadhs,  and  a  strange  fire- 
connected  Dearg  Corra  mocu  Draighre,  as  opponents  of  Fionn's. 

For  in  a  7th  century  genealogical  poem,  mentioned  in  discus- 
sing Item  I  of  Meyer's  list  (supra  p.  lv),  the  three  Fothadhs  (2) 
are  traced  back  to  Nuadu  Necht  through  a  Daire  Derg  ('the 
Red'),  whose  father,  Gnathaltach,  is  described  by  the  epithet 
daig  garg  ('fierce  flame').  In  a  9th  century  story  (3)  the  same  Daire 
(here  called  Dare  Doimthech)  has  for  grandfather  Fer  hUaillne 
mac  Daigmanrach  maic  Dego  Deirg thine  maic  Nuadat  Aicnaig 
Luigthini  (Man  of  Pride,  son  of  Flame-ruin,  son  of  Flame  of 
Red  Fire,  son  of  Kuadha  Aigneach  [?]  of  Lugh-fire).  In  an 
11th  or  12th  century  etymological  explanation  of  the  name 
Fothadh,  the  three  Fothadhs  are  again  connected  with  fire  : 
Fothad.  i.  fl-aeda  .i.  olc-teine  .i.  teine  neimneach  iat  ic  orcain  claim 
1  cinel  'Fothadh,  viz.  fi-aeda,  i.e.,  venom  of  fire,  for  they  were 
a  virulent  fire  in  destroying  clans  and  races'  (4). 


a  Magic 
Burner 


1   The 
Fothadhs 


Ireland  :  8th  cent.  :  cross  of  Killamery,  F.  H.,  fig.  89  and  pi.  31,  2  ; 
cross  of  Dromiskin,  F.  H.,  fig.  93  and  pi.  36,  4  ;  cross  of  Kilrea,  F.  H., 
pi.  31,  1  ;  late  8th  cent.  :  .cross  of  Banagher  (Nat.  Mus.),  F.  H.,  pi.  38, 
3  ;  cross  of  Bealin,  F.  H.,  pi.  38,  2  ;  early  10th  cent.  :  cross  of  Kells, 
F.  H.,  pi.  37,  6  ;  c.  1000  :  doorway  of  Killeshin  church,  F.  H.,  fig.  96. 

Scotland  :  8th  -  9th  cent.  :  BAA  passim  :  see  especially  :  Hilton  of 
Cadboll,  BAA,  fig.  59  ;  Burghead,  BAA,  fig.  138  ;  Aberlemno  No.  3,  BAA, 
fig.  228  ;  Kirriemuir  No.  2,  BAA,  fig.  240. 

Isle  oj  Man  :  a  few  rather  confused  examples  (see  P.  M.  C.  Kermode, 
The  Manx  Crosses). 

(1)  Certain  resemblances  used  in  the  following  paragraphs  to  establish 
connection  with  the  Burner-story,  may  seem  too  inessential  to  be  valid 
as  evidence. This  point  is  discussed  shortly  in  Appendix  F,  infra  p.   197. 

(2)  Not  Fionn,  however,  who  ascends  to  Nuadha  by  a  different  ances- 
try. 

(3)  Fuller  version  of  item  VIII  discussed  supra  p.  lvii  (cf.  K.  Meyer 
Fianaig.    28). 

(4)  K.  Meyer  Fianaigecht  4,  5. 
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2    Dearg 
Corra 


3  Culdubh 


Now  an  8th  century  story  (Item  XI)  says  that  one  of  this 
triad  of  Fothadhs  (  "  Fothad  Airgtech")  was  an  opponent  of 
Fionn's  and  was  slain  by  Caoilte  in  the  Battle  of  Larne.  This 
was  still  accepted  as  historical  tradition  in  the  11th  century 
(Item  XX)  and  in  the  17th  century  (2).  In  a  «)th  century  story 
(Item  VI)  another  one  of  the  triad,  "  Fothad  Canainne",  is  re- 
presented  as  an   enemy   of  Fionn's. 

That  these  Fothadhs  were  originally  non-human  is  suggested 
by  alternative  names  for  them  being  Aendia,  Trendia,  and 
Caendia,  'Single-god',  'Strong-god',  'Fair-god',  and  by  the  very 
fact  that  they  form  a  triad  (2). 

Turning  from  the  Fothadhs  to  Dearg  Corra  mocu  Dhaighre, 
who  is  Fionn's  enemy  in  the  8th  century  tale  of  Fionn  and  the 
Man  in  the  Tree  (Item  III.  2nd  part),  we  observe  first  that  his 
name  connects  him  with  fire.  It  means  'Red  one  of  Corr  (?) 
of  the  race  of  Flame'.  This  Red  one  of  the  race  of  Flame  has, 
moreover,  a  peculiar  habit  of  jumping  "  to  and  fro  across  the 
the  cooking  hearth".  In  the  woods,  in  exile,  he  "  used  to  go 
about  on  shanks  of  deer  for  his  lightness",  a  trait  which,  however 
it  is  to  be  explained,  apparently  struck  the  narrator  as  being 
unusual  for  human  beings,  for.  after  the  reference  to  deer- 
shanks,  he  adds  si  uerum  est,  words  which,  in  their  Modern 
Irish  form  mas  fior,  were  still  in  use  in  the  17th  century  to  show 
that  a  writer  had  difficulty  in  believing  what  had  just  been 
related  by  him  (3).  Dearg  Corra's  sharing  of  his  meal  in  the 
woods  with  a  salmon,  a  stag,  and  a  blackbird,  and  the  "  hood 
of  disguise"  which  he  wore,  are,  perhaps,  further  signs  of  a  pecu- 
liar unhuman  character  attached  to  him. 
The  Fothadhs  and  Dearg  Corra  mocu  Dhaighre,  then,  by  reason 
of  their  non-human  character  and  their  connection  with  fire, 
bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Burner,  Aillen,  of  the  story 
of  the  Burning  of  the  Court.  Another  early  Fionn  anecdote, 
that  which  tells  of  Culdubh.  already  in  its  8th  century  form 
(Item  III,  first  part)  has  some  motifs  which  remind  one  directly 


(1)  G.  Keating  Foras  F.  ar  /•".,  ed.  Dinneen,  II  356. 

(2)  See  G.  Dottin  La  Religion  des  Celtes  (1908)  25,  on  Gallic  divine 
triads  ;  and  cf.  Cormac's  Glossary,  ed.  K.  Meyer  Anecdota  IV  §  150,  the 
Irish  of  which  may  be  translated,  'Brighid,  that  is  the  poetess,  daughter 
of  the  Daghdha  [=  Good  God]  :  she  is  Brighid  Poetry-woman,  that  is,  the 
goddess  whom  poets  used  to  adore...  And  her  sisters  were  Brighid  Law- 
woman  and  Brighid  Smithcraft-woman,  daughters  of  the  Daghdha...  ' 

(3)  Cf.,  e.  g.,  O.  J.  Bergin  Sgdalaigheachl  CMitinn  (1930),  p.  33,  1.86, 
p.  35,  1.   13. 
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of   the   Rurner-story   itself.      In    later   literature   the   points    of 
resemblance  increase. 

The  points  of  connection  are  the  following  : 

1°  Culdub,  Finn's  opponent  in  the  first  part  of  Item  III,  is,  like  the 
Burner  (Aillen),  a  non-human  being  ; 

2°  Culdub  interferes  with  the  Fian's  meal,  thus  reminding  one  of  Ail- 
len's  coming  on  the  night  of  the  Fian's  feast  at  Tara  in  the  Acallam 
version  of  the  Burner-story  (])  ; 

3°  Cindub  was  pursued  and  finally  killed  outside  a  fairy-hill,  just  as 
the  Burner  Aillen  was   in   the  Acallam  ; 

4°  Culdub,  according  to  the  fuller  9th  century  version  (Item  V),  was 
killed  by  a  spear-thrust  in  his  back,  just  as  the  Burner  Aillen  in  the  Acal- 
lam ; 

5°  A  Culdub  referred  to  as  having  been  killed  by  Finn  in  an  11th  century 
poem  (Item  XX)  is  surnamed  «  mac  Fidget  »,  and  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  Finn  with  the  spear  of  «  Fiaclach  mac  Conchind  »  —  This  may  serve  to 
identify  the  Culdub  who,  in  item  III,  carries  off  the  Fian's  food,  with 
«  Aed  mac  Fidga  »,  killed  by  Fionn  with  the  spear  of  «  Fiaclach  mac  Codna  », 
carrying  food,  on  a  Samhain  night,  outside  a  fairy-hill,  in  the  Macgni- 
martha  (2),  written  down  perhaps  in  the  12th  century.  —  Ciildub  having 
been  thus  identified  with  Aed  mac  Fidga,  Aed  mac  Fidga  may,  in  his  turn, 
be  identified  with  Aillen  mac  Midhna  of  the  Acallam  Burner-tale,  (a) 
because  the  name  Aed  means  '  Fire'  (cf.  infra  p.  lxviii),  (b)  because  the 
surnames  are  alike,  (c)  because  Aed  is  killed  with  the  same  spear  and  on 
the  same  night  (Samhain)  as  Aillen,  and  (d)  because  the  lament  which 
was  made  for  Aed  in  the  Macgnimartha  is  a  variant  of  the  first  verse  of 
the  lament  made  for  Aillen  in  the  Acallam  ; 

6°  in  an  11th  century  poem  on  the  dindshenchas  of  Moin  Gai  Glais  (3), 
a  Culdub  killed  at  Samhain  is  given  the  epithet  daigerderg  (=' flame-red') 
—  The  killer,  however,  here  is  not  Fionn. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  Culdubh  story,  the  story  of  4  Aodh  mac 

Aodh  mac  Fiodhaigh  was  used  (§5)  as  a  link  to  connect  Culdubh  ?io^1S,1.gh  ' 
°  ,  Aodh  Rinn : 

with  Aillen.     The  story  of  Aodh  mac  Fiodhaigh  is  told     fully  Aodh  (Goll) 

in  the  Macgnimartha  (4),  which  we  have  tentatively  assigned  to 

the  12th  century.      It  is  told  less  fully  in  the  12th  century  Gilla 

in  Chomded  hua  Cormaic's  poem  A   Ri  richid  (5).    It  is  referred 


(1)  The  reference  to  the  Fian  dining  before  Fionn  saved  their  house  in 
the  Galway  folk-version  of  the  Burner-story  may  also  perhaps  be  a  re- 
miniscence of  the  incident  of  the  feast. 

(2)  RC  V   203. 

(3)  E.  J.  Gwynn  Metr.  Dindsh,  II  64  ;  prose,  RC  XV  305. 

(4)  RC  V  202  sq.  §§  21-28  ;  summarised  by  R.  D.  Scott  Thumb  17  sq. 

(5)  K.  Meyer  Fianaig.  46  §§  8-15  ;  cf.  Scott  /.  c.  22. 
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to,  with  mention  of  some  details,  in  an  11th  century  historical 
poem  (1).  Certain  motifs  from  it  occur  in  a  12th  century 
poem  in  Duanaire  Finn  (2)  (poem  I),  and  as  this  poem  is  about 
an  Aodh,  who  had  been  bred  in  a  siodh  (3),  we  are  justified  in 
treating  it,  in  so  fa  as  those  motifs  are  concerned,  as  a  variant  of 
the  story  of  Aodh  mac  Fiodhaigh.  Several  motifs  from  it  occur 
in  the  Dindshenchas  poem  called  "  Almu  I "  by  Dr.  Gwynn  (4), 
written  probably  in  the  11th  or  in  the  early  12th  century.  There 
no  Aodh  is  mentioned.  His  place  is  taken  by  Fionn's  maternal 
grandfather,  Tadhg  son  of  Nuadha,  who  is  described  as  a  druid 
living  at  Almha.  In  Acallam  na  Senorach,  however,  written 
about  the  end  of  the  12th  or  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century , 
Tadhg  son  of  Nuadha  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  non-human 
Tuatha  De  Danann,  and  his  dwelling  at  Almha  is  called  a  siodh, 
that  is  to  say  a  fairy  hill  (5).  In  the  12th  century  Fotha  Catha 
Cnucha,  (6)  based  largely  on  Almu  I  (7),  though  Tadhg  is  again 
Fionn's  main  enemy  and  is  responsible  for  the  killing  of  Fionn's 
father,  the  actual  killing  is  done  by  Goll  mac  Morna.  This  Goll 
in  a  verse,  belonging  perhaps  to  the  12th  century,  which  is 
quoted  both  in  the  Macgnimartha  (8)  and  in  Fotha  Catha 
Cnucha  (9),  is  identified  with  an  "  Aed  mac  Daire  ".  This 
identification  of  Tadhg's  partner  in  the  enemy-role  with  an 
Aodh,  as  also  the  number  of  the  motifs  common  to  the  three 
pieces,  again  justify  us  in  treating  Almu  I  and  Fotha  Catha  Cnucha 
as  variants  of  the  story  of  Aodh  mac  Fiodhaigh  in  so  far  as 
those  motifs  are  concerned. 

From  the  above-mentioned  sources  we  shall  summarise  the 
story  of  Aodh  mac  Fiodhaigh  adding,  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
references  to  similar  motifs  in  the  9th  century  Fionn-story  of 
Bruidhean  Atha  (Item  VI,  supra  p.  lvii),  and  in  the  various 
versions  of  the  Culdubh  and  Aillen  (Maillen)  tales  discussed 
supra  p.  i. ii  and  infra  p.  19/  (Appendix  F). 


(1)  Item  XX  of  Meyer's  list,  supra  p.  lx  ;  cf.  Scott  /.  c.  23. 

(2)  Cf.  the  variant,  told    as  the  Dindshenchas  of  Snam  Da  En,  ed. 
E.  J.  Gwynn,  Metr.  D.,  IV,  362,  157. 

(3)  Cf.  summary,  etc.,  infra  pp.  4-5. 

(4)  E.  J.  Gwynn  Metr.  D.  II  72  sq.  (Meyer's  Item  XIV,  supra  p.  lx). 

(5)  Acallam,     ed.     Stokes,     11.     5114,     5119. 
(<i)  Meyer's   Item  XXX,  supra  p.    lx. 

(7)  Cf.  Scott.  /.  c.  62. 

(8)  RC    V    198. 

(9)  LU.  ed.  Best   &  Bergin,  3179. 
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The  story  of  Aed  mac  Fidaig  (Fidga)  (*). 

1)  A  maiden  lives  in  a  fairy-hill  (I tern  XX  ;  Macgn.  21  ;  Gilla  ;  Almu  25  ; 
Fotha   3161).  '. 

2)  Someone  is  interested  in  her  (lover,  father)  (//.  XX  ;  Macgn.  ;  Almu  ; 
Fotha  ;   Duanaire). 

3)  She  has  many  wooers  {Macgn.  ;  Fotha  ;  Duan.). 

4)  The  wooers  are  slain,  or  illtreated  in  some  way,  by  the  person  interes- 
ted in  the  maiden  (Macgn.  ;  Duan.). 

5)  A  wooer,  connected  in  some  way  with  Finn  (friend,  father),  is  killed 
by  the  person  interested  in  the  maiden  (Gilla;  Macgn.;  Almu;  Fotha; 
Duan.). 

6)  on  Samhain  night  (Macgn.)  [Cf.  11th  century  Culdub  in  Dindshenchas 
of  Moin  Gai  Glais  ;  and  cf.  Aillen] 

7)  in  connection  with  feasting  (Gilla  ;  Macgn.).  [Cf.  Culdub  ;  Bruidhean 
Atha  ;  Aillen  ;  Maillen.] 

(8)  Finn  kills,  or  robs  of  his  fairy  hill,  the  man  interested  in  the  maiden, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  Finn's  friend,  or  father,  in  incident  5 
(//.  XX  ;  Gilla  ;  Macgn.  ;  Almu  ;  Fotha).  [Cf.  Bruidhean  Atha,  where  the 
man  slain  by  Finn  is  connected  by  marriage  with  the  slayer  of  a  maiden's 
foster-brother.] 

9)  In  incident  8  Finn  uses  the  spear  of  Fiacail  mac  Conchinn  (It.  XX  ; 
Gilla  ;  Macgn.  ;  —  Almu  and  Fotha  make  Fiacail  a  helper  of  Fivnn's, 
not  mentioning  any  gift  of  a  spear).  [Cf.  Bruidhean  Atha  ;  later  Culdub  ; 
Aillen.] 

10)  (2)   The  killing  is  followed  by  lamenting    and    utterance  of  poetry 


(1)  References  in  italics  are  to  versions  of  the  Aed-story.  Non-italicised 
references  are  to  the  other  early  Fionn-tales  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

(2)  This  incident  does  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  any  general  plan 
discovered  either  here,  or  elsewhere,  in  this  Introduction.  But  the 
number  of  stories  in  which  it  occurs  suggests  that  it  originally  had  some 
essential  connection  with  the  Fionn  story. 

An  incident  that  is  fundamentally  the  same  occurs  in  a  story  told,  in 
what  may  be  10th  century  language,  about  Ailill  6lom,  King  of  Munster 
(S.  H.  O'Grady  Silva  Gad.  I  310).  This  story  is  evidently  closely  connec- 
ted with  both  the  Culdub  and  Aillen  stories.  It  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : 

A  fairy  hill  on  which  Ailill  had  slept  on  two  successive  Samhain  nights 
was  'bared'  (ro  lomad  in  tiolach)  while  he  slept.  On  a  third  Samhain  night 
Ailill  took  Ferches  mac  Commain,  a  warrior  poet,  with  him.  Ailill  went 
on  to  the   hill.     Ferches  waited    away  from  the  hill.     Ailill  fell   asleep 
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by  a  woman  (Gilla  ;  Macgn.).  [Cf.  presence  of  a  woman  in  the  oldest 
Culdub  (It.  Ill)  and  in  Bruidhean  Atha  ;  woman  and  also  lament,  later 
Culdub  ;  woman,  lament  and  poetry,  Aillen.] 

Aed  (aodh)  For  the  moment  one  point  only  in  the  story  of  Aodh  mac 
<ifire»  Fiodhaigh  interests  us.  the  fact  that  he  is  called  Aed  (modern 
spelling  Aodh)  and  that  he  shares  this  name  with  two  other 
opponents  of  Fionn's  mentioned  in  12th  century  literature, 
Aodh  Rinn  mac  Ronain  of  poem  I  of  Duanaire  Finn,  and  Aodh 
mac  Daire  of  Fotha  Catha  Cnucha.  By  this  name  Aed  (Aodh) 
these  opponents  of  Fionn  are  very  definitely  connected  with 
fire.  For  Whitley  Stokes  (*)  has  shown  that  the  Irish  knew  of  a 
word  aed(aodh),'i'\Ye' ,  cognate  with  Greek  aldo^,  Latin  aedes  and 
aestus.  which,  in  stilted  language,  they  used  for 'eye',  explaining 
this  usage  on  the  grounds  that  'the  pupil  is  the  fire  of  the  eye'  (2). 
Cormac,  in  his  Glossary  (3),  commenting  on  the  meaning  'fire' 
assigned  to  aed,  says  :  That  is  fitting  by  metathesis  of  the  noun 
aed,  to  wit  dea,  which  means  'goddess',  the  goddess  in  question 
being  Vesta,  goddess  of  fire  ;  and  because  it  is  fabled  that 
Vesta  was  the  goddess  of  fire,  fire  is  known  as  Vesta  herself 
that  is  to  say  aed.'  The  etymological  connection  of  aed  and 
dea  is  of  course  fanciful.  It  might  be,  however,  that  in  the 
Old  Irish  period  it  was  usual  to  associate  aed  'fire'  with  a  god, 
and  that  this  is  what  brought  dea  and  Vesta  into  Cormac's  head 
when  looking  for  his  etymology.  Such  an  association  has  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  Fothadhs  (supra  pp.Lxm-Lxiv).  Therefo- 
re when  we  notice  that,  from  the  11th  century  on,  Fionn  is  cons- 
tantly being  given  for  his  main  enemy  in  the  literature  an  Aed 
(modern  spelling  Aodh),  it  may  well  be  that  we  are  seeing  nothing 
new.  Aed  looks  very  like  the  old  superhuman  fire-opponent 
of  the  most  ancient  stratum  of  the  literature,  and  of  the  folklore, 
in  a  different  form. 


listening  to  the  grazing  animals.  Eogabal  mac  Durgabail,  the  King 
of  the  Fairy  Mound,  came  out  of  the  Mound  preceded  by  his  daughter 
Aine  playing  a  tympanum  [Cf.  Aillen,  who  used  to  send  his  opponents 
to  sleep  with  a  tympanum].  Ferchess,  with  the  blow  of  a  '  big  spear  ', 
broke  Eogabal's  back  as  Eogabal  ran  from  him  into  the  mound  [Cf.  9th 
cent.  Culdub  =  Item  V].  Ailill  had  intercourse  with  Aine,  who  bit  his 
ear  leaving  it  bare  of  flesh  and  skin  (6-lom  =  bare-eared)  [Cf.  incident  10 
supra,  and  fairy  woman's  injuring  of  Fionn's  thumb  by  shutting  a  door 
on  it  in  the  Culdub  story]. 

(1)  On  (he  Metrical  Glossaries  of  tlie  Mediaeval  Irish  38. 

(2)  LU,  ed.  Best  and  Bergin,  3375. 

(3)  ed.  K.  Meybb  Anecdotu  IV    1    §  :{.i. 
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Also  traceable  from  the  12th  century  is  a  tendency  to  make  a  one-eyed 
Fionn's  fire-opponent  one-eyed,  and  perhaps  a  giant.  For  Goll  Afodp.  slayer 
mac  Morna,  who  killed  Fionn's  father,  and  Aodh  mac  Daire  father 
are.  as  we  have  seen,  one  person.  Xow  it  has  just  been  pointed 
out  that  Aodh  means  'fire',  and  concerning  Aodh's  father  Daire 
it  is  worth  mentioning  that  we  have  already  met  a  Daire  in  a 
fiery  connection  in  the  Fothadh  genealogies  (:).  Professor 
Brown,  in  Modern  Philology  (XVIII,  220,  footnote),  has  listed 
Fomorians  and  giants  called  Goll  in  Middle  Irish  tales  (2).  He 
has  in  the  same  place  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  goll 
means  one-eyed  (3).  In  the  later  literature  the  slayer  of  Fionn's 
father  is  consistently  known  as  Goll,  but  that  the  name  Goll 
was  a  nickname  is  also  a  consistent  tradition  (4).  In  the  12th  (?) 
century  pseudo-historical  poem  on  Goll.  included  in  the  Macgni- 
martha  (5),  in  which  the  verse  identifying  Goll  with  Aodh  occurs, 
a  realistic  account  is  given  of  how  Aodh  lost  his  eye,  and  was 
thus  rendered  suitable  for  the  nickname  Goll. 

Xow  on  p.  l  supra  a  version  of  the  Story  of  Fionn's  boyhood       Folklore 

was   summarised   from   Curtin's   Mi/ths.      In   that    version,     in      (one-eyed 

v  giant    slayer 

the  episode  where  it  is  told  how  Fionn  first  got  mystic  knowledge   of    Fionn's 

from  his  thumb,  is  included  as  an  important  incident  the    slaying        father  ; 

mvstic 
of   a   one-eyed    giant.      In    other   versions   the   enemy    slain   by    knowledge; 

Fionn  in  that  episode  is  the  slayer  of  Fionn's  father  (6).     That    Fionn    slays 
the  motif  of  the   one-eyed  giant  is  no   accidental  addition  to     a     urner) 
Curtin's  version  is  suggested  by  a  statement  of  Mr.  Delargy's  in 
Bealoideas   III  340  :  "  The  Polyphemus  motif  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  folk  versions  of  Maegnimartha  Finn. " 

In  folk  tradition  there  is  then,  in  addition  to  the  tradition 
that  Fionn  slew  a  Burner,  who  tends  to  be  identified  with  one 
of  his  grandparents,  a  suggestion  that  Fionn  acquired  mystic 
knowledge  in  connection  with  the  slaying  of  a  one-eyed  giant 
who  had  slain  his  father. 


(1)  Cf.    supra    p.    lxiii. 

(2)  Cf.  e.  g.,  the  invading  giant  called  Goll  slain  by  Cii  Chulainn  in 
the  12th  (?)  century  Aided  Guill  meic  Carbada,  summarised  by  R.  Thur- 
neysen  Heldensage  485  sq..  There  is  a  Fomorian  named  Goll  in  the 
Old  Irish  account  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Moytura.  ed.  Stokes,  RC  XII. 

(3)  Cf.  also  Glossary  infra  s.  v.  goll. 

(4)  Cf.    Duanaire   Finn    IV   39. 

(5)  RC   V    197   sq. 

(6)  Hinted  at  in  the  Galway  version  summarised  supra  p.  l,  in  so 
far  as  the  giant  slain  by  Fionn  possesses  Fionn's  father's  sword.  The 
enemy  is  definitely  said  to  be  the  slayer  of  Fionn's  father  in  Scottish 
versions  summarised  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Gruffydd  Math  119  sq.,  Fl,  F6. 
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Early  Now  this  suggests  fresh  intricacies  of  connection  between  the 

o<!r!»«at  wfth  earliest  literature  and  modern  folk  tradition.  For  just  as  certain 
modern  stray  threads  of  Fionn  tradition  preserved  in  early  documents, 
folklore  bent  one  way,  as  we  have  already  seen  (pp.  lxiii-lxviii),  form  a 
pattern  reminiscent  of  the  folk  Burner-story,  so,  bent  another 
way,  they  form  a  pattern  that  agrees  with  the  folk  sugge- 
stion that  Fionn  acquired  mystic  knowledge  in  connection 
with  the  slaying  of  a  one-eyed  giant  who  had  slain  his  fa- 
ther. For  in  the  8th  century  Culdubh  story  (]).  Fionn  gets 
knowledge  in  connection  with  the  slaying  of  a  non-human 
person  called  Culdubh  :  in  the  following  centuries  the  non- 
human  Culdubh  tends  to  become  confused  with  an  enemy  of 
Fionn's  called  Aodh  mac  Fiodhaigh  (2),  and  this  Aodh  mac 
Fiodhaigh  tends  to  become  confused  with  other  enemies  called 
Aodh  (3),  one  of  whom  (Aodh  mac  Daire)  is  finally  definitely 
said  to  have  been  one-eyed  and  to  have  slain  Fionn's  father  (4). 


§    9    ORIGIN    OF    THE    FIONN    CYCLE 


Original  Comparison  with  the  earliest  literature  has  shown  that  those 

of  the^above  tnemes  in  folk  tradition  which  show  signs  of  belonging  specifically 

themes  to  Fionn  have,  indeed,  always  been  prominent,  in  some  form 
or  other,  in  recorded  Fionn  lore.  What  relation  do  those  themes 
bear  to  one  another?  What  wras  the  original  pattern  of  which 
they  formed  a  part ;  and  how  can  they  be  used  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  Fionn  cycle  ? 

Without  the  help  of  some  external  norm  to  guide  us  we  might 
perhaps  find  ourselves  unable  to  recover  the  lost  original  pattern. 
Fortunately  the  external  norm  does  exist  and  has  been  very 
definitely  indicated  by  two  former  researchers.  Professors  Gruf- 
fydd  (5)  and  Brown  (6).  who  have  not,  however,  had  occasion 
to  apply  it. 


External 
norm 


(1)  Item   III,  supra  p.   lv. 

(2)  supra    pp.    i.xy-lwii. 

(3)  Namely  with  Aodh  Rinn  mac  Ronain  and   Aodh  mac  Daire.  supra 

p.     LXVIII. 

(4)  supra    p.    lxix. 
(r>)  See  supra  p.   l. 

(6)  In  Modern  Philologij  XVIII  221,  footnote,  where  Professor  Brown 
sn««ests  «  that  at  least  in  later  tales  Goll  and  Balor  are  confused.  » 

The  Rev.  G.  Henderson,  in  the  Celtic  Review  I  204,  also  identifies  Goll 
and  Balor.     EJsewhere  in  the  same  study  he  makes  other  mythological 
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Balor   Beimeann  (Balor  of  the  Blows)  was  a  one-eyed  Burner,        Balor 
as    is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  tale,  contributed  in  Irish  (a  jj^er^ 
to    Bealoideas  IV  88,  by  an  t-Athair  Tomas  6  Cillin  (x). 

«  Balor  Beimeann  [Balor  of  the  Blows]  was  a  king  who  lived  in  one  of 
the  islands.  He  had  won  the  kingdom  by  robbery,  and  the  rent  he  used 
to  collect  was  very  high.  At  last  the  people  refused  to  give  him  rent  any 
more.  He  sent  them  word  that  he  would  burn  them  if  they  did  not  pay 
the  rent.  As  they  didn't  pay  he  came  to  them  himself.  He  had  a  single 
eye  in  his  forehead  :  it  was  a  venomous  fiery  eye.  There  were  always 
seven  coverings  over  this  eye,  and  the  coverings  kept  the  eye  cold,  and 
everything  else  cold  as  well.  One  by  one  Balor  removed  the  coverings 
from  his  eye.  With  the  first  covering  the  bracken  began  to  wither  ;  with 
the  second  the  grass  began  to  grow  copper-coloured  ;  with  the  third  the 
woods  and  all  wooden  things  began  to  grow  hot  ;  with  the  fourth  heat  and 
smoke  came  from  the  trees  and  all  wooden  things  ;  with  the  fifth  everything 
began  to  grow  red  (2)  ;  with  the  sixth...  (3).  With  the  seventh  they  were 
all  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  country  was  ablaze,  and  the  fire  burned 
unstopped  till  it  reached  the  Caiseal  of  Achill.  And  that  now  is  the 
reason  why  black  deal  and  black  oak  are  to  be  found  in  every  bog  throughout 
the  country  »  (4). 


This  one-eyed  Burner,  Balor,  in  Irish  literature  and  folklore,  Balor-Lugh 
is  consistently  represented  as  the  opponent  of  Lugh  (5).     Now       Norm 
Lugh   was   certainly   originally    a   god  (6).     His   opponent    was 


identifications,   some  of  which   agree  with   identifications  which  will  be 
made  later  in  this  Introduction. 

(1)  Presumably  from  the  telling  of  a  storyteller  belonging  to  the  Mal- 
laranny-Achill  district,  Co.  Mayo,  where  an  t-Athair  T.  6  Cillin  has  been 
Catholic  Curate  (cf.   Bealoideas   III  446). 

(2)  Cf.  sentences  from  a  Donegal  story  about  Gaibhdin  Gabhna,  Balar, 
the  cow  called  an  Ghlais  Ghaibhleanna,Cu  Chulainn  and  Balar's  daughter, 
recorded  in  E.  C.  Quiggin's  Dial,  of  Donegal  237,  which  may  be  transla- 
ted :  'Balar  had  a  venomous  eye  (si'iil  neimhe).  When  he  uncovered  it  he 
would  destroy  the  first  thing  he  looked  at.  He  looked  after  Cu  Chulainn. 
But  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  ground.  He  made  the  ground  red  and 
the  district  is  of  that  colour  ever  since  '. 

(3)  The  storyteller,  according  to  Father  6  Cillin,  was  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  happened  when   the  sixth   covering  was  raised. 

(4)  Father  6  Cillin,  in  a  footnote,  says  that  another  storyteller  said 
about  Balor  that '  midges  killed  him  at  last'.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  disco- 
ver the  origin  of  this  strange  sort  of  death. 

(5)  Cf.  supra  pp.  xliii-xlv. 

(6)  Cf.  infra,  p.  lxxiv, 
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doubtless  therefore,  also  originally  non-human.  We  have  seen 
that  the  international  part  of  the  Lugh-story  and  the  international 
part  of  the  Fionn-story  are  the  same  (x).  Using  the  Lugh-story, 
then,  as  our  external  norm  we  will  apply  it  first  with  reference 
to   Fionn's  non-human,   fiery,   and  one-eyed  opponents. 

One  of  Fionn's  opponents  in  the  earliest  literature  we  have 
seen  to  have  been  a  fire-god  Fothadh  (2).  another  a  non-human 
Culdubh,  who  tends  to  become  confused  with  a  non-human 
Burner.  Aillen.  (3),  and  with  a  non-human  Aodh  (meaning 'Fire'), 
who.  in  his  turn,  tends  to  become  confused  with  other  Aodhs. 
including  an  Aodh  who  is  one-eyed  (Goll)  (4).  Applying  the 
Lugh-norm  we  bring  order  into  chaos  :  Fionn's  principal  enemy 
was  originally  one-eyed,  non-human,  and  a  burner  :  each  cha- 
racteristic was  then,  it  would  appear,  developed  separately  in 
the  literature,  giving  rise  to  different  characters. 

The  Burner  whom  Fionn  slays,  when  about  to  burn  up  the 
Court,  tends,  we  have  seen,  to  be  identified  in  the  folklore  with 
Fionn's  grand-relatives  (5).  The  Burner  is  blind  (dall)  in  one 
folk  version  (6).  Dall  'blind'  may  here  be  a  substitution  for 
caoch,  which  is  often  a  synonym  of  dall  in  Modern  Irish,  but 
which  in  the  older  language  could  be  used  of  one-eyed  people, 
as  though  it  were  a  synonym  of  goll  'one-eyed' (7).  The  one- 
eyed  person  whom  Fionn  slays  in  both  literature  (8)  and  folklo- 
re (9)  tends  to  be  identified  with  the  killer  of  Fionn's  father  (10). 
The  non-human  person  (Aodh.  Tadhg)  whom  Fionn  slays  or 
robs  of  his  fairy-mound  in  incidents  5  and  8  of  the  tale-type 
summarised  on  p.  lxvii,  has  himself  slain  a  wooer,  who  is  either 
Fionn's  father  or  a  friend  of  Fionn's  (u). 


(1)  Supra  p.   xi. i\. 

(2)  Supra   pp.    lxiii-lxiy. 

(3)  Supra   pp.    i.xiy-i.x\. 

(4)  Supra    pp.    i.xvin-i.xix. 

(5)  Grandfather,  in  the  Donegal  tale  —  grandmother,  in  the  Galway 
tale,  supra  p.    i.i. 

(<>)  The  Mayo  version,  supra  p.   i.ii,   footnote  1 . 

(7)  The  adjectives  caech  lose  are  used  of  the  one-eyed  Morrfgan,  LU, 
ed.  Host  and  Bergin,  1.  6248.  A  one-eyed  man  is  described  as  caech, 
WlNDISCH   lain.  p.  788,  note   I.. 

(S)  For  literary  references  to  doll's  death  see  infra  p.  76. 

(9)  Supra,    p.    i.\i\. 

(in)  In  the  literature  Goll  slays  fionn's  father,  e.g.,  Fotha  Catha  Cnucha. 
LU,  ed.  Best  and  Mergin,  1.  317t>;  Duanaire  Finn,  poem  I.  $  !>.  For  dis- 
cussion of  the  folklore  see  supra  pp.  i.xix. 

(11)  Supra,  p.    i.wn,  incidents    1  and  5. 
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Now  Lugh's  maternal  grandfather  Balor  was  slain  by  Lugh 
just  as  he  was  about  to  burn  up  Ireland  with  his  evil  eye.  He, 
was  one-eyed,  and  had  slain  Lugh's  father  Cian,  because  Cian 
had    wooed    and    won   Balor's    daughter   Eithne  (1). 

Applying  the  Lugh-norm  to  the  Fionn  tales  we  again  obtain 
order  and  unity  where  previously  there  was  confusion  :  the 
Burner,  the  one-eyed  killer  of  Fionn's  father,  the  non-human 
slayer  of  the  wooer,  and  Fionn's  maternal  grandfather,  are  all 
the  same  person  (2). 


(1)  For  the  Lugh-story  see  \V.  J.  Gruffydd  Math  65-87.  For  variants 
not  mentioned  by  Professor  Gruffydd  see  the  fragmentary  Monaghan 
oral  version  in  Bealoideas  III  128  §  77  ;  also  the  Noine  story  infra  p. 
lxxix  ;  and  the  stories  about  Eoghan  M6r  and  Art,  father  of  Gormac,  in 
the  Laud  genealogies,    ZCP   VIII   309   sq. 

The  genealogical  tale  of  Dealbhaoth,  who  was  banished  by  his  son-in- 
law,  whereupon  he  kindled  a  magic  fire,  is  another  connected  story,  told 
to  account  for  the  tribe-name  Dealbhna  (translated  from  a  genealogical 
source  by  Dr.  E.  Mac  Neill  Celtic  Ireland  51  :  cf.  variant  used  to  explain 
the  name  of  Loch  Lughbhorta,  Metr.  Dindsh.,  ed.  E.  J.  Gwynn,  IV  278). 
The  learned  identified  Dealbhaoth  with  Lughaidh,  and  their  silent  as- 
sumption that  Lughaidh  is  equivalent  to  Lugh  in  Lughbhorta  shows  that 
they  held  Lughaidh  and  Lugh  to  be  variants  of  the  same  name  (cf.  also 
infra  p.  lxxx  sq.).  But  Dealbhaoth's  son  «  Elotha  »  is  consistently  king  of 
the  Fomorians,  who  are  Lugh's  opponents  in  Cath  Maige  Tured,  RC  XII  62 
and  passim,  and  the  slayers  of  Lugh's  father,  Cian,  are  in  one  poem  in 
Oidheadh  Chloinne  Tuireann  called  claim  Dealbhaoith  'the  children  of 
Dealbhaoth'  (Oidhe  Chi.  T.,  ed.  for  the  Soc.  for  the  Pres.  of  the  Ir.  Lang., 
by  R.  J.  O'Duffy,  1888,  §  25).  Moreover  Dealbhaoth's  consistent  con- 
nection with  fire  [«  Delbaeth,  i.e.,  '  form  of  fire'  ;  ordolb-aelh,  i.e.,  'amagic 
fire'  »,  genealogical  tract  translated  by  Dr.  Mac  Neill,  /.  c.  ;  cf.  Anec- 
dota  III  61,  1.  3,  where  Dealbh  oth's  son  is  called  Fi  mac  LaisreDelbhalth, 

Venom  son  of  Flame  Fire-shaped'  ]  suggests  that  he  should  be  identi- 
fied with  Lugh's  opponent  Balor.  the  one-eyed  burner,  rather  than  with 
Lugh. 

(2)  The  fact  that  Goll  and  Aodh  (Duanaire  F.  po.  I,  and  notes  to 
XXXV)  appear  in  the  literature  to  be  slain  again,  long  after  the  slayin  g 
of  the  Burner  with  whom  we  have  identified  them,  need  cause  no  trouble 
when  we  consider  the  free  way  the  composers  of  the  literature  deal  with 
tradition  :  the  Burner  himself,  as  we  shall  see  in  Appendix  F,  infra  p.  197, 
with  a  very  slight  change  of  name  (from  Aillean  mac  Miodhna  to  Maillean 
mac  Miodhna),  appears  in  the  literature  as  Fionn's  friend  very  near  the 
end  of  Fionn's  life  ;  and,  to  cite  another  instance,  the  account  of  Conan 
mac  an  Leith's  death  given  in  poem  LXIII  is  quite  different  from  the 
account  given  in  poem  I  (see  infra  p.  6). 
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The  main  trend  of  the  parallel  having  been  indicated,  we  may 
add  perhaps,  to  make  it  more  definite,  that  there  was  a  feast  (*) 
before  Lugh  slew  Balor,  and  that  he  slew  him  with  a  specially 
obtained  spear,  just  as  Fionn  slays  almost  all  his  enemies  in  the 
older  literature  in  connection  with  feasting  and  by  means  of  the 
spear  given  him  by  Fiacail  mac  Conchinn  (2). 

Not  alone,  then,  do  storytellers,  already  probably  in  pagan 
times,  tend  to  attach  the  same  general  international  story-for- 
mula to  both  Fionn  and  Lugh  (3).  In  addition  the  story  motifs 
which  seem  to  be  specifically  Fionn  motifs,  in  both  folklore  and 
the  most  ancient  stratum  of  literary  Fionn  tales,  are  equally 
well   attested   as   Lugh   motifs. 

Lugh  must  have  been  a  god  :  consistently  in  Irish  stories  he 
appears  associated  with  characters  who  either  seem  to  be  gods  (4) 
or  who  are  definitely  said  to  be  gods  (5),  or  whose  names  prove 
them   to   have   been   gods   (6)  ;   moreover  he   himself  possesses 


(1)  Mentioned  in  the  Lugh  legend  only  in  J.  Curtin's  Donegal  version 
(Hero  tales  283-295).  This  version,  however,  is  decidedly  the  best  yet  publi- 
shed.  See  W.  J.  Gruffydd  Math  65-68. 

(2)  Supra  p.  lxvii,  incidents  7  and  9. 

(3)  Supra  pp.  xLvir,  xlin.  Cf.  the  summary  of  the  story  of  the  King 
and  his  Prophesied  Death,  given  there,  with  incidents  1-5,  and  8,  of  the 
summary  of  the  Aed  story  on  p.  lxvii.  Poem  I  of  Duanaire  Finn,  which 
finds  its  most  perfect  international  parallel  in  the  story  of  Oenomaus 
(see  infra  p.  4),  also  tends  to  fit  into  the  formula  :  see  incidents  2-5  of 
the  summary  on  p.  lxvii,  and  cf.  the  hint  of  incident  8  contained  in 
Fionn's  tendency  in  poem  I,  quatrains  13  and  27,  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  strife  that  resulted   in   the  death  of  the  maiden's  father. 

(4)  The  Tuatha  De  Danann  in  general  in  Cath  Maige  Tured  (RC  XII). 
For  the  divine  nature  of  the  Tuatha  De  see  Dr.  E.  Mac  Neill  Phases, 
85-86. 

(5)  1°  Manannan,  in  Oidhe  Chloinne  Tuireann,  ed.  R.  J.  O'Duffy,  1888, 
§  36,  who  is  said  to  have  been  called  god  of  the  sea  by  the  Scoti,  in  Sartas 
Cormaic,  ed.  K.  Meyer  Anecdota  IV  §  896  ;  2°  Dian  Cdcht,  in  the  poem 
about  Tuirill  Bicrenn  in  ZCP  XII  246  §  18,  who  is  called  by  Cormac  /.  c. 
§  446, '  the  healing  sage  of  Ireland'  and  whose  name  Cormac  etymologises 
as' god  of  cecht,  i.  e.,  of  power'  ;  3°  Brian,  Iuchurba,  and  Iuchair,  «  the 
three  gods  of  Tuath  De  Danann  »,  in  a  poem  by  Flann  Mainistreach 
[|    1056],   ZCP  XII  241. 

(ti)  e.  g.,  the  «  Dagda  »,  in  Cath  Maige  Tured,  RC  XII.  «  Dagda  » 
(modern  spelling  «  Daghdha  »)  is  rightly  etymologised  by  the  medieval 
Irish  as  dag-dia  'good  god  '  (cf.  C.  J.  S.  MAnsTRANDER,  RIA  Diet.,  s.  v, 
Qagdae), 
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divine  characteristics  (J),  and  comes  from  his  si'od/j-dwelling 
to  help  Cu  Chulainn  in  the  Tain  (2)  just  as  the  Greek  gods  used 
to  come  from  Olympus  to  help  favoured  heroes  in  the  Iliad. 

Additional  evidence  that  Lugh  was  a  Celtic  god,  not  an  Irish 
king,  comes  from  Gaul.  Thus  the  festival  which  the  ancient 
Irish  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  August  was  called  Lughnasadh, 
after  Lugh  :  Lugnasad  ,i.  nasad  Loga  maic  Ethlend  '  Lughna- 
sadh, i.  e.,  the  festival  of  Lugh  son  of  Eithne  '  (3).  Now  at  Lugu- 
dunum  ('Lugh's  fortress',  modern  Lyons)  (4)  the  Gauls  used  to 
celebrate  a  festival  on  the  same  day  (5). 

Again,  Lugh,  in  Ireland,  was  known  as  Iolddnach  '  master  of 
many  arts'  (6),  and  it  is  said  of  him  (7)  that  he  « though  but 
one  man  »,  possessed  all  the  arts  which  were  distributed  among 
many  craftsmen  in  Nuadha's  household,  and  again  that  he 
was  «  master  of  every  art  »  :  ar  bo  sui  each  dano  d.  Now  Cae- 
sar (8)  speaks  of  a  popular  Gallic  god,  whom  he  identifies  with 
the  Roman  Mercurius,  and  whom  he  says  the  Gauls  believed 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  all  the  arts  :  hunc  omnium  invento- 
rem   artium   ferunt. 

Moreover  there  are  reasons  for  identifying  the  Irish  Lugh 
the  Welsh  Lieu  (Llew),  and  the  person  represented  by  the  ele- 
ment Lugu-  in  Latin  renderings  of  Gaulish  and  British  place- 
names  (9).  Now  in  a  certain  incident  in  the  Welsh  tale  of  Math 
vab  Mathonwy,  Lieu  (Llew)  appears  in  the  guise  of  a  shoemaker. 

(1)  Cath  Maige  Tured,  passim  (Cf.  also  Miss  E.  Knott  Ir.  Syll.  Po. 
54  sq.)  ;  Baile  in  Scdil,  ed.  Meyer,  ZCP  III  459  §  5  -  460  §  7. 

(2)  Ed.  J.  STRACHANand  J.  G.  OKeeffe   (1912)   1788  sq. 

(3)  Sanas  Cormaic,  ed.  K.  Meyer  Anecdota  IV  §  796.  Much  of.  what 
is  here  said  of  Lugh  has  already  been  said  by  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville,   RC   XXVII,   320   sq.,   324. 

(4)  There  were  also  other  Gaulish  towns  called  after  Lugh  (see  A.  Hol- 
der Altcelt.  Sprachschatz),  e.g.,  Lugdunum  Remorum,  the  modern  Laon. 

(5)  G.  Dottin,  La  Religion  des  Celtes  (1908)  25. 

(6)  e.  g.,  E.  Knott   Ir.  Syll.  Po.  58. 

(7)  Cath  Maige  Tured,  RC  XII  78.  (8)  De  Bello  Gallico  VI  17. 
(9)  W.  J.  Gruffydd  Math  60-62  (and  ib.  passim).  One  may  be  convinced 

by  the  general  convergence  of  the  clues  adduced  by  Prof.  Gruffydd  without 
accepting  all  details  of  his  discussion  of  them.  Prof  Gruffydd  follows  Dr. 
Pedersen  (Verg.  Gramm.  I  98  §  59,  3)  in  believing  that  the  elements  lieu 
(Welsh)  and  lugu  (original  Celtic)  are  etymologically  identical.  Loth, 
Rev.  Archeol.  XXIV  (1914)  208,  in  an  important  article  which  the  writer 
had  not  read  when  writing  the  text  of  this  Introduction,  argues  against 
Dr.  Pedersen's  opinion.  The  phonetic  arguments  adduced  by  Loth  against 
the  etymology  are,  however,  unconvincing  in  view  of  the  identity  of 
meaning   admitted  by  him. 
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In  commenting  on  that  incident  Prof.  W.  J.  Gruffydd  (2)  points 
out  that  an  offering  dedicated  «  Lugovibus  »,  which  etymologi- 
cally  would  mean  'to  the  Lnghs'  (2),  is  by  its  wording  connected 
directly  with  the  shoemakers  of  Celtic  Osma  in  Spain.  Here 
then,  it  would  seem,  we  have  Celtic  craftsmen  dedicating  an 
ottering  to  some  divine  group  connected  with  I. ugh.  the  patron 
of   craft sm en 

Let  us  now  again  apply  the  Lugh  norm  to  the  Fionn  legend, 
asking  ourselves  the  question  :  if  Lugh  was  once  a  god,  may  not 
Fionn  too  once  have  been  a  god?  Consideration  of  Welsh  tradi- 
tion may  help  us  to  answer  this  question. 

For  in  Welsh  literature  there  is  a  shadowy  figure,  called  Gwynn 
ap  Nudd,  who  has  certain  resemblances  to  Fionn.  Gwynn, 
in  the  first  place,  resembles  Fionn  in  general  character  :  «  magic 
warrior-huntsman  »,  a  phrase  used  by  Mr.  Foster  (3)  to  describe 
the  basic  Welsh  conception  of  Gwynn,  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  used  of  the  Irish  conception  of  Fionn.  Gwynn  was 
prominent  in  hunting  the  magic  boar  called  the  Twrch 
Trwyd  (4).  Now  not  alone  are  many  stories  told  in  Irish  li- 
terature of  how  Fionn  hunted  boars  (5),  but  actually  the  only 
Irish  mention  of  the  Twrch  Trwyd,  under  an  Irish  form  Ore 
Treith,  occurs  in  Cormac's  glossary,  just  before  the  only  long 
anecdote  about  Fionn  which  that  glossary  contains  (6).  II 
would  seem,  therefore,  as  though  Ore  Treith  (7)  awakened  Fionn 
memories  in  Cormac's  mind.  Those  memories  then,  it  would 
seem,  led  him  to  tell  an  anecdote  about  Fionn  in  which  the 
word  ore  again  occurs,  though  with  a  meaning  different  from 
that  which  it  bears  in  the  phrase  Ore  Treith. 

The  Irish  etymological  equivalent  of  Welsh  Gwynn  ap  Nudd 
would  be  Fionn  mac  Nuadhad  '  Fionn  son  of  Nuadha'.  Fionn 
in  Ireland,  however,  is  consistently  represented  in  the  earliest 
literature  as  the  son  of  Umhall  (Find  mace  Umaill),  later,  by 
transference  of  the  c  of  mac  to  the  beginning  of  the  following 
word,  as  the  son  of  Cumhall  (Fionn  mac  Cumhaill)  (8).     It  is 


(1)  /.  c.  237. 

(2)  R.  Thurneysen   Handbuch  dm  All-lr.  (1909)   190. 

(3)  See  infra  p.  204,  Appendix  G  §  0. 

(4)  Infra  Appendix  G   §  1.  p.    199,  footnote. 

(5)  e.  g.,  Item  XII  of  .Meyer's  list,  supra  p.    lix. 

(6)  Item  VII  of  Meyer's  list,  supra  p.    lyii. 

(7)  Treith  the  genitive  singular  of  a  word  meaning  ' lord',  corresponds 
etymologically  to  the  Welsh  trwyd;  and  ore  is  a  known  Irish  variant  of 
the  Irish  word  lore,  which  corresponds  to  the  Welsh  twrch  '  a  boar  '. 

(8)  See  discussion  of  Items  I  and  IX.  and  footnote  to  Item  XVIII  of 
Meyer's  list,  supra  pp.   i.\.  lviii,   Lix. 
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true  that,  in  the  Leinster  genealogies,  Fionn  appears  as  a  descen- 
dant of  Nuadha  Neacht  C1),  but,  as  this  is  part  of  the  regular 
framework  of  Leinster  genealogies,  no  great  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  it.  In  Fotha  Catha  Cnucha  (2)  Nuadha  is  Fionn's  great- 
grandfather on  his  mother's  side.  The  difference  between  father 
and  maternal  great-grandfather  is  too  great,  however,  to  allow 
it  to  be  concluded  immediately  that  Irish  tradition  concerning 
Fionn's  parentage  agrees  with  Welsh  tradition  concerning  the 
parentage  of  Gwynn.  Moreover  that  no  trust  should  be  placed 
in  the  teaching  of  Fotha  Catha  Cnucha  concerning  Fionn's 
maternal  great-grandfather  is  suggested  by  the  extraordinary 
variations  in  the  pedigrees  concerning  even  his  paternal  great- 
grandfather, who  may  be  Soalt  son  of  Baoisgne  (3),  or  Treandorn 
great-great-grandson  of  Baoisgne,  or  Fear  da  Roth  father  of 
Baoisgne  (4). 

Only  if  Umhall  were  to  appear  as  a  second  name  for  Nuadha,      Umhall- 

therefore,  could  it  be  said  that  Irish  tradition  concerning  Fionn     .  Nuadha 

'  °  (alternative 

agrees  clearly  with  Welsh  tradition  concerning  Gwynn.  Now  that  god-names)? 

Umhall    and    Nuadha    should    once    have    been    understood    as 

alternative  names  for  one  divine  person  is  not  wholly  impossible. 

For  Nuadha  was  a  god  (5),  and  the  Celts  seem  to  have  had  a 

number  of  alternative  names  for  their  gods. 

This  is  suggested  in  the  first  place  by  the  large  number  of 

varying  Celtic  epithets  attached  in  inscriptions  to  the  names  of 

Roman  gods  in  ancient  Gaul  and  Britain.     Some  of  these  may 

be  epithets  pure  and  simple,    but  some  at  least  of  them  seem 

to  be  alternative  names  for  the  Celtic    god  identified    with  the 


(1)  Prof.  E.  Mac  Neill,  Celtic  Ireland  55,  has  shown  that  Nuadha 
Fionn  Fail,  Nuadha  Neacht,  Nuadha  Deaglamh,  etc.,  in  genealogies  are 
all  synonyms  for  the  same  divine  Nuadha. 

(2)  Cf.  supra  p.  lx. 

(3)  Seventh  century  poem  referred  to  supra  p.  lv,  Item  I. 

(4)  Pedigrees  cited  in  Duanaire  Finn,  Part  I,  pp.  lii-liii  :  cf.  Part  II, 
poem    XXXVII. 

(5)  That  Nuadha  was  a  god  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  he  appears  in 
Irish  literature  (e.  g.,  in  Cath  Maige  Tured,  RC  XII)  as  a  king  among  the 
Tuatha  De,  who  as  a  race  were  originally  regarded  as  divine  (E.  Mac  Neill 
Phases  85-86),  and  of  whom  Lugh  at  least,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  lxxiv  sq.), 
was  certainly  a  god.  It  is  put  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by  British 
inscriptions  such  as  «  D{eo)  ...  Nodonti  »,  «  Devo  Nodenti  »,  «  Templum 
Nodentis  »,  etc.  (A  Holder  Alt-celt.  Sprachsch.),  which  prove  that  the 
Ancient  Britons  worshipped  a  god  whose  name  Nodons  (Nodens)  is  the 
etymological  equivalent  of  Old  Irish  Nuadu,  Modern  Irish  Nuadha  (R. 
Thurneysen     Handbuch     200). 
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Roman  god  in  question  C1).  Thus  in  Apollo  Maponus,  Apollo 
Mogons,  and  Apollo  Vindonnus,  we  have  what  seem  to  be  three 
Celtic  god-names  applied  to  the  one  god  Apollo.  For  the  main 
element  Map  in  Maponus  is  etymologically  the  quivalent  of 
the  main  element  Mac  in  the  Irish  god-name  Mac  ind  6c  (-)  ; 
the  main  element  Mog  in  Mogons  appears  commonly  in  names 
in  that  portion  of  the  Irish  genealogies  and  regnal  lists  which 
Professor  Eoin  Mac  Neill  (3)  has  shown  to  be  composed  largely 
of  divine  names  (4)  ;  and  the  main  element  Vind  of  Vindonnus 
appears  in  the  same  mythological  part  of  the  genealogies,  as 
also  in  certain  place-names  which  seem  to  contain  divine  na- 
mes  (5).     Moreover    Irish   literature   makes   it   certain   that,   in 

(1)  See  A.  Holder  Alt-celt.  Sprachsch.  under  the  names  of  the  Roman 
gods  and  under  the  Celtic  epithets  there  listed. 

(2)  For  the  Irish  god  Mac  ind  6c  see  F.  Shaw  Aislinge  Oenguso,  index  ; 
W.  Stokes  in  RC  XII  127  ;  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  The  Goidels  and  their  Pre- 
decessors   37. 

(3)  In  his  Celtic  Ireland,  p.  43. 

(4)  e.  g.,  Mug  [<*Mog-u]  Nuadal  (Laud  Genealogies,  ZCP  VIII  303,  1. 
18,  etc.,  312,  1.  13)  ;  Mugdorn  Dub  (ib.  319,  1.  18,  etc.)  ;  Mug  Ruith  (ib 
332,  1.  11).  Cf.  also  Mug  Airt,  Mug  Corb,  Mug  Lama,  Mug  Ne'it,  Mug 
Nuadal,  Mug  Ruith,  Mug  Taeth,  in  index  to  Cdir  Anmann  (W.  Stokes 
Ir.    Texte    III). 

(5)  e.  g.,  Find  mac  Blatha  among  the  ancestors  of  those  who  trace 
themselves  back  to  lor  (O'Connor  Kerry,  Mac  Guiness)  in  Keating's 
genealogies  (ed.  Dinneen,  ITS  XV  25),and  in  the  Laud  genealogies  (ed. 
Meyer,  ZCP   VIII  325,  I.  27). 

Finn  mac  Findloga  (=  Fionn  son  of  Fionn-Lugh)  in  the  Eireamh6n 
genealogy  (O'Neills,  O'Donnells,  O'Conors  of  Connacht,  O'Kellys,  etc.) 
according  both  to  Keating  and  the  Laud  text,  ZCP  VIII  292,  1.  15. 

Two  generations  later  in  the  same  genealogy  occur  Bres,  Nar,  and  Lo- 
thar,  whom  Irish  learned  tradition  (cf.  LU,  ed.  Best  &  Bergin,  p.  128, 
footnote  ;  Keating's  genealogies,  ed.  Dinneen,  ITS  XV  36  ;  etc.)  identifies 
with  the  Tri  Finn  Eamhna  (the  Three  Fionns,  or  Fair  Ones,  of  Emania  : 
cf.  BIA  Dictionary,  ed.  Bergin,  Joynt,  Knott,  s.  v.  «  1  emon  »  ;  Metr. 
Dindsh.,  ed.  E.  J.  Gwynn,  IV  42,  1.  7  ;  and  Leabh.  CI.  Aodha  B.,  ed.  T. 
6  Donnchadha,  poem  IV,  1.  3b).  Here  we  think  of  the  Celtic  divine 
triads  already  mentioned  (p.  l.\i\). 

It  seems  probable  that  the  «  Three  Fionns  »  of  Land  of  the  Three  Fionns, 
a  poetic  name  for  Ireland  (E.  Knott,  ITS  XXIII,  Place-index,  s.  v.  Clar), 
are  the  same  Three  Fionns.  If  so  we  have  an  added  reason  for  looking 
on  them  as  gods  in  that  another  poetic  name  for  Ireland  Land  of  Lugh 
(I.  c,  Names-index,  s.  v.  Lugh  and  Luyhaidh)  certainly  contains  a  god- 
name. 

.Moreover  in  a  similar  poetic  name  for  Tara,   TeumJiair  «a<  dTri   > 
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Ireland  at  least,  several  gods  had  more  than  one  name.  Thus 
the  Daghdha  had  at  least  two  other  names  ;  Aonghus,  the  Dagh- 
dha's  youthful  son,  at  least  one  other  name  ;  Lugh,  a  youthful 
son,  was  known  also  as  Conmhac,  and  perhaps  as  Maicnia,  Tadhg, 
and  Mac  Lughach,  as  well  ;  Nuadha,  a  mature  father,  seems 
to  be  identical  with  both  Cian  and  Daire  (1). 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  the 
theory  that  the  god  Nuadha  had  once  another  name  Umhall. 
A  fragment  of  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  is  to 
be  found  in  the  mythological  part  of  the  Laud  Genealogies 
edited  by  Kuno  Meyer  in  ZCP  VIII.  There  (p.  334),  in  the 
genealogy  of  Dal  Moga  Ruith,  «  Noende  »  (2)  is  listed  as  the  son 
of  «  Umall  ».  Now  in  an  anecdote  from  LL,  published  by  Dr. 
Pokorny  in  ZCP  XII  332,  the  international  part  of  the  Lugh- 
story,  outlined  supra  p.  xlix,  is  applied  to  «  Noine  »,  that  is  to 
say,  «  Noine  »  is  the  boy  of  whom  it  has  been  prophesied  that 
his  maternal  grandfather  will  die  as  a  result  of  his  birth  (3). 

Noende  and  Noine  are  hardly  anything  but  variant  forms  of 
one  name  ;  for  a  Middle  Irish  Noende  might  equally  well  have 
been  spelt  Noinne.  Noende,  as  we  have  seen,  is  mentioned  in 
the  mythological  part  of  the  genealogies,  it  is  probable  therefore 
that  he  is  a  god  (4).  A  tale,  we  have  seen,  is  attached  to  Noine  the 


bhFionn  (Miss  Knott,  /.  c,  Place-index  ;  and  Leabh.  CI.  Aodha  B.,  ed. 
T.  6  Donnchadha,  poem  I,  1.  45),  the  same  three  Fionns  seem  to  occur  ; 
and  it  is  they  also,  perhaps,  who  are  referred  to  in  the  other  poetic  sy- 
nonyms for  Tara,  Teach  an  Trir,  Teach  na  bhFionn,  Tealach  na  bhFionn, 
Tulach  na  dTri  bhFear  (Miss  Knott,  /.  c,  Place-index).  "We  have  then 
here  another  reason  for  believing  the  Three  Fionns  to  be  gods  ;  for  other 
poetic  names  for  Tara  (Leabh.  C.  Aodha  B.,  ed.  T.  6  Donnchadha,  Index, 
313)  contain  god-names  as  their  second  element  :  namely  Teach  an  Daghdha 
(  =  House  of  the  Good  God  —  cf.  supra  p.  lxxiv,  footnote  6)  and  Teach 
na  dTri  nArt  (=  House  of  the  Three  Gods  —  for  art  explained  as  mea- 
ning '  god  '  by  the  medieval  Irish  see  Hessen's  Ir.  Lexicon  :  cf.  RC  26, 
196). 

(1)  For  authority  and  references  see  Appendix  H,  infra  p.  goE  sq. 

(2)  This  nom.  form  has  been  reconstructed  from  the  genitive  Noendi 
in  the  genealogy  ;  but  see  infra  footnote  4. 

(3)  Noine's  father  in  the  LL  anecdote,  however,  is  Mac  ind  6c.  Two 
key  sentences  from  the  anecdote  are  quoted  infra  p.  5  footnote. 

(4)  In  a  mythological  genealogy  in  K.  Meyer's  Fianaigecht  30,  1.  2 
(=  the  fuller  version  of  Item  VIII,  mentioned  supra  p.  lvii)  the  name 
occurs  in  a  genitive  form  Noindin,  suggesting  an  O.  I.  nom.  Noindiu. 
Noindiu  is  there  son  of  Nemnuall.  Keating's  genealogies  (ITS  XV  18) 
in  the  relevant  place  turn  him  into  '  Nuadha  son  of  Neanuall  '. 
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same  as  that  attached  to  the  god  Lugh.  These  stray  pieces  of 
tradition,  when  combined,  suggest  lhat  Xolne  (Noende)  is  an 
additional  synonym  for  the  god  Lugh. 

Is  any  importance  to  be  attached  to  «  Noende's »  father's 
name  being  given  as  «UmalI»?  Admittedly  t he  genealogists 
did  not  scruple  to  connect,  as  names  of  lather  and  son,  divine 
names  whose  owners  were  originally  not  looked  upon  as  being 
father  and  son  (').  Occasionally,  however,  a  genuinely  traditional 
parent  and  son  are  preserved  in  the  genealogies  as  parent  and 
son.  Thus  Tadhg,  who  in  the  literature  (2)  appears  as  the  son 
of  Cian  is  given  as  the  son  of  Cian  also  in  the  genealogies  (3)  ; 
Lugh's  mother  Eithne,  turned  into  a  man,  appears  regularly 
in  genealogies  as  the  father  of  Lugh  or  Lughaidh  (4)  ;  Daire,  who 
appears  as  the  father  of  Lugh,  under  the  by-names  Lughaidh 
and  Mac  Lughach,  both  in  learned  tales  and  in  Fionn  litera- 
ture (5),  appears  also  as  the  father  of  Lughaidh  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  a  group  of  families  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
O'Driscolls  (6). 

When  «  Noende  »  is  called  mac  Umaill  in  the  genealogies,  we 
have,  then,  what  seems  to  be  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  reason 
for  believing  that  there  once  really  was  a  tradition  that «  Noende  » 
was  the  son  of  «  Umall  ». 

There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  learned  literature  an  even 
more  clearly  defined  suggestion  that  «  Noine  »  (Noende)  should 
be  added  to  the  Lugh-Conmhac-Tadhg  group  of  son-synonyms. 
Consideration  of  this  evidence  by  itself  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
«  Noende's  »  father  «  Umall  »  should  be  added  to  the  Cian-Daire- 
Nuadha  father-group  which  corresponds  to  the  Lugh-Conmhac- 
Tadhg   son-group  (7).    Moreover   a    divine    Umhall,    father   of   a 


(1)  E.  Mac  Neill  Celt.  Irel.  61  sq. 

(2)  Appendix  H,   infra  p.  206,   footnote  2. 

(3)  Mac  Neill  /.  c.  56. 

(I)  Mac  Neill  /.  c.  48-49  ;  cf.  ZGP  VIII  333,  II.  28,  35. 

(5)  Appendix  II,  infra  pp.  236-207. 

(6)  Heating's   Genealogies,    ITS    XV  42. 

(7)  The  Irish  for  the  Mayo  district  known  in  English  as  '  the  Owles  ' 
is  Umhall,  which  is  used  in  nominative  singular  form  as  an  ordinary 
place-name  (E.  J.  Gwynn  Metr.  Dindsh.  V  204).  Fir  I  mhaill  (S.  Pen- 
der A  Guide  lo  Ir.  Genealogical  Collections  74),  then,  it  would  seem,  must 
be  interpreted  as  the  '  Men  of  the  Owles  District  ',  though,  in  view  of 
what  has  been  said  above,  one  is  tempted  to  see  in  Umhall  the  name  of 
the  ancestor  god  (cf.  Appendix  II,  supra  p.  lxxix)  from  whom  the  Fir 
Umhaill  traced   their  descent. 
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siodh- woman  Rothniamh,  is  mentioned  in  the  Middle  Irish 
Airne  Fingein  :  Rothniamh  inghen  Umuild  Urscothaigh  a  Sigh 
Cliach  in  then  soin  (]).  When  we  combine  these  Irish  hints 
as  to  the  nature  and  identity  of  Fionn's  father  with  the  very 
definite  Welsh  evidence  concerning  Fionn's  Welsh  parallel,  Gwynn, 
very  little  room  is  left  for  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
conclusion  that  Fionn's  father  was  once  believed  to  be  the  Cel- 
tic ancestor  god  who  had  Nuadha  for  one  of  his  names  (2). 

Recognition  of  the  divine  nature  of  Fionn's  father  prepares 
us  to  consider  the  hypothesis  that  Fionn  himself  was  once  looked 
upon  as  a  god.  Such  a  hypothesis,  we  have  seen,  has  already 
been  suggested  by  the  close  story-parallel  that  exists  between 
Fionn  and  the  god  Lugh  (3).  It  is  suggested  more  definitely 
still  by  Welsh  tradition.  In  Wales,  according  to  Mr.  Foster  (4), 
«  up  to  the  16th  century  Gwynn  was  the  recognized  representa- 
tive of  Annwfn  ».  Annwfn,  as  Mr.  Foster  points  out  (5),  was 
« the  Welsh  counterpart  of  the  side.  »  Now  it  is  in  these  «  side  », 
or  fairy  hills  of  Ireland,  the  old  gods  such  as  Nuadha  are  cons- 
istently pictured  as  living.  Welsh  tradition,  therefore,  up  to 
the  16th  century  pictures  Fionn's  Welsh  counterpart  as  the 
representative  of  the  realm  of  the  gods,  or,  as  Mr.  Foster  himself 
puts  it  (6),  as  « the  leader  of  the  sW-folk  ». 

In  addition  to  the  story-parallel  between  Lugh  and  Fionn 
already  referred  to,  there  is,  even  in  Ireland,  evidence  of  a  more 
direct  nature  to  suggest  that  in  ancient  times  a  god  called  Fionn 
was  known  in  the  country.  That  evidence  has  already  been 
presented,  on  p.  lxxviii,  as  part  of  the  evidence  that  the  Celts 
had  more  than  one  name  for  gods  whose  essential  attributes 
were  the  same.  There  we  saw  that  the  name  Fionn,  both  in 
single  and  triadic  form,  occurs  in  that  prehistoric  portion  of 
the  Irish  genealogies  in  which  god-names  such  as  Nuadha  and 
Lugh  occur.  We  saw  moreover  that  a  triad  of  Fionns,  re- 
minding one  of  Celtic  divine  triads,  occur  in  certain  poetic  ken- 
nings  for  Ireland  and  Tara,  in  which,  even  apart  from  the  tria- 
dic form  of  the  name,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
a  god-name. 

With  both  Welsh  and  Irish  evidence  leading  us  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  Celtic  god  known  as  Fionn  in  Ireland,  and  as 


Fionn 

a  god  : 

1    Welsh 

evidence 


2    Irish 
evidence 


3  Gallic 
evidence 


(1)  Transcribed  by  A.   M.   Scarre,  Anecdota    (ed.   by  O.  J.  Bergin, 
etc.,),    II,    1. 

(2)  Concerning  the  Celtic  ancester  god  see  Appendix  H,  supra  p.  lxxix. 

(3)  Supra  p.   lxxiv. 

(4)  Appendix   G    §   4,    infra   p.    203. 

(5)  l.  c,    §   1,  p.  200. 

(6)  /.  c.   §  6.  p.  204. 
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Gwynn  in  Wales,  we  turn  to  the  Gallic  evidence.  In  Gaul  we 
have  already  (*)  found  the  element  Vind,  from  which  both  Fionn 
and  Gwynn  derive  through  a  form  *Vindos,  appearing  in  a 
god-name  Vindonnus.  Moreover  the  element  Vindo-  occurs  as 
the  first  element  in  Celtic  place-names  even  more  frequently 
than  the  element  Lugu-.  The  Lugu  element,  as  we  have  seen  (2), 
is  traceable  directly  to  a  god-name.  In  the  locative  Mogontiaci 
we  again  find  a  Celtic  god-name  Mogons  (3)  occurring  as  first 
element  in  a  Celtic  place-name.  These  examples  lead  us  to 
wonder  whether  the  Vindo  element  in  place-names  is  not  some- 
times at  least  to  be  traced  to  god-names  such  as  *  Vindos  and 
*Vindonnos,  rather  than  to  its  primary  meaning  '  white  '.  Moreo- 
ver one  of  the  instances  of  place-names  formed  from  the  element 
Vindo  is  Vindobona.  Now  Augustobona  and  Iuliobona  also 
occur  as  place-names  (4).  Indeed  Augustobona  and  Iuliobona 
are  the  only  two  instances  in  which  compounds  having  the 
unexplained  place-word  -bona  for  second  element  can  be  anal- 
ysed with  complete  certainty.  In  both  instances  the  first 
element  is  a  personal  name,  not  an  adjective.  We  are  therefore 
strengthened  by  these  instances  in  our  belief  that  Vindo-,  in 
some  at  least  of  the  many  Celtic  place-names  in  which  it  occurs, 
is,  like  Lugu-,  to  be  traced  to  a  god-name  rather  than  to  its 
primary  adjectival  meaning. 

There  is  evidence  therefore  even  in  Gaul  for  the  existence  of 
a  Celtic  god  the  main  element  of  whose  name  was   Vind. 

That  there  should  have  been  one  god  with  a  main  name-ele- 
ment Vind  defining  him,  and  with  that  main  element  completed 
by  different  suffixes  in  the  forms  *  Vind-o-s,  Vind-o-nn-o-s, 
and  Vind-o-n-(in  the  place-name  Vindonissa),  is  not  surprising. 
For  the  difference  between  -os  and  -onnos  is  no  greater  than 
that  between  -id  and  -onos  ;  and  that  such  a  difference  once 
appeared  in  variant  names  for  the  Celtic  smith-god  becomes 
certain  when  the  mutual  etymological  and  literary  relationships 
of  Irish  Gaibhneann  (O.  I.  Goibniu)  and  Welsh  Govannon  are 
considered  (6). 


(1)  Supra  p.  Lxxvni, 

(2)  Supra  p.  lxxv. 

(3)  Cf.  supra  p.  lxxyiii. 

(4)  See  A.  Holder  Alt-cell.  Sprachsch.  s.  v.  -bo-na.  For  place-names 
beginning  with  the  elements  Vind,  Vindon,  Lugu,  Mogont,  see  the  same 
work    under   the   relevant   headings. 

(5)  For  the  forms  Goibniu,  Gaibhneann,  see  infra  Appendix  I,  p.  209,  1.  9. 
For  Gallic,  Middle  lr.,  and  O.  I.  forms,  and  for  etymological  material  used 
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In  the  first  place  Old  Irish  Goibniu,  the  name  of  a  magic  smith, 
can  hardly  be  dissociated  from  the  Middle  Irish  nominative 
singular  goba  'a  smith',  Middle  Irish  genitive  singular  gobann, 
Modern  Irish  nom.  pi.  gaibhne  '  smiths  '.  These  forms  point 
towards  a  main  Celtic  element  *gobenn,  from  which  all  of  them 
might  be  regularly  derived.  Similarly  Welsh  Govannon  can 
hardly  be  dissociated  either  from  Welsh  gofaniaeth  '  smith- 
craft ',  or  from  the  Gallic  element  gobann  which  appears  in  the 
place-name  Gobannio  and  in  the  personal  name  Gobannilnus. 
Therefore,  however  the  peculiar  difference  between  the  suggested 
*gobenn  and  the  genuinely  instanced  gobann  is  to  be  explained, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Goibniu  and  Govannon  contain 
what  is  essentially  the  same  main  element  (*gobenn,  gobann), 
and  that  that  element  was  connected  semantically  with  smith- 
craft. 

Moreover  Irish  and  Welsh  literary  tradition  concerning  Goib- 
niu and  Govannon  suggest  that  in  origin  the  two  were  identical. 
Govannon  in  Welsh  tradition  is  a  smith,  his  mother  is  Don, 
and  he  is  uncle  of  Lieu  (Llew).  Don  is  by  Professor  Gruffydd  (x) 
identified  with  the  Irish  *Donu  (Donann,  Danann),  whose  name 
appears  in  the  phrase  Tuatha  De  Donann  (Danann)  and  who  in 
Middle  Irish  documents,  under  the  nominative  forms  Danann 
and  Donann,  is  said  to  have  been  mother  of  certain  gods  (2). 
Lieu  has  been  even  more  certainly  identified  by  him  (3)  with 
the  Irish  god  Lugh.  The  resemblance  of  Govannon  to  Goibniu 
is  therefore  striking.  For  Goibniu  is  consistently  represented 
in  Ireland  as  the  magic  smith  of  Tuatha  De  Donann  and  as 
one  who  helped  the  god  Lugh  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Moytura. 

Goibniu  and  Govannon,  then,  as  known  to  Irish  and  Welsh- 
story-tellers,  have  doubtless  been  developed  from  a  Celtic  smith- 
god. 

Now  Old  Irish  Goibniu  postulates  a  Celtic  nominative  ending 
in  -iu,  and  a  genitive  ending  in  -ionos.  Welsh  Govannon,  on 
the   other   hand,    when    compared   with    Welsh-Gallic  parallels 


in  the  succeeding  paragraphs,  see  A.  Holder  Alt-celt.  Sprachsch.,  and 
the  indexes  to  R.  Thurneysen  Handbuch  and  to  H.  Pederson  Vergl. 
Gramm.  d.  kelt.  Spr.  For  Welsh  story-material  used  see  W.  J.  Gruffydd 
Math  145-146.  For  Irish  story-material  see  especially  Sanas  Cormaic 
§  975,  ed.  K.  Meyer  Anecdota  IV  83  ;  Cath  Maige  Tured,  ed.  Stokes  RG 
XII.  C/.  folk-material  referred  to  supra  p.   xlv. 

(1)  Math  148,  n.  62,  1.  1. 

(2)  See  Appendix  I   infra  p.  208. 

(3)  Math,  passim. 
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such  as  Modron-Matrona,  Mabon-Maponos  (J),  suggests  a  Celtic 
nominative  ending  in  -onos  and  a  genitive  ending  in-om.  The 
Celtic  smith-god,  therefore,  even  in  Proto-Celtic  days,  appears 
to  have  been  known  by  variant  names,  in  which,  though  the 
main  element  was  identical,  or  almost  so,  it  was  completed 
now  by  adding  to  it  the  declensional  series  -iii,  -ionos,  etc., 
now  by  adding  to  it  the  suffix  -on-  and  the  declensional  series 
-os,    -i,    etc. 

We  may,  then,  reasonably  believe  that  Welsh  Gwijnn,  Gallic 
Vindonnus,  and  he  whose  name  appears  in  the  first  element  of 
Yindobona,  Vindonissa,  and  other  similarly  named  Celtic  pla- 
ces, are  the  same  Celtic  god,  and  ultimately  identifiable  with  an 
Irish  divine  Fionn,  who  has  left  traces  of  himself  in  genealogical 
lore,  in  poetic  kennings  for  Tara  and  Ireland,  and  in  stories  of 
how  a  one-eyed  Goll,  a  fiery  Fothadh,  a  fiery  Aodh,  or  a  magic 
burner  of  Tara,  was  overcome. 

In  picking  out  the  scattered  threads  which  seem  to  have 
once  been  united  to  form  the  pattern  of  a  divine  Fionn,  a  Fionn- 
Lugh  story-parallel  has  been  a  constant  guide.  The  chief  ene- 
my of  both  Fionn  and  Lugh,  we  have  seen  (2),  tends  originally 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  One-eyed  Burner.  We  have  seen 
too  (3)  that  both  Fionn  and  Lugh  have  a  boyhood  story  which 
in  main  outlines  is  the  same.  Moreover  both  Fionn  and  Lugh, 
in  late  stories,  restore  cattle  to  the  men  of  Ireland,  and  both 
of  them   protect    Ireland   from   overseas  invaders  (4). 


(1)  References  to  Welsh  M abort  and  Modron  will  be  found  in  J.  Loth, 
Les  Mabinogion  II,  Index.  For  Gallic  Maponos,  Matrona,  see  A.  Holder 
All-cell.  Spr.  The  etymological  parallel  has  been  pointed  out  by  W.  J. 
Gruffydd  Math  145,  n.  54. 

(2)  Supra   pp.    lxx-lxxiii. 

(3)  supra  p.  lxxiv. 

(  1)  Fionn  restored  cattle  to  Ireland  after  a  cattle-plague  (K.  Meyer 
Fianaigecht  86,  11.  19-21  ;  The  Poems  of  D.  6  Bruadair,  ed.  Rev.  J.  C.  Mac 
Erlean,  I,  poem  xvi  §§  4,13).  Lugh  recovered  their  cows  for  the  men  of 
Ireland  after  the  Fomorians  had  taken  them  (Oidhe  Chi.  Tuireann.  ed.  for 
the  Soc.  f.  the  Pres.  of  the  Ir.  Lang,  by  R.  J.  O'Duffy,  1888,  p.  16,  1.  14). 

Fionn  opposes  invading  overseas  Lochlannaigh  (Acallam,  ed.  Stokes, 
1248,  3131  ;  Bruidhean  Chaorlhainn,  ed.  P.  Mac  Piarais  ;  see  also  infra 
Index,  s.  v.  Lochlannaigh,  Lochlainn,  and  R.  Th.  Christiansen  Vikings 
78  sq.).  Lugh  opposes  magic  overseas  tribute-imposing  Fomorians  (Calh. 
Maige  lured,  RC  XII  ;  Oidhe  Ch.  Tuireann).  The  parallel  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  in  folklore  the  Lochlannaigh  become  a  magic  people, 
who,  though  living  in  a  land  beyond  the  seas,  have  strange  connections 
With  the  fairy-hills  of  Ireland  (Btaloidcas  I  182-186). 

Perhaps  the  danger  in  which  Lugh's  wife  seems  to  have  been  of  being 
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The  similarity  between  Fionn  and  Lugh  might  be  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  that  Fionn  was  another  name  for  the  god 
Lugh,  just  as  «  Ruad  Rofessae  »  and  «  Echaid  Ollathir  »  were 
other  names  for  the  Daghdha  (x).  The  existence  of  a  com- 
pound personal  name  Fionn-Lugh  (2)  might  be  used  to  give 
colour  to  this  hypothesis,  as  also  the  kinship  in  meaning 
between  Fionn  'White'  and  Lugh,  which  perhaps  means  '  Glea- 
ming One  '  (3).  Fionn,  however,  'as  we  have  seen  (4),  is  consis- 
tently represented  as  a  warrior-hunter-poet-prophet.  Lugh,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  poetry  is  among  the  crafts  of  which 
he  is  master,  is  never  represented  as  being  primarily  a  hunter 
or  a  prophet,  but  rather  as  being  simultaneously  the  possessor 
of  crafts  such  as  carpentry,  smith-craft,  harping  and  leech- 
craft  (5).  Roth  difference  and  resemblance  could  be  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  that  Fionn  was  the  god  worshipped  in  the 
place  of  Lugh  by  some  tribe,  or  group  of  tribes,  who  did 
not  worship  Lugh.  Here,  however  (6),  we  are  treading  upon 
dangerous  ground,  which  it  would  be  wiser  to  avoid  till  Pro- 
fessor T.  F.  O'Rahilly  has  published  the  result  of  the  mytho- 
logical investigations  of  which  he  has  given  preliminary  hints 
in  a  recent  lecture  on  The  Goidels  and  their  Predecessors  (7). 


§  10  Growth  of  the  Fionn  cycle 


The  evidence  considered    in    the  preceding  section  of  this  In- 
troduction has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Fionn  was  originally 
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«  carried  away  seven  times  to  a  siodh  or  to  some  other  territory  » (Aurai- 
cept,  ed.  G.  Calder,  5487)  may,  by  future  researchers,  be  found  to  offer 
some  sort  of  parallel  to  the  Toraigheacht,  or  Rescue,  tales  mentioned  supra 
pp.  xxxv,  xl.  Is  Lugh's  slaying  of  Cearmaid  because  he  was  jealous 
«  about  his  wife  »  (E.  J.  Gwynn  Melr.  D.  IV  278)  connected  with  Fionn's 
slaying  of  Diarmaid? 

(1)  Infra  Appendix  H,  p.  lxxix. 

(2)  This  name  appears  in  the  mythical  portion  of  the  genealogies,  cited 
supra  p.  lxxviii,  footnote  5.  For  examples  of  its  use  in  Christian  times, 
in  its  Old  Irish  form  Findlug,  see  indexes  to  The  Mart,  of  Tall.,  ed.  R.  I. 
Best  and  H.  J.  Lawlor,  and  to  The  Mart,  of  Oeng.,  ed.  W.  Stokes  (1905). 
Cf.  also  Findluganus,  the  name  of  one  of  Colum  Gille's  monks  Adam- 
nan   Vita  S.  Columbae,  Lib.   II,  cap.  xxiv. 

(3)  Appendix  H,  p.  207.         (4)  pp.    xlviii,    lxi.  (5)  p.    lxxv    sq. 

(6)  As  already  supra  p.  xxxm,  where  there  was  question  of  the  mytholo- 
gical origin  of  Bruidhean-tales. 

(7)  Published  in  the  Proc  of  the  Brit.  Acad.,  1935. 
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a  god.  The  growth  of  the  legend  of  Fionn  as  national  hero  of 
Ireland  took  place,  we  have  seen  (J),  during  the  10th,  11th  and 
12th  centuries.  The  poet-historians  during  those  centuries  had 
been  busy  at  antiquarian  research.  Legends  had  been  collected 
and  worked  by  them  into  a  scheme  of  pseudo-history  and  place- 
lore  which  culminated  in  Leabhar  Gabhdla  Eireann  and  the 
Dinnsheanchas.  During  those  centuries,  too,  appreciation  of 
the  syllable-counting,  strophically-arranged,  riming  type  of  me- 
tre, invented  in  monastic  circles  (2),  and  also  appreciation  of  the 
themes  with  which  that  metre  was  associated,  became  wide- 
spread. Thus  at  Brian's  court,  in  the  late  10th  century,  there 
were,  it  would  appear,  men  who  were  glad  to  listen  to  a  poem 
composed  in  graceful  syllable-counting  dan  direach  to  console 
a  lady  on  the  loss  of  her  pet  goose  (3).  That  poem,  as  its  refe- 
rences show,  was  written  by  a  man  steeped  in  the  story-lore 
and  pseudo-history  of  his  time.  In  him  at  least,  then,  and 
doubtless  also  in  those  who  listened  to  his  poem,  and  in  many 
others  besides,  the  confluence  of  many  streams  of  tradition 
had  resulted  in  a  new  mentality.  That  mentality,  while  attuned 
to  the  pseudo-history  of  the  schools  and  to  stories  of  the  mythol- 
ogical and  warrior  traditions,  was  at  the  same  time  attuned  to 
the  beauty  of  syllabic  dan  direach  metre  and  of  the  lighter,  more 
personal,  themes  which  once  distinguished  poetry  of  the  monastic 
tradition  (4)  from  that  of  the  secular  Celtic  tradition. 
Fionn  Men  of  this  quality  of  mind,  when,  in  the  12th    century,  they 

turned  from  the  making  of  pseudo-history  to  the  inventing  of 
stories  (5),  produced  the  Fionn  cycle,  that  strange  and  fascina- 
ting body  of  literature  in  which  warrior  motifs,  mythological  mo- 
tifs, folk  motifs  (6),  pagan  motifs,  and  Christian  motifs,  are  piled 
together  in  bewildering  fashion  sometimes  in  the  form  of  pure  nar- 
rative, sometimes  in  the  form  of  place-lore  or  history,  sometimes, 
as  in  the  Acallam,  in  a  form  reminiscent  of  all  three.  Much  of 
this  literature  is  composed  in  syllabic  metre,  and  even  the  prose 
portion  of  it  is  interspersed  with  lyrics  in  whose  grace  of  style 
the  abiding  influence  of  the  monastic  tradition  is  recognisable. 


(1)  Supra  pp.   lx-i.xi. 

(2)  Cf.   Studies,    1931,   p.   95. 

(3)  The  poem  beginning  A  M6r  Maigne  Moige  Siuil,  ed.  by  K.  Meyer 
Fianaigecht  42. 

(4)  Studies,  1931,  pp.  95-96;  also  the  paper  on  «  Vergilian  Influence 
upon  the  Vernacular  Literature  of  Medieval  Ireland  •  in  Studi  Medievali, 
Vol.  V  (Virgilin  net  Medio  Fuo),  1932  [1937],   376-377. 

(5)  Supra  p.   lxi. 

(6)  E.  g.,  supra  p.   uv,   infra  p.   19,  footnote  2. 
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And  Fionn  poetry,  like  the  prose  tales,  is  informed  by  a  manifold 
spirit,  redolent  now  of  the  mythological  poetry  of  the  Voyage 
of  Bran,  now  of  the  nature  lyrics  of  the  monks,  now  of  the  praise- 
poems  of  the  ancient  Celts,  now  of  the  didactic  poetry  of  the 
learned  schools. 

Such  a  literature  is  no  unnatural  product  of  the  peculiar 
quality  of  mind  we  have  described.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
the  number  of  Fionn-tales  and  Fionn-poems  should  have  so 
rapidly  increased  within  the  space  of  a  century  or  two,  when  we 
remember  that  the  learned,  who  were  now  devoting  their  atten- 
tion to  them,  had  in  the  preceding  centuries  given  proof  of  their 
power  to  mould  legend  and  folklore  to  new  forms  by  providing 
for  the  Irish  a  pseudo-history  which  went  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel. 

The  production  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  of  a  body  of 
tales  having  the  literary  characteristics  of  Acallam  na  Senorach, 
and  of  poems  such  as  the  earlier  poems  of  Duanaire  Finn,  is 
therefore  no  miracle.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  cause  surprise 
in  the  mortal  character  of  their  chief  figure  Fionn.  We  have 
already  (*)  had  a  glimpse  of  the  man  of  learning  in  the  11th 
century  finding  a  place  in  the  historic  scheme  for  those  men 
whom  « the  common  people  call  Fionn's  Fianna  ».  That  the 
common  people,  who  had  then  long  been  Christian,  were  still 
in  the  11th  century  a  source  of  knowledge  concerning  Fionn 
enables  us  to  understand  why  he  was  remembered  as  a  hero 
rather  than  as  a  god  —  Has  not  the  same  fate  befallen  Lugh 
among  unlettered  storytellers  today?  On  the  other  hand  that 
Fionn  was  once  a  god  explains  why  the  tales  gathered  round 
him  are  so  often  connected  with  magic  and  with  non-human 
enemies  (2). 
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11  Literary  value  of  Duanaire  Finn 

We  have  seen  (3)  how  the  comparative  community  of  culture       Fian- 
and  interests  in  all  classes  of  society,  which  has  for  long  been    aigheacht 
a  feature  of   Irish   civilization   (4),  enabled  a  number  of  tradi- 
tions to  come  into  contact  with  one  another,  and  how  this  con- 


(1)  Supra  p.  xli. 

(2)  In  Appendices  J  and  K,  infra  pp.  210  sq.,  and  213  sq.,  certain 
theories  concerning  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Fionn  cycle,  which  are 
in  conflict  with  the  views  here  put  forward,  are  discussed. 

(3)  Supra,  pp.  xxix  sq.,  p.  xl,  p.  liv,  pp.  lx-lxi  sq„  p.  lxxxvi  sq, 

(4)  Cf.  infra  pp.  xcix-c, 
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tact  finally  resulted  in  the  Fenian  complex  formed  from  folk 
themes,  heroic  (*)  themes,  antiquarian  themes,  learned  themes, 
and  poetry.  Fianaigheacht  thus  came  finally,  both  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  to  represent  what  was  typically  native  and  revered 
in  Gaelic  literary  tradition,  and  when  Main  nighean  Alasdair 
Ruaidh  in  the  17th  century  mentions  greis  air  uirsgeil  na  Feinne  (2) 
as  the  regular  ending  to  the  feast,  the  chessplaying,  and  harping, 
which  followed  a  day  spent  in  hunting  by  a  lord  of  the  Mac- 
Leods, her  words,  applied  to  the  household  of  a  16th  or  17th 
century  Irish  lord,  would  doubtless  remain  equally  true. 
Prose  Of  the  prose  portion  of  that   Fenian  literature  perhaps  only 

Acallam  na  Senorach  (3)  may  be  praised  unconditionally  as 
bound  to  delight  all  men  capable  of  appreciating  good  literature. 
The  rest  of  the  mainly  prose  tales  may  be  praised  in  certain 
respects  only,  for  their  suitability  for  the  imperfectly  developed 
society  for  which  they  were  composed,  for  the  real,  if  wrongly 
directed,  artistic  skill  of  their  inventors,  for  the  beauty  of  some 
of  their  poetic  passages,  or  for  the  heroic  tradition  which  has 
here  and  there  been  incorporated  into  them  and  which  gives 
Duanaire  nobility  to  single  episodes.  On  the  other  hand  when  we  turn 
to  the  ballad  poems  contained  in  Duanaire  Finn  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  type  of  literature  about  which  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Irish  people  knew  what  they  wanted,  were  right 
in  wanting  it,  and  had  the  power  of  achieving  it,  even  though, 
as  in  all  literature,  there  is  considerable  variation  in  value  in 
the  particular  poems  achieved  within  the  type  (4). 

Shorter  and  therefore  more  limited  in  scope  than  the  Greek 
epic  or  the  French  chanson  de  geste  —  as  vivid,  realistic,  and 
direct,  as  the  warrior  ballads  of  Spain,  but  never  illumined,  as 
those  Spanish  ballads  sometimes  are,  by  appreciation  of  the 
sorrows,  doubts,  and  ideals,  of  christianised  humanity  —  on 
the  whole  more  dignified  in  language,  more  person-centred, 
and  therefore  more  tense  in  effect  than  the  naive  story-centred 
or  mood-expressing  ballads  of  England  — ,  the  Irish  Fionn- 
ballads  form  a  class  apart.  They  were  being  written  continuously 
from  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  down  to  the 
middle  of   the   18th   century   (5).     Normally   they   are  put   into 


Finn 


(1 )  To  be  understood  in  the  sense  given  the  word  '  heroic  '  by  Professor 
Chadwick  :  see  supra,  p.  xi  sq.,  infra  xcvn,  n.  2. 

(2)  '   A  period  devoted  to  telling  Fian  tales,'  Gaelic  Songs  oj  Mary  Mag 
Leod,  ed.  by  J.  Carmichael  Watson.   1931,  1.  283. 

(3)  Cf.  supra  pp.  lxi,  lxxxvii. 
(1)  Cf.  supra  p.   xl. 

("))  Cf.  infra,  p.  cxvi  ;  supra  p.  xxn. 
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the  mouth  of  some  survivor  of  the  Fiana,  as  a  rule  Oisin  or 
Caoilte  (*),  who  addresses  them  to  St.  Patrick,  or  occasionally 
to  some  other  person  living  in  Christian  times  (2). 

For  a  story  to  be  told  in  verse   is  unusual  in  Irish  literature  Forerunner 
outside  the  Fionn  cycle,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unknown.     Many       £ionn! 
11th  century  Dindshenchas  poems  introduce  a  story  to  explain      ballads 
the  placename  with  which  they  are  concerned  ;  and  in  the  Early 
Modern   period  the   story   of   Fraoch   (3),   belonging  to   the   Cu 
Chulainn   cycle,   was   retold    in   pure   ballad   form   (4).     A   clear 
forerunner  of  the  Fionn  type  of  ballad  is  to  be  found  in  the  11th 
century  tale  Siaburcharpat  Con  Culaind  (5).     There  Cii  Chulainn, 
having  returned  from  the  dead  in  his  ghostly  chariot,  recites  to  St. 
Patrick  a    long   ballad    about    his    adventures  in  Lochlainn  (6). 
This  11th  century  Cu  Chulainn    ballad  adressed  to  St.  Patrick 
may  have   served  as  a  model  for  Fionn  ballads  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  for  those   of  them  which  share  its  theme,    an 
overseas  expedition  (7). 

Some  of  the  Fionn  ballads  are  essentially  concerned  with  a     Once  I 
fundamental    point    of    human    nature    and    may    therefore    be  wa^ah-edW 
appreciated,  without   special  knowledge,   by  men  of  all  places      (XXV) 
and  periods.     When  Oisin  (8),  for  example,    says     Do  bhddhusa 
uair  fa  fholt  bhuidhe  chas  '  Once  I  was  yellow-haired,   ringleted  ', 
and  after  four  more  phrases  ends  with  the  words  M'fholt  anocht 
is  liath,  ni  bhia  mar  do  bhd     'Tonight  my  hair  is  hoar,  it  will 
not  be  as  once  it  was  ',  no  commentary  is  needed  :  the  mood 
which  controls  the  pattern  is  universally  human,  and  the  very 
pattern  which  makes  a  poem  of  Oisin's  words  is  so  evident  in 
the    universally    understandable    reply    of   thought    to    thought 
throughout    the    verses,    as    to    render    almost    superfluous    the 
metrical   reply   of  five-syllabled   line   to   five-syllabled   line,   of 


(1)  Cf.  infra  p.  26,  1.  21. 

(2)  For  some  parallels  to  this  device  see  supra  p.  xxm. 

(3)  Latest  ed.  of  the  O.  I.  prose  version  by  M.  E.  Byrne  and  M.  Dillon 
Tain  Bo  Fraich  (Med.  &  Mod.  Ir.  Ser.,  V),  1933. 

(4)  Bibliography  in  Prof.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly's  Indexes  to  the  Bk.  of  the 
Dean  of  Lismore,   Scottish  Gaelic  Studies,   IV,   1934,  p.  50. 

(5)  Cf.  LU,  ed.  R.  I.  Best  &  O.  J.  Bergin,  pp.  xxxiv,  278. 

(6)  11.  9341-9535. 

(7)  For  similar  expeditions  see  Duanaire  Finn  poems  XXIII,  XXXV, 
LXVII,  LXVIII.  For  discussion  of  the  theme  of  a  journey  to  Lochlainn 
see  R.  Th.  Christiansen  Vikings,  pp.  7,  418  sq.  (and  also  review  in  Bealoi- 
deas  III,  1931,  p.  96  sq.)  ;  and  see  also  infra,  notes  to  poem  LXVII,  p. 
164. 

(8)  Duanaire  Finn,  Pt.  I,  Poem  XXV. 
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alliteration  to  alliteration,  of  rime  to  rime,  and  of  opening 
syllable  to  closing  syllable. 
Metre  and  What  is  essential  to  a  poem  is  not  always,  however,  so  univer- 
baekground  sally  intelligible.  The  majority  of  the  poems  in  Duanaire  Finn 
require  for  appreciation  of  them  an  ear  trained  to  Irish  syllabic 
metre  ;  for  apart  from  their  metre  they  lack  pattern,  order,  and 
construction,  and  the  form  taken  by  their  thoughts  may 
seem  irrational.  Moreover  they  often  require  special  knowledge, 
and  sympathy  with  a  special  mentality  :  «  It  was  the  daughter 
of  Tadhg  Mor  son  of  Nuadha  that  brought  forth  a  famous  sapling 
of  glowing  crown  ;  Glaisdige  was  the  first  name  given  him  when 
he  was  born  in  that  hour ».  That  is  Professor  Mac  Neill's 
translation  of  the  second  stanza  of  Poem  XY  of  Duanaire  Finn, 
which  tells  of  Fionn's  boyhood.  The  first  stanza  in  the  poem 
has  merely  told  us  that  the  poem  is  to  be  about  Cumhall's 
son.  Nowhere  in  the  poem  is  it  explained  that  the  daughter 
of  Tadhg  Mor  son  of  Nuadha  had  anything  to  do  with  Cumhall. 
Not  till  the  second  last  stanza  is  there  a  hint  that  there  is  any 
reason  for  the  boy's  having  borne  a  number  of  names  before 
he  got  his  final  name  Fionn.  These  and  other  apparent  flaws 
in  the  structure  of  the  poem  are  explained,  however,  when  we 
realize  that  it  was  written  for  hearers  who  had  from  childhood 
been  familiar  with  the  story  of  Fionn's  youth  (J).  It  was  meant 
to  recall  that  story,  not  to  tell  it,  and,  by  insisting  on  certain 
names  such  as  Conn  and  Tailte,  to  give  the  historically  minded 
a  period,  a  place,  and  a  person,  to  which  they  might  attach  the 
originally  vaguely  located  and  undated  incidents.  To  attain 
anything  like  full  appreciation  of  Poem  XV,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  sympathy  with  a  public  which  loved  history 
and  antiquarianism,  but  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  distinguish 
between  true  and  false  history,  sympathy  with  the  delight 
they  must  have  felt  in  hearing  a  familiar  story  told  in  artistic 
metre,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  story  of  Fionn  and  the  literary 
background  of  the  poem  itself — enough,  for  instance,  to  ensure 
that  the  mention  of  Tadhg's  name  should  awaken  a  picture  of 
one  who  is  half  magician,  half  fairy,  and  a  bitter  hater  of  Fionn's 
father,  or  to  ensure  that  the  reference  to  Aonach  Tailtean  will 
bring  to  mind  the  gathering  itself  and  some  suggestion  of  the 
dinnsheanchas  legends  told  about  its  origin.  But  even  with 
that  knowledge  the  poem  would  be  a  poor  thing  but  for  its 
metre.  Its  metre  brings  plan  and  pattern  into  what  were 
else  unplanned  and  unorganised.     Epithets  such  as  sduaghglan  (2), 


(1)  See  supra   pp.    xxxty  xxxv. 

(2)  Translated  '    of  glowing  crown  '  :  better  perhaps  'curve-bright'. 
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which  add  little  to  the  thought-pattern,  add  much  to  the  sound- 
pattern.  The  phrase  '  when  he  was  born  in  that  hour  '  is  hardly 
necessary  to  the  thought-pattern  :  to  the  sound-pattern  it  is 
essential.  Poem  XV,  then,  understood  as  a  pattern  of  swift,  clear- 
ly marked,  cunningly  varied  metre,  lighted  up  by  glimpses  of 
a  story  in  which,  against  a  background  of  the  real  woods  of 
Ireland,  the  worlds  of  pseudo-history  and  of  folk  wonder-tales 
mingle,  becomes  a  piece  of  literature  of  great  charm.  By  so 
understanding  it  we  need  not  fear  that  we  are  investing  it  with 
a  beauty  not  its  own  :  we  are  merely  restoring  to  the  corpse 
buried  in  a  manuscript  the  soul  that  once  animated  it. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  appreciation  of  their     Syllabic 

m6trcs 
peculiar  metre  is  essential  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the   poems 

in  Duanaire  Finn.  In  Part  I  (pp.  li-lii)  it  was  stated  that  in 
reading  Irish  syllabic  verse  «  all  syllables,  in  whatsoever  position, 
and  however  lightly  accented  in  modern  pronunciation,  must 
be  regarded  as  equally  accented.  »  Kuno  Meyer,  in  his  paper 
tiber  die  dlteste  irische  Dichtung  (J),  has  since,  however,  pointed 
out  that  the  rules  governing  end-rime,  internal  rime,  and  alliter- 
ation (and  also,  we  may  add,  elision)  in  syllabic  verse  derive 
from  the  laws  of  natural  Irish  stress-accentuation,  in  which 
weak  and  strong  stresses  are  clearly  distinguished,  and  that 
it  would  therefore  be  unreasonable  to  regard  all  syllables  as 
equally  accented.  Moreover  if  it  were  true  that  «  in  the  first 
stanza  of  the  Duanaire,  Finn  and  Tdilginn  should  be  read  so 
as  to  rhyme  fully  »,  and  that  « the  second  syllable  in  Tailginn 
should  be  accented  as  strongly  as  the  first,  not  lightly  passed 
over,  as  in  the  modern  pronunciation  »  (Pt.  I,  p.  lii),  there 
would  be  no  essential  difference  between  the  metre  known  as 
Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach  (where  there  is  full  end-rime)  and  the 
ordinary  Deibhidhe  metre  where  the  end-rimes  are  consist ently 
and  intentionally  of  the  form  Finn  :  Tdilginn  (2).  As  a  final 
argument  for  the  reading  of  Irish  syllabic  poetry  in  accordance 
with  natural  Irish  word-stress  we  have  the  example  of  cynghanedd, 
a  very  similar  type  of  verse,  of  which  the  tradition  is  still  alive 
in  Wales  today  :  cynghanedd  verse  is  always  recited  in  accord- 
ance with  natural   Welsh   word-stress. 

The  succession  of  weak  and  strong  stresses  in  modern  Irish       Their 
verse  (amhrdn,  etc.)  is  more  or  less  fixed  both  in  the  interior         ^ 
and  in  the  end  of  the  lines.     It  will  be  noticed  that  in   Irish 


(1)  Abhandl.   der  kon.  preuss.  Ak.   der  Wissensch.,  phil.-hist.   Klasse, 
Berlin,  1913,  p.  5. 

(2)  The  words  sing :  liking  are  an  example  of  this  form  of  rime  in 
English. 
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syllabic  verse,  when  read  in  accordance  with  the  natural  (J) 
word-stress  of  literary  Irish,  the  position  of  weak  and  strong 
stresses  is  more  or  less  irregular  in  the  interior  of  the  lines  :  only 
in  the  last  foot  of  each  line  is  it  ever  definitely  fixed.  This 
fixation,  however,  particularly  when,  as  in  Aoi  Fhreislighe,  it 
governs  three  out  of  the  seven  syllables  that  form  the  line,  or 
when,  as  in  Rannaigheacht  metres,  it  is  extended  by  rime  from 
line-end  to  line-interior,  is  sufficient  to  give  distinct  rhythmical 
character  to  the  various  forms  of  syllabic  metre.  At  the  same 
time,  by  reason  of  the  essential  freedom  of  rhythm  of  line-inte- 
riors, monotony  is   avoided  (2). 

(1)  Strong  stress  normally  only  on  the  first  syllable  of:  nouns; 
independent  pronouns  (including  fe'in  and  siid  and  sin  and  so  used  as 
pronouns,  or  qualifying  pronouns)  :  prepositional  pronouns  ;  adjectives  ; 
numerals  (except  da)  ;  adverbs  (including  certain  conjunctions  such  as 
trd  'indeed');  and  verbs  (except  the  copula).  [True  compounds  such  as 
mormhac,  rofhuachdha,  bear  a  single  strong  stress  on  the  first  syllable  as 
though  they  were  simple  words  :  cf.  infra  note  to  LXVIII  81a.] 

Weak  stress  on  all  syllables  which  do  not  come  under  the  foregoing 
rule,  that  is  to  say  :  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  syllables  of  nouns 
etc.  ;  and  on  all  syllables  of  the  copula  ;  simple  prepositions  ;  possessive 
and  infxed  pronouns;  pre-verbal  particles  (ro,  go,  da,  etc.);  the  definite 
article  ;  gach  '  every  '  ;  da  '  two  '  ;  a  with  numerals  ;  emphatic  particles 
(including  se'in  and  M  —  and  sin  and  so  qualifying  a  noun)  ;  the  conjunc- 
tions agus   and  acht. 

Exceptions  :  In  verbal  forms  such  as  do-nim,  ad-chonnarc,  the  elements 
do-,  ad-,  etc.,  are  treated  as  unstressed  pre-verbal  particles,  and  the  sylla- 
ble following  them  bears  the  strong  stress.  Similarly  in  some  words  such 
as  arc's,  aimll.  anv/rh,  immale,  aroile,  iomorra,  only  the  syllable  containing 
the  vowel  here  italicised  bears  strong  stress.  Occasionally  too  syllables, 
which  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules  one  would  except  to  bear 
strong  stress,  bear  weak  stress  (e.  g.  6  in  surnames,  IGT  I  §  132  ;  cj . 
note  on  inghean,  infra  pp.  101-102). 

(2)  In  Aoi  Fhreislighe  (infra,  notes  to  poem  IV.  p.  12),  of  the  seven 
syllables  contained  in  each  line  the  stress-pattern  of  the  last  three  is  fixed 
in  the  first  and  third  lines  (^  -  -i.  of  the  last  two  in  the  second  and 
fourth  (-  -).  This  leaves  four  syllables  with  free  stress  in  the  first 
and   third   lines,   five  with  free  stress  in   the  second  and  fourth. 

In  the  form  of  Rannaigheacht  Bheag  used  in  Duanaire  Finn  (poems 
XV,  \\\  I.  etc.)  the  stress-pattern  of  the  last  two  syllables  of  every  line 
is  fixed  (---).  This  leaves  five  syllables  in  each  line  with  their  stress 
comparatively  free,  bul  the  freedom  is  curtailed  in  the  second  and  fourth 
lines  by  the  fact  that  somewhere  among  those  five  syllables  the  stress- 
pattern  -'  -  is  bound  to  occur  recognisably  in  the  word  in  the  interior 
of  the  line  which  rimes  with  the  end  word  of  the  preceding  line. 
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Now  rhythm,  as  Aristotle  long  ago  pointed  out  (*),  has  an  Rhythm 
intimate  connection  with  emotion.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  en^.fon 
at,  therefore,  if  we  find  that  poems  in  Duanaire  Finn  often  receive 
tone  and  emotional  character  in  accordance  with  the  metre 
employed.  The  undefined,  unmarked,  nature  of  Deibhidhe 
rhythm,  for  instance,  and  the  light  muted  quality  of  Deibhidhe 
final  rime,  may  help  to  give  a  character  of  restraint,  or  reflective- 
ness. Again  Rannaigheacht  Mhor,  as  used  in  Duanaire  Finn, 
with  its  tendency  towards  the  simple  rhythm  of  a  weak  beat 
followed  by  a  strong,  seems  suited  to  naive  narrative  after  the 
fashion  of  an  English  ballad,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  admirably 
used  in  the  Lay  of  Airrghean,  which  tells  of  the  elopement  of 
Aille  with  the  King  of  Lochlainn's  wife  (2).  The  clearly  marked 
leaping  rhythm  of  Aoi  Fhreislighe,  and  the  similar  quick  sharp 
rhythm  of  Rannaigheacht  Bheag,  likewise  give  a  quality  of  livel- 
iness or  eagerness  to  the  poems  in  which  they  are  used  (3). 

To  illustrate  what  has  been  said  let  us  turn  to  two  poems  of   (IXVIII). 
kindred  subject  matter.     Poem  I  of  Duanaire  Finn  (The  Abduc- 
tion of  Eargna)  and  Poem  XVIII  (Diarmaid's    Daughter)  tell 
of  feud  and  battle.     Each  is  a  fine  poem,    yet  the  difference 


In  Rannaigheacht  Mhor  (poems  XXIV,  LVII,  etc.)  six  syllables  of 
the  line  have  free  stress-pattern,  only  the  seventh  having  a  fixed  strong 
stress  (-  ).  Here,  in  theory,  the  lines  might  show  very  many  stress- 
patterns,  but  most  readers  will  agree  that,  at  least  in  the  later  examples 
in  Duanaire  Finn  (infra,  notes  to  LXVII,  p.  164,  1.  26),  the  lines  when  read 
aloud  tend  to  fall  into  a  stress-pattern  characterised  by  a  weak-strong 
foot  (-  -£  ).  The  habit  of  putting  the  strongly  stressed  one-syllabled  interior 
rime  about  the  middle  of  the  line,  rather  than  at  the  very  beginning  or 
immediately  before  the  end-syllable,  has  doubtless  something  to  do  with 
this. 

In  the  Deibhidhe  metres  hardly  any  fixity  of  stress-pattern  exists  : 
the  stress-pattern  of  the  interior  of  the  line  is  quite  free  ;  moreover  the 
first  line-end  of  each  distich  has  likewise  free  stress-pattern  (normally 
either  ^  or  -=  -)  ;  the  second,  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbn  each,  has  the  same 
stress-pattern  as  the  first,  and  a  variation  of  the  stress-pattern  of  the 
first  in  ordinary  Deibhidhe,  the  variation  consisting  in  the  addition  of 
a  weak  stress  at  the  end  :  thus  -=  -  (sometimes  -  -  -)  at  the  end  of  the 
second  answers  to  -=  at  the  end  of  the  first ;  -s  -  -  at  the  end  of  the 
second  to  -^    -  at  the  end  of  the  first. 

(1)  Problems  XIX  29,  quoted  by  E.  F.  Carritt  Philosophies  of  Beauty 
(1931)  35. 

(2)  Duanaire  Finn,  Pt.   II,  poem  LXVII. 

(3)  Cf.  footnote  2  on  p.   xcn. 
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between  their  rhythms  results  in  a  marked  difference  of  poetic 
effect  : 

Do  bhi  inghean  ag  Aodh   Rinn 
(Is  i  ba  haille  i  nEirinn) 

diar  mhor  a  ghrddh   tre  mhire  : 

Eargna    ainm   na   hinghine. 

Do  rad  da  bhreilhir  6s  chdch, 

Aodh    Rinn   mac    Rondin   roghndth, 

nach  rachadh  gan  iomghoin  as 

fear  da  sirfeadh  a  chleanihnas  (x). 

In  those  verses  the  plot  of  the  Abduction  of  Eargna  is  prepared. 
Later,  after  Conan,  urged  on  by  the  feud-remembering  feud- 
provoking  Fionn,  has  carried  off  Aodh  Rinn's  daughter,  Aodh 
Rinn  is  by  Fionn's  taunts  driven  to  fulfill  his  threat  : 

Ad-bheart  Aodh  do  ghuth  iillamh  : 
budh  haithreach  mo  shdrughadh  : 

muirbhfeadsa  Conan  'na  ghlonn, 

agus  biaidh  m' inghean  agam  (2). 

As  a  result  Aodh  and  Conan  fight  at  Inis  Saimhear,  where 
both  are  killed  : 

Lodmar  go  hlnis  na  n£an 
ris  a  rditear  Inis  Saimhear  : 

is  mairg  do  leig  ceann  i  gceann 

da   uaithne   digh   na  hfiireann   (3). 

The  poetic  quality  of  the  stanzas  quoted  is  typical  of  the  whole 
poem  and  is  intimately  bound  up  with  certain  metrical  qualities 
of  the  Deibhidhe  metre  in  which  it  is  composed.  Thus  the 
jealousy,  the  bitterness,  the  fierceness,  the  warrior  folly,  that 
bring  about  the  final  tragedy,  are  spoken  of  throughout  in  the 
quiet  rhythms  of  ordinary  speech,  the  quietness  of  those  rhythms 


(1)  Aodh  Rinn  had  a  daughter  (She  was  the  loveliest  in  Ireland)  for 
whom  his  insensate  love  was  great :  Eargna  was  the  maiden's  name.  He 
swore  a  vow  in  the  hearing  of  all,  Aodh  Rinn  the  famous  son  of  Ronan, 
that  no  man  should  escape  without  battle  who  might  seek  to  be  his  son- 
in-law. 

(2)  Aodh  replied  with  ready  voice,  'The  outrage  done  me  shall  be  re- 
gretted :  I  will  kill  Conan  for  his  exploit,  and  I  will  have  my  daughter  '. 

(3)  We  went  to  the  Island  of  Birds  that  is  now  called  Inis  Saimhear : 
woe  to  him  who  brought  against  one  another  Ireland's  two  pillars  of 
battle  1 
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being  emphasised,  as  it  were,  by  the  quietness  of  the  unstressed 
rime  at  the  end  of  each  couplet.  At  the  same  time  the  frequent 
alliterations  add  a  note  of  deliberation  and  strength,  and  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  rules  concerning  end-rime  and  line- 
length,  give  discipline  and  order  to  the  whole  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  those  who  read  the  Lay  of  the  Abduction  of  Eargna 
aloud  in  the  original  Irish  find  that  it  is  strong  with  that  strength 
which  manifests  itself  through  restraint. 

Very  different  is  the  effect  produced  by  reading  aloud  the 
Lay  of  Diannaid's  Daughter.  Here  too  there  is  jealousy,  treach- 
ery, bitterness,  fierceness,  and  the  tragedy  of  unmerited  death, 
but  these  elements  are  now  informed  by  another  poetic  spirit : 
instead  of  the  quiet  restraint  of  Deibhidhe,  we  have  the  leaping 
rhythm  and  bold  riming  pattern  of  Aoi  Fhreislighe  giving  a 
tone  of  swiftness  and  concentrated  energy  to  the  poem,  suited 
to  the  swift-deeded  eagerness  of  the  warrior  girl  of  whom  it 
tells  : 

Sginnis    braddn    bandachda 

do   bhi  san   fhinnghil   fheata  : 
tig    beospiorad    feardhachda 

innti  6  'd-chualaidh  na  sgiala. 

Comhrac    ar    Fhionn    airdmheanmnach 

iarrais   Eachtach,  gerbh  fhairbhrigh  : 
niorbh    ail    le    'na   ghairgtheaghlach 

aoinfhear   oile   achd    in    t-airdrigh. 

Freagrais    Fionn    in   flaithfheinnidh 

gusin   ghleddh   bhfiochdha   bhfoirmear. 
Ba  creachtach  a  chaitheididh 

6  choigeadal  a  coirrshleagh  (1). 

Oisin's  lament  for  the  graying  of  his  yellow  hair  has  already   (XXXIII, 
been  cited  (p.  lxxxix)  as  a  poem  whose  essence  may  be  attained        etc-) 
even  though  its  metre  and  literary  background  are  disregarded, 
and  the  same  is  true  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  poems  such  as 
Goll's  Malediction  (IX),  Goll's  Parting  with  his  Wife  (X),  The 


(1)  Out  started  the  spirit  of  womanhood  that  dwelt  in  the  lovely  fair- 
bright  maid  :  into  her,  when  she  heard  the  tidings,  came  a  quick  spirit 
of  manhood....  Single  combat  from  high-spirited  Fionn  did  Eachtach 
demand, though  it  was  overweening  :  no  man  in  his  fierce  household  could 
satisfy  her  save  only  the  high  king.  Fionn,  the  royal  warrior  of  bold 
fierce  battle-deed,  responded.  His  war-gear  was  rent  by  the  rattling 
of  her  pointed  spears. 
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Hunger  of  Crionloch's  Church  (XXX),  The  Sleepsong  for  Diarm- 
aid  (XXXIII),  and  Oisin  in  Elphin  (LV).  Nevertheless  not 
even  in  these  poems  can  the  metre  be  considered  as  an  extraneous 
element  of  no  essential  importance.  On  the  contrary  the 
Deibhidhe  quiet  of  the  Sleepsong  for  Diarmaid  seems  to  come 
as  the  necessary  crowning  perfection  required  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  gentleness  of  its  emotion,  the  reflectiveness  of  its  references 
to  tales  of  past  elopement,  and  the  clear  depth  of  its  insight  into 
the  relation  that  binds  human  moods  to  the  moods  of  forest- 
dwelling  birds  and  animals  (1).  Similarly  the  easy  rhythm  and 
simple  ornament  of  the  Rannaigheacht  Mhor  of  Oisin's  Lament 
in  Elphin  enters  into  perfect  poetic  union  with  its  theme  of 
uncomplicated  sorrow ;  while  the  same  Oisin's  angry  outcry 
against  the  Hunger  of  Crionloch's  Church  is  fittingly  moulded 
to  the  swifter  rhythm  and  bolder  ornament  of  Aoi  Fhreislighe. 
Music  The  poems  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  in  the 

form  of  dramatic  lyrics.  Of  the  mainly  narrative  poems  contain- 
ed in  Duanaire  Finn  those  that  are  in  the  lively  metres,  Aoi 
Fhreislighe  or  Rannaigheacht  Rheag,  such  as  some  of  the  Goll 
ballads  in  Part  I  (2)  and  the  Lay  of  the  Smithy  in  Part  II  (3), 
can  hardly  fail  to  please  when  read  aloud  as  poetry.  The  less 
elaborate  ballad-like  Rannaigheacht  Mhor  narratives  (4)  likewise 
possess  a  charm  of  their  own,  a  charm  that  is  simpler  but  no  less 
real.  Deibhidhe,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  used  to  good 
effect  in  narrative  poems.  Nevertheless  there  are  undoubtedly 
poems  in  Duanaire  Finn  where  the  unmarked  rhythms  and  weak 
rimes  of  Deibhidhe  tend  to  become  wearisome  if  the  poem  is 
merely  read  aloud.  Why  were  those  poems  written,  and  what 
was  the  secret  of  their  fascination  ?  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  custom  that  was  once  prevalent  of 
singing  the  Fenian  lays.  The  acoustic  colour  which  we  feel  to 
be  lacking  to  a  simple  Deibhidhe  story-ballad  such  as  the  Lay 
of  the  Eird-crib  (XL  I)  was  doubtless  richly  present  when  a  man 
like  Eugene  O'Curry's  father  sang  it  to  one  of  the  «  simple, 
solemn  »  airs  mentioned  below  in  the  note  to  Poem  LVII  (p. 
132).  Those  airs,  with  rhythm  varying  from  line  to  line  a  little 


(1)  H.  I.  Bell  The  Development  of  Welsh  Poetry,  1936,  p.  9,  speaks  of 
the  « instant  capacity  [of  Welsh  poetry]  to  bring  human  moods  into  rela- 
tion with  those  of  nature  ».  On  p.  4  he  had  already  said  that  «  much  of 
what  follows  might  with  almost  equal  truth  be  applied  to  Irish  poetry, 
which  runs  on  lines  parallel  to  those  of  Welsh.  » 

(2)  IV,  XXXV. 

(3)  XXXVI. 

(4)  e.  g.,  XXIV,  LVII,  LVIII,  LXVII. 
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after  the  manner  of  the  wandering  flow  of  plain-chant,  must 
have  had  a  peculiar  fascination  of  their  own,  well  suited  to  the 
naive  adventures  which  are  the  theme  of  so  many  of  the  lays. 
Even  lists  such  as  the  enumeration  of  the  Standing  Stones  of 
Ireland  in  poem  XLII  may  have  been  by  no  means  wearisome 
when  a  wandering  air  enriched  the  pattern  of  images  and  memories 
evoked  by  the  recital  of  legendary  names  and  the  mention  of 
glens,  fords,  and  mountains,  marked  by  those  weather-worn 
monuments  of  past  time. 

Short-line  stanza  formation,  frequent  rime  and  alliteration, 
and  comparative  freedom  of  rhythm  in  the  interior  of  the  line, 
characterise  all  varieties  of  syllabic  metre  and  help  to  give  a 
generic  similarity  of  tone  to  the  poems  we  have  been  considering, 
though  specifically  and  individually  they  have  special  qualities 
of  their  own.  To  find  a  common  intellectual  or  emotional  tendency 
running  through  the  whole  of  Duanaire  Finn  is  a  more  difficult 
matter.  For  Fionn-lore,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  property  of 
many  classes,  and  incorporates  many  spirits.  A  tendency  to 
introduce  other-world  characters  and  themes  is  constant  indeed 
aL  all  periods  and  among  all  classes.  This  tendency  is  doubtless 
a  mark  of  the  mythical  origin  of  the  cycle  as  a  whole.  If  we 
turn  to  the  poems  indicated  in  the  date-table  on  pp.  cxvi-cxvn, 
however,  we  shall  find  that  Fionn-poems  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  tend  to  be  cast  either  in  the  heroic  mould  of  The 
Abduction  of  Eargna  (I)  or  in  the  antiquarian  mould  of  the  last 
hundred  stanzas  or  so  of  poem  XLII.  Here  then  we  have  to 
do  with  a  period  when  literary  fashion  was  set  by  men  bred 
in  the  heroic  tradition  of  story-telling  (x),  and  in  the  Dindshenchas 
tradition  of  learning.  Fifteenth  and  16th  century  Fionn-poems, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  little  of  the  heroic  spirit  about  them. 
As  the  Lay  of  the  Bird-crib  (XLI)  shows  —  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  type  —  they  tend  to  be  full  of 
marvellous  incidents,  and  those  incidents  are  used  to  distract, 
after  the  manner  of  romantic  tales  and  peasant  tales,  rather 
than  to  deepen  our  understanding  of  mood  or  character, 
after  the  manner  of  literature  written  in  the  older  heroic  tra- 
dition (2).     This    Irish    change    from    the    strongly    constructed, 


Heroism, 

romance, 

humour 


(1)  See  supra  p.  xi  sq. 

(2)  In  the  romantic  tale,  and  in  the  peasant  tale,  as  Professor  H.  M. 
Chadwick  has  pointed  out  in  his  Heroic  Age,  incidents  are  normally 
introduced  for  their  own  sake,  to  distract  the  mind  by  presenting  to 
it  what  is  exciting  or  marvellous.  In  the  heroic  tale,  on  the  other  hand, 
incidents  are  normally  used  to  illustrate  the  main  theme,  which  is 
usually  the  mood  of  a  person,  or  his  character,  or  a  conflict  of  moods 
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closely  knit,  12th  century  Abduction  of  Eargna  to  15th  and  16th 
century  poems  like  the  Lay  of  the  Bird-crib  and  the  adventurous 
Lay  of  Beann  Ghualann  (LXVIII)  corresponds  roughly  to  the 
change  that  took  place  in  France  from  the  chanson  de  geste 
to  the  roman,  or  to  the  change  in  Scandinavian  lands  from  the 
old  traditional  «  true  »  saga  to  the  later  adventurous  «  lying  » 
saga  (*).  Development  in  the  Fionn  cycle  went  indeed  even 
further  ;  for  the  romance-loving  public  which  had  replaced  the 
12th  century  lovers  of  heroic  tales  was  in  its  turn  replaced,  as  a 
result  of  the  wars  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  by  a  public 
dominated  by  a  farmer  class  who,  though  fond  of  poetry,  were 
also  fond  of  naive  peasant  humour  :  the  lays  current  in  the 
18th  century,  therefore,  even  when,  like  Micheal  Coimin's  lay  (2) 
they  treat  of  an  otherworld  theme,  are  lightened  by  buffoonery  (3), 
resembling  the  buffoonery  about  Oisin's  appetite  which  characte- 
rises  the   folktale   of    Oisin  and  Patrick's  Housekeeper  (4). 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  point  out  that  though  the  tendency 
to  give  prominence  to  buffoonery  in  Fenian  poetry  is  late,  the 
roots  of  that  tendency  may  be  ancient.     Professor  Chadwick  (5) 


or  characters.  Jack,  who  leaves  his  mother's  house  to  earn  his  living, 
is  the  same  shadowy  figure  at  the  end  of  his  many  adventures  as  he 
was  at  the  beginning.  In  the  Iliad,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  does 
every  incident  help  to  deepen  our  knowledge  of  Achilles,  or  Hector, 
or  one  of  their  companions,  but  all  the  various  incidents,  moods,  and 
conflicts  are  subsumed  into  the  greater  unity  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles. 
Achilles  and  Hector,  who  were  names  at  first,  in  the  end  of  the  poem 
are  vividly  characterised  persons,  whereas  Jack  remains  a  mere  name 
throughout   the   whole   of   his    story. 

(1)  Dame  B.  S.  Phillpots  treats  of  this  Norse  change  in  her  Edda  and 
Saga  239  sq. 

(2)  Supra  p.    xxn. 

(3)  E.  g.,  in  Coimin's  lay,  Oisin's  desire  to  put  Patrick's  clerics  to  death 
(omitted  in  Flannery's  ed.)  and  his  wish  for  plenty  of  bread  (B.  O'Loo- 
ney's  ed.,  Oss.  Soc,  IV,  270  ;  Thomas  Flannery's  ed.,  stanza  124)  ;  Oi- 
sin's belief  that  Fionn  and  the  Fiana  were  stronger  than  God  and  his 
hosts  (Oss.  Soc,  IV,  274  ;  omitted  in  Flannery's  ed.). 

The  buffoonery  is  even  more  marked  in  late  anonymous  lays  such  as 
Caoi  Oisin,  ed.  S.  H.  O'Grady,  Oss.  Soc,  III  (p.  276,  Patrick  pretends 
that  bread  left  for  Oisin  by  the  housekeeper  has  come  from  God  ;  p.  288, 
Patrick  says  that  a  blow  given  by  a  cleric  has  been  given  by  God  :  same 
incidents  in  T.  0  Donnchadha's  edition  in  his  Filidlieacht  Fionn.,  pp.  87, 
93). 

(4)  Supra  p.  xx. 

(5)  H.  M.  and  Mrs.  Chadwick  Growth  245. 
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has  remarked  that  in  ancient  times  gods  were  often  treated  in 
a  rough  humorous  way  markedly  different  from  the  respectful 
way  in  which  nobles  were  treated.  In  the  Old  Irish  tale  of 
Cath  Maige  Tured  the  episode  which  begins  with  the  description 
of  the  huge  meal  of  porridge  eaten  by  the  Daghdha  out  of  a 
hole  in  the  ground  (*)  affords  an  Irish  example  of  this  tendency 
towards  buffoonery  where  gods  are  concerned.  Moreover  the 
Fiana  themselves,  we  have  seen  (2),  are  occasionally  even  in  the 
older  literature  treated  as  giants  ;  and  though  Meyer  goes  too 
far  perhaps  when  he  says  that  in  the  the  8th  ceatury  tale  of  the 
Quarrel  between  Fionn  and  Oisin  the  treatment  is  «  humorous 
and  burlesque  »  (3),  the  Quarrel  is  certainly  intended  to  amuse 
rather  than  to  stir  or  edify.  Combining  these  hints  of  the 
antiquity  of  giant-motifs  and  amusing  motifs  in  Fionn  tradition 
with  the  fact  that  Fionn  was  probably  originally  a  god,  and 
therefore  liable  to  humorous  treatment,  we  may  conclude 
that  burlesque  themes  had  been  associated  with  Fionn  and  his 
companions  from  very  remote  times  by  unlearned  storytellers, 
and  that  what  is  new  is  merely  the  transference  of  those  themes, 
under  folk  influence,  from  oral  tradition  to  the  literature,  the 
way  for  the  transference  having  been  gradually  prepared  by 
the  decay  of  the  heroic  tradition  which  hindered  it  (4). 

«  Glory  be  to  God  for  dappled  things  »,  said  Gerard  Hopkins,  Variety, 
and  those  familiar  with  the  Irish  and  Scottish  landscape,  with  strangeness 
the  Gaelic  language,  Gaelic  literature,  and  the  Gaelic  world 
which  produced  that  literature,  often  discover  in  them  that 
«  pied  beauty  »,  those  «  strange  »,  «  original »  and  «  brinded  » 
qualities  which,  seen  in  other  things,  delighted  the  English 
poet's  heart  (5).  The  Irish  officer  who,  while  taking  an  active 
part  on  the  Catholic  side  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  which  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Post-reformation  Europe,  was  sufficiently 
interested  in  pagan-spirited  medieval  poetry  to  have  Duanaire 
Finn  compiled  for  him  (6),  was  a  typical  product  of  that «  brinded  » 
civilisation.  So  were  the  18th  century  Munster  farmers,  who, 
though  like  all  farmers  their  conversation  tended  to  be  of  cattle 


(1)  RG  XII  86. 

(2)  Supra  p.  xliii. 

(3)  K.   Meyer   Fianaigecht   23. 

(4)  The  gradual  nature  of  the  development  is  pointed  out  in  the  notes 
to  poem  XXIII,   infra  p.   56. 

(5)  Poems  of  G.  M.  Hopkins,  1930,  p.  30.  I  have  to  thank  my  friend 
Professor  Myles  Dillon  for  first  drawing  my  attention  to  the  connection 
between  the  Gaelic  world  and  the  things  described  by  Hopkins. 

(6)  Supra  p.  x. 
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and  butter  (x),  had  nevertheless  a  welcome  for  Micheal  6g  6 
Longain  (2),  who  would  copy  in  their  kitchens  poems  included 
in  Duanaire  Finn,  such  as  the  Lay  of  Coil's  Parting  with  his 
Wife  (3).  So  too  were  the  14th  century  Gaelic  lords  who  probably 
formed  the  first  audience  for  Gob's  Parting  with  his  Wife,  and 
whose  coupling  of  kingly  pride  with  easy  familiarity  of  inter- 
course with  minstrels,  servants,  and  retainers,  afforded  matter 
for    comment    to    Froissart's    Anglo-Irish    informant    (4).     That 

(1)  An  18th  century  poet  complains  that,  as  a  result  of  the  going  of  the 
nobles,  conversation  in  Munster  is  all  of  cattle  and  butter.  His  poem 
begins  Mo  chrditeacht  gan  adhbhar  suilt  da  shniomh  nd  yreann  (Cat.  of  Ir. 
MSS  in  the  Roy.  Jr.  Acad.,  Fasc.  XI,  p.  1331). 

(2)  See  account  of  him  by  Prof.  T.  6  Donnchadha  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Ivernian  Soc.  (Cork)  I  223.  Micheal  6g  was  at  various  times  non- 
professional scribe,  organiser  of  United  Irishmen,  farm-labourer,  far- 
mer, teacher,  professional  scribe.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  houses 
in  which  he  lodged  during  his  wanderings  over  Cork  and  Kerry  transcribing 
poems,  etc.,  were  the  houses  of  farmers,  schoolteachers,  and  labourers, 
whose  descendants  today  in  those  counties  still  have  a  warm  welcome 
for  Micheal  6g's  better-paid  and  less-persecuted  successors.  As  evidence 
of  Micheal  6g's  wanderings  see  the  colophons  of  his  MSS,  e.g.,  those  cata- 
logued in  the  Cat.  of  Jr.  MSS  in  the  R.  J.  A.,  pp.  1325-1411,  2195. 

(3)  Duanaire  Finn,  Pt.  I,  Poem  X.  An  O'Longan  copy  of  this  poem 
is  listed  in  the  Cat.  of  lr.  MSS  in  the  R.  I.  A.,  XI,  p.  1373. 

(1)  1395  :  «  They  would  cause  their  minstrels  their  servants  and  varlets 
to  sit  with  them  and  to  eat  in  their  own  dish  and  to  drink  of  their  cups... 
So  the  fourth  day  I  ordained  other  tables  to  be  covered  in  the  hall,  after 
the  usage  of  England,  and  I  made  these  four  kings  [O'Neill,  O'Brien, 
O'Conor,  MacMurrough]  to  sit  at  the  high  table,  and  their  minstrels  at 
another  board,  and  their  servants  and  varlets  at  another  beneath  them, 
whereof,  by  seeming,  they  were  displeased,  and  beheld  each  other  and 
would  not  eat,  and  said  how  I  would  take  from  them  their  good  usage 
wherein  they  had  been  nourished...  And  on  a  time  I  demanded  them  of 
their  belief,  wherewith  they  were  not  content,  and  said  how  they  believed 
on  God  and  on  the  Trinity  as  well  as  we.  Then  I  demanded  on  what 
Pope  was  their  affection.  They  answered  me  '  On  him  of  Rome  '.  Then 
I  demanded  if  they  would  not  gladly  receive  the  order  of  knighthood,  and 
that  the  King  of  England  [Richard  1 1 J  should  make  them  knights  according 
to  the  usage  of  France  and  England,  and  other  countries.  They  answered 
how  they  were  knights  already,  and  that  sufficed  lor  them  »  {The  Chronicle 
of  Fhoissaut,  tr.  out  of  French  by  Sir  John  Bourchier  Lord  Berners,  annis 
1523-25,  vol.  VI,  London,  Null.  1903,  pp.  L52  L53).  C/.,  in  the  early  19th 
cent.,  Mac  Ffnghin  Dubh's  habit  of  making  1  Harmuid  na  Bolgaighe  0  Seagh- 
dha,  though  but  a  poor  fisherman,  sit  at  table  with  him  because  he  was 
a   poet  (S.   6   SuiLLi'.AUiiaiN    Diurmuid  na    l>.    L5). 
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Duanaire  Finn,  though  a  single  collection  from  a  single  cycle, 
should  unite  in  itself  poems  of  the  varied  tendencies  we  .have 
been  considering  is  therefore  no  accident.  It  is  part  of  that 
variety  which  is  typical  of  Gaeldom  and  which  springs  from 
the  fundamental  variety  of  tendencies  which  has  for  long  been 
observable  in  each  and  every  member  of  the  Gaelic  world.  Even 
the  single  poems  which  make  up  the  collection,  when  considered 
in  themselves  as  wholes,  will  not  infrequently  be  found  to  pos- 
sess a  similar  variety.  They  may  even  appear  «  strange  »  and 
«  original  »,  in  the  sense  in  which  Gerard  Hopkins  uses  those 
terms  ;  for  the  variety  which  we  have  been  considering,  by 
bringing  together  qualities  which  seem  to  run  counter  to  one 
another,  often  gives  a  certain  strangeness  of  tone  to  Gaelic 
ways,   Gaelic  literature,  and  Gaelic  character. 

Otherworldliness,  for  instance,  as  a  literary  aim  tends  to  (XVII) 
lead  to  shunning  of  that  sensible  solidity  which  seems  to  give 
its  reality  to  this,  the  only  world  with  which  men  come  into 
immediate  contact.  Sometimes,  too,  at  least  in  modern  times, 
it  leads  to  vagueness.  The  otherworldliness  of  Gaelic  poets, 
however,  is  countered  by  their  love  of  clarity,  solidity,  and 
reality.  The  calm  matter-of-fact  world-approaching  realism  with 
which  life  in  a  fairy-hill  is  pictured  in  the  Lay  of  Caoilte's  Urn  (x) 
is  therefore  typically  Irish,  but  judged  by  foreign  standards  it 
is  peculiar,  strange,  original.  Moreover  in  addition  to  the 
strangeness  of  fairy  tone,  produced  by  the  interaction  of  tendenc- 
ies which  seem  to  run  counter  to  one  another,  the  Lay  of  Caoilte's 
Urn  possesses  the  variety  we  have  been  considering  in  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

Iadhfadsa   lem   chroidhe    truagh 
in   tsiothal  dlainn   ionnuar  : 

uch  nach  e  Caoilte  in  car  a 

tarla  sunn  mar  \d]od-rala  !   (2). 

That  stanza,  perfect  in  its  simplicity,  different  from  the 
other  stanzas  yet  fundamentally  united  to  them,  glows,  as  it 
were,  through  the  whole  poem,  adding  the  warmth  of  humanity 
to  the  delicacy  of  the  opening  description  of  a  richly  inlaid 
fairy  vessel,  and  giving  a  tone  of  lyricism  to  the  long  narrative 
which  is  to  follow.  The  narrative  part  is  again  varied  within 
itself  by  different  spirits.  First  comes  a  strange  amalgam  of 
Fenian   antiquarianism    and   hunting    realism,    many    verses    of 

(1)  Duanaire  Finn,  Part  I,  Poem  XVII. 

(2)  Duanaire  Finn,  poem  XVII  11  (see  notes  to  11  b,d)  :  «  I  will  clasp 
to  my  sad  heart  the  lovely  cool  urn  :  ah  !  that  it  were  my  beloved  Caoilte 
who  had  come  here  as  thou  hast  come.  » 
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which  are  lightened  for  the  poet  and  his  home-loving  listeners 
by  the  naming  of  places,  a  trait  that  is  as  typical  of  the  simple 
songs  of  the  Irish  people  today  as  it  was  of  the  aristocratic, 
learned,  or  monastic  poems  of  earlier  periods.  Then  follows  the 
fairy  love  tale  which  forms  the  kernel  of  the  poem.  When  this 
is  finished,  by  means  of  a  graceful  antiquarian  legend,  in  which 
occurs  a  foretelling  of  Christianity,  Oisin  passes  quietly  back 
to  the  lyric  spirit  of  the  opening  stanzas. 
(L)  Except  for  its  necessary  occurrence  in  the  traditional  Fionn- 

ballad  setting  of  an  address  by  Oisin  to  Saint  Patrick,  Christianity 
in  the  Lay  of  Caoilte's  Urn  is  introduced  only  by  way  of  prophecy 
and  mention  if  the  gospel  cases,  bell  shrines,  and  crosiers,  for 
the  decoration  of  which  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  Urn  would 
ultimately  be  employed.     Such  incidental  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity is  common  all  through  Duanaire  Finn  (x).     The  weaving 
of  Christian  beliefs  into  the  very  essence  of  the  plot  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Lay  of  the  Defence  of  Fionn  in  Hell(2),  is,  however 
unusual.     In    that    lay    the    strangely    solid    treatment    of   the 
siodh  otherworld  which  we  have  been  considering  in  the  Lay 
of  Caoilte's  UJrn  is  paralleled  by  similar  treatment  of  the  infernal 
otherworld  of  Christianity.     Fionn's  ghost  when  it  appears  in 
the  opening  stanzas,  though  disfigured  beyond  recognition  by 
torture,  is  surrounded  by  no  specifically  ghostly  panoply.     The 
Infernal  One  himself,  later  in  the  poem,  speaks  and  acts  as  a 
human   inciter   of   strife   might   act   in   this   world.     And   then 
Goll,  Fionn's  slain  enemy,  replies  to  the  Infernal  One  with  an 
unpretentious  magnanimity  which  introduces  the  human  warmth 
which  we  have  seen  Oisin's  cry  for  Caoilte  bring  into  the  Lay 
of  the  Urn  : 

«  An  cumhain  leat,  a  Ghuill  ghlain, 

do  mhac   Cumhaill  6   Theamhraigh 
do  mharbhadh-sa   (mor   an  modh) 
agus  marbhadh  do  bhrdtharl  » 

«  Gi  do-rinne  seisean  soin, 

deaghmhac  Cumhaill  a  hAlmhain, 

truagh  gan  neart  dad  im  chorp  chain 
do  ihabhairt  Fhinn  6  dheamhnaibh  I  * 

Ionmhain  buidhean  tdinig  ann 

sios  do  chomhrac  tar  mo  cheann, 

anam  Ghuill  (ba  feirrde  an  ddil), 
anam    Dhaighre,    anam    Chondin   (s). 

(1)  For   prophecy   see   supra   p.  lxii.    The   bringing   together   of   Oisin 
(or  Caoilte)  and  Patrick  is  common  in  the  lays  :  see  supra  p.    xxiii. 

(2)  Duanaire  Finn,  Part  II,  Poem  L. 

(3)  Duanaire  Finn,  poem  L   10-12  :  «  Dost  thou  bear  in  mind,  bright 
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The  human  warmth  of  feeling,  which  in  the  lay  we  have  been  (LVI) 
considering  appears  in  souls  that  are  being  punished  in  Hell, 
appears  equally  unexpectedly  in  other  contexts  in  Duanaire 
Finn  :  when  tears  fill  the  eyes  of  the  half-human  Bran,  for 
instance,  because  his  master  has  struck  him  undeservedly,  or 
when  the  other  hounds  cry  nightly  for  Bran  after  he  has  fled  (}). 

Though  the  Bran-poem  (LVI),  in  so  far  as  it  lends  human  Dogs 
feeling  to  a  magic  dog  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  that  dog's  purely 
canine  companions,  is  unique  in  Duanaire  Finn,  the  power  of 
a  dog's  voice  to  stir  a  human  heart  is  a  feature  that  recurs  in 
many  of  the  poems.  It  may  stir  to  sorrow  as  in  the  last  quatrain 
of  the  Bran-poem, 

Ni  chuala  guth  con  ag  seilg 

ar  moigh,   ar  mo  in,   ar  moirleirg, 

6  do  sgaras  rem  choin  ngairg 

nach  beith  mo  chroidhe  fo  mhairg  ( 2)  ; 

or  to  glad  memory  of  the  past  as  in  the  poem  beginning  Guth 
gadhoir  i  gCnoc  na  Riogh  (XXXII),  or  to  anger  because  of  clerical 
indifference  to  it,  as  in  the  Lay  of  Druim  Deirg  (LIII  6).  There 
is  hound-love  too  in  the  verses  of  the  Lay  of  the  Magic  Pig  (LIV 
11)  which  describe  how  Dubh  Dala  «  wept  for  his  hound  and 
dug  her  sodded  grave  »,  and  in  the  line  which  describes  the 
gloom  that  hung  over  all  the  Fian  as  a  result  of  the  going  of 
Bran  (LVI  15).  And  it  is  the  cry  of  hounds  and  the  music 
of  the  hunt  that  most  of  all  typify  for  Oisin  the  life  of  the  past  (3). 

Had  we  no  evidence  but  this  to  go  upon  we  should  be  quite     Hunting 
ready  to  believe  that  hunting  of  the  Fenian  type  was  a  living 
thing  for  the  writers  of  these  lays.     It  happens,  however,  that 
the  matter  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  such  hunting 


Goll,  against  the  son  of  Cumhall  of  Tara,  the  slaying  of  thyself  (great  was 
that  deed)  and  the  slaying  of  thy  kinsmen?  » 

«  Though  he,  the  good  son  of  Cumhall  of  Almhain,  did  that  ;  alas  I  that 
I  have  not  the  strength  of  a  hundred  in  my  goodly  body  to  rescue  Fionn 
from    demons. » 

Dear  was  the  band  that  came  down  there  to  fight  on  my  behalf,  the 
soul  of  Goll  (the  event  was  the  better  of  it),  the  soul  of  Daighre,  the  soul 
of  Conan. 

(1)  Duanaire  Finn,  Part  II,  poem  LVI,  12,  15. 

(2)  I  have  never  heard  the  voice  of  a  hound  hunting  on  plain,  on  bog, 
or  spreading  slope,  since  I  parted  with  my  bold  hound,  but  that  woe  would 
come  upon  my  heart  (Duanaire  Finn,  Pt.  II,  LVI,  16). 

(3)  XXIII  223;  LVII  7;  LVIII  17;  LXVIII  3,  88,  etc, 
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is  still  a  living  thing  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland, 
and  was  therefore  in  all  probability  a  common  thing  throughout 
the  whole  country  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  Fionn-lays. 
The  various  members  of  the  Fian  are  consistently  described  in 
the  lays  as  owning,  each,  one  or  two  dogs.  These  dogs  were 
hunted  together  in  packs,  and  their  owners  followed  on  foot. 
Now  in  certain  Ulster  border  counties  (x)  the  small  farmers 
own,  each,  one  or  two  harriers  which  they  hunt  in  packs  and 
follow  on  foot.  The  animals  they  hunt  are  hares.  In  the 
Waterville  district  of  Kerry  certain  townsmen  similarly  own 
beagles,  with  which  they  hunt  hares  in  the  same  fashion.  Both 
in  Ulster  and  Kerry  the  names  of  good  dogs  and  their  owners 
are  well  known  locally  and  the  dogs'  exploits  are  eagerly  discussed 
in  conversation.  Anecdotes  too  are  told  of  the  almost  human 
behaviour  of  this  or  that  dog  and  of  the  love  this  or  that  man 
has  for  his  dog.  To  one  who  has  lived  where  such  hunting 
is  practised,  Dubh  Dala's  weeping  for  his  dead  dog,  the  leap  of 
Oisin's  heart  when  he  heard  the  hound's  voice  on  Cnoc  na  Riogh, 
and  even  Bran's  tears,  are  mingled  with  associations  that  are 
not  merely  literary.  Such  a  one  too  will  listen  to  the  naming 
of  hounds  and  their  owners,  as  in  the  Lay  of  Caoilte's  Urn  (XVII, 
26-30)  or  in  the  Lay  of  the  Chase  of  Sliabh  Truim  (XXIV  7-26), 
with  a  mind  filled  with  memory  of  hounds  more  real  and  of  some 
expert  other  than  Oisin  who,  like  Oisin,  might  boast  that  he 
could  '  tell,  without  mistake  or  fault,  some  of  the  names  of  the 
hounds  of  the  hosts,  for  that  no  hound  was  loosed  from  its  leash 
whose  peculiar  excellence  he  did  not  know'  : 

Adear  gan  dear  mad  gan  on 

cuid  d'anmannaibh   con   na  sliiagh  : 

ni'or  liigeadh  cu  ann  dia  Mill 

nurbh  aithnidh  damh  fein  a  bnadh  (XXIV  7). 

outdoor  In  his  Introduction  to  Part  I  of  Duanaire  Finn  (p.  li)  Pro- 
fessor  Mac  Xeill  has  stated  that  the  makers  of  the  Fionn-lays 
i  though  writers  and  students  of  their  art...  belong  not  to  the  clo- 
set, but  to  the  open  air, »  and  he  has  supported  that  statement  by 
pointing  out  that  though  the  Sleep-song  for  Diarmaid  (XXXIII) 
«  begins  as  tenderly  as  though  it  were  sung  in  a  luxurious  man- 
sion, »  it  nevertheless  «  quickly  reminds  us  of  wooded  glens  and 
heathery  mountain  slopes.  »     Added  proof  of  the  open-air  up- 


(1)  I  speak  from  experience  of  the  Monaghan-Fermanagh  border.  For, 
"Waterville  I  rely  on  information  given  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  C  J.  Cremen 
a  native  of  the   Waterville  district. 
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bringing  of  the  poets  is  afforded  by  that  familiarity  on  their 
part  with  the  ways  of  hunting  men  which  we  have  been  conside- 
ring, and  even  more  perhaps  by  poems  such  as  the  Lay  of  Druim 
Deirg  (LIII),  or  the  Lay  of  Beann  Ghualann  (LXVIII),  which 
open  with  a  contrast  between  the  music  of  the  wilds,  that  delighted 
the  Fian,  and  the  church  music  beloved  by  clerics.  Many  lines 
proving  sensibility  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  outdoor  world 
are  to  be  found  too  in  poems  in  Duanaire  Finn  which  do  not 
treat  specifically  of  the  charm  of  the  hunt,  or  the  beauty  of 
wild  life,  or  the  ways  of  wild  things.     Would  the  verses 

ad-chiamais   co   deas   don   druim 
do  bharr  corcra,  a  Chaorthainn  (*), 

have  ever  been  written,  for  instance,  by  a  poet  who  was  not 
conscious  of  having  stood  on  a  hilltop  and  of  having  recognised 
from  it  a  well-known  country  landmark  ?  Would  one  who  had 
never  heard  gulls  cry  above  a  boat  have  said  of  a  sea-voyage 

ba  hi  an  chonair  cheolamhail 
6  enaibh  fiiara  fairrgel  (2). 

And  would  men  who  lived  far  from  the  forest  have  drawn  similes 

from  the  night-howling  of  wolves  (VI  8)    or  the  ways  of  wild 

pigs    (III    31)?     Familiarity    with    the    outdoor    world    is    also 

suggested  by  the  number  of  birds  and  wild  animals  mentioned 

by  makers  of  Fionn-lays.     Badgers,  otters,    hares,    deer,    boar, 

foxes,  stoats,  martens,  squirrels,  wood-cock,   grouse,  wild  geese, 

sea-gulls,  duck,  heron,  eagles,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  linnets  (3), 

wrens,  wood-quests,  and  other  birds,  all  receive  mention  in  Dua-      Farming 

naire   Finn  (4).  Acquaintance  with  a  homelier  sort  of  outdoor 

life  is  shown  in  the  poem  of  the  Battle  of  the  Sheaves  (XXI). 

That  poem,  with  a  variety  which  reminds  one  of  the  Lay  of 

Caoilte's  Urn,  passes  from  a  lyric    opening    to  reminiscence  of 

warrior  deeds.     In  a  narrative  portion   it  tells  of  a  hunt  which 


(1)  Duanaire  Finn,  Pt.  I,  Poem  III  43  :  '  Well  used  we  to  see  from  the 
ridge  thy  scarlet  top,  O,  Rowantree.  ' 

(2)  Pt.  I,  XXXV  71  :  The  passage  was  made  musical  by  cold  sea 
birds  '. 

(3)  If  coinchinn  are  linnets  (see  Glossary). 

(4)  Some  of  the  birds  and  animals  listed  above  are  mentioned  in  many 
poems  in  Duanaire  Finn.  All  of  them  are  mentioned  either  in  the  general 
lists  in  poems  VII  (17  sq.)  and  LXVIII  (3,  7  sq.),  or  in  the  poems  referred 
to  in  the  Glossary  under  the  headings  caoinche,  cearc  fhraoich,  coileach 
feadha,  eas,  feardn,  yearg,  geill,  iara,  miol,  lughdn. 
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resulted  in  a  strange  battle  with  Norsemen,  where  for  a  time  the 
Fian  were  forced  to  use  corn-sheaves  as  weapons.  Then  it 
ends  with  a  stanza  similar  to  the  opening  stanza,  in  which  the 
diggers  of  Osgar's  grave  are  addressed.  During  the  hunt  described 
in  the  narrative  portion  of  the  poem  the  deer —  or  is  it  a  hare? 
takes  reluge  in  a  field  of  wheat  belonging  to  Caoilte's  wife.  The 
Fian  form  themselves  into  a  meitheal  (J)  to  reap  the  wheat.  By 
so  doing  they  hope  to  discover  the  hidden  quarry  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  of  assistance  to  Caoilte's  wife.  The  poet  then 
describes  the  reaping  : 

7s  e  sin  an  condch  mnd 
is  fhearr  do-chuala  rem   Id  : 

Aodh  Beag  's  a  Ghlaisfhian  'ma-lle 

ag  buain  arbha  mhnd  Chaoilte. 

Bean    Chaoilte   'na   carbad   chain 
soir  siar  go  noin  fdn  meithil, 

is   Daighre   ag   contain   chilli  I 

di  'na  carbad  go  taidhiuir. 

Is  amhlaidh  ro  bhaoi  an  ri, 

Fionn  mhac   Cumhaill  ba  caomh    li, 
agus  gabhal  cheithre  mbeann 
aige  ag  carnadh  na  bpunann  (2). 

Are  not  those  the  lines  of  a  farmer  poet  who  from  an  art 
nourished  by  experience  could  call  up  realistic  images  of  harvest- 
ers at  work? 
Sincerity  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
certain  points  in  Duanaire  Finn  which  give  it  literary  value. 
Many  poems  in  the  Duanaire  have  necessarily  been  left  without 
mention,  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  treat  even  generically  of 
every  aspect  of  the  type  of  poetry  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
Of  the  unmentioned  poems  all  will  be  found  to  be  dignified  in 
metre,  and  direct  and  idiomatic  in  their  language.  Often, 
however,  the  light  of  heart  or  mind  that  illuminates  them   will 


(1)  In  the  English  of  Ireland  a  team  of  harvesters  is  still  called  a  mehal. 

(2)  Part  I.  XXI.  17-19:  That  is  the  best  piece  of  good  fortune  for  a 
woman  that  I  ever  heard  of  in  my  day.  Aodh  Beag  along  with  his  Glais- 
fhian  (Grey  Troop)  reaping  the  corn  of  Caoilte's  wife.  Caoilte's  wife 
passed  up  and  down  in  her  good  car  until  evening  through  the  band  of 
reapers,  while  Daighre  pleasantly  chanted  music  for  her  in  her  car.  The 
king,  Fionn  son  of  Cumhall  of  comely  appearance,  was  there  with  a  four- 
pronged  fork  piling  up  the  sheaves. 
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be  dimmer  in  quality  than  that  which  illuminates  the  poems, 
and  verses  from  poems,  which  we  have  been  considering.  Xor 
indeed  will  this  cause  surprise,  for  it  is  but  a  particular  application 
of  a  law  which  seems  to  govern  artistic  creation  in  every  age  and 
land.  There  is,  however,  one  virtue  which  Irish  poetry  consist- 
ently possesses,  and  it  is  well  to  insist  upon  it,  for  it  is  a  virtue 
that  is  by  no  means  universal  in  literature.  It  is  the  virtue  of 
sincerity.  For  Irish  poetry  is  essentially  limpid,  never  false  or 
pretentious  :  in  it  superficial  attainment  of  an  effect  never 
replaces  true  attainment ;  its  emotion  is  genuinely  human,  and 
when  absent  is  never  replaced  by  sentimentality  ;  its  images 
may  not  reveal  the  deepest  secrets  of  reality,  but  they  never 
conceal  failure  beneath  vagueness  or  confusion. 


12  Linguistic  dating   of   poems   in   the   Duanaire 

In  preparing  the  notes  to  Duanaire  Finn  the  following  clues        Date- 

clues 
as  to  date  have  been  commonly  used  (:)  : 

Inflection  of  the  copula  (robsat  for  modern  ba  in  robsat 
luatha,  V  25).  Up  to  1100  non-inflection  of  the  copula  in  the 
plural  is  very  unusual.  By  1150  for  five  inflected  copulas  about 
one  was  not  inflected.  By  1200  for  one  inflected  copula  about 
three  were  uninflected.  After  1300  no  inflected  forms  are  to  be 
expected.  These  statistics  are  for  plural  inflection  only.  The 
loss  of  inflection  in  the  first  and  second  person  singular  seems 
to  have  proceeded  on  very  similar  lines.  In  the  classical  poetry 
inflected  copulas  do  not  occur. 

Inflection  of  plural  predicative  adjective  (luatha  for  modern 
luath  in  robsat  luatha,  V  25).  Up  to  1100  non-inflection  is  very 
unusual.  By  1150  for  one  non-inflected  form  about  three  are 
inflected.  By  1200  for  one  inflected  form  about  two  are  not 
inflected.  After  1300  inflected  forms  are  not  to  be  expected. 
In  classical  poetry,  however,  both  forms  are  used,  apparently 
according  to  certain  definite  rules  taught  in  the  poetic  schools. 


(1)  The  clues  refer  chiefly  to  Late  .Middle  and  Early  Modern  Irish.  The 
fewness  of  deuterotonic  verbal  forms,  extreme  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  infixed  pronoun,  and  the  comparative  modernity 
of  vocabulary  of  all  the  lays,  show  that  none  of  them  can  belong  to  the 
Early  Middle  Irish  period.  It  is  most  improbable  that  any  of  them  are 
earlier  than  the  LL  Tain  (c.  1100).  None  of  them  can  be  later  than  1627 
when  the  writing  of  the  Duanaire  manuscript  was  completed. 
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Infixed  pronoun  (ro-s-cuir,  XIV  10,  for  do  chuir  iad).  In- 
dependent accusative  pronouns  are  not  common  before  1100. 
Dy  1100  for  one  independent  pronoun  there  are  at  least  two 
infixed  pronouns.  By  1150  the  independent  pronoun  seems 
to  be  the  commoner.  By  1200  the  independent  pronoun  is  almost 
universal,  except  in  verse.  In  classical  poetry  the  infixed  pronoun 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular  (x). 


(1)  Note  on  authorities  used  :  The  data  regarding  the  inflection  of 
the  copula  and  predicative  adjective  may  be  found  in  the  first  part  of 
Dr.  Myles  Dillon's  paper  on  «  Nominal  Predicates  in  Irish  »  (ZCP  XVI 
1927).  They  are  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  main 
texts  of  the  period.  The  data  regarding  infixed  pronouns  are  less  secure. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  paper,  in  the  table  on  pp.  330-331.  The 
investigation,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow, 
has  been  based  on  the  information  contained  in  Dr.  Dillon's  paper.  It 
has  been  hastily  carried  out  and  only  portions  of  the  texts  cited  have  been 
examined.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  cannot  therefore  claim  the  same 
degree  of  certainty  as  those  of  Dr.  Dillon.  The  dates  assigned  by  him 
to  the  Leabhar  Breac  Passions  and  Homilies  and  to  Acallam  na  Senorach 
have  been  accepted  as  in  the  main  correct.  However,  further  analysis 
has  shown  that  the  Homily  on  the  Passion  of  the  Lord  (N°.  XIX)  is  later 
than  the  main  body  of  the  Passions  and  Homilies  (See  the  paragraphs  that 
follow  on  the  td...  ina...  construction,  on  analytic  forms  of  the  verb,  and  on 
special  accusative  forms).  It  was  probably  composed  about  1200.  The  Hom- 
ily on  the  Commandments  (N°.  XXXIV)  is  later  still,  belonging,  probably 
to  the  13th  century.  The  reasons  for  assigning  it  to  such  a  late  date  will 
be  found  in  the  paragraphs  on  analytic  forms,  on  the  ta...  ina...  construc- 
tion, on  the  use  of  chum  for  dochum,  and  on  the  use  of  modern  verbal 
forms.  Other  proofs  of  the  lateness  of  this  Homily  are  the  disconnected 
(infinitival)  use  of  the  verbal  noun  mentioned  in  the  general  notes  to 
poem  XXIII  (infra  p.  55  ;  cf.  also  note  on  II  23d.  infra,  pp.  8-9),  and 
the  use  in  it  of  the  words  rc'sun  and  resunta  borrowed  presumably  from 
the  Norman  French.  Occasional  remarks  made  by  Atkinson  in  his  glos- 
sary to  the  Passions  and  Homilies  show  that  he  was  aware  of  the  lateness 
of  both  these  homilies.  Dr.  Dillon  has  quoted  from  the  Passion  of  the 
Lord  once,  without  remark.  He  has  refrained,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
paper,  from  quoting  from  the  Homily  on  the  Commandments. 

Most  of  the  particulars  concerning  the  main  body  of  the  Passions  and 
Homilies  given  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow  have  been  drawn  from  Atkin- 
son's glossary  rather  than  from  the  texts  themselves.  They  may  therefore 
be  checked  by  reference  to  that  glossary.  The  particulars  regarding 
analytic  forms  of  the  verb  and  special  forms  for  the  accusative  case  have, 
however,  been  drawn  mainly  from  the  texts  themselves.     All  particulars 
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Degenerate  (pleonastic,  meaningless  and  relative)  use 
of  the  infixed  pronoun  (ros  fdgoibh,  XXIII  196,  for  ro  fhdg- 
oibh,  modern  d'  fhdg  se).  These  degenerate  uses  of  the  infixed 
pronoun  are  most  common  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  They  also  occur  in  some  later  texts  (See  the  general 
notes  to  XXIII,  infra  p.  54). 

Analytic  forms  of  the  verb  (ddr  fhdgair  se,  XXXI  3,  for 
earlier  ddr  fhdgair  or  ddr  fhdgair-siomh).  Analytic  forms  of 
the  verb  do  not  come  into  common  use  before  the  end  of  the 
12th  century  (*).  They  seem  to  occur  first  about  the  opening 
years  of  that  century.  Dr.  Bergin  has  supplied  me  with  one 
example  from  the  LL  Tain  (composed  c.  1100  ;  the  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  12th  century),  namely  dochuaid 
se,  Windisch's  ed.,  1.  1192.  I  have  myself  noted  the  following 
example  with  siad  from  an  LL  text  :  rii  biat  slat,  Tochmarc 
Ferbe,  1.  719  (E.  Windisch,  //■.  Texte  III  514).  Instances  with  til 
and  sibh  from  LL  texts  are  Nach  cuala  tu  (Tain,  ed.  E.  Windisch, 
2354),  do-gebad  sib  (Cath  Ruis  na  Rig,  ed.  E.  Hogan,  §  46,  p. 
48  (2)).  As  the  12th  century  advances  analytic  forms  become 
increasingly  frequent.  In  the  main  bod}'  of  the  Leabhar  Breac 
Passions  and  Homilies  (c.  1150)  they  still  occur  only  sporadically 
with  se,  a  little  more  frequently  with  si  (which  may  often  be 


regarding  the  late  texts  (Nos.  XIX  and  XXXIV)  have  been  drawn  mainly 
from  the  texts  themselves. 

In  most  of  the  paragraphs  the  forms  approved  of  in  the  classical  schools 
of  poetry  have  been  specially  mentioned.  A  very  full  description  of  the 
language  taught  in  the  schools  has  been  given  by  Miss  Knott  in  the 
introduction  to  her  edition  of  the  poems  of  Tadhg  Dall  6  hUiginn  (Irish 
Texts  Soc,  Vol.  XXII).  Use  has  also  been  made  of  the  Irish  Grammatical 
Tracts  in  course  of  publication  by  Prof.  O.  J.  Bergin  as  a  supplement  to 
£r/u.  The  poems  edited  by  Prof.  O.  J.  Bergin  in  Studies,  the  same  editor's 
Sgealaigheacht  Che'ilinn,  Fr.  L.  MacKenna's  Dan  De  and  Prof.  T.  F. 
O'Rahilly's  Measgra  Ddnta  have  also  been  of  help  in  establishing  clas- 
sical usage.  Fr.  L.  MacKenna's  edition  of  the  poems  of  P.  Bocht  6 
hUiginn,  with  its  informative  notes  on  classical  usage,  unfortunately 
had  not  yet  appeared  when  the  investigation  here  published  was  made. 

(1)  They  are  modelled  doubtless  on  ol  'says  '  (followed  by  a  noun 
subject),  which  already  in  O.  I.  had  pronominal  forms  olse,  olsi,  ol  suide 
(3d  pers  sg.),  olseat  (3d  pers.  pi.),  and  for  which  in  Mid.  Ir.  the  1st  pers.  sg. 
form  olsme  is  instanced  (C/.  places  cited  in  indexes  to  R.  Thurneysen's 
Handbuch,  1909,  and  H.  Pedersen's  Vergl.  Gramm.  II,  1913). 

(2)  Hogan's  reference  (ib.,  p.  49)  to  a  supposed  occurrence  of  do-gena 
sib  in  LU  (99b)  is  based  on  a  misreading  of  do-gena-su  by  the  Facsimilist 
(c/.  Best  &  Bergin's  ed.  of  LU,  1.  8082). 
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a  mistake  for  -si,  the  feminine  form  corresponding  to  -siomh),  and 
once  with  sibh,  in  the  secondary  future.  In  the  Passion  of 
the  Lord  (Xo.  XIX,  c.  1200?)  they  are  a  little  more  frequent  in 
the  third  person  and  occur  also  in  the  future  and  subjunctive 
with  other  persons.  In  Acallam  na  Senorach  (c.  1200)  they 
are  a  little  more  frequent  in  the  third  person  than  they  are  in 
the  main  body  of  the  Passions  and  Homilies,  and  an  analytic 
form  for  the  first  person  is  used  at  least  once  in  the  future  (crct 
dogena  sinne,  ed.  Stokes,  1.  689).  In  the  Leabhar  Breac  Homily 
on  the  Commandments  (No.  XXXIV,  13th  century?)  analytic 
forms  occur  frequently  with  se,  and  siad,  in  all  moods  and  tenses 
and  also  with  tu  and  sibh,  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the 
future  and  subjunctive.  In  classical  poetry  analytic  forms  are 
frequent  with  all  persons  and  in  all  moods  and  tenses.  Analytic 
forms  are  not  rare  in  the  Gaelic  Maundeville,  but  not  so  common 
there  as  in  the  Homily  on  the  Commandments.  They  occur 
in  Keating's  Forus  Feasa  ar  £irinn,  but,  strange  to  say,  much 
less  frequently  than  in  the  Gaelic  Maundeville.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  after  the  13th  century  the  proportion  of 
analytic  to  non-analytic  forms  varies  too  much  from  district 
to  district,  and  also  from  writer  to  writer,  to  permit  its  use  as  a 
criterion  of  date.  Thus  Tomas  6  Criomhthainn  (Blasket  Islands, 
Co.  Kerry)  is  much  more  sparing  in  his  use  of  analytic  forms  for 
the  third  person  than  Canon  Peter  O'Leary  (Ballyvourney, 
West  Cork).  Northern  dialects  use  analytic  forms  in  the  first 
and  second  persons  of  tenses  in  which  such  forms  are  still  ano- 
malous   in    the    south. 

Special  forms  for  the  accusative  case  (in  manoi  moill. 
I  17,  for  an  bhean  mliall ;  doniha,  V  note  to  4c,  for  doimh). 

In  the  early  12th  century  special  accusative  forms  seem  to 
have  been  universal.  By  1150  (Passions  and  Homilies)  they 
are  sometimes  replaced  by  nominative  forms,  though  special 
forms  still  greatly  predominate.  J.  Strachan  (Phil.  Soc.  Trans.. 
London,  1905,  pp.  216-217)  cites  geill  (plural  o-stem)  as  the 
earliest  example  of  non-inflection  in  AU  (s.  anno  1165)  (x).  By 
1200  {Acallam  and  Homily  XIX)  nominative  forms  are  by  far 
the  more  usual.  In  the  Gaelic  -Maundeville  (1475)  no  special 
accusative  forms  occur.  In  classical  poetry  special  forms  are 
almost  always  used  (2). 

(1)  The  forms  cited  by  Strachan  from  LU  are  from  pages  written  by  the 
Interpolator  (13th  century?).  One  of  them  is  referred  to  infra  p.  8, 
note  to  II  23d,  and  footnote.  The  other  (amsuiy)  is  ace.  sg.  of  a  collective 
amsach  (see  K.  Meyer's  Conir.  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Gwynn's  glossary  to  the 
Metr.  Dindsh.)  and  therefore  not  an  example  of  non-inflection. 

(2)  Concerning  non-use  of  special  forms  after  acht  in  classical  poetry 
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The  «ta....  ina....  »  construction  (ni  bhia<idh>  'na  hadhbha 
arracht,  IX  9,  for  earlier  ni  ba  hadhbha  arracht).  The  material 
for  tracing  the  development  of  this  construction  has  been  collect- 
ed by  Professor  Tomas  6  Maille  in  his  «  Contributions  to  the 
History  of  the  Verbs  of  Existence  in  Irish  »  (Eriu,  VI).  Un- 
fortunately Professor  6  Maille  has  assigned  too  early  a  date 
to  many  of  the  Middle  Irish  texts  examined  by  him.  This 
renders  a  restudy  of  the  material  and  a  revision  of  some  of  his 
conclusions  desirable.  Such  a  restudy  would  probably  lead  to 
the  conclusions  outlined  roughly  as  follows  : 

The  fully  developed  construction  does  not  occur  in  the  main 
body  of  the  Leabhar  Breac  Passions  and  Homilies  (1).  The 
fully  developed  construction  occurs  twice  in  the  Passion  of  the 
Lord  (No.  XIX  ;  c.  1200  ?).  It  is  moderately  frequent  in  Acallam 
na  Senorach  (See  Professor  O  Maille's  paper,  §  104).  In  the 
Leabhar  Breac  Homily  on  the  Commandments  (N°  XXXIV  ; 
13th  century  ?),  it  is  extremely  frequent,  about  as  frequent  as  in 
modern  Irish.     The  construction  is  used  in  classical  poetry  (2). 


see  infra  p.  41,  general  notes  to  poem  XVIII. 

Non-use  of  special  forms  after  numerals  seems  to  be  early  (LL  Tochmarc 
Ferbe,  11th  century  [  ?],  ed.  E.  Wixdisch,  Ir.  Texte  III  526  §2;  LL 
Metr.  Dindsh.,  ed.  E.  J.  Gwynn,  IV  358  ;  Coir  Anman,  ed.  W.  Stokes, 
§  118).  C/.  the  classical  usage  according  to  which  special  ace.  forms  were 
obligatory  after  mar,  gan,  dar,  except  when  the  noun  following  mar,  gan, 
or  dar,  was  qualified  by  a  numeral,  IGT  I  §  108. 

A  note  on  the  modern  survival,  as  object  after  verbs,  of  sgin  (ace.  sg. 
of  sgian)  (Ulster)  and  boin  (ace.  sg.  of  bd)  (Arran  in  Connacht),  in  a  few 
phrases,  will  be  found  in  S.  Laoide's  Cruach  Conaill,  vocabulary,  s.  v. 
sgian. 

(1)  Professor,  6  Maille  gives  as  instances  co  mbul  ina  lobar  moel  oc 
derg-diuccra  7  oc  occalne,  376,  and  a  beith  ina  choraid  chalma  ic  toirnem 
na  ndemna  ndiumsach,  6269.  In  each  case  the  ina  phrase  may  be  omitted 
from  the  sentence  without  injury  to  the  construction.  Both  uses  are  to 
be  classed  with  the  semi-appositional  '  as  '  use  of  ina  treated  of  by  Prof. 
6  Maille  in  §  109,  4a,  of  his  paper.  The  first  four  examples  in  §  109,  4b, 
are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  This  use,  though  by  no  means 
common  in  Middle  Irish,  seems  to  occur  earlier  than  the  fully  developed 
construction,  where  the  ina  phrase  is  essential  to  the  structure  of  the 
sentence.  Examples  of  it  are  not  infrequent  in  Duanaire  Finn,  e.  g., 
biaidh  tu  sa  Ugh  sin...  ad  chuirr  '  as  a  crane  ',  VIII  8,  and  meisi  i  n-ionadh 
Finn...  am  thriath  is  am  thighearna  '  I  (was)  in  place  of  Fionn  as  chief- 
tain  and  lord  ',  XXXIX  14  (C/.  also  XVI  14). 

(2)  Since  this  paragraph  has  been  written  and  the  work  of  dating  the 
poems  completed,  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Dillon's  paper  on  Nominal  Pre- 
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Modern  prepositional  forms  :  1°  com  (chum).  XXXV  31, 
for  earlier  dochum.  The  use  of  chum  for  dochum  seems  to  occur 
first  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  in  the  main  body  of  the  LB  Passions  and  Homilies  (c.  1150). 
It  occurs  at  least  once  in  the  Passion  of  the  Lord  (No.  XIX  ;  c. 
1200?).  In  Acallam  na  Senorach  (c.  1200)  and  in  the  Homily 
on  the  Commandments  (No.  XXXIV:  13th  century?)  chum 
is  about  as  frequent  as  dochum.  «  Cum  »  occurs  in  the  Annals 
of  Inisfallen  (scribe  contemporary  with  the  events  described) 
sub  annis  1262,  1272  (C/.  facsimile,  ed.  R.  I.  Best,  1933,  47dl5, 
48cl2),  and  in  the  Annals  of  Boyle  (scribe  either  contemporary 
with  the  event,  or  not  much  later)  sub  anno  1236  (Cf.  S.  H.  O' 
Grady  Cat.  of  Ir.  MSS  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  I,  p.  8, 1.  26).  The  form 
dochum  alone  seems  to  have  been  permitted  in  classical  poetry,  but 
there  was  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  any  form  of  the  word  (Cf. 
IGT,  I,  §  131  ;  and  infra  p.  161,  general  notes  to  poem  LXVI). 
Dochum  survives  in  literature  till  well  into  the  17th  century, 
and  the  variation  between  the  two  forms  in  a  prose  text  depends 
to  a  certain  extent  on  the  fancy  of  the  scribe.  In  the  main 
portion  of  Stokes'  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Maundeville,  in  which 
the  Rennes  manuscript  is  followed,  dochum  is  always  used  :  in 
the  concluding  portion,  in  which  the  Eg.  MS  is  followed,  chum 
is  used. 

2°  fare' with',  LXII  122  (Cf.  spoken  Irish  of  Kerry  far<r>a 
'with',  '  in  addition  to  ',  Reilthini  and  Dinneen  ;  Scottish  Gaelic 


dicates  has  appeared  (ZCP,  XVII,  1928,  307  sq.).  His  conclusions  regarding 
the  date  of  the  td...  ina...  construction  are  not  quite  those  given  above. 
This  is  due  partly  to  his  having  overlooked  the  comparative  lateness  of 
the  Passion  of  the  Lord  and  the  Homily  on  the  Commandments,  and 
partly  to  his  disregard  of  the  distinction  between  the  semi-appositional 
'  as  '  use  of  ina  and  the  fully  developed  predicative  use,  in  which  the  ina 
phrase  is  essential  to  the  construction.  This  '  as  '  use  would  seem  to  be 
a  connecting  link  between  the  appositional  use  of  the  dative,  first  without, 
later  with  ina  (Dillon's  class  n),  and  the  fully  developed  predicative  use 
of  ina  (Dillon's  class  m).  The  instance  from  Fis  Adamnain  cited  in 
Dillon's  class  n,  and  almost  all  the  earlier  instances  in  class  in,  should 
therefore  be  assigned  to  an  intermediate  class  (class  na)  as  instances  of  the 
semi-appositional  '  as'  use  of  ina.  No  clear  example  of  the  fully  developed 
construction,  according  to  this  classification,  would  then  be  earlier  than 
c.  1200:  co  Tab  'na  luaiUired,  Pll  3623,  is  not  an  instance  of  the  fully 
developed  construction  :  it  is  an  '  in  '  use,  that  is  to  say,  a  use  where  it  is 
not  absurd  to  translate  the  ina  by '  in  '  in  English.  The  '  in  '  use  is  akin 
to  both  the  '  as  '  use  and  the  fully  developed  predicative  use.  It  occurs 
much  earlier  than  either. 
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mar  ri  'with',  Gaelic  Songs  of  Mary  MacLeod,  ed.  J.  C.  Watson, 
1.  903  ;  farit  'with  thee',  Bat.  of  V entry,  ed.  K.  Meyer,  118  ;  mar 
riut'  with  thee',  Mary  MacLeod,  1.  1140  ;  see  also  infra  Glossary). 
Fare  is  used  at  least  once  in  Stokes'  ed.  of  Acallam  na  Senorach 
(c.  1200;  1.  1305).  Maris  'with  him'  is  used  by  the  mid-thir- 
teenth-century scribe  of  certain  pages  of  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen, 
e.  g.  sub  anno  1259  (see  Facsimile,  ed.  R.  I.  Best,  47b6)  (*). 
Gearoid  Iarla  (|  1398)  uses  faria  'with  her'  in  a  poem  preserved 
in  the  15th  century  Book  of  Fermoy  (R.  I.  A.  MS),  p.  163,  col.  1, 
1.  6.  In  the  Gaelic  Maundeville  (1475)  fare  'with  is  used  (§  262) 
and  far  is  'with  him'  (§  268). 

3°  roim[h]  for  earlier  re,  ria  (roim[h]an,  LXII  81  ;  roim[h]e  an, 
LXII  8  ;  roimhe  gach,  LVIII  4).  The  form  roim[h]  occurs  on 
p.  80,  1.  20,  of  K.  Meyer's  Fianaigecht  in  a  13th  century  (?) 
tale  transcribed  from  a  copy  made  in  1419  ;  once  also  in  the 
13th  century  LB  Homily  on  the  Commandments  (N°.  XXXIV). 
It  is  used  at  least  once  in  the  Gaelic  Maundeville  (1475  ;  §  58). 
The  form  rem{h)i  an  is  used  in  the  Gaelic  Maundeville,  §  75. 
The  form  roimhe  gach  is  commented  on  in  the  general  notes  to 
poem  LVIII.  In  classical  poetry  re,  ria,  etc.,  are  the  forms 
used  (2). 

Modern  verbal  forms  :  1°  raibh,  XLV  1,  for  earlier  raibhe. 
This  form  for  the  preterite  seems  to  occur  first  in  the  13th 
century  (See  the  general  notes  to  poem  XXIII).  Sean  6  Cathain, 
S.  J.,  ZCP  XIX  30,  cites  from  AU  roibh  (sub  annis  1452,  1491) 
raibh  (1493).  In  R.  I.  A.  MS  23  B  3  (written  in  1461),  f.  48  a, 
1.  3,  roibh  occurs  in  the  Irish  version  of  the  Meditationes  Vitae 
Christi  (Pseudo-Bonaventura).  In  a  16th  century  (?)  vellum 
MS  (Rawl.  B  514,  f.  63b)  ni  rabh  occurs  (Ir.  Texts,  ed.  J.  Fraser, 
P.  Grosjean,  S.  J.,  and  J.  G.  O'Keeffe,  I,  1931,  p.  60,  §  49). 
Even  in  the  above-mentioned  texts,  however,  the  form  is  rare, 
and  it  remains  rare  till  well  into  the  17th  century.  It  is  not 
used  in  classical  poetry,  in  the  Gaelic  Maundeville,  nor  in  Kea- 
ting's  prose. 

2°  do-ghebhair,  XLV  11,  for  earlier  do-ghebha.  The  ending  -ir 
for  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present  and  future  tenses 
occurs  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  Homily  on  the  Commandments 
(13th  century?  See  the  general  notes  to  poem  XXIII).  In  a 
note  on  the  alphabet  published  by  Dr.  Hyde,    ZCP  X  223,  from 


(1)  With  the  variation  maris  (A.  of  Inisf.),  fans  (Battle  of  Vcntfi}, 
ed.  K.  Meyer,  122),  cf.  the  variation  mun,  fan,  'around  the  '  (see  infra 
Glossary   sub    v.    um). 

(2)  References  to  the  unclassical  prepositional  forms  as  '  from  '  (for 
a)  and  fdna  '   under  her  '  (for  fa')  will  be  found  infra  in  the  Glossary. 
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a  MS  written  in  A.  D.  1343,  there  are  three  instances  of  -air 
forms  as  against  one  instance  of  the  older  -a  form  (da  rabhair  ; 
ni  thiucfair  :  nl  c[h]om[h]llnfa).  In  the  LB  version  of  Betha 
Chellaig,  diglair  'thou  avengest'  occurs  (ed.  S.  H.  O'Grady  Sil. 
Gad.  I,  60,  1.  35.  LB  was  written  a  little  before  1411).  By 
1475  (The  Gaelic  Maundeville)  -ir  forms  seem  to  be  universal 
in  prose,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  verbs.  In  classical  poetry 
-ir  forms  are  not  used. 

3°  den,  notes  to  V  1,  XXIII,  216a —  in  each  case,  as  Dr.  Bergin 
has  pointed  out  to  me,  almost  certainly  a  scribal  error  for  the 
classical  imperative  form  dena.  In  XXXVII  11a,  no  obvious 
emendation  suggests  itself.  There  is  an  apparent  instance  in 
Acallam  na  Senorach  (c.  1200  ;  Stokes'  ed.  1.  5174),  but  Dr.  Bergin 
points  out  that  O'Grady  here  reads  dena  which  may  well  be  the 
reading  of  the  Book  of  Lismore.  The  form  den  is  unusual  before 
the  17th  century,  and  is  unclassical. 

Relative  use  of  «  do »  •with  primary  tenses  (do  innsim 
'which  I  tell',  LX  20  ;  do  labhrus  tii  '(the  manner  in)  which  you 
speak  ',  LXIX  14).  References  to  this  use  of  do  in  Duanaire  Finn 
will  be  found  at  1.  11  of  the  footnote  on  p.  127  where  Aodh  6 
Dochartaigh's  dialect  is  discussed.  The  earliest  occurrence  of  a 
relative  do  with  primary  tenses  known  to  me  is  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 
.MS  Colt.  App.  LI  (written  in  Clare  in  1589)  cited  by  S.  H.  O' 
Grady  Cat.,  p.  296,  §  11,  mas  ar  teaghais  an  domnaigh  do  tuitinn 
[=  do  thuiteann]  an  sillaeb  «  if  it  be  on  the  Sunday's  spot  the 
s\  liable  falls.  »  Relative  do  is  used  also  with  a  primary  tense  in 
quatrain  4  of  Bonaventura  O  hEoghusa's  Truagh  liomsa  a  ehom- 
pdin  do  chor  written  before  1614  (or  1619)  when  the  poem  was 
published    (x). 

Other  modernisms  :  elision  of  the  u  of  the  verbal  particle 
do  before  a  vowel  or  /  aspirate  (2)  ;  omission  of  the  verbal  particle 
do  (ro)  before  ro-preterites,  imperfects  (8),  and  verbs  compounded 
with  if  :  omission,  or  elision  after  a  vowel,  of  the  preposition  do 
('a)  before  the  verbal  noun  ;  elision  of  the  preposition  de  ('a) 
alter  a  vowel  ;  the  elision  of  the  vocative  particle  a  (LVII  infra, 
p.  126),  and  of  a'  his'  (LXYIII,  infra,  p.  170),  before  vowels; 
the  omission  of  the  a  of  the  article  in  <;/;  uair  (nuair)  'when'  ; 
the  use  of  a'  for  an  'the'  (LX\  III,  infra  p.   170)  ;  permanent 


(1)  1  have  never  seen  the  first  edition. 

Dr.  Bergin  informs  me   that   relative  use  of  do  with  primary  tenses  is  to 
be  Found  in  the  early  16th  century  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore. 

(2)  An  early  example  is  d'juirig    from    LB    (written  before    1411),  see 
S.  II.  O'Ghady  Sil.  Gad.  1  52,  1.  14. 

(3)  C/.    p.    cxin,    item    1. 
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aspiration  of  the  initial  of  the  verbal  noun  dul  (dhul)  ;  permanent 
attachment  of  a  to  the  verbal  noun  beith  (a  bheith)  ;  use  of  mura 
for  muna.  These  modernisms  will  be  commented  on  in  the  general 
and  particular  notes  to  poems  LYII,  LVIII,  LXII,  etc.,  and  also 
in  the  footnote  on  the  scribe's  dialect,  p.  126  sq.  (*) 

Some  of  them,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  notes  to  Poem  LVIII, 
occur  in  the  early  16th  century  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore. 
All   the   forms   mentioned   in   this   paragraph   are   unclassical. 

Vocabulary.  To  one  familiar  with  modern  Irish  a  progressive 
modernising  of  vocabulary  is  noticeable  in  the  series  of  texts 
cited  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  Omitting  the  intermediate 
steps,  one  may  notice  it  very  clearly  in  the  series,  LL  Tain  (c. 
1100),  Acallam  na  Senorach  (c.  1200),  Gaelic  Maundeville  (1475). 
In  this  last  text  very  few  words  occur  that  could  puzzle  a  speaker 
of  modern  Irish.  When  the  definitive  dictionary  of  the  Irish 
language,  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
has  been  published,  it  may  be  possible  to  control  the  sense  of 
modernity  or  antiquity  of  vocabulary  by  objective  standards. 
Till  then  the  unsure  guide  of  individual  sensibility  is  the  only 
guide   available. 

Rimes  indicative  of  a  modern  pronunciation  (garbh  :  ndealbh, 
XXIII  124  ;  Morna  :cora,  IV  40  ;  oidhche  :Bhaoisgne,  IX  2  ; 
as  also  the  somewhat  less  irregular  rime  to  :  ghled,  XXIII  150). 
Such  rimes  are  commented  on  in  the  notes  to  poems  IV,  IX,  X 
16,  XVIII,  XX,  XXVI,  XXXI,  XXXV,  XXXVI,  etc.  They  could 
all  probably  have  occurred  in  the  late  13th  century,  hardly  all 
earlier.  Outside  Duanaire  Finn  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  such 
rimes  begins  in  the  14th  century.  Thus  in  T.  C.  D.  MS  H.  2.  15, 
section  I,  (see  Dr.  R.  I.  Best's  description  on  pp.  ix-x  of  his 
Introduction  to  the  collotype  Facsimile,  Dublin,  Stationery  Of- 
fice, 1931),  the  scribe  Aedh  Mac  Aedhagan,  who  was  twenty- 
one  in  the  year  1350,  writes  aiche  for  aidhche  (  =  oidhche)  on 
pp.  12a,  26,  27,  showing  that  in  south-east  Galway  the  vowel- 
sound  of  aidhche  (modern  pronunciation  uiche)  had  been  leng- 
thened before  his  time.     For  already  by  his  time  the  dh  had 


(1)  Cf.  also  the  use  of  a  singular  verb  with  a  plural  subject  instanced  or 
discussed  LXII  21,  LXIV.  15a,  notes  to  XXXIV  8a,  LVIII  13a.  LIX  15d, 
LXVII  (infra  p.  165,  footnote  2)  ;  use  of  a  1st  pers.  sg.  form  ending  in  -a 
(LXVIII  40c,  infra  p.  172)  ;  use  of  a  singular  form  for  the  dual  adj.  (p.l6C>, 
footnote)  ;  use  of  the  nom.  sg.  after  certain  numeral  substantives  (see  fiche, 
caoga,  mile  in  the  Glossary,  and  cf.  infra  p.  135,  1.  9  sq.)  ;  alteration  in  the 
stress  of  compounds  (LXVIII  8la  note)  ;  use  of  ataoim,  alaoir,  for  atdim, 
ataoi  ;  ge  go  for  gd  ;  eigion  (dat.  sg.)  for  dig  in  (see  Glossary  :  ta,  gi,  eigin)  ; 
use  of  laight[li]ear   as  fut.   pass,  ending  (XLVII   55a,   note). 
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been  dropped,  and  after  the  dropping  of  the  dh  the  ch  alone  would 
not  have  caused  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel  sound 
(the  vowel  sound  preceding  the  ch  of  sgeiche,  gen.  sg.  of  sgeach, 
has,  for  instance,  never  been  lengthened).  In  LB,  written  be- 
fore 1411,  there  is  often  a  mark  of  length  over  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  oid-  che,  which  is  spelt  ai'dche,  oidche,  etc.  (Cf.  Atkin- 
son, Glossary  to  PH).  In  the  general  notes  to  poem  XXIII 
it  is  shown  that  ea  :  a  and  ed  :  d  rimes  could  certainly  have  occur- 
red before  1419.  Certain  rimes  indicating  a  modern  dialectal 
pronunciation  are  referred  to  in  the  note  to  XXIII  63c-d,  and 
in  the  footnote  on  Aodh  6  Dochartaigh's  dialect  on  p.  127  (J). 
In  seeking  fo  discover  the  date  of  writing  of  poems  in  Duanaire 
Finn  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  classical  language,  the 
language  employed  by  trained  professional  poets  in  the  exercise 
of  their  craft,  became  fixed  in  the  schools  apparently  about  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century.  The  linguistic  forms  current 
in  the  schools  have  usually  been  mentioned  in  the  remarks  on 
development  above.  Where  a  form  already  obsolete  in  speech 
was  in  common  use  in  classical  poetry,  it  would  doubtless  have 
been  familiar  also  to  a  large  number  of  that  ballad-  and  lyric- 
loving  public  for  which  the  poems  of  the  Duanaire  seem  to  have 
been  written.  Therefore  it  need  cause  no  surprise  to  see  certain 
classical  forms  occasionally  appear  in  lays  which  in  other  res- 
pects would  seem  to  belong  to  a  period  when  such  forms  were 
obsolete  (cf.  general  notes  to  poem  XVIII,  infra  p.  41). 
Date-  Thp  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  arrived 

at  by  following  up  the  foregoing  clues  (2).  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  insufficient  evidence,  deliberate  linguistic 
archaism,  and  corrupt  transmission  of  the  text,  in  many  cases 
render  the  conclusions  here  summarised  doubtful. 

Late  Middle   Irish  Period  : 
c.   1100:  V,  XIII,  XIV,  XLVIII. 

r.   1150:    I,   XVI,   XXXIII,   XXXVIII.   XLVII,   LII. 
c.   1175  :  VI.    VII.    XLII,    LIV. 

Intermediate   Period  : 
c.  1200(3):     II  (LXVI),     III,    VIII,     XI.    XII,    XVII,    XXI, 

(1  )  The  study  of  the  substitution  of  do  for  ro  in  past  tenses  and  of  the 
spread  in  the  preterite  of  the  deponential  endings  -amar.  -adar.  published 
by  Stan  6  Cathain,  S.J.  in  ZCP  XIX  1  sq.,  appeared  after  the  work  of 
dating  the  poems  in  Duanaire  Finn  had  been  completed. 

('-!)  For  more  particular  information  concerning  the  date  of  each  poem 
the  notes  to  the  poem  in  question  should  be  consulted. 

(3)  I'nder  the  date  1200  have  been  included  many  poems  of  doubtful 
date, 


table 
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XXII  (1-16),  XXV,   XXVII,    XXVIII,   XXIX,    XXX, 
XXXVII,  XLIII  (original  stanzas),  XLVI,  XLIX  (*). 
c.   1250  :   XIX,    XX,    XXII   (17-62),   XXIII,    XXXIV,    LVI. 
Classical  Period  : 

c.  1300  :  IV,  IX,  X,  XVIII,  XXVI,  XXXV,  XL,  XLIII  (inter- 
polated  stanzas),    XLIV,   XLV. 

c.  1.00  -c.  1500:  XV,  XXIV,  XXXI,  XXXII,  XXXVI, 
XXXIX,  XLI,  L,  LI,  LIII,  LV,  LIX,  LXI  ( ?), 
LXII  (?),    LXI II,    LXIV,    LXV. 

c.  1500  -  c.   1600  :  LVII,  LVIII(*),LX,  LXVII,  LXVIII,  LXIX. 


13    Certain    grammatical    usages    occurring    in 
Duanaire    Finn 

Resides  the  various  grammatical  usages  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  section  and  in  the  footnote  on  Aodh  6  Dochartaigh's 
dialect,  p.  127  sq.,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  following  : 

1  Impersonal  accusative-governing  active  use  of  passive 
verbal  forms  :  6  ro  cuireadh  coiNeiLL  ort,  XVII  44  :  de'rg[h]aigh- 
thear  in  imdhaidh  N-aiN  (  :  comhdhdil),  XVII  90  ;  cf.  the  17th 
century  Ulster  archaism  ro  cosnadh...  ax  gcathraig[h]  (Tadhg 
6  CiANaiN  Flight  of  the  Earls,  ed.  Rev.  P.  Walsh,  p.  38,  §  XXVI). 
In  noun  instances,  such  as  the  foregoing,  a  nominative  form 
would  have  been  used  with  the  passive  verbal  form  in  Old  Irish. 
In  the  1st  and  2nd  persons,  however,  even  in  Old  Irish  infixed 
(accusative)  pronouns  would  have  been  used.  In  Modern  Irish 
also  the  pronouns  used  with  passive  verb  forms  have  accu 
sative  form.  The  consistent  use  of  the  nominative  in  Old 
Irish  when  nouns  are  concerned  forbids  us  understanding  the 
sporadic  Middle  and  Early  Modern  accusative  usage  as  a  direct 
survival  of  constructions  such  as  early  Latin  uitam  uiuitur  (3). 
The  pronominal  usage,  on  the  other  hand,  appearing  as  it  does 
even  in  Old  Irish,  may  be  regarded  as  a  direct  survival  from  a 
time  when  impersonal  accusative-governing  verbal  forms  were 
in  use  as  predecessors  of  the  true  passive  voice,  among  peoples 
speaking  Indo-European  dialects.  The  sporadic  Middle  and  Early 
Modern  use  of  accusative  noun-forms  with  the  passive  must, 
then,  be  looked  upon  as  a  late  development  based  on  prono- 
minal   usage.     It    occurred   apparently     about   the   time   when 

(1)  The  date  of  poem  XLIX  is  very  doubtful  indeed. 

(2)  Composed  before   1526. 

(3)  On  early  Latin  impersonal  (later  'passive')  forms  see  J.  Vendryes 
Le  Langage,  1921.  p.  124,  and  A-  Meuxet  ...  Langue  Ititine,  1928,  p.  149. 
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accusative  inflection  of  the  object  of  the  active  verb  was  being 
abandoned  and  writers  were  becoming  uncertain  as  to  how  accu- 
sative forms  should  be  used  (1).  About  that  period  a  literary 
man,  accustomed  to  check  his  use  of  accusative  forms  by  consi- 
deration of  pronominal  usage  (where  the  accusative  was  distin- 
guished from  the  nominative  and  was  still  used  to  indicate  the 
object  of  active  verbs),  might  easily  have  altered  a  nominative 
used  with  a  passive  verb  to  an  accusative  because  in  parallel 
pronominal  usage  the  pronoun  would  have  had  accusative 
form  (2).      In  modern  spoken    Irish,   in   which  object  nouns  are 


(1)  Cf.  do-berthar  duit  na  rsii  (E.  Windisch  Ir.  Texte  [I],  p.  40,  1.  42)  from 
a  text  where,  in  the  phrase  /'/)  l-imm  ocus  na  bu  ro  bligis  idpraim-sea  duit 
iat  (ib.  1.  38),  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  accusative  bit  historically. 
Cf.  also  (Id  radad  mnai  dom  chenel  Urn  (Fleadh  Diiin  na  nGe'dh,  ed.  J. 
O'Donovan,  1842,  p.  34,  1.  6)  from  a  text  where  mnai  is  subject  in  tic 
in  mnai  sin  (p.  56,  1.  15),  and  Erind  (p.  24.  1.  22),  firu  Erenn  (p.  24,  1.  16), 
firu  Alpan  (p.  48),  and  firu   Breton  (p.  64),  are  also  used  as  subjects. 

Since  the  text  and  the  first  part  of  this  note  were  written.  I  have  noted 
the  following  examples  of  subject  accusatives  from  the  Late  Middle 
Irish  «  Death  of  Muirchertach  Mac  Erca,  »  ed.  W.  Stokes,  RC  XXIII: 
is  aichnid  dam  tusu  7  firu  Erenn  archena  (p.  398,  §  3)  ;  ni  titanic  i  tal- 
main  mnai  bud  (err  delb...  (p.  406,  §  16).  The  following  ace.  with  a 
passive   verb   occurs  as   an   archaism   in   the    Irish   of  the   17th   century 

lour  Masters  »,  III.  642.  a.  1368  (cited  by  R.  Thurneysen.  ZCF.  XX. 
365,  where  gliaidh  is  incorrectly  explained  as  a  peculiar  nom.  form)  : 
jearthar   gliaidh   n-amnais   n-aithgf.ir   eatorru. 

(2)  The  peculiar  Late  Middle  Irish  uses  of  accusative  forms  of  sub- 
stantives for  the  subjects  of  active  verbs,  instanced  in  the  preceding 
footnote,  are  also  partially  paralleled,  as  Dr.  Bergin  has  pointed  out 
to  me.  by  pronominal  usage  in  the  Middle  Irish  period.  For  4  and  i 
in   Late  Middle  and  in  .Modern   Irish  are  normally,  except  with  the  copula, 

felt  as  accusatives,  opposed  to  the  nominatives  s4  and  si.  Hut  occasion- 
ally in  Middle  Irish,  in  addition  to  their  use  as  subjects  to  the  copula. 
4  and  i  may  be  used  as  subjects  to  intransitive  verbs  (including  the 
verb  of  existence),  when  separated  from  the  verb  to  which  they  are 
subject  (e.g.,  co  mbeth  nice  hi,  I'll  on  ;  7  bui  aice  oc  <i  hadrad  hi,  I'll  211  ; 
i  in  doluid  i  n-4caib  hi.  Metr.  Dindsh.,  ed.  E.  .1.  Gwynn.IH,  160.  3; 
dofuii  lais  4,  Macgnimartha,  ed.  K.  Meyer.  RC,  V,  201,  §  16;  cf.  also 
the  examples  listed  under  4  in  the  RIA  Die/.,  ed.  ().  .1.  BERGIN,  M. 
Joynt,  i:.  Knott,  1932,  col.  ■">.  $  viii).  the  parallel  between  pronoun 
usage  and  substantive  usage  is.  therefore,  complete  in  the  two  instances 
cited  from  the  Death  Oi  Muirchertach.  In  the  instances  from  Fleadh 
Diiin  na  ndrdh  the  parallel,  however,  is  imperfect,  for  (except  in  the 
copula  instance  ba  (dilid  firu  Breton  ocus  in  rig  /ris,  p.  64)  the  subjects 
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not  inflected  for  the  accusative,  nouns  going  with  historically 
passive  forms  of  the  verb  are  felt  to  be  true  objects  because 
the  corresponding  pronouns  have  object  form  (l). 

2  Methods  of  expressing-  the  meaning  expressed  in  other 
languages  by  the  genitive  of  the  relative  pronoun  :  mor 
neit[h]e  a  ttu  'na  n-ainffios,  XIII  22  ;  bean...  ndr  cdineadh  ceill, 
XL  1 1  22  ;  (in  a  verbal  noun  clause)  gach  dal  'ga  ttu  ag  tarrngoire, 
XLIX  2  (to  be  contrasted  with  the  normal  Early  Modern  form 
for  verbal  noun  clauses  exemplified  in  na  se  c[h]ed  atu  d'direamh, 
XXXV  89  :  cf.  other  examples  of  the  normal  form  II  2,  LXIX 
10).  Cf.  infra  Item  8. 

3  Use  of  'ro'  for  Old  Irish  'no'  (Modern  Irish  'do')  with 
the   imperfect  tense  :    see   Glossary. 

4  Omission  of  'no'  ('ro',  'do')  before  the  imperfect  tense  : 
see  note  to  XI  lc,  infra  p.  23  :  cf.  p.  126,  1.  30. 

5  Use  of  the  present  indicative  to  refer  to  future  time. 
Such  use  occurs  occasionally  in  many  languages,  particularly 
after  certain  conjunctions,  such  as  if  and  when  in  English,  and 
md  in  modern  spoken  Irish  (2)  (e.  g.  '  I  leave  tomorrow  by  the 
early  train',  '  I'll  talk  to  him  when  he  comes').  In  Irish  schools 
of  the  Early  Modern  period  it  was  taught  that  An  ttig  an  t-iarla 
don  bhailel  could  mean  'Will  the  Earl  come  home?',  and  that 
tigim  could  mean  '  I  came',  '  I  come',  or  '  I  shall  come',  according 
as  it  was  followed  by  ane  'yesterday',  aniodh  '  today  ',  or  amd- 
rach  tomorrow  '  (3).  In  modern  Scottish  Gaelic  what  was 
originally  the  present  tense,  having  become  in  certain  persons 
phonetically  confused  with  the  future,  normally  today  bears  a 
future  meaning.  In  Ulster  Irish  present  tense  forms  bear  a 
future  meaning  after  the  particles  cha  and  nach  (4).    Examples 


with  accusative  form  there  follow  their  verb  immediately,  and  in  one 
instance  (feraid  in  rig  ocus  fini  Alpan  failti  fris,  p.  48,  1.  6)  the  verb 
itself  is  transitive.  The  accusative  form  bu  for  a  word  syntactically 
out  of  construction  with  the  main  verb,  instanced  in  1.  2  of  the  preced- 
ing footnote,  may  be  compared  with  similar  asyntactical  and  indepen- 
dent uses  of  4  instanced  in  the  RIA  Diet.,  I.  c,  col.  4,   §  IV. 

(1)  See  the  words  of  Canon  Peter  O'Leary  (Cork)  and  J.  Molloy  (Gal- 
way)  cited  in  The  Christian  Brothers'  Irish  Grammar,  pp.  100,  315. 
Canon  O'Leary  has  called  the  historically  passive  forms  '  autonomous 
active  '  forms,  and  his  terminology  has  been  adopted  by  many. 

(2)  Nuair  '  when  '  is  followed  by  the  future  indicative  in  spoken  Irish 
when  it  refers  to  the  future. 

(3)  See  the  unpublished  syntactical  portion  of  the  Ir.  Gramm.  Tracts, 
R.  I.  A.  MS  24  P  8,  p.  161. 

(4)  See  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  Ir.  Dialects  167. 
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of  future  meaning  with  present  form  in  Duanaire  Finn  are  : 
ni  t[h]ig,  XVIII  13,  LXIV  22  ;  an  ttic,  XXI  11  (*)  :  nl  cuirthear, 
XXIV  65,  and  perhaps  nach  ccuirt[h]ear,  note  to  LVII  12b. 
In  the  following  examples  from  the  Duanaire  the  use  of  present 
forms  referring  to  future  time  resembles  Scottish  usage  :  the"  id, 
LXII  25,  27,  teachmaoid,  millmid,  LXII  24,  cuiridh,  LXIV 
note  to  22d. 

6  Use  of  'go', 'agus'/iar  sin',  etc. ,  to  introduce  the  princi- 
pal proposition  after  a  temporal  clause  :  e.  g.  XL  1 1  17-18 
la  dia  raibhe  \Ddire]'na  aonar...  suidhis  in  feindidh  iar  sin  ;  LXI  1 
la  da  ndeachaidh  Fionn  ...go  b[h)facamar...  dgldoch.  This  usage  is 
frequent  in  Irish  literature  of  all  periods  :  e.  g.  Sanas  Cormaic 
(9th  cent.  ;  ed.  K.  Meyer  Anecdota  IV),  under  'ore,  nomen  do 
braddn',  a  mbul  side  oc  imdeeht...  eo  farnic  Corpri  feinnid  i  lligi  la 
mnai  Find  ;  «  Sgealaigheacht  Cheitinn  »  (17th  cent.)  ed.  O.  J. 
Bergin,  3rd  ed.,  no.,  2,  11.  8-11,  Id  n-aon  iomorra  da  ndeachaidh 
Conchubhar...  7  re"  linn  na  fleidhe  sin  rug  bean  Fheidhlimidh 
inghean  dlainn  ;  no.  4,  11.  2-4,  Id  n-aon  da  ndeachaidh  an  Ceat 
so...  go  dtarla  sneachta  mor  fan  am  soin  ann.  The  idiom  is  not 
confined  to  Irish  :  it  occurs  also  in  13th  century  French,  where 
el  often  introduces  the  principal  proposition  after  an  opening 
temporal  clause  (cf.  instances  under  el  in  the  glossary  to  Auccas- 
sin  el  Nicolette,  ed.  Roques,  Paris,  Champion,  1925).  Cf.  inet 
'when'  introducing  a  temporal  clause,  followed  by  a  principal 
clause  introduced  by  os  'but',  Iliad  I,  57-58. 

7  XJ  se  of  a  genitive  of  respect  :  XXIV  24  ndr  bheag  lamhoigh 
(  :  ghabhaidh)  ;  XXXVI  3  is  beag  mbrtige  (  :  Feine)  ;  XXXVI  18 
is  clisde  ceirde  (  :  Bheirbhe).  Though  not  shown  in  the  text  in  the 
last  instance,  eclipsis  of  the  initial  of  the  noun  is  regular  in  this 
construction  (See  Miss  E.  Knott's  Poems  of  T.  D.  6  hUiginn, 
I,  p.  lxix). 

8  Use  of  a  nominative  of  respect  :  XII  17  ba  suaithnidh 
sealg  (  :  Druimlhearg)  ;  XVI  47,  ba  mor  gluinn  (:  eruinn)  ;  XVII  7 
ba  ferr  cruth  7  caoimhchiall  (  :  riamh)  ;  XVII  108  meisi  is  Fionn 
ba  haid\h]bhle  ruin  (  :dhiiin)  ;  XX  8  fa  Ircn  lachair  (  :  athair), 
XXII  7  ba  clisde  ceard  (  :  laim\h]-dhearg).  The  origin  of  the 
idiom  is  certainly  the  Old  Irish  periphrasis  for  the  genitive 
relative  pronoun  of  other  languages,  in  which  an  ordinary  aspi- 
rating (nom.  or  ace),  or  eclipsing  (ace.  or  dat.),  relative  sen- 
tence was  used,  with  the  noun  governing  the  unexpressed 
genitive  idea  added  in  the  case  in  which  it  would  have  been  if 


(1)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  examples  cited  already  from  the  Ir.  Gramm. 
Tracts  are  from  the  same  verb  tig.  Cf.  also  cia  /z'c?,  ni  thic,  with  future 
meaning,  in   the  LL  Tain,  cd.  E.  Windisch,  2206,  2393, 
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the  sentence  had  been  a  non-relative  one  :  e.  g.,  inti  as  henirt 
hiress  '  he  whose  faith  is  weak  '  (iress  nom.  -  -  O.  I.  ace.  iriss)  ; 
lasna  cumachtgu  foa-mbiat  accai  7  mam  '  to  the  mighty  ones 
under  whose  bond  and  yoke  they  are  '  (accai  dat.  -  -  O.  I.  nom. 
accae)  :  see  H.  Pedersen  Vergl.  Gramm.  II,  p.  225,  R.  Thur- 
neysen  Handb.,  p.  294  sq.,  and  cf.  supra  Item  2. 

9  Non  inflection  of  final  -f  n  in  substantives  declined  like 
o-stems  :  see  infra  p.  61,  footnote. 

10  Use  of  a  plural  adjective  to  qualify  a  singular  col- 
lective noun  :  see  note  to  XXIV  22d,  and  cf.  modern  south- 
west Kerry  spoken  Irish  mo  bheirt  bheaga  fein  (Peig,  P.  Spyers, 
do   sgriobh,  p.   118,  I.   25). 

11  Use  of  a  singular  form  for  a  dual  adjective  :  see  note 
to   LXVII   7c. 

12  Use  of  nominative  plural  forms  where  genitive  forms 
would  have  been  normal  in  literary   Irish  :   a  ffegmais  mic 
riogh  go  ngoil,   infra   note  to   LXIII   114c.  ;    tothdin  do  choill- 
teach  Diamhra,  LXVIII  8. 


NOTE:  1°  References  to  «  Meyer  »  without  further  specification  are 
to  Kuno  Meyer's  notice  of  Part  I  of  Duanaire  Finn,  in  ZCP.  VII,  pp.  523-5. 
2°  Corrections  made  in  Part  I  of  Duanaire  Finn,  pp.  lx-lxv,  are  not 
repeated  in  these  notes.  3°  In  the  notes  to  the  particular  lines  an  English 
equivalent  immediately  following  an  Irish  word,  without  further  remark, 
is  to  be  understood  as  a  correction  of,  or  an  improvment  on,  the  rendering 
in  the  Translation.  4°  Where  e  in  the  text  of  Part  I  represents  a  tall  e 
in  the  MS,  it  has  sometimes  been  silently  altered  to  ea  in  the  notes  in 
accordance  with  the  method  followed  in  the  printing  of  Part  II  (see  Part  II, 
p.  v).  Some  inconsistency  may  be  noticed  in  the  accentuation  of  diphthongs 
(ia,  etc.),  due  to  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of  these  notes  was  spread 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  during  which  the  annotator  inadvertently 
changed  his  rule,  sometimes  following  the  MS,  sometimes  omitting  accents 
in  accordance  with  modern  practice.  5°  Slightly  modernised  versions, 
of  poems  XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXXI,  XXXII,  XXXIV,  L.  LI,  LII.  LVI, 
which  have  been  published  by  Tadhg  6  Donnchadha  in  his  Filidheacht 
Fiannaigheachta,  have  been  disregarded  in  the  notes,  as  they  have  been 
based  on  the  printed  text  of  Duanaire  Finn.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
versions  of  poems  XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXXII,  XXXIV,  published  by 
Tadhg  6  Donnchadha  in  his  dir-chiste  Fiannuiochta.  6°  Where  Irish 
printed  versions  of  the  lays  contained  in  Duanaire  Finn  are  known  to 
exist,  reference  has  been  made  to  them  in  the  notes.  The  references  to 
Scottish  printed  sources  are  not  meant  to  be  complete.  Manuscript  ver- 
sions have  been  referred  to  occasionally  only. 


NOTES  ON  THE  POEMS 


I   THE  ADBUCTION  OF  EARGNA 


The  language  of  this  poem  suggests  that  it  was  written  about  Date 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  vocabulary  contains 
many  words  that  become  rare  after  the  Middle  Irish  period. 
(Among  these  are  luidh  23,  lodmar  14,  34,  do  lodmar  15,  adbert 
25,  28,  dobhert  31,  cuinnigh  29,  adfessa  32,  do  thdot  42,  and 
the  phrase  commented  on  in  the  note  to  22d  below).  The 
inflected  copula  form  sam  "  I  am"  in  stanza  44  is  suggestive 
of  Middle  Irish,  as  also  in  a  lesser  degree  the  two-syllabled 
copula  forms  nocha,  nochar  and  nachar  in  stanzas  3,  20  and  42, 
and  the  optative  copula  rob  in  stanza  20.  The  infixed  pronoun 
is  used  with  its  full  meaning  in  rom-char  20  and  ad-fessa  (?)  32. 
The  meaninglessness  of  the  infixed  -d-  in  rod-buaidredh  40 
suggests  that  the  poem  cannot  be  much  earlier  than  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  On  the  other  hand  the  consistent  pre- 
servation of  special  forms  for  the  accusative  singular  of  feminine 
nouns  suggests  that  the  poem  is  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century.  (Special  accusative  forms  are  supported  by 
the  rime  in  stanzas  17,  18,  24  and  37). 

The  metre  is  Deibhidhe.  The  first  couplet  (seoladh)  of  the 
quatrain  is  often  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The  rimes  are 
correct  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Middle  Irish  period. 

There  is  a  faded  fragmentary  copy  of  this  poem  in  the  17th 
century  RIA  MS  23  D  4,  pp.  27-28,  consisting  of  stanzas  15-27 
only. 

Other  versions  of  the  story  of  Aodh  Rinn  mac  Ronain's 
quarrel  with  Conan  mac  an  Leith  Luachra  (  '  Conan  Milbhel 
mac  an  Daghdha  '  in  the  LL  version  of  the  Dindshenchas  and  0f  the  story 
in  RC  XIII)  are  to  be  found  in  RG  XIII,  p.  7,  1.  23  sq.,  and 
in  the  Dindshenchas  of  Snam  Da  En  (edited  with  notes  and 
discussion  of  the  various  versions  of  this  story  by  Edward 
Gwynn  in  The  Metrical  Dindshenchas,  Pt.  IV,  1924,  350  sq., 
356  sq.,  471).  In  the  Duanaire  Finn  version,  and  in  the  Dind- 
shenchas poem,  the  reason  why  Aodh  will  not  give  his  daughter 
as  wife  to  anyone  is  not  clearly  expressed  :  apparently  because 
he  loved  her"  madly"  (tr&  mhire,  Duanaire  version,  q.  7).  In 
RC  XIII,  p.  9,  11.  8-10,  and  in  the  prose  introduction  to  the 
Dindshenchas  poem,  the  reason  is  clear  :  it  had  been  prophesied 
that  Aodh,  on  his  daughter's  marriage,  should  die  (Ar  isedh 
ro  tairrngiredh  do  bass  d' fhagbha.il  an  tan  rofhaifedh  a  ingen  fria 
fear  :  Gwynn  Metr.  D.   IV  352,  11.  2-4).     As  regards  Fionn,  in 
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the  Duanaire  his  attitude  is  doubtful  :  in  quatrains  13  and 
27,  he  is  the  inciter  of  strife  :  in  quatrain  29  (through  cunning?) 
he  counsels  peace.  In  RC  and  the  Dindshenchas  it  is  Oisin 
who,  from  the  very  beginning,  is  the  inciter  of  strife,  because 
from  the  very  beginning,  he  wanted  the  maiden  for  himself 
and  hoped  that,  by  persuading  Conan  to  woo  her,  he  would 
encompass  the  death  of  both  Conan,  the  wooer,  and  Aodh 
Rinn,  the  unwilling  giver.  Fionn  in  both  RC  and  the  Dind- 
shenchas consistently  counsels  peace.  Cealg,  not  Eargna.  is 
the  daughter's  name  in  both  RC  and  the  Dindshenchas.  Though 
the  contrary  has  been  stated  (Duun.  Finn.  I't.  I.  p.  vn,  1.  1  ; 
Metr.  Dindsh.  IV,  471,  1.  44),  no  version  says  that  Fionn  had 
slain  Conan's  father  :  he  had  slain  Aodh's  father  only.  [A  cor- 
rupt verse  used  as  probatio  pennae  by  the  scribe  of  the  vellum 
MS  23P10  i.  p.  4.  pp.  16-17  (cited  RL\  Cat.,  p.  1203)  refers 
to  the  present  story.] 
Greek  There  is  clear  parallelism  between  the   Irish  story  of  Aodh, 

parallel  Eargna  (Cealg),  and  Conan,  and  the  Greek  story  of  Oenomaus, 
Hippodamia,  and  Pelops  :  see  Apollodorus  The  Library  with 
an  English  tr.  by  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,  1921,  Vol.  II,  p.  156  sq., 
Epitome,  II.  4-7  (Loeb  Classical  Library).  The  following  com- 
parative summary  of  the  two  stories,  with  omission  of  certain 
details  makes  the  parallelism  clear  : 

Greek  story  Irish  story. 

1)  Oenomaus  had  a  daughter  1)  Aodh  (who  in  some  vers- 
Hippodamia.                                       ions   has   an   additional   name 

Ferdomon)     has     a     daughter 
Eargna    (aliter   Cealg). 

2)  Whether  it  was  that  he  2)  He  loved  her  «  madly  », 
loved  (x)  her,  as  some  say,  or,  according  to  another  ver- 
or,                                                           sion. 

3)  that  he  was  warned  by  an  3)  it  had  been  prophesied 
oracle  that  he  must  die  by  the  that  when  his  daughter  married 
man  that  married  her  (8)  ...        he  should  die  (2). 


(1)  Both  the  context,  and  the  Greek  verb  used  \equw).  show  that  the 
love  was  not  paternal  but  sexual  love. 

(2)  The  motif  of  a  fathers  death  to  take  place  when  his  daughter 
should  marry  is  used  also  in  the  Welsh  ston  of  Kulhwch  and  Ohven  (c/. 
Loth  Lts  Mabinogion  lr.  du  Gallois  I  295-296,  where  Olwen  says  "  Moil 
jure...  ne  doit  vivre  que  jusqu'au  moment  oil  je  men  irai  avec  un  mari"). 
Olwen's  father.  Yspadadden,  was  in  the  event  slain  b\  ;i  friend  of  Kulhwch, 
on  the  day  Kulhwch  had  won  Olwen  by  completing  various  hard  tasks 
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4)  her  suitors  were  put  to 
death  by  him. 

5)  Pelops    came    wooing. 

6)  Oenomaus  was  killed  by 
a  trick  of  his  charioteer,  who 
had  been  suborned  by  Hippo- 
damia,  «  but  according  to  so- 
me,  he  was  killed  by  Pelops.  » 


4)  Aodh  swore  that  he  would 
slay  all  suitors. 

5)  Conan  came  wooing. 

6)  Aodh  and  Conan  kill  one 
another. 


An  account  of  the  death  of  Aodh  Rinn  mac  Ronain  at  the 
hands  of  Conan  mac  an  Leith  Luachra,  differing  from  the 
Duanaire,  Dindshenchas  and  RC  accounts,  may  be  found  in 
Acallam  na  Senorach,  ed.  Stokes,  Ir.  Texte,  IV,  3550  sq. 

According  to  Acallam  na  Senorach,  ed.  Stokes,  1828  sq.,  Conan 
first  killed  his  wife  Findine,  daughter  of  Bodhbh  ;  then  Conan 
and  Feardhomhan,  who,  as  is  clear  from  Acallam  3986  was 
Findin<n>e's  brother,  killed  one  another.  According  to  the 
Metr.  Dind.  of  Sndm  da  En,  1.  160,  Feardhomhan  was  another 
name  for  Aodh  Rinn.  The  place  where  the  killings  are  made 
known  to  Fionn  is,  in  the  Acallam  (1.  1843),    Snam  da  En,  the 
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which  had  heen  laid  upon  him  by  Yspadadden.  Very  similar  is  the  motif 
of  the  father  who  is  to  lose  his  throne  to  the  man  whom  his  daughter 
marries  :  "  '  You  will  keep  the  chair  and  the  crown  forever,  '  said  the 
Druid,  '  unless  your  own  son-in-law  takes  them  from  you.  '"  (J.  Curttn, 
Myths  and  Folk-lore  of  Ireland,  327  ;  the  son-in-law  in  question  being 
Oisin,  and  the  king  being  Niamh's  father,  King  of  Tfr  na  n6g). 

A  similar  motif  is  that  of  the  father  whose  death  is  to  take  place  when 
his  daughter  bears  a  son  (Atrubairt  in  drui  ris,  inlan  noberad  a  ingen  mac, 
issand  atbelad...  Marb  tra  Dare  mac  Dedad  intan  rucad  Noine,  ZCP  XII 
332,  anecdote  concerning  Daire  mac  Dedad  and  Noine). 

Another  similar  motif  is  that  of  the  father  who  is  to  be  killed  by  his 
daughter's  son  (cf.  the  Irish  Ossianic  lay  Seilg  Ghleanna  an  Smoil,  cd. 
O'Daly,  Oss.  Soc,  VI,  pp.  98,  100). 

Another  similar  motif  is  that  of  the  king  of  whom  it  had  been  foretold 
"  that  his  daughter's  son  would  take  the  kingdom  from  him"  (J.  Curtin, 
Myths  and  Folk-lore  of  Ireland  204  ;  in  the  story  of  Fionn's  boyhood, 
Fionn  being  the  daughter's  son  in  question). 

Scholars,  perhaps  rightly,tend  to  treat  these  motifs  as  being  fundament- 
ally the  same.  For  a  discussion  of  their  appearance  in  the  Irish  Balor- 
Lugh  myth,  and  elsewhere,  see  :  W.  J.  Gruffydd,  Math  vab  Mathonwy 
passim  ;  J.  R.  Reinhard,  The  Survival  of  Geis  in  Mediaeval  Romance, 
101  &  361  ;  Pokorny  in  ZCP  XII  332  sq.  ;  A.  H.  Krappe,  Balor  with  the 
Evil  Eye,  10  sq. 

Cf.   also  supra   pp.    xlix,   lxvi  ;   and   Aarne-Thompson,   461,  930-931. 
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place  where  the  Dindshenchas  versions  localize  the  fight  between 
Conan  and  Aodh  Rinn  concerning  Aodh's  daughter.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  Acallam  1828  sq.,  3985  sq.,  must  be  regarded 
as  yet  another  version  of  the  Conan-Aodh  story.  It  is  interesting 
therefore  to  note  that  the  redactor  of  this  version  of  the  story 
identified  Conan  with  the  well-known  Conan  Maol  mac  Morna 
(aidhed  Condin  Maeil  don  Mhuigh,  '  the  death  of  Bald  Conan  from 
the  plain  '  1844  ;  ar  murad  talman  ar  Conan  Mael  mac  Mornda 
'  after  the  heaping  of  earth  upon  Bald  Conan  son  of  Morna  ' 
3895). 

A  late  fanciful  reference  to  Conan  mac  an  Leith's  death  at 
the  hands  of  an  invading  warrior,  the  Dearg  son  of  Droicheal, 
is  mentioned  infra,  note  to  LXIII  50a. 

The  relation  of  the  present  poem  to  certain  other  Fionn-tales 
is  discussed  supra,  p.  lxvi  sq.,  p.  lxxiv,  n.  3:  its  style,  pp. 
xcin   sq..   xcvn  sq. 


Id     ilreachtaigh  '  of  many  shapes  '  (Meyer). 

18d     inghion  (  :  sin),  recte  the  old  ace.  form  inghin. 

19a     The  rime  n-digh  :  Chondn  is  faulty. 

22d  a[n]['in'  23  D  4]  naemhadh  neimhneach,  'one  of  the  nine...  '  (Meyer). 
[For  ordinal  denoting  one  of  a  group  cf.  W.  Stokes  Ac,  p.  xiv.] 

27c  tredir.  The  translation  '  seemly  '  can  hardly  stand.  23  D  4  reads 
gan  tochur  gan  tionnscur  treon  :  recte  gan  tochra  gan  tionnsgra  tre6[i]n 
(ra-signs  having  been  misread  by  the  scribe  as  ur-signs?)?  Tochra  and 
tionnsgra  were  different  forms  of  bride-price  :  tredin,  gen.  sg.  of  Ire'n, 
may  mean  '  such  as  a  warrior  ('strong  man')  should  give.  ' 

29b  Translate  '  to  the  very  active  Aodh,  son  of  Ronan  ',  in  accordance 
with  the  emendation,  Pt.  I,  p.  lx. 

30d     amhnas    '  rough,    harsh  '. 

31a     Translation   doubtful. 

32a  adfessa  has  been  translated  '  I  shall  know  it  '.  The  meaning  is 
rather  '  I  shall  fight  thee  ',  adfessa  being  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
s-future  of  fichim,  with  an  infixed  pronoun  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  and  a 
suffixed  intensitive  particle.  The  line  as  it  stands  >s  too  short  by  one 
syllable. 

33b  ddheirg.  Meyer  suggests  the  meaning  '  red-looped  (6-dherg  = 
red-eared)  '. 

43a     Turnaim  '  I  bow  '. 

43b     mdr  n-uidhe.  n-anffoiss  '  many  a  straying  journey  '  (Meyer). 


II] 


DUANAIRE   FINN 


II  FIONN'S   FORAY  TO  TAR  A 


The  language  of  this  poem  suggests  that  it  originated  either  Date 
in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century,  or  at  latest,  in  the  13th 
century.  The  chevilles  go  mbdigh  2,  miadh  ngle  5,  go  b[h])eibh 
30,  ger  m\h\6r  in  to  38,  tre  ghus  43,  are  suggestive  of  Middle  Irish, 
as  also  the  following  words  rare  in  the  later  language  nachar  (*) 
(for  ndr)  11,  the  intensitive  suffix  -siomh,  -sam[h]  16  and  43, 
brosgar  18,  angbhuidh  27,  chonnailbhe  28,  [d]tonnbhdin  32,  badh- 
dhein  (=  fadhein)  34,  frithlorg  42,  bhine  51.  The  plural  copula 
mod  in  33  (c/.  nit,  Tain  ed.  Windisch  1.  1122  and  ibidem  glossary 
p.  1022),  and  perhaps  the  nominal  preposition  doc[h]om  in  7 
(there  was  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  this  word  in  poetry 
during  the  classical  period  :  cf.  IGT  Int.  131),  are  in  favour  of 
a  Middle  Irish  origin  (Cf.  also  metrical  argument  in  note  to 
1.  30c  infra).  On  the  other  hand  the  analytic  verbal  form  nior 
d[h]iongaibh  sibh  in  8,  the  nominative  forms  bruit  (  :  Cormuic)  1, 
tachair  ( :  d[h]eaghathair)  12,  for  the  ace.  pi.  masc,  and  the 
nominative  form  c[h]reach  (  :  Teamhrach)  30,  for  the  ace.  sing, 
fern.,  suggest  that  the  poem  is  at  least  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  In  the  rest  of  the  poem  the  ace.  forms  where 
supported  by  the  rime  preserve  the  old  inflection,  e'nld[i]mh 
(  :  dhdil)  8,  an  iris  uill  (  :  cdogdhuirn)  49,  mein  ngluin  ( :  cum[h\- 
ain)  51. 

The   metre   is   Deibhidhe.     The   opening   couplet   (seoladh)   of       Metre 
each    quatrain    is    usually  in  Deibhidhe    Ghuilbneach.     In    the 
closing  couplet  (comhad)  of  the  quatrain  there  is  often  an  internal 
rime.     The  rimes,  except  in  a  few  instances,  are  correct  according 
to  classical  laws. 

A  corrupt,  interpolated  and  modernized  version  of  this  lay  Modernized 
occurs  in  Part  II  of  the  Duanaire  (poem  LXYT).  The  version  Irish  version 
in  Part  II  contains  three  stanzas  missing  in  the  version  in  Part  I, 
and  required  by  the  sense.  The  first  gap  in  Ihe  Part  I  version 
is  between  stanzas  17  and  18  where  two  stanzas  (LXVI  27  and 
28)  are  required  to  bridge  the  passage  from  the  conversation 
between  Fionn  and  Garadh  to  that  between  Osgar  and  Cairbre. 
After  stanza  48  one  stanza  (LXVI  80)  is  missing,  which  describes 


(1)  Such  copula  forms  are  common  in  Keating,  but  in  the  Duanaire 
they  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  confined  to  the  earlier  lays, 
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in 


Scottish 
Gaelic 
version 


Related 

Scottish 
poem 


how  Faolan,  ashamed  to  sec  Fionn  beneath  the  fork,  cut  the 
fork  in  two.  In  a  few  other  instances  also  the  second  version 
helps  in  establishing  the  reading  of  the  original. 

A  corrupt  Scottish  Gaelic  version  of  this  poem  taken  down 
from  oral  recitation  in  Sutherlandshire  in  1802,  is  printed  in  the 
Reliquiae  Celticae  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cameron,  Vol.  I, 
p.    379    sq. 

A  poem  in  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore  [M'Lauchlan's 
edition,  p.  (50,  reprinted  by  J.  F.  Campbell,  Leabhar  na  Feinne, 
p.  146:  A.  Cameron's  edition,  in  his  Rel.  Celt.,  p.  90,  1.  8  sq., 
portion  of  first  seven  quatrains  only]  has  stanza  14  of  the 
Duanaire  Finn  poem  for  its  second  stanza.  More  modern  Scottish 
variants  of  the  poem  in  the  Dean's  Book  are  to  be  found  in 
Cameron's  Rel.  Celt.  279  sq.,  and  in  J.  F.  Campbell's  Leabhar 
na  Feinne  147  sq.  The  poem  preserved  in  these  Scottish  sources 
tells,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Fionn  and  Garadh, 
how  Cumhall  banished  Garadh  and  his  friends,  and  how  they, 
on  their  return  to  Ireland  killed  Cumhall.  Its  first  line,  largely 
illegible  in  the  Dean's  Book,  may  have  been  something  like 
La  da  rabhamar  fa  dheireadh  (?),  as  suggested  by  Professor 
T.  F.  O'Rahilly  at  Item  97  of  his  Indexes  to  the  Book  of  the 
Dean  of  Lismore,  Scottish  Gaelic  Studies  IV  45  (x). 


5b     Fiond  na  Fiine,  recte  Fionn  flaith  na  Fiine  (LXVI  5b)?Else  the  cor- 
rection suggested  by  Mac  Neil!  (Pt.  I.  p.  lx)  must  be  made. 


6d 
ing.  ' 

8d 
10b 

Kid 


iomdheghail,  translated  as  'sides-taking.'  Meyer  corrects  (?)  to  '  part- 


rn-lumh,  recte  a  aonldimh  (LXVI,  7d). 
'.s,  recte  is  (LXVI,  8b). 
oile  (  :  sleighe),  recte  eile. 
!.")(•    ro  saighsiom,  rede  n>  shaidheamar  {do  shaithiomar,  LXVI,18c) :  Mac 
Neill's  correction  (Pt.   I.  |>.  LX)  is  thus  rendered  unnecessary. 
20c     did  d[h]inge  '  to  crush  him,  to  overpower  him  '. 
:  .'{d    tirhl  (/an  <ir  n-airm.One  might  have  expected  arm  (coJlective),or  arma 
earlier  (irmu  (acc.pl.)  :bul  apparently  '//'  nairm  do  g[h]abhdil  is  lure  treated 
as  an  unalterable  phrase.Other  examples  of  non-declension  in  similar  phrases 
after  gun  in  the  Late  Middle  Irish  period  are  :  7  can  a  n-tiilc  do  digail  ddib. 
LU,  ed.BesI  &  Bergin  1.31 17  (2)  ;cen  na  huilc-sin  do  dciium.  ecu  t'andl  do  Iccud 


(1)  From  these    Indexes  of   Professor  O'Rahilly's  I  first   learnt   of  the 
poem  in  the  Dean's  Book  and  its  variants. 

(2)  From  a  text  inserted  in   LlT   by   the   13th  (?)    cent,    interpolator 
«H». 
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immach,  PH  8121,  8134  (1).  Non-declension  after  gan  was  the  rule  in  the 
classical  language  when  the  noun  governed  by  gan  was  connected  with  a  ver- 
bal noun  by  the  preposition  do  (See  The  Bardic  Poems  of  T.  Dall  6  h  L'iginn, 
ed.  Miss  E.  Knott,  Vol.  II,  note  to  Poem  3,  §  15). 

30c  The  vowel  of  an,  though  unstressed  and  immediately  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  is  not  elided.  Non-elision  is  common  in  O.  I.  and  Earl}  Mid.  Ir.poetry. 
It  is  less  common  in  Late  Mid.  Ir.  In  classical  poetry  (1200-1600)  an  unstressed 
vowel,  immediately  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  always  elided. 

31a     Tiagmaoid,  recte  Tiaghmaoidne  (Teigmidne  LXVI,  43a). 

31c     do  ronsatt,  recte   do-ronsam  (do  c[h]eang lamar  LXVI,  43c). 

32a     gluasmaoid,  recte  gluasmaoidne'l  (The  line  lacks  a  syllable). 

32b     t[h]onnbhdin  '  fair-surfaced  '  (Meyer). 

35c  After  Daolghus  add  go  bhfios  (The  corresponding  line  LXVI,  47c, 
reads  Diarmaid  go  ffios). 

37b     na  cced-ghniom[h)  '  of  the  unrivalled  deeds  '  (Meyer). 

37d  lollann.  The  families  of  Morna  and  Iollann  were  said  in  stanza  28 
to  have  remained  neutral.  Iollann  is  perhaps  a  mistake.  The  use  of  a  se 
for  a  se  deg  leads  one  to  suspect  the  reading  of  the  whole  line. 

38c  sol  do  f[h]agsam.  MacNeilPs  emendation  (Pt.  I,  p.  lx)  is  doubtful,  as 
the  elision  of  the  verbal  particle  do  is  not  permitted  in  classical  poetry. 

40c  iondigh,  translated  as  '  fortunate,  '  corrected  by  Meyer  to  '  capable  of 
valour.  '  Translation  of  dgh  'war,  valour  ',  as  though  it  were  ddh  '  fortune  '  will 
not  as  a  rule  be  corrected  in  these  notes.  After  the  13th  cent.,  and  possibly 
earlier,  the  two  words  would  have  had  the  same  pronunciation  (concerning 
the  date  of  the  confusion  of  gh  and  dh  see  O'Rahilly's  paper  in  Hermalhena 
1926,  p.  191).  [See  rectification  s.  v.  dgh  in  Glossary.] 

40c     oil  (  :  hdonar),  recte  on? 

42a  (rithlorg  '  a  backward  track  '.  The  translation  on  p.  101  (Pt.  I.)  is 
rather  loose  :  better  '  We  retraced  out  steps  like  men  '. 

44b  eich,  recte  a  eich  (LXVI,  63b).  This  renders  MacNeill's  suggestion 
(Part  I,  p.  lx)  unnecessary. 

44c     bhre'ghdha '  fine  '  (c/.  note  on  scribe's  dialect  p.  128,  1.  6  sq.  &  Gloss). 

47c  fon  ngabail.  For  the  fern,  noun  gabhal  '  a  fork'  .,  used  here  and  in 
stanza  48,  the  corresponding  stanzas  in  LXVI  (78,  79)  use  the  masc.  compound 
noun  inn-bhear,  which  apparently  means  '  a  pointed  spike.  ' 

51c     mo  bhine  '  my  ruin,    '  my  destruction  ',   '  the  injury  I  have  suffered  '. 

51d     osa,  recte  6s. 


(1)  Both  examples  from  Homily  XXXVI,  which,  though  perhaps  not 
belonging  to  the  very  earliest  stratum  of  texts  in  PH,  shows  none  of 
those  signs  of  extreme  lateness  discoverable  in  Homily  XXXIV  (c/.  su- 
pra, p.    cvui,    note). 
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111  THE  ROWAN-TREE  OF  CLOXFERT 


Date 


.Mel  re 


Interpol- 
ation 


The  language  of  the  greater  part  of  this  poem  is  Middle  Irish. 
An  inflected  copula  form  basam  occurs  in  st.  39.  Independent 
pronouns  do  not  occur  except  in  stt.  26,  38,  which  are  almost 
certainly  interpolations.  Infixed  pronouns  occur  in  two 
instances,  rostogaibh  19,  romc[h]ar  32.  In  rostogaibh,  however, 
the  pronoun  is  either  the  meaningless  or  merely  anticipatory 
infixed  pronoun  characteristic  of  late  Middle  Irish.  The  poem 
contains  many  words  rare  after  the  Middle  Irish  period,  notably 
ccrz/rheach  3,  adgniu  8,  edorbhuass  29.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  original  poem  dates  from  the  12th  century. 

The  metre  is  Deibhidhe.  The  opening  couplet  is  always  in 
Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach,  except  in  the  spurious  stanzas  14  and 
22.  Where  the  rimes  are  incorrect  the  genuineness  of  the  stanzas 
in  which  they  occur  is  doubtful.  There  is  alliteration  in  every 
line,    except   8c. 

The  diffuseness  of  the  plot  suggests  that  the  original  poem 
has  undergone  interpolation.  In  the  absence  of  a  second  text 
the  full  extent  of  the  interpolation  cannot  be  known.  Certain 
stanzas,  however,  may  be  rejected  on  internal  evidence.  Thus 
imperfect  rimes  render  stanzas  6,  9,  14,  38,  42,  44-47  suspect. 
Stanza  41,  being  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  stanza  40,  is 
for  this  reason  suspect.  Stanza  43,  coming  between  two  suspect 
stanzas,  also  comes  under  suspicion.  All  these  stanzas  will 
be  seen  to  end  with  the  word  caorthainn.  It  is  clear  that  they 
have  been  inserted  by  an  interpolator  anxious  to  re-echo  the 
opening  word  of  the  poem  as  often  as  possible.  Two  "caorthainn  " 
stanzas  are  left  when  these  suspect  stanzas  have  been  removed. 
Of  these  one  (40)  is  clearly  the  closing  stanza  of  the  original 
poem,  which  according  to  Irish  custom  must  re-echo  the  opening 
word  of  the  first  stanza.  The  other  is  the  first  of  a  group  of 
stanzas  (20-22)  relating  an  incident  that  resembles  an  inci- 
dent in  the  story  of  Saul's  quarrel  with  David.  In  this  group 
stanza  22  is  also  suspect,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  metrical 
anomaly  in  its  opening  couplet,  which  should  be  in  Deibhidhe 
Ghuilbneach  but  is  instead  in  ordinary  Deibhidhe  (This  is  also 
the  case  with  14  already  on  other  grounds  shown  to  be  suspect). 
Stanzas  20-22  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  interpolated. 
Stanzas  23-27  are  a  reply  to  the  rejected  stanzas  20-22,  intended 
to  rehabilitate  Goll  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader.  They  contain 
bad    rimes    (ngrain:    <Uh    21,    mor :    tsloigh  27)    and    nominative 
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forms,  supported  by  the  rime,  where  the  older  language  would 
require  special  accusative  forms  c[h]lann  ( :  ghalann)  25,  airm 
( :  sgairbh)  26.  Such  forms  do  not  occur  as  direct  object  else- 
where in  the  poem,  while  in  19,  21,  inflected  forms  for  the  ace. 
fern,  are  supported  by  the  rime.  Stanzas  23-27  may  therefore 
without  hesitation  be  added  to  the  list  of  interpolated  stanzas. 
Other  interpolated  stanzas  are  stanzas  2  and  4.  Stanza  2  refers 
to  the  supposed  author  of  the  poem,  Garaidh,  in  the  third  person. 
Stanza  4  contains  a  bad  rime  (bhciin  :  Channdn). 

Stanzas  2,  4,  6,  9,   14,  20-27,  38,  41-47  being  very  probably  Original  form 
interpolated,  one  is  led  to  suspect  many  of  the  remaning  stanzas.  of  poem 

Thus  the  list  of  heroes,  2-6,  containing,  as  it  does,  three  stanzas 
apparently  interpolated,  should  perhaps  be  rejected  altogether. 
The  poem  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  originally  a  far 
shorter  and  more  personal  address  of  Garaidh  to  the  Rowan- 
Tree  of  Clonfert,  on  whose  berries  he  is  living  in  his  old  age. 
It  probably  consisted  of  stanzas  1,  7,  12,  16-19  and  some  of  the 
group  28-37,  ending  with  stanzas  39-40.  The  stanzas  thus 
retained  contain  the  inflected  copula,  the  infixed  pronouns  and 
the  verb  adgniii  mentioned  above,  which  are  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  Middle  Irish  origin  of  the  poem.  Their  language 
is,  on  the  whole,  concise,  and  their  thought  rapid,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  diffuseness  of  many  of  the  rejected  stanzas. 

An  ed.   of  this  poem  [from  the  Duan.  Finn  MS]  was   printed,   Earlier  ed. 
with  tr..  Gael.  Jnl.,  X,  36  sq.   The  poem  has  been  mentioned 
supra,    p.    cv. 

5d     Laimh  Tre'in,  recte  probably  Laimht[h]ren  (Meyer). 

8c, d  See  Mac  Neill's  correction,  Pt.I.p.Ix  :so  corrected  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  couplet  would  be  :  "I  recogn  ize,"  said  the  valorous  lord,"  Fionn's  keen 
omen  <coming>  towards  me."  C/. similar  phrases,  but  with  substitution  of 
ge'irniheanma  'keen  spirit  '  for  ge'rmhana  'keen omen  '.  concerning  Fearghus's 
consciousness  of  the  proximity  of  Cii  Chulainn  and  Cii  Chulainn's  conscious- 
ness of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy  army  in  the  Tdin.ed.  Windisch,  498,552, 
1467.  See  also  infra  Glossary,  s.  v.  ge'armhana.  The  non-elision  of  the  vowel 
of  ar  '  said  ' ,  after  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel .  may  be  a  sign  that  the  poem  belongs 
to  the  Middle  Irish  period  (ar  was  unstressed.and  therefore  always  elided  when 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  classical  poetry  :  e.  g.  TD  7,  45,  145  ;  8,  62,  77  ;  etc.) 

13c    mic,   recte  mac. 

14a     ttrdth  '  days  '. 

16c     essadhail  Fionn  'Fionn  was  restless.' 

18a    go  holl  '  mightily.  ' 

19a     sge'ul  gan  sgeile  '  a  tale  with  no  misery.  '. 

24d  coirsliiagh  Condin  'the  array  of  Conan's  hosts  ', recte  co<i>rshluagh 
Condin  (Meyer)  'Conan's  goodly  host  '  (This  reading  gives  the  required  alli- 
teration). 


etc. 
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29d     'na  ngabhalaip  (  :  tarraidh).     Gabhdil  is  the  verbal    noun  of  gabhaim 

I  take,  capture  '.     The  meaning  here  is  not   quite  obvious  but  cannot  be 

like  rays  '  as  translated.  GabhaV  a  beam,  ray  '  gives  gabhlaibh  not  gabh&laibh 
in  the  dat.  pi.  (c/.  Dan  Dc  XXV,  31  and  note  thereto).  [See  infra  (doss.] 

31d     grithdil,  recte  grith  dill  (Sec  infra  Glossary  s.  v,  i/riolli). 

32a     Ni,  recte  A:/'or. 

35d  mac  i...  Chonbhrdin.  In  32  Cairioll  is  called  nun-  Conb[h]r6in„  Moreover 
line  35d  lacks  p  syllable.     It  is  therefore  probably  corrupt. 

38b     orainn  (  :  muirn),  recte  the  alternative  form  oirn. 

44c  loiscfed  banntracht  Fe'ine  Finn.  The  reference  is  to  the  burning  by 
Garaidh  of  a  house  where  the  Fian  women  were  gathered,  because  of  an  insult 
they  had  cast  at  his  age.  See  AS.  11.  1362-1  150,  and"  Toitean  tighe  Finn," 
ed.  E.  J.  Gwynn,  Erin  1. 


IV  THE  BATTLE  OF  CRONNMH6IN 


Metre  The  metre  of  this  poem  (73  +  72,  with  rimes  between  the  end- 

words  of  the  1st  and  3rd  and  of  the  2nd  and  4th  lines),  is  described 
in  the  modern  metrical  tracts  written  by  Tadhg  6g  0  hUiginn 
and  Giolla  Brighde  6  hKoghusa  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  (See  Irish  Book  Lover,  XXI,  1933,  pp.  33,  107)  as  an 
ogldchas  of  which  the  first  line  agrees  with  casbhairn  [older 
casbhairdne]  and  the  second  with  rannaigheacht  bheag.  A  Middle 
Irish  metrical  tract  published  by  Thurneysen,  Ir.  Texle  III  68, 
gives  it  two  names  Ac  [fh\reslige  [  =  poetry  that  lies  against  ?| 
"as  regards  their  [i.e.  the  lines  of  two  types?]  being  chanted 
together  (?)"  and  Cro  cumaisc  etir  randaigechl  mbicc  7  casbairdni 
[=  mixed  blood  (?)  between  rannaigheachl  bheag  and  casbh- 
airdne]  "as  regards  their  being  differentiated  (?)."  (')  If  the 
name  Ae  fhreslige  had  survived  into  the  modern  period  its  first 
word  would  have  appeared  as  Aoi. 
Late  rimes  The  rimes  in  the  present  poem  especially  the  three-syllabled 
rimes,  are  the  imperfect  rimes  of  oglachas  poetry,  not  the 
rimes  of  dan  direach.  This  in  itself  may  be  a  sign  of  lateness. 
A  surer  si<m,  however,  is  the  lengthening  of  syllables  which  are 
treated  as  short  in  the  Middle  Irish  period,  and  in  the  poetry 
of  the  classical  schools.  Thus  Morna  rimes  with  dhd-san,  cdra, 
mdna  and  tslogh-sa  (4,  10,  55,  63).  other  such  rimes  are 
c[h]omfwac-sa :    gldrghasta  (li»),  drarmach:   chomhramhaigh  (48), 


(I)  Aci  resligi  riaha  canluin  i  naenbaili  7  cro  cumaisc  jria  ndcliiighiidh. 
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adubhrattar  :  sulb[h]asgadh  (39),  ndubhramair  :  chulsgathaigh  (56). 
The  rime  munchaolmhe  :  urlaighe  (32)  is  based  on  an  artifi- 
cial (?)  pronunciation  which  preserves  the  three  syllables  of 
urlaighe  as  in  Middle  Irish  and  yet  lengthens  the  i  as  in  Modern 
Irish. 

Another  argument  against  a  Middle  Irish   origin  is  the  occur-    Other  signs 
rence    of    the  td...ina   construction  (atii...am  eolach,   1).      In   31     °     a  enes: 
"  do  bhi   sin   'na  nuallghubha"   is  probably  another  instance  of 
the  same  construction.     Independent  pronouns  occur  in  39,  65 
and  66.     No  true  infixed  pronoun  occurs. 

If  the  rimes,  the  use  of  the  td...ina  construction,  and  the  Date 
frequency  of  the  independent  pronoun,  are  against  a  date  in 
the  Middle  Irish  period,  the  vocabulary  forbids  assigning  the 
poem  to  a  date  as  late  as  the  15th  century.  The  Irish  trans- 
lation of  Maundeville's  Travels  (ZCP  I-II),  made  towards  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  contains  comparatively  few  words  not 
common  in  the  modern  dialects.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  vocabulary  to  poems  LV,  LVIII  and  LXV  which  cannot 
be  later  than  the  opening  years  of  the  16th  century  (See  infra 
the  notes  to  those  poems).  The  vocabulary  of  this  poem  on  the 
contrary  is  about  as  archaic  as  that  of  poem  IX  (See  infra 
notes  to  poem  IX).  A  degenerate  infixed  pronoun,  either 
meaningless  or  pleonastic,  is  used  in  st.  51  (duss-rad) ;  an 
inflected  copula  (isam)  is  used  in  st.  68,  and  a  disyllabic  copula  + 
preposition  (diarbho)  in  st.  14.  Such  forms  reminiscent  of 
Middle  Irish  occur  occasionally  in  the  Irish  of  the  13th  century. 
(See  below  the  notes  to  poems  XXIII  and  XXXV).  The  poem 
was  therefore  probably  written  either  in  the  13th  or  in  the 
early  14th  century. 

The  poem  has  been  mentioned  supra  p.  xcvi. 


3c     chodarsan  (  :  bhuadhbhallaigh),  recte  chuadarsan. 

4b  Omit  ag  (For  the  other  lines  of  the  quatrain  cf.  Mac  Neill's  suggestions 
Pt.   I,  p.  lx). 

7  Read  this  stanza  before  st.  6  (See  Corrigenda),  and  translate  : '  (To  keep) 
that  watch  (for  him)  for  a  single  night,  Goll  besought  of  his  kinsfolk.  Their 
speech  was  that  their  [i.  e.  the  enemies'?]  excessive  number  wouldnot  be 
checked  by  edged  weapons  '. 

lie     neamhg[b\othach  '  no  shame  '  (from  guth  '  blame  '). 

15  Fionn,  when  he  had  been  refused,  turned  [literally  '  set  his  face '] 
quickly,  after  the  others,  to  Caoilte  :  his  refusal  was  just  as  ready  '  [literally 
'  refusal  from  them  had  not  been  more  prompt  ']. 

ISc,  d,  gor  g[h]eall...  do  c[h]oisg...  cannot  mean  'had  undertaken  to  stay...' 
as  translated.  The  couplet  should  probably  be  translated  '  That  he  (Cairill) 
had  promised  a  reluctant  (?)  band  to  stay  Goll  on  the  morrow  '. 


1  I  NOTES  (CF.   P.  2  AND  PP.  CVII-CXVII)  [V 

22a    aghoidh,  recte  adhoigh :  the  translation  should  be  '  that  night,  '  not 

afterwards.  ' 

22c     cia  le  ndamhaighther  'by  whom  it  is  granted,  '  i.e.  'who  has  agreed.' 

23c  ccoicedha  (normally  ccoicedh,  mod.  spelling  gcuigeadh)  is  an  impossible 
form  for  the  gen.  pi.  of  cdicedh '  a  Fifth,  '  '  a  province  '.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  some  slight  corruption  of  the  text  (cf.  Corrigenda). 

24a  Read  cruind-certach  as  a  single  compound  word  to  give  the  trisyllabic 
ending  required  by  the  metre  (see  cruinnchearlach  in  the  Glossary  infra). 

24c  It  is  unlikely  that  the  original  poet  of  this  lay  tieated  dhdibh  as  an 
enclytic,  making  with  haim[h]neart, for  metrical  purposes,  a  single  trisyllabic- 
word  (prepositional  pronouns  were  normally  fully  stressed  in  the  dan 
direach  period).     The  correct  reading  is  uncertain. 

25a     Eachtc[h]olla  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons. 

28c     in  tinnscetail  translated  '  of  his  strategy,  '  better  '  of  his  undertaking.' 

30c     Translate  :  '  though  it  was  a  great  error  on  their  part.  '. 

33c  airmnemnach  (:  Gairbhtheghlach),  mistranslated  'with  pearly  weapons' 
as  though  it  were  a  synonym  of  airm-nemhannda  from  ninth  (niamh,  Maunde- 
ville,  §  191)  '  a  pearJ  '  ;  recte  airmneimhneach  '  with  fierce  weapons  ',  as 
the  rime,  though  imperfect,  suggests  :  cf.  O'Gr.vdy's  Cataogue,  p.  52,  a 
chlann  airmnimhneach"  holders  of  fierce  weapons." 

34a     Nemhainn,  recte  Nemhnainn. 

40d     aingidh  :  see  glossary. 

42c     a  bheirt  '  his  clothes  '  (omitted  in  translation). 

51b  ina  mballaibh  '  piece  by  piece  '.  The  translation  of  the  couplet  should 
be  '  Fionn  gave  him  that  harness  successively,  piece  by  piece.  ' 

56c  chiilsgathaigh  {sic  leg.  See  Corrigenda).  The  shortness  of  the  a,  appa- 
rently [but  cf.  irregular  rimes  in  32  and  30]  supported  by  the  rime  with 
ndubhramair,  suggests  a  compound  of  cul"  head  of  hair  "  (Dinneen)  and  sgoth 
"  a  tuft"  (Dinneen). 

59c  gerghonta  (:  Fearrdhomhain)  translated  'keen-wounded'  as  though 
the  first  component  part  were  ge'r  '  keen  '.  The  rime  suggests  rather  that  it 
is  connected  with  gearraim  '  I  cut  '. 

60a     Insert  '  full  '  before  '  active  '  in  the  translation. 

07a     mon  n-am  sin  recte   nwn  n-ionaimsinl   (see   Glossary). 


V  THE  BATHING  OF  OISfN'S  HEAD 


Date  The  language  of  this  poem  is  that  of  the  early  12th  century. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  singular  copula  forms  where 
the  subject  is  plural,  the  adverbial  use  of  an  emphasizing 
giodh  before  plural  pronouns  in  20,  22,  24  being  already  establ- 
ished in  the  Old  Irish  Period  (see  Pedersen,  Grarnm.  II,  p.  207). 
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On  the  other  hand  plural  copula  forms  are  preserved  in  22,  24, 
25  gid  (see  Corrigenda),  rabsat  (see  Corrigenda),  isad  (better  it : 
see  Mac  Neill's  correction  Pt.  I,  p.  Lxi),  gursat,  robsat.  There 
are  no  singular  predicative  adjectives  where  plural  forms  might 
be  expected.  Plural  predicative  adjectives  occur  in  24,  25. 
The  independent  ace.  pronoun  e  in  31  might  be  omitted  without 
injury  to  sense  or  metre.  Infixed  pronouns  occur  in  29,  30,  36. 
In  29  the  infixed  pronoun  has  its  full  pronominal  meaning.  In  30 
it  may  be  meaningless,  but  may  perhaps  carry  a  dative  meaning. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  of  which  it  forms  a  part  in  36  is  obscure. 
Norn,  forms  for  the  accusative  do  not  occur  where  they  can  be 
controlled  by  the  rime.  Special  accusative  forms  for  the  femin- 
ine singular,  and  for  the  plural  of  an  o-stem,  are  supported  by 
the  rime  in  seilg(  :  feirg)  5,  beathaidh  (  :  fuil)  15,  and  domha 
(  :  locha)  4  (see  note  on  4c).     Many  old  words  occur. 

The  metre  is  Deibhidhe,  some  of  the  couplets  being  in  Deibh-       Metre 
idhe  Ghuilbneach.  An  internal  rime  is  usual  in  the  second  couplet 
of   the    quatrain.     The    rime   ngurt :  fiadhmhuc    (12)    would    be 
correct  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Middle   Irish  period.  For 
elision  see  infra  note  on  18d. 

la  A  bhen  den,  recte  de'na,  a  bhen,  the  last  words  of  the  poem.  An  impera- 
tive form  den  could  hardly  have  occurred  at  so  early  a  date  (See  p.  cxiv). 
Washing  of  a  warrior's  head  by  a  woman  is  referred  to  in  the  Icelandic 
Heidarviga  Saga,  XXVII,  cited  by  Miss  D.  M.  Hoare  The  Works  of 
Morris  and  of  Yeats  in  Relation  to  Early  Saga  Literature  (1937)  p.  10. 

lc     Mac  Neill's  emendation  (Pt.  I,  p. lxi)  is  unnecessary  and  increases  the 
number  of  syllables  to  eight.  Mor  an  modh '  a  great  work, '  or '  a  great  honour. ' 
2c     in  c[h]inn  sin  (  :  trillsi),  recte  in  chinn  se. 

2d  trillsi  thonnbhuidhe  recte  trillse  [d]tonnbbuidhe  '  yellow-surfaced  (or 
'  wave-yellow')  tresses  '  (-e=  O.  I.  &  Mid.  I.  gen.  pi  of  z'-stems). 

4b  far  gndth  mdr  ccosccar.  The  original  reading  was  doubtless  far  gndth 
coscar  con  '  on  which  hounds  used  to  triumph  '  (For  justification  see  Corri- 
genda). 

4c  doim[h]  (sic  leg.  :  see  Corrigenda).  This  nom.  form  for  the  ace.  plur. 
of  an  o-stem  is  suspect.  The  line  should  be  altered  to  dar  mharbhsam  domha 
donna  :  domha  then  gives  the  internal  rime  with  locha  usual  in  the  second 
distich  of  the  quatrain. 

fOa  Meyer  thinks  that  dobert  should  be  corrected  to  the  future  '  dobir, ' 
which  gives  better  sense. 

11a    naoidhe  '  bright  '. 

lib     Insert  '  better  '  after'  profited  '  in  the  translation. 

18c  raith,  recte  rath  ( :  galraightheach).  The  translation  should  be  altered 
to  '  good  fortune  has  completely  ( ?)  deserted  me.  ' 

18d  The  lack  of  elision  in  this  line  is  a  further  proof  of  the  poem's  Middle 
Irish  origin  (C/.  p.  11,  note  to  8c). 
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20d  The  line  as  it  stands  lacks  a  syllable  :  for  leimdis  read  perhaps  no- 
Iheinndis  '  used  to  split.  ' 

23d     f[h]aicim  (f  not  dotted  in  MS),  recte  jhechaim  (  :  dechuinn)? 

26d  cro  fhinne  Meyer  suggests  Crojhinnc  [a  person  or  place*.'].  The 
meaning  probably  is  *  when  he  carried  off  Cormac  of  Crofhionn  '. 

29a  ro  ling.  A  first  pers.  form  is  wanted.  Read  ro  lingius  and  alter  Is 
ann  to  Ann? 

30d  chomhraidh  (31a  nom.  com[h]ra),  apparently  a  part  of  a  shield,  the 
'  box  ' :  see  AS  1645  note. 

31c,  d.  The  true  translation  of  this  couplet  would  seem  to  be  'whoever 
would  like  the  gold  would  find  it  in  the  middle  of  it  '. 

33b     a  falach  (sic  leg.  :  see  Corrigenda) '  of  its  rings  '. 

35d     ro  f[h]oilc[h]i[o]s  '  I  hid  '. 

36       See  correction  wrongly  numbered  38  in  Pt.   I,  p.  lxi. 

38b  do  dhleirinn  (sic  in  the  intention  of  the  scribe?  See  Corrigenda),  recte 
do  dhleisinn  '  I  should  have  a  right  to  ',  -s  subj.  of  dlighim.  used  here  as  a 
conditional,  as  also  in  st.  4  of  Muireadhach  Albanach  [6  Dalaigh]'s  Mairg 
threigius  inn,  a  Amhlaoimh,  RIA  MS  A  IV  3,  p.  863,  I.  16.  For  the  form  cf. 
no-dlesed,  etc.,  Pederson  §  705  ;  dlised,  Irish  Texts,  ed.  Fraser,  Grosjean, 
and  O'  Keefe,  III,  p.  6,  17. 


VI  THE    FRAY  AT  LOCH  LUIG 


Date  The  language  of  this  poem   seems  to  be  that  of  the  second 

half  of  the  12th  century.  The  following  words  are  particularly 
suggestive  of  Middle  Irish  :  osuic  1,  lodmair  4,  7,  8,  iomairg  14, 
jo  bithin  18, rusjubadh  20, ro-siacht  21, oglaighthear  23,  tdruill  28, 
oldds  28,  coimhdhine  32.  The  meaninglessness  of  the  infixed 
-s-  and  -dus-  in  7,  15,  20  and  17  is  a  sign  of  lateness.  Another 
sign  of  lateness  is  the  use  of  se  in  the  phrase  ro  m[h]arbh  se  19. 
A  special  accusative  form,  which  can  be  checked  by  the  rime, 
occurs  as  the  object  of  a  verb  in  st.  18,  laimh  (  :  d'  edrdin).  No 
other  object  forms  (either  inflected  or  not  inflected)  which  may 
be  checked  by  the  rime  occur.  There  is  no  occasion  for  in- 
flected copula  forms,  nor  for  accusative  pronouns  (cither  indep- 
endent or  infixed).  j& 
Commentary  A  summary  of  the  story'  of  this  lay,  with  a  few  words  of 
commentary,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Christiansen's  Vikings  93. 
Metre  The  metre  is  Deibhidhe.  The  opening  couplets  (seoladh)  of 
the  quatrains  are  sometimes  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbncach.  The 
rimes  are  correct  according  to  classical  laws. 
The  poem  has  been  mentioned  supra,  p.  cv. 
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lb     osuic  '  foot-washing  '  (a  sign  of  welcome). 
5a     sgis   leinn  '  we  were  weary  '. 

7c  The  line  as  it  stands  has  a  syllable  too  many.  The  corruption 
probably  lies  in  mo  ghenair  which  could  not  rime  with  cairdem[h]ail, 
not,  as  MacNeill  suggests  (Pt.  I,  p.  Ixi),  in  rusjrith  (see  Corrigenda). 

15d     na  greallaighe  is  almost  certainly  the  genitive  of  a  place-name. 

18b     The  translation    '  was  knit  '  should  be  altered  to  '  was  decided. 

19b  leimionnach  '  leaping,  '  recte  beimionnach  '  striking  '  (see  Corri- 
genda). 

20c     sruth  goir  may  be  a  place-name. 

20d  luaithleacaiyh  (  :  goir).  This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  poem  ot 
a  three-syllabled  riming  with  a  one-syllabled  word.  Moreover  the  sudden 
transition  from  Leacdn  to  Leacach,  who  was  a  different  person  (see  13), 
renders  the  whole  couplet  suspect. 

27c,  d.  chumhaidh,  echtgonaidh  apparently  stand  for  chumhaigh,  e'cht- 
ghonaigh  (Cf.chatharmuidh  for  chalharmuigh  in  28b)  :  if  so  cru  is  a  dat.  sg. 
fem.  Its  etymology  suggests  that  it  was  originally  neuter  (cf.  Pedersen 
Gramm.  &  Thurneysen  Handbuch,  Indexes).  Its  gender  in  Mid.  Ir.  is 
hard  to  determine,  but  it  seems  not  to  be  fem.  in  cru  cride,  Windisch's 
Tain  5789. 

31d  Literalh  '  in  triumphing  over  his  first  slaying  '  (Cf.  guine,  cetguine 
Windisch  Tain  ;  cetguine  Contrib.). 

33b  m'adsa...  coimhdhine  (from  comh  +  dine  '  a  generation')  '  my  coe- 
vals '. 
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The  inflection  of  the  copula  in  stanzas  1  and  28  is  a  clear  Date 
sign  of  the  Middle  Irish  origin  of  this  poem.  Infixed  pronouns 
of  the  first  person  occur  with  their  full  meaning  in  stanzas  26 
and  28.  Independent  accusative  pronouns  occur  in  14b, d,  and 
in  22c.  In  stanza  24  there  is  a  meaningless  infixed  -d-.  In 
stanza  22  the  infixed  -d-  is  either  meaningless  or  helps  to  mark 
the  relative  use  of  the  verb.  The  meaningless  infixed  -s-  in 
ros-fothracdaois,  st.  1,  was  perhaps  used  to  obtain  an  extra 
alliteration  with  ftena,  which  already  alliterates  with  ffu.il  (Cf. 
footnote  1.  p.  54).  Such  degenerate  uses  of  the  infixed  pronoun 
are  characteristic  of  late  Middle  Irish.  A  predicative  adjective 
agreeing  with  a  plural  subject  is  not  inflected  in  st.  29.     Ana- 
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Other 
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mischief 


lytic  forms  of  the  verb  do  not  occur.  A  special  form  for  the 
ace.  sg.  fern,  is  supported  by  the  rime  in  stanza  2,  ngliaidh 
( :  chiaidh).  A  nom.  form  laoigh  for  an  ace.  pi.  is  supported 
by  the  metre  in  stanza  3.  Elsewhere  nom.  forms  are  consistently 
used  for  the  ace,  but  might  be  altered  without  injuring  rime 
or  metre  (See  stanzas  1U,  13,  14,  17,  27).  The  occurrence  of 
at  least  one  unclassical  accusative  form,  the  frequency  of  the 
independent  pronoun  and  of  the  degenerate  use  of  the  infixed 
pronoun,  and  the  non-inflection  of  the  predicative  adjective, 
suggest  that  the  poem  was  not  written  before  the  second  half 
of  the  12th  century.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  vocabulary,  which,  though  it  contains  some 
words  suggestive  of  Middle  Irish,  is  more  modern  than  would  be 
expected  in  an  early  12th  century  poem. 

The  metre  is  as  in  poem  I. 

Longer  versions  of  this  poem  are  to  be  found  :  1  in  the  Book 
of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  ed.  by  Rev.  A.  Cameron  in  his  Rel. 
Celt.  I,  pp.  72-75  :  2°  in  the  unpublished  Acallam  na  Senorach 
(described  by  Dr.  Hyde  in  Rev.  Celt.  XXXVIII  289)  contained 
in  RIA  MS  24  P  5  (for  this  poem  see  24  P  5,  p.  493  [pencil  pagin- 
ation 421]  sq.  :  copied  in  23  L  22,  p.  434  sq.  ;  also  appearing 
in  F  V  2,  p.  238  sq.,  as  pointed  out  by  Prof.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly 
in  his  Indexes  to  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  Scottish 
Gaelic  Studies  IV  52).  The  RL\  MS  version  begins  Teighim 
toiscc  d'fhuluccadh  Finn  :  the  first  line  of  the  version  in  the  Bk. 
of  the  Dean  of  Lismore  is  transliterated  by  Prof.  O'Rahilly, 
op.  cit.,  Teighim  toisg  d'fhuaslagadh  Finn.  Twenty  stanzas  of 
the  RIA  MS  version,  beginning  Teighim  ann  do  shtir  na  n-iath, 
consisting  of  a  list  of  the  birds  and  animals  collected  by  Caoilte, 
have  been  published,  with  a  translation  by  O'Curry,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  RIA  VII  (1859).  O'Curry  gives  as  his  source 
an  RIA  MS  then  known  as  "  S.  149,  2/36"  of  the  Hodges  and 
Smith  collection.  Though  O'Curry  has  altered  the  spelling 
he  was  probably  using  the  MS  now  known  as  23  L  22  (a  copy 
of  21  P  5  already  mentioned).  Both  the  version  in  the  Dean's  Bk 
and  the  RIA  MS  version  differ  very  much  from  the  Duanaire 
version.  Many  of  the  differences  might  be  explained  as  due  to 
oral,  as  opposed  to  literary,  transmission  of  the  lay  (Cf.  Christ- 
ian m-.n    Vikings    16). 

In  11.  4977-8  of  the  published  Acallam  na  Senorach. ed.  Stokes, 
Caoilte  refers  to  his  feat  in  these  words,  in  la  ro  fuaslaices  Find  6 
Chormac  7  tucus  in  chorrimirchi  do.  "  the  day  I  redeemed  Finn 
from  Connac  and  gave  him  the  odd  drove".  Caoilte  also  refers 
to  his  collecting  '  a  couple  of  every  wild  creature  '  ib.  11.  3615, 
7371.  Beginning  at  1.  7372  and  I.  7377,  ib.,  are  quatrains  referring 
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to  the  mischief  of  the  Duanaire  lay,  5,  3.  Cf.  the  mischief  of 
tuatha  Luchra  to  free  their  king,  O'Gr..  Sil.  Gad.,  I,  247. 

A  10th  or  11th  century  (*)  prose  version  of  the  drove  theme 
(p.  lix,  item  xvni)  makes  Caoilte  collect"  a  couple  of  every  wild 
animal  in  Ireland"  as  a  bridal  gift  (2)    from  Fionn   to   Grainne 

The  poem  has  been  mentioned,  p.  ex.  n.  4. 


lb     There  is  alliteration  between  dith  edrom  (sic  leg.:  see  Corrigenda). 
Translate  the  whole  line  :  '   I  was  warlike,  keen  and  light.  ' 

7b     is  bei.t  in  doirseoir  umam  '  with  tie  doorkeeper's  robe  about  me'. 

7c     echl,   recte  acht   (Meyer). 

8d     The  a  of  um  (  =  im)  is  not  elided  (Cf.  note  on  V  18d). 

10b  laoidhthe  a  modern  gen.  pi.  Neither  laoidhthe  nor  the  older  forms 
(O.  &  Mid.  Ir.  *laide  [in  modern  spelling  laoidhe]  ;  classical  Ir.laoidheadh) 
give  good  rime  with  Caollti  (24  P  5  has  a  different  reading). 

10c  ni  fhoirshenadh  recte  ni  fhoirsenadh  '  would  not  light,  '  from 
forosnai  (ni  fhuisainfeadh  in  prose  introduction,  24  P  5,  foot  of  p.  491, 
[pencil  pag.  419]:  ni  adhainfeadh,  ibidem,  p.  495,  in  corresponding  verse 
of  lay). 

lid  in  teg[h]  cuitc[h]ionn  apparently  a  synonym  for  fiailteach  '  a 
privy  '  :  cf.  note  on  12d. 

12b     a  aimhleas  '  his  harm  '  '  to  injure  him  '  :   cf.  next  note. 

12d  According  to  the  prose  introduction  in  24  P  5.  p.  492  [420],  it  was 
geis  for  the  king  in  Tara  to  receive  '  the  moss  of  Seisgeann  Uairbheoil  '. 
The  story  of  stanzas  11-12  is  there  told  as  follows  :  "  In  tan  thdirrnig  an 
t-6l"  ol  Caoilte,  «  toccpuimsi  in  ccoinnil  7  ruccois  learn  i  re  cois  in  rlgh  gosan 
bhfialteach  :  7  do  shuidhis  ar  a  dheisldimh  dochum  aimhleasa  do  dhenomh  ; 
7  fa  geis  don  ri  do  bhiadh  i  tTeamhraigh  »,  ol  Caoilte.  «  caonnach  Seisccinn 
Fuairbheoil  d'fhacchail ;  7  gerbh  eadh  taccusa  dhosamh  ina  laimh...  .» 

13  The  translation  of  this  stanza  should  be  :"  I  brought  in  warm  Tara 
the  woman-companion  from  her  husband  :  the  wife  of  this  man-companion 
I  gave  away  to  that  bed- fellow." 

15c     Gile  in  Ailt  recte  Gile  i  n-Ailt  '  Brightness  in  Blade  "? 

15d     cloidhiom,   recte   cloidhimh   (Cf.    Corrigenda). 

16d     d',  recte  do  :  am,  recte,  m' . 

17a  in  gheilt  (here  and  in  26a),  hardly"  the  wild  man",  but  rather  the 
name  of  some  kind  of  bird. 


(1)  Meyer  ZCP  I  458,  dates  it  to  the  13th  cent.  In  Fianaigecht, 
p.  xxni,  he  dates  it  to  the  9th  or  10th  cent.  The  frequent  use  of  re- 
forms in  narrative  suggests  that  a  9th  cent,  date  is  too  early.  A  date 
in  the  13th  cent,  is  manifestly  too  late. 

(2)  This  version  of  the  theme  resembles  the  international  folktale  of 
the  rabbit-herd,  who,  with  the  help  of  his  magic  pipe,  calls  rabbits  to- 
gether, and  thereby  wins  a  princess  as  his  bride  (Aarne-Thompson  570), 
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18a     ccoiltibh,  recte  coilltibh  (6  c[h]oilltibh  24  P  5,  496  [4241). 

18c     dhoghrdn,  recte  dhobhrdn  (24  P  5). 

19d  da  choinchinn,  not  '  dog-heads,  '  but  the  dual  of  coinche  (also 
caoinche,  caoince),  a  kind  of  bird  (See  glossary  to  O'  Rahilly's  Measgru 
Ddnta,  Pt.  I)    (21  P  5  has  di  chaoince). 

21c  a  Fiodh  Ghaphra  guirm,  recte  a  F.  Ghabhrdin  ghuirm,  as  the 
grammar,  the  existence  of  a  F.  Gabhrdin  (see  Hogan's  Onomaslicon)  and 
the  reading  of  24  P  5  (a  Fiodh  Gabhrdin  Guill)  suggest. 

25a  fan  Idgh  (  :  gabha.il).  There  seems  to  be  no  word  lagh  ("  laigh", 
Meyer)  meaning  '  mud  '  '  mire  '  [Lath  '  mud  ',  Laws  Glossary,  &  ZCP 
VI,  267,  §  5,  has  a  short  a  :  cf.  West  Cork  spoken  Irish,  sa  laihaig  '  in  the 
mud  '.  There  is  a  word  Idib  '  mud  '  with  a  long  d  :  see  23  E  16,  p.  211. 
and  E  III  3,  p.  138,  4th  line  from  endj.  The  reading  of  24  P  5,  foot 
of  p.  498  [426]  (supported  by  Dean's  Bk.)  is  Do-chuaidh  mo  lacha  fo  Idimh 
'  My  duck  went  [from]  under  [my]  hand.  ' 

27a  in  chorr.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  heron  in  the  Duanaire 
version.  Two  herons,  however,  have  been  mentioned  earlier  in  the  poem 
in  the  Dean's  Bk.  and  in  24  P  5,  p.  496  [424]. 

28d  Loissionndin  (  :  fan),  recte  loissionndn,  a  synonym  for  the  sionnach 
of  st.  21  ?  In  the  early  prose  version  (supra,  p.  19,  1.  3)  losinan  is  clearly 
the  name  of  an  animal  :"  Cid  as  andsom  leat  tucaisl"  or  Cormac,  "  Ni 
ansa.  Romgab  do  kith  losinan,"  ar  Cailti.  In  a  note  (ZCP  I  461)  Meyer 
suggests  that  losinan  is"  a  derivative  from  loise'  fox  '  0'R.,M  but  confesses 
that  the  construction  of  the  whole  phrase  is  obscure  to  him. 


VIII    THE    CRANE-BAG 


Date  The  language  of  this  poem  is  that  of  the  13th  century,  or 

perhaps  the  very  late  Middle  Irish  period.  Analytic  forms  of  the 
verb  are  used  in  st.  8.  The  copula  and  predicative  adjective 
that  go  with  the  plural  subject  "  hseoid"  in  st.  14  are  not  in- 
flected. Independent  accusative  pronouns  occur  in  4,  5  and  18. 
No  infixed  pronouns  occur.  The  use  of  ad  chuirr  '  as  a  crane  ' 
in  connection  with  biaidh  tu  in  st.  8,  though  there  are  instances 
of  it  from  the  early  12th  century,  is  a  construction  more  common 
in  Modern  than  in  Middle  Irish  (see  p.  cxi.  n.  1).  The  vocabu- 
lary is  fairly  modern.  Nevertheless  a  number  of  words  remi- 
niscent of  Middle  Irish  occur  :  iomlaoite  1  ;  coinndealg,  see  be- 
low note  to  2c;  go  n-iolar  nglond  3;  bed  9;  budhd\h]ein  15. 
The  poem  may  belong  to  the  13th  century. 
Metre  The  metre  is  Deibhidhe,   the  opening  couplets  being  often  in 
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Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  An  internal  rime  is  frequent  in  the 
closing  couplets  of  the  quatrains.  The  rimes  follow  the  laws 
of  the  classical  period,  rimes  such  as  fhir  :  sedaibh,  st.3,  occurring 
in  the  looser  Deibhidhe  of  all  periods. 


2c     coinndealb  borb,  recte  coindealg  borb  '  fierce  comparison  '. 

6b  In  a  story  which  resembles  that  of  the  present  poem,  contained  in 
the  unpublished  Acallam  mentioned  in  the  notes  to  the  preceding  poem 
(See  24  P  5,  pp.  501-503,  pencil  pagination  429-432),  Abhartach  is  the  man 
beloved  by  the  rivals,  who  are  theie  called  Miadhach  [=  Aolffe]  and  Morann 
[=  Iuchra].  In  the  present  poem  Abhartach  is  Iuchra's  father.  For  a 
summary  of  the  ston  from  the  unpublished  Acallam  see  Reidar  Th. 
Christiansen  The  Vikings...  in  Irish...  Tradition  (Oslo  ;  1931),  pp.  418-419. 
9d     na  sed  '  of  the  treasures.  ' 

10c,  d.     Literally'  Afterwards  (it  is  no  lie)  he  had  it  [closed]  around    each 
of  those  treasures.  ' 

lie.     The  translation  is  doubtful  :    dubhdn   means    today     1)  a  fishing- 
hook  2)  a  kidney  (see  Mac  Cluin  Re'ilthini  Oir). 

13a     do  dhmimnibh  an  mhil  mhoir  '  of  the  whale's  ridges  (?)  '. 


IX  GOLL'S  MALEDICTION 


This  poem  has  also  been  edited  in   Irisleabhar  na  Gaedhilge     Bibliogra- 

IX  341  (source  unmentioned,  but  doubtless  the    Duanaire    Finn    phy  '  da,te  : 
,..,.  .  vowel 

MS).   Its  language  is  that  of  the  classical  period.  That  it  is  not    lengthening 

Middle   Irish  is  suggested  by  the  non-inflection   of  the  copula 

in  st.  1  and  by  the  construction  ni  b[h]iaidh  'na  hddhbha  in  st.  9. 

There  is  no  word  in  the  whole  poem  which  might  not   have 

occurred  in   Keating's  prose.     At  the  same  time  every  stanza 

has  at  least  one  word  rare  in  the  modern  dialects.     When  this 

comparatively  large  proportion  of  rare  words  is  compared  with 

the    extremely    small    proportion    contained      in    15th    century 

texts  (See  supra  notes  to  poem  IV),  one  is  inclined  to  attribute 

the  poem  to  the  first  half  of  the  classical  period.     On  the  other 

hand  the  rimes  oidhche  :  Bhaoisgne,  coidhche  :  Bhaolsccne  (2,  4), 

which  show  a  lengthening  of  syllables  short  (l)  both  in  Middle 


(1)  or  rather  half-long,  meadhonach'  :  cj.  Lia  Fail  IV  (1932),  p.  152. 
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Irish  poetry  and  in  the  poetry  of  the  schools,  make  one  hesitate 
in  assigning  it  to  a  very  early  date  in  the  classical  period. 
Poem  IV  shows  the  same  riming  system  and  a  vocabulary  simi- 
lar to  the  vocabulary  of  this  poem.  I  would  tentatively  assign 
them  both  to  some  date  between  1250  and  1400. 
Metre  The    metre    is    Rannaigheacht    Bheag.      The     rimes    are    the 

imperfect  rimes  of  oglachas  poetry. 

The  poem  has  been  mentioned  supra,  p.  xcv. 


7a     doimh  eallaidh,  recte  doimh  allaidh. 

8a     Ronain,  recte  Rondn  (  :  mhordn)  :  for  the  gen-  sg.     ending    in  -an 
<•/.  note  to  XXIV  22  a. 


X   GOLL'S    PARTING   WITH   HIS    WIFE 


Date,  etc.  The  vocabulary  and  language  of  this  poem  point  to  a  date 
the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  poem  and  of  poems  IV  and 
XXXV.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  four  poems  (as  also  poems 
III,  XLVIII,  L,  LXIV)  have  been  written  by  authors  sym- 
pathetic towards  Goll  and  the  House  of  Morna.  (Concerning  the 
local  origin  of  these  poems  MacNeill's  suggestion,  Pt.  I.,  p.  Ixv 
is  to  be  noted).  Independent  accusative  pronouns  occur  in 
7  and  19.  No  infixed  pronouns  occur.  Norn,  for  ace.  forms 
are  supported  either  by  the  metre  or  rime  in  13,  17,  18,  19  (iota, 
chroinn,  Muimhnigh,  s\h]leagh).  The  verbal  forms  are  those 
of  the  classical  period. 
Metre  The  metre  is  Deibhidhe.     The  opening  couplets   are  usually 

in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  Alliteration  is  frequent.  The  rimes, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  are  correct  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  classical  period. 
Bibliography  A  free  verse-translation  of  this  poem  is  given  in  The  Poem-Book 
of  the  Gael,  by  Eleanor  Hull  (1913).  The  scheme  of  the  original 
poem  is  considerably  altered  in  this  translation.  A  very  corrupt 
Scottish  Gaelic  version  may  be  found  in  Cameron's  Reliquiae 
Celticae  I  313. 

The  poem  has  been  mentioned  supra  pp.  xcv.  c. 


7d      tugus,  rode  luguis.   See  Corrigenda,     MacNeill's  note,  Pt.   I,  p.  Ixi 
mnv    be  deleted. 
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9c  Ud  laimh,  recte  the  unclassical  (dialectal)  form  le  do  Idimh'f  (Cf. 
Corrigendum  to  next  line).  Elision  renders  the  emendation  suggested  in 
Pt.  I,  p.    Ixi,    useless. 

16a,  b.  The  rime  bind :  tir  is  unclassical  (Cf.  p.  21,  last  line  and 
footnote). 


XI    THE   KINDRED   OF   FIONN 


That   this   poem    belongs   to   the    12th   century   is   suggested       Date 
strongly  by  the  forms  inus  dech  3,   am  eolach  5,   rudusbeabhsat  8. 
Other  words  suggestive  of  Middle  Irish  are  atbert,  ealla  buidhe  5, 
ran  9,    gaine  14  and  the  cheville  tolaibh  smacht  11.     The  frag- 
ment is  too  short  to  afford  opportunity  for  exact  dating. 

The  metre  is  Deibhidhe,  the  riming  system  that  of  the  Middle        Meter 
Irish  period. 


lc  rdidhmis  for  no  rdidhmis  (later  do  rdidhmis)  :  this  form  without  the 
psrticle  occurs  occasionally  (see  Glossary  s.v.  ro). 

Id  ruanach  (sic  MS),  recte  ruanaidh'l 

2c     The  a  of  or  must  not  be  elided  (cf.  supra  V  18  d  note). 

5c     abhus  (  :  Baoisgne)  recte  ille  (Meyer). 

5d     ealla  buidhe  '  fit  of  fondness  '  (Meyer). 

7d     bldith  '  smooth,  courteous  '. 

10     Cf.  similar  stanza  XII  11. 

lie     tolaibh  smacht  literally  '  with  floods  of  discipline.  ' 

14a  coirpthe,  translated  '  wicked  ',  here  probably  has  its  more  special 
meaning  '  incestuous  '.  (Daire,  according  to  Acallam  na  Sen.  536  sq. 
was  brother  to  Lughach  :  cf.  Duanaire  Finn  IV  14). 


XII  THE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  ALMHA 


The  inflected  copula  robsad     in  22  shows  that  this    poem  be-        Date 
longs   to   the    Middle    Irish    period.     The   twro-syllabled    copula 
forms  ger  bho  2,    nccha  24,  ncchar  26,  27,  the  distributive  genit- 
ive gach  einfhir  S  and  the  form  innissi  (==  O.I.  ind  i  se)  17,  are 
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also  suggestive  of  Middle  Irish.  The  vocabulary,  though  not 
very  ancient,  contains  many  words  which  would  not  be  expected 
in  post-Middle  Irish  Ossianic  lays  (e.g.,  cobhsaidh  3,  easgra, 
Ceilemhin  4,  nechta  6,  torc[h]ar  8,  sloighthe  21,  tualuing  22, 
shcaghainn  31,  as  also  the  chevillcs  miadh  ngle  21,  lith  go  ngus 
33).  The  poem,  however,  being  for  the  most  part  a  mere  list 
of  names,  offers  few  opportunities  for  exact  dating.  It  prob- 
ably belongs  to  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 
Metre  The  metre  is  Deibhidhe.     The  opening  couplets  of  the  quatrain 

are  often  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The  rimes  are  on  the  whole 
correct  according  to  the  laws  of  the  classical  period. 
Interpolation  The  subject  of  the  poem  lends  itself  to  interpolation.  The 
metre  of  st.  27  is  Rannaigheacht  Mhor.  This  stanza  has  there- 
fore certainly  been  interpolated.  Probably  many  other  stanzas 
have  been  interpolated  also. 


4a  mescca,  literally  '  of  intoxication  '. 

lie  gacha,  recte  gach.     Cf.  the  whole  stanza  with  XI   10. 

12a  sa  recte  asan  (first  a  elided). 

14b  gcriochaibh.  recte  criochaibh. 

17a  innissi  (=   O.  I.  ind  i  se)  '  these  '. 

18c,  d.     See  Corrigenda 

20a  For  Dala  in  tr.  read  Da'a. 

20c  Fer  da  Ghal  "  Man  of  Two  Exploits'*    is  almost  certainly  a    proper 
name. 

22b  tualuing  '  capable. 

24b  na,  recte  ndch  or  ndr. 

25c  crosdin  :  see  Glossary. 

29b  For  buileuch  read  builidh  '  pleasant  '  '  gentle'  (see  Corrigenda). 

3.3c  lith  go  ngus.  literally  '  a  festival   with  force  '. 


XIII     THE  HEADLESS  PHANTOMS 


Datc  The  presence  of  words  rare  alter  the  Middle    Irish  period,  the 

inflection  of  the  copula  in  14a  and  21d,  and  the  inflection  of  the 
predicative  adjective  in  1  la.  sufficiently  indicate  the  Middle 
Irish  origin  of  this  poem.  If  no  other  copy  were  available  the 
non-inflection  of  the  copula  in  1  li».  18b  and  38c,  the  non-in- 
flection of  the   predicative  adjective  in   14b   and  3<Sc.   and   the 
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occurrence  of  independent  accusative  pronouns  in  19c  and  38b, 
would  suggest  that  it  was  not  written  before  the  second  half  of 
the  12th  century.  Fortunately  in  the  Leabhar  Laighneach, 
transcribed  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  another  copy 
of  the  poem  exists.  In  this  copy  both  copula  and  predicative 
adjective  are  regularly  inflected.  It  contains  two  infixed  pronouns 
and  no  independent  pronouns.  Its  vocabulary  and  verbal 
forms  are  more  ancient  than  the  vocabulary  and  verbal  forms 
of  the  Duanaire  version.  The  original  poem,  therefore,  must 
have  been  written  as  early  as  the  opening  years  of  the  12th 
century. 

The  LL  version  has  been  published  with  an  introduction,  LL  version 
translation  and  notes  by  Stokes,  RC  VII,  289-307.  It  is  much 
superior  to  the  Duanaire  version,  contains  stanzas  that  are 
lacking  in  the  Duanaire,  gives  the  correct  forms  of  place-names 
which  are  corrupt  in  the  Duanaire  and  preserves  an  old  leading 
in  many  instances  where  the  Duanaire  has  adopted  a  modernized 
one.  (*)  The  Duanaire  could  be  of  help  in  establishing  the  original 
text  in  a  few  instances  onlv. 


(1)  The  following  list  of  modernisations  in  the  Duanaire  text  may  be 
of  interest.  The  older  forms  preserved  in  LL  are  given  first.  The 
Duanaire  readings  are  given  after  them  in  brackets.  The  stanzas  are 
referred  to  according  to  their  numbering  in  the  Duanaire  : 

la  luid  (other  reading);  2b  lodmar  (other  reading);  2c  fairgcd 
gail  (other  reading);  3a  lucait,  preteiite  plural  passive,  (Tigdis) ; 
10a  luid  (Riachtais)  ;  10b  lodsam  (legmaid)  ;  lOd  lodsam  (lodmar) 
[The  Old  Irish  1st  person  pi.  pret.  of  this  verb  would  have  ended  in 
-mar.  The  ending  -sam  must  have  crept  in  from  s-preterite  forms  in  the 
Mid.  Ir.  period,  when  there  was  fluctuation  between  the  two  sets  of  prete- 
rite-endings. The  ending  -mar  ultimately  became  generalized,  so  that  all 
verbs,  whether  those  which  etymologically  should  have  had  an  s-preterite, 
or  those  which  had  by  analogy  assumed  s-preterite  forms,  such  as  lodsam 
in  the  LL  reading  of  the  present  word,  either  developed  etymologically 
unjustifiable  deponential  forms,  or,  as  in  lodmar  of  the  Duanaire  rea- 
ding, returned  to  an  historically  justifiable  deponential  form]  ;  11a  nirsar 
(niorsam)  ;  14b  ropsal  li'ialha  (ba  lor  luath)  ;  18b.  c  toisciu,  laisciu 
(luaithe  in  each  instance) ;  25c  laid  '  he  flings  '  (other  reading)  ; 
25d  naron-much  (other  reading  to  avoid  infixed  pronoun)  ;  stanza 
wanting  in  Duanaire  between  25  and  26  preserves  an  old  dative  form 
eaelmuneol :  mor ;  30b  marbu  (mairph)  ;  33b  tucail,  pret.  pi.  passi- 
ve, (other  reading)  ;  34b  ni  duadus  (nochar  iothas) ;  34d  arai  (ar  son)  : 
35a  thanac  (tcinguis)  ;  38b  cia  n-ar-cobrad  (cia  do  (hoirfedh  sin[n])  ; 
38c  ropsar  marba  (ba  ro  mharbh  sinne) ;  43a  atracht  (ro  eirigh)  ;  stanzas 
lacking  between  43  and  42  lodsam,  lodmar,  dluig  ;  44a  lodsamar  (other 
reading). 
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[XIII 


Other  The  story  of  the  ech  dub,  omitting  all  mention  of  the  phantoms, 

version  of   js  \0\f\  jn  prose  in  the  published  Acallam  na  Senorach,  ed.  Stokes. 

T  D'U'I     OI   I  lit' 

story  :       U.  1595-1618,  with  quotation  of  stanzas  4,  6,  13,  and  of  a  variant 
Caolftc  and  0f  st.  12,  of  the  Duanaire  lay.     Caoilte  is  there,  as  in  the  Duan- 
aire  (cf.   infra  note  to  44a),   supposed  to  be  the   narrator,   not 
Oisin. 


Other 
version  of 
the  poem  ; 
Caoilte 


Tn  the  unpublished  Acallam  in  RIA  MS  24  P  5,  mentioned 
in  the  notes  to  poem  VII  (p. 18),  Oisin  takes  the  place  of  Caoilte  : 
it  is  he  who  has  the  conversation  with  Dearg  mac  Eoghain 
and  Oisin  (stokes,  1.  1559  sq.)  :  it  is  he  who  relates  in  prose  the  story  of  the 
ech  dub.  The  author  of  the  unpublished  Acallam  then  continues 
(24  P  5,  p.  129):  Conadh  do  dheimhniughadh  an  neithe  sin  ad- 
ubhramor  do-rinne  Oisin  an  laoidh,  ire  sets  7  athtuirsi,  a  n-aonach 
Life,  a  Laighnibh,  an  tan  do  ghoirthi  Guaire  Dall  de,  ar  ndul  a 
radhairc  uaidh,  co  n-ebheirt : 

(A)onach  anil  luidh  an  rlgh  ... 

A  version  of  the  complete  lay  follows,  consisting,  according  to 
Miss  M.  E.Byrne,  Cat.  of  Ir.  MSS  in  the  RIA  (Fasc.III),  p. 277, 
of  49  quatrains.  This  version  has  not  been  used  in  preparing 
the  notes  to  the  particular  lines  and  words  of  the  Duanaire 
version  infra.  In  RC  XXXVIII  289  sq.,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde 
discusses  the  general  substitution  of  Caoilte  for  Oisin  in  the 
published  Acallam  (See  also  Christiansen  Vikings  15  sq.). 
More  than  one  writer  has  pointed  out  that  this  lay,  and  the 
11th  or  12th  century  prose  version  of  the  same  tale,  edited  by 
Stern,  RC  XIII  5  sq.,  resemble  in  plot  a  group  of  Modern  Irish 
tales  conveniently  described  as  bruidhean  stories  (!)  by  Dr 
Reidar  Th.   Christiansen   in  his    Vikings,   p.   26  n.   1  ;   p.   28  ; 


Bruidhean 
stories 


(1)  The  bruidhean  type  of  story  relates  how  Fionn  was  enticed  to  a 
magic  dwelling  (bruidhean),  and  how  he  suffered  ill  treatment  there. 
Typical  examples  are  :  the  present  poem  and  its  variants  :  the  three  Early 
Modern  tales  Bruidhean  Chaorlhainn,  Bruidhean  Che'ise  Corainn  (See 
notes  to  Poem  XXXV  infra),  Bruidhean  Eochaidh  Bhig  Dheirg  ;  various 
folk  versions  of  these  three  tales  ;  other  folk  tales,  such  as  the  Lorcan  tales 
isii]>ra,  p.  xxiv  sq.),  and  Conan  in  Ceash  (J.  H.  Simpson,  Poems  of  Oisin, 
1857,  218,  from  Mayo  ;  P.  Kennedy  Leg.  Fiet.,  1866,  232,  mentioned  again 
in  note  to  st.  41  infra),  and  the  Scottish  Fionn  'an  Taigh  a'  Bhlair- 
lihuidhe  (RC  I  194  sq.)  ;  the  poems  Seilg  Shlfibhe  Fuaid,  ed.  by  J.  O'Daly 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Soc,  VI,  1861,  p.  20  sq.,  and  Calh 
na  Suirghe.  ed.  Padruig  6  Briain  Bldithfhleasg  [1894],  p.  163  sq.  (cf. 
also  Modern  Philology,  X,  p.  9  sq.). 

Among  other  stories  which  either  definitely  belong  to,  or  at  least  bear 
siiinc  resemblance  to  the  hruidhran  tjpe,    I  lit'  following  may  be  mentioned  : 
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pp.  30-32,  and  Index  s.v.  Bruidhean  (Cf.  A.  H.  Krappe's  dis- 
cussion of  Christiansen's  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Gotting. 
gelehrt.  Anzeig.,  1932,  344  sq.  ;  and  cf.  also  Dr.  Robin  Flower 
Cat.  of  Ir.  MSS  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  II,  381).  In  st.  42  of  the 
present  lay  there  is  reference  to  an  event  described  in  Bruidhean 
Che'ise   Corainn   (See   note   to   42d,    infra). 

In   the   notes   to   the   particular  lines   below   no   attempt   has  Emendation 
been  made  to  establish    the  original  text.     Emendations  have 
been  introduced  from  the  Leabhar  Laiglmeach  text  (LL)  only 
where  they  are  required  to  give  sense  or  to  improve  the  metre. 

The  metre  of  the  poem  is  Deibhidhe.  The  opening  stanzas  Metre 
are  often  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The  usual  licences  common 
in  the  looser  Deibhidhe  of  all  periods  are  to  be  found  in  the  riming 
words.  The  rime  cnoc  :  hocht  (LL  cuocc  :  thocht)  in  18  would 
have  been  permitted,  even  in  dan  direach,  in  the  Middle  Irish 
period. 

Stokes,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  LL  version       English 
of  the  poem,  says  :  "  A  free  metrical  version  by  the  late  Dr  An-   translation, 
stcr   was   published   in   the   Dublin     University    Magazine,   vol. 
XXXIX,  where  it  is  entitled  the   Rath  of  Badammar,  and  the 
poem  is  noticed  in  O'Curry's  Lectures  on   the   Ms.   Materials  ot 
Irish  History,  p.  305  "  (RC  VII  289). 


la  ri  (  :  /(')  This  incorrect  form  for  the  gen.  sg.  is  avoided  in  the  LL 
version  Oenach  indiu  luid  in  ri. 

lb     An  echo  of  Currech  Lifi  cona   li,  RC  XIV  242? 

Id  Guaire  Dall,  apparently  a  name  given  to  Oisfn  in  his  old  age 
(cf.  variant  form  Guaire  Goll,  in  the  Dindshenchus  of  Ath  Liac  Find  : 
see  Gwynn  Metr.  Dind.  38,  and  supra,  p.  lviii,  item  IX).  That  Guaire 
Dall.  referred  to  here  and  in  the  next  line,  is  Oisln  and  not  Caoilte  is  shown 
below   in  the  note  to  44a  (cf.  also  supra  p.  26). 

3a     The  riming  of  tres  with  itself  is  avoided  in  LL. 


Acallam  na  Sendrach,  ed.  Stokes,  5006  sq.  ;  Duanaire  Finn  XVII  (cf. 
especially  44-56),  XXIII,  XXXVI.XLI,  LXL  LXVIII  ;  Laoidh  na  Sealga 
[the  hunt  on  Sliabh  gCuilinn]  (various  editions  :  e.g.,  by  Tadhg  6  Donn- 
chadha  in  his  Filidheacht  Fiannaigheachla,  1934,  p.  59  sq.)  ;  the  prose 
account  of  the  story  on  which  Laoidh  na  Sealga  is  based, in  Feis  Tighc 
Chondin,  Oss.,  Soc,  II,  p.  166  (cf.  also  Wexford  folk  version  mentioned 
supra,  p.xxvnr,  n.  1)  ;  the  beginning  and  end  of  Feis  Tighe  Chondin  (i.e., 
the  frame  into  which  the  stories  of  Feis  Tighe  Chondin  are  fitted),  ed. 
O'Kearney,  Oss.  Soc,  II  ;  the  story  of  Fionn's  visit  to  Cuanna's  house, 
told  in  Feis  Tighe  Chondin.  Oss.  Soc.  II  p.  146  :  Cui'-ecdh  Mhaoil  Ui 
Mhanandin    (Lia    Fail    III    87). 
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7c     The  correct  reading  which  is  preserved  in  LL  differs  from  Mac  Neill's 
emendation,  Pt.  I,  p.  lxi. 

Ida     rumhainn,  recte  roinn  (LL). 
12c     lean,  recte  knna  (LL). 

13a     «  Try  »  in  the  translation  should  he  altered  to"  exercise." 
!4d     nach  jhagmais,  recte  arna  bermis  (LL). 
15b     sporais  '  spurred  '   a  borrowed  word  :   LL   biialid. 
Hie     ulcha.     This  obscure  word  is  replaced  in  LL  by  lnber. 
17a,  b.     This  extra  couplet,  not  required  by  the  metre,  does  not  occur 
in  LL  (stanzas  14  to  1  7a,  b  are  very  differently  arranged  in  the  two  versions, 
and  LL  preserves  two  stanzas  not  found  in  the  Duanaire). 

1iia     chnoc.  LL  makes  it  clear  that  the  hill  referred  to  is   Bairnech  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  near  Killarney  (Ballyvourney,  West  Cork  ?). 

22c     bert  fdilte.     The  LL  reading  is  firl  feli  suggests  that  bert  is  a  noun  : 
the  translation  should  accordingly   be  altered   to  '  a  deed  of  welcome.  ' 
22c,  d     The  rime  ni :  A  Imhuini  does  not  occur  in  the  LL  reading. 
23d     dhisgir   dhloghdir  '  fierce   violent.  ' 

24c     The  LL  reading  dunaid  cornlaid  a  thaige  gives  better  sense. 
25b     do  gni  ar  n-ossaig  '  he  washes  our  feet  '    (Meyer).       Foot-washing 
(ossaig,  from  the  Latin  obsequium)  was  a  rite  of  hospitality. 

25c,  d     tein  :teinidh.     This   inartistic   rime   between   alternative     forms 
of  the  same  word  is  avoided  in  the  LL  reading. 
27a     eirgidh,  recte  eirghid  (ergit  LL). 
29c     dhiila'  desirable  (?)'. 
31c     ech  '  horse.  ' 
32a     ruinn,  recte  rinn  (rind  LL). 

33a  Xior  bh'  ionmhuinte,  recte  Nochor  brulhi  (LL)  '  No  (spit  of  them) 
had  been  cooked  '. 

33d,  34b  jeoil  eich.  LL  lias  /roil  om  and  biad  om  '  raw  flesh  ',  '  raw 
food.  '  Mrs  N.  K.  Chadwick,  Scott.  Gael.  St.  IV  116  sq„  holds,  on  slender 
evidence,  that,  in  a  lost  original  version  of  the  tale,  Fionn  ate  the  raw 
flesh,  and  by  so  doing  obtained  his  power  of  magic  vision.  More  probable 
is  her  suggestion  that  hearers  and  reciters  of  the  extant  versions  believed 
that  Fionn's  refusal  of  the  food  was  what  enabled  him  to  come  safe 
from  the  magic  house  :  on  the  safety  of  those  who  refuse  fairy  food  see 
Bialoideas  IV  3<s  1  fool  note. 
.'Me    hi/us,  rede  is    (See  Corrigenda). 

35a  liliii/iis,  recte  tanguis  (Sec  Corrigenda).  LL  lias  the  older  form 
ihanac. 

35c  'Ibis  line  with  its  peculiar  form  ros  iiucfa  has  been  altered  from 
is  derb  doraga  rib  fein  (LL)  '  it  is  certain  il  will  come  against  yourselves,  ' 
i.  c,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you. 

:;«',(■  do  g\h\abh  each  cend  aroile.  MacNeill  translates  as  though  crnd 
refers  lo  ecloidhemh  in  the  preceding  line.  However,  the  use  of  the  same 
phrase  in  XXXVIII  lf>  (Part  II)  renders  Ibis  interpretation  doubtful. 
Stokes  translates    '  Each  grasps  another's  head.  '     Whatever  the  exact 
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meaning  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  general  meaning  is  '  to  come  to  grips.  ' 

38b     sin   recte   sinn. 

38c     This   line   lacks   a   syllable,      for   true   reading    see  LL. 

-11  Parallels  to  the  magic  dwelling  which  disappears  when  morning 
comes  may  be  found  in  :  Seilg  Shleibhe  Fuaid  (Oss.  Soc.  VI  70  ;  Feis  T. 
Chondin,  Oss.  Soc.  II 157  (Miss  M.  Joynt's  ed.  1.  637)  ;  Duan.  Finn  XXXVI 
46.  Lust  is  punished  in  such  a  house  in  :  Cuireadh  Mhaoil  Ui  Mhanandin 
(Lia  Fail  III  112)  (Fionn  and  Uiarmuid  punished)  ;  Eachtru  Mhic  na  Mio- 
chomhairle  (cf.  P.  Kennedy  Leg.  Fid.,  1866,  p.  132)  ;  the  folktale  summar- 
ized by  Kennedy,  /.  c,  177  (Clare  version  among  Mr.  Delargy's  MSS  ; 
Ossianic  version,  Conan  in  Ceash,  mentioned  supra  p.  26  footnote  [Conan 
punished  :  house  does  not  disappear]).  Cf.  7th  or  8th  cent.  Compert 
Con  Cul.,  E.  Windisch  Ir.  T.  [I]  138  (child-birth  in  disappearing  house)  ; 
9th  (?)  cent.  lmr.  Cur.  Maile  Diiin  (RC  IX  ;  K.  Meyer  Anecd.  I)  §§  16,  17 
(entertainment  by  maiden  in  disappearing  island)  ;  12th  cent.  Coir  An. 
version  of  Lugaid  Ldigde  story,  supra  p.  xlvi,  n.  3  (hateful  hag  transform- 
ed in  disappearing  house  :  cf.  similar  theme,  with  Diarmuid  as  hero,  J.  F. 
Campbell,  Pop.    Tales    III  428). 

42d  Cuillionn.  For  further  information  concerning  this  female  phan- 
tom see  infra  notes  to  XXXV. 

43b     arddha  eich,  recte  aradha  a  eich  as  translated. 

44a  Is  missi  Caoilie.  It  is  clear  that  originally  Caoilte  was  not  supposed 
to  be  the  reciter  of  the  poem.  The  true  reading  of  this,  the  concluding 
stanza  of  the  poem,  is  preserved  in  LL.  In  the  LL  reading  there  is  no 
attempt  to  attribute  the  p  oem  to  Caoilte.  In  Stanza  35  the  three  heroes 
about  whom  the  story  is  told  are  mentioned  by  name  as  Caoilte,  Fionn 
and  Oisln.  The  references  to  Fionn  and  Caoilte  are  consistently  in  the 
third  person,  the  references  to  Oisin  in  the  first  person  (cf.  especially 
stanza  13).  Therefore  Oisln  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  reciter  (cf.  p.  26). 
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The  text  of  this  poem  seems  to  have  suffered  in  transmission.  Unsatisfac- 
This  would  explain  the  apparent  lack  of  connection  between  tory  text 
the  story  of  the  boar-hunt  (1-5),  the  stanzas  that  follow,  and 
the  story  of  Dorm  (8-33).  Moreover,  no  further  reference  is 
made  to  the  woman  addressed  in  8,  and  no  hint  is  given  as  to 
her  identity.  Stanza  11  with  its  analytic  form  (do  rinne  sissi) 
and  its  independent  ace.  pronoun  (do  ainic  iad)  is  almost 
certainly  an  interpolation.  It  interrupts,  rather  than  helps  on, 
the  narrative. 

The  language  on  the  whole  points  to  the  beginning  of  the  12th      Date 
century  as  the  date  of  origin.     Words  and  forms  rare  after  the 
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Middle  Irish  period  are  frequent,  notably  tturchair,  torc\h]radar, 
torchair  8,  31,  a  raladh,  do  ladh  9,  18,  go  rd,  go  roiseadh  12,  taith- 
lech  13,  bu.ra.ch  2C>,  ar  bioth  ce  33.  Predicative  adjectives  are 
found  inflected  in  the  plural  (ld[i]n-sgithe  1,  malla  15). 
The  only  copula  in  which  inflection  might  be  expected  is  in- 
flected (nlrsat  15).  (x)  Except  in  the  suspect  stanza  11,  the 
on'y  ace.  pronoun  that  occurs  is  infixed  and  has  its  full  meaning 
(ro-s-cuir  '  she  put  them  '  10).  Except  in  the  suspect  stanza  11, 
no  analytic  forms  occur  even  in  the  third  person  (Occasion  for 
third  person  analytic  forms  might  have  been  found  in  10,  14, 
15,  21,  24,  27,  29,  32).  In  1,  4,  30,  31  special  accusative  forms 
occur.  A  nom.  form  for  ace.  occurs  in  13,  grian  glan  (  :  ddhbhal). 
In  stanza  20  the  ace.  pi  choin  ought  perhaps  to  be  altered  to 
chona. 
Metre  The  metre  is  Deibhidhe.     The  opening  couplets  of  the  quatrains 

are  usually  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  There  is  usually  an 
internal  rime  in  the  second  couplet.  The  rimes  follow  the  laws 
of  the  Early  Middle  Irish  period  rather  than  those  of  the  classical 
period. 


5c     ar  saith  sechtmuin,  recte  saith  sechtmhuine,  omitting  ar1} 
7b     [bh]joghaibh  (  :  dkamhaibh),  recte  the  alternative  form  [bh]faghaibh. 
9a     mdola,   recte  mdolha  '  tender  '    as   translated? 
9d     a  raladh  '  into  which  they  were  put  '. 
10c     ffuair,    recte    ffuar. 
lie     lamhach,  recte  lamhadh. 
12a     Roighit  seems  to  be  corrupt. 

12b     go  rd-Dhonn  '  to  strong  Donn,  '  recte  go  ro  Donn  '  to  Donn. 
13d     ar   talthlech  '  offering  satisfaction  ',  '  seeking  peace  '. 
14c     no  gur,  recte  gur. 
15a     ealta  '  herd.  ' 

19a     The  metre  forbids  elision  of  the  i  of  in  (c/.  supra  note  to  V  18  d). 
l'.ic     lenaid  (see   Corrigenda),   recte    lenaidsion  '  they   fo'low  '    (cf.   Do 
thiondilsion  27a),  or  lenaidhse  '  follow  ye'?     (The    line    as    it  stands  lacks 
a  syllable). 

l'.id     nach  romarbait  (3rd  pi.)  :    Meyer  would  read  nach  romarbaid  (2nd 
pi.),  which  gives  better  consonantal  rime  with  ffeibh.     According  as  1)  the 


(1)  Inflection  of  the  relative  copula  is  not  necessarily  to  be  expected  even 
in  the  curly  part  ol  the  12th  century  (A  non-inflected  relative  copula 
occurs  in  I  he  LL  version  of  the  preceding  poem,  which  belong  certainly 
to  the  early  12th  century).  A  non-inflected  relative  copula  will  be  found 
in  st.  1  of  the  present  poem. 
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verbs  (ten-  and  marb-)  are  taken  as  2nd  or  3rd  pi.,  2)  the  ro  as  intensifying, 
or  as  a  mere  syntactic  ro  used  with  a  generalizing  subjunctive  (perhaps 
adding  the  idea  of  possibility  to  it),  3)  nach  as  standing  for  an  object 
relative  +  negative  (meaning 'which...  not  '),  or  for  the  preposition  i  +  rel. 
+  neg.  (meaning  '  in  which...  not  '),  and  according  as  4)  an  invisible 
(eclipsing)  infixed  pronoun  (meaning  '  him  ')  is  or  is  not  supposed  to  follow 
nach  (or  ro),  various  translations  are  possible. 

22d     coinnemh  '  a  band.  ' 

24a     innsi  '  island  '  (i.  e.  Inis  Bo  Finne  :  see  st.  8). 

25b     ardg[h\al  (  :  garga).     The  rime  shows  that  this  word  is  corrupt. 

25d     forlann    '  overpowering    numbers.  ' 

29b,  d.  For  chionn  and  bjeidhil  ar,  choin  and  fheidhil  as  should  be  read 
(See  Corrigenda). 

29c  For  a  dheiridh  read  a  deneadhl  The  translation  of  the  whole 
stanza  should  then  perhaps  be  altered  to  '  It  matters  not  whom  he  drove 
from  his  head,  he  did  not  drive  two  dogs  of  Fionn's.  They  were  at  the 
tail,  at  the  rear  of  the  stag,  at  his  feet  attending  to  him.'  The  preposition 
a 'from  ',  in  the  phrases  a  los  and  as  a  chosaibh,  must  then  be  understood 
as  '  from  ',  '  out  of  ',  in  the  English  phrases  '  hanging  from  ',  '  sticking 
out  of  '  :  cj.  co  rrabae  asmo  sciath,'  so  that  it  stuck  in  my  shield  ',  Glossary 
to  R.  Thurneysen's   ed.  of  Scela  Mucce  Meic  Datho,  1935,  p.  33. 

31b     armhdch  recte  drmhach. 
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The  language  of  this  poem  suggests  that  it  was  written  about  Date 
1400  a.d.  It  is  more  concise  and  dignified  than  the  language 
of  those  Duanaire  lays  which  will  be  assigned  to  a  later  date, 
but  perhaps  slightly  more  modern  in  vocabulary  than  that  of 
poem  IX,  which  it  resembles  in  its  metre  (Rannaigheacht  Bheag) 
and  in  its  oglachas  rimes.  Ros-fuair,  st.  17,  the  only  word 
suggestive  of  Middle  Irish,  is  probably  a  deliberate  archaism, 
to  be  compared  with  the  Middle  Irish  reduplicated  perfect 
ceachaing  occurring  in  poem  XXXVI,  which  offers  many 
striking  similarities  to  this  poem  (see  p.  68). 

On  p.  25  of  his  Vikings  Dr.  Christiansen  discusses  the  relation  Macgnfmar- 
of  the  present  poem  to  the  12th  (?)  century  prose   Macgnimartha    tna   Finn> 
Finn  (best  ed.    RC  V  197  sq.  ;  tr.    Eriu  I  180  sq.,  discussion  of  dition,    etc. 
the  story  by  Robert  D.  Scott  The  Thumb  of  Knowledge,  Public- 
ations of  the    Institute    of    French   Studies,   New  York,  1930, 
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p.  47  sq.,  (l)  and  by  W.  J.  Gkuffydd  Math  vab  Mathonwy, 
Cardiff,  1928,  p.  116  sq.)  Dr.  Christiansen  concludes  that  "  the 
author  of  this  extremely  allusive  poem  evidently  knew  tales 
of  Fionn's  youth  which  were  independent  of  the  Mucgnimartha", 
and  that  it  would  seem  that"  the  stories  he  knew  were  like  those 
current  in  later  oral  tradition. "  (2)  See  also  supra  pp.  xxxiv, 
xi. vni   sq.,   lxix   sq. 

One  of  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  Duanaire  poem 
and  oral  tradition  mentioned  by  Dr.  Christiansen  is  the  follow- 
ing :  "...  the  Macgnimartha  tells  that  Fionn  and  his  mother 
lived  :  '  in  the  wilds  of  Sliabh  Bloom,  '  but  the  Duanaire  poem, 
and  oral  tradition  say  :  '  in  the  hollow  of  a  tall  ivy  tree  '.  " 
Dr.  Christiansen  is  here  referring  to  st.  3  of  the  Duanaire  poem 
(a  gcuasan  croinn,  etc.).  Another  reference  to  the  cuas  (i.  e., 
*  hollow  ')  in  a  tree  in  which  Fionn  was  reared,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  poem  by  Tadhg   6g  [6  hUiginn]  :   (3) 

Tu  an  dalta  do  bhi  ag  Bodhmainn 
ler   eirigh   gach   enfhoghluim 
Tu  do  bhaoi  i  gcuasaibh  na  gcrann 
gan  dlaoi  uasuibh  gad  altrom. 


(1)  Among  the  studies  referred  to  by  Dr.  Scott,  that  by  A.  C.  L.  Brown, 
Modern  Philology,  XVIII, 201,  661,  is  so  important  as  to  deserve  independent 
mention  here. 

(2)  As  evidence  of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  story  it  is  worth  adding 
to  the  information  concerning  Scottish,  Ulster  (Monaghan,  etc.),  and 
Connacht  (Achill),  versions  supplied  by  Dr.  Christiansen  Vikings  23, 
footnote  1  :  that  Donegal,  Mayo  and  Galway  versions  have  since  been 
published  (summarized  supra  p.  l  sq.),  also  a  fragmentary  version  from 
Tyrone  in  Professor  fi.  6  Tuathail's  Sge'alta  Mhuintir  Luinigh  104  sq.  ; 
that  there  are  other  Ulster  versions  Oss.  Soc.  II  31  and  Gael.  Jnl.  X 
608  ;  that  Mr.  Kenneth  Jackson,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  has 
heard  the  story  from  Padraig  'ac  Sithe,  Ballintemple,  Dunquin,  (  o. 
Kerry  ;  that  a  Kilkenny  (Munster-Leinster  border)  version,  which  sub- 
stitutes Diarmuid's  posthmous  son  for  Fionn,  posthumous  son  of  Cum- 
hall,  is  summarized  by  John  Dunne  in  his  article  on  The  Fenian  Tradi- 
tions of  Sliabh  na  niDan,  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc,  I,  1849-51,  337-8  :  that  a 
West  Cork  version  of  the  thumb-incident  is  published  in  Gael.  Jnl.  V 
11  (</.  ib.  V  92,  VI  95);  and  that  unpublished  versions  of  the  story  are 
referred  to,  Bealoideas  III  187,  195,  340. 

(3)  There  were  at  least  three  poets  called  Tadhg  6g  6  hUiginn,  one 
who  died  A.  D.  1418,  one  who  was  living  A.  D.  1585,  one  who  was  sheriff 
of  Sligo  A.  D.  1634  :  cf.  Miss  Knott's  list  of  Ui  Uiginn,  Irish  Texts  Soc., 
Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  321-.S22. 
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This  stanza  (st.  41  of  Fada  6  Ulltaibh  a  n-pidhre,  RIA  MS, 
A  IV  3,  p.  717,  1.  8)  may  be  translated  :  '  You  are  that  fosterling 
of  Bodhmann's  who  was  successful  at  all  learning.  You  it  is 
who  were  in  the  hollows  of  the  trees  being  reared,  with  no  cover- 
ing over  you  '.  A  reference  to  the  cuasdn  in  which  Fionn  lived 
is  to  be  found  in  the  name    Giolla  an  Chuasain  (note  to  2c). 

For  the  literary  background  of  the  Duanaire    poem  see  p.  xc 
sq. 


2c  Glais  Dige  perhaps  "Stream  of  the  Dyke"  as  translated.  Meyer, 
however,  suggests  Glaisdige  citing  Glasdic  (written  as  a  single  word  ; 
metre  shows  that  a  third  syllable  is  wanted)  LL  144b  30.  In  Feis  Tighe 
Chondin,  ed.  O'Kearney,  Oss.  Soc.  II.  p.  128.  130,  «  Glaisdioghuin  »  (J), 
«  Giolla  an  Chuasain  »  (cf.  present  poem  stanzas  4,  10),  and  «  Giolla 
na  gCroiceann  »  (cf.  st.  9?),  are  said  to  have  been  former  names  of 
Fionn's.  A  Donegal  folk-version  of  the  story  of  Fionn's  youth  gives  Glas 
Dfgeadh  as  his  first  name.  It  says  that  after  birth  he  was  thrown  out 
of  the  window  by  his  mother  so  that  «  Bodhmann  »  might  save  him  from 
his  enemies.  He  fell  into  the  river  when  thrown  out.  When  «  Bodhmann  » 
pulled  him  out  he  had  an  eel  in  his  hand.  That  is  why  he  was  called  Glas 
Dfgeadh  :  Glas  Digeadh,sin  ainm  a  bhi  ar  eascoin  ins  an  tsean-Ghaedhilg 
that  was  a  name  for  an  eel  in  old  Irish  '  (explanation  occurring  in  the 
text  of  the  Donegal  story,  Bealoideas  I  406,  1.  18).  Glais  tig,  in  Scottish 
Gaelic,  is  used  of  a  sort  of  supernatural  being,  according  to  Macbain  (Ety- 
mological Dictionary)  '  a  water-imp  '  (But  in  Scottish  stories  the  Glaistig 
does  not  seem  to  be  always  connected  with  water  :  cf.  collection  of  Glaistig 
stories  in  Rev.  James  Macdoug  all's  Folktales  &  Fairy  lore,  c.  p.  250). 
Fionn's  skill  at  putting  his  boyish  opponents  under  water  when  swimming 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  versions  of  the  story  of  his  boyhood,  may,  therefore, 
be  connected  with  this  name.  W.  J.  Gruffyydd,  Math  vab  Mathonwy 
212  sq.,  discusses  stories  in  which,  when  more  that  than  one  child  are  born 
at  a  birth,  one  is  preserved  and  the  others  are  thrown  into  the  water  : 
before  Fionn  was  born,  according  to  some  versions  (e.  g.,  Bealoideas  I 
405,  11.  21,  27)  a  daughter,  his  twin,  was  born. 

5b  bruighean  here  (and  in  IX  4)  has  more  probably  its  derived  meaning 
of  '  a  fight,  quarrel  '  rather  than  its  primary  meaning  '  a  hostel,  great 
dwelling'.     In  XVI  59  it  certainly  means  '  a  fight  '. 

7a  The  child  Fionn's  choking  of  the  toghmann  is  paralleled  in  Duanaire 
Finn  by  the  child  Mac  Lughach's  gripping  (and  choking?)  of  a  weasel 
(XLII  28-31),  and,  in  Greek  myth,  by  Herakles'  choking  of  the  serpents 
who  came  to  his  bed  when  he  was  eight  months  old  (or,  according  to  another 


(1) '  Glas  Dige  ',  Miss  M.  Joynt's  ed.  (1936),  1.  149  ;  but  '  Glas  IMoghuin' 
is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  MS,  cited  ib.,  p.  59. 
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account,  ten  months  old)  (Apollodorus  Library,  II,  iv,  8,  ed.  Frazer, 
Loeb  Lib.).  That  Fionn.  in  folk  stories  about  his  boyhood,  on  being  taken 
out  of  the  water  into  which  he  had  fallen  when  thrown  out  at  birth,  had  an 
eel  in  his  hand  (Be'aloideas  I  406),  or,  according  to  another  version  (J.  Cur- 
tin  Myths  205),  a  salmon,  may  perhaps  be  another  form  of  the  same  theme. 
7b     gcomhlainn,  recte  gcomhlann  (Meyer). 

lid     ar  iiainimh,  recte  ar  uainibh. 

12a     luibe  :  see  infra  Glossary  under  lub. 

16a     tegor :    see    infra    Glossary. 

16b     The  translation  should  be  altered  to 

18c     The  translation  should  be  altered  to  ' 


a  great  eager  rush.  ' 

-  How  hard  he  found  it  to 


refuse  anyone  !  —  '  (reading  d'e'ra  for  dera). 
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Language 
and    date 


Metre 
and   date 


Balor 


This  poem  offers  few  opportunities  for  exact  dating.  The 
only  ace.  form  backed  by  the  metre  is  inflected,  bhennachtain 
(  :  cain)  10.  No  analytic  forms  occur,  even  in  the  third  person 
(si  in  37  is  not  the  pronoun  si,  but  the  fern,  intensive  particle, 
corresponding  to  the  masc.  siumh).  No  independent  ace.  pro- 
nouns occur.  One  infixed  ace.  pronoun  of  the  1st  person  occurs 
in  63.  The  vocabulary  is  on  the  whole  Middle  Irish.  Especially 
noteworthy  in  this  connection  are  the  words  ar  aba  (note  to  12a), 
Ml  14,  32,  luidh  15,  33,  gdot  22,  23,  sgeile  23,  dloid  (=  ?)  39, 
allamoigh  55,  coinnsgled  59.  Dr.  Bergin  has  pointed  out  to  me 
that  the  disyllabic  Bdainn,  50d,  is  also  a  sign  of  age.  Note- 
worthy also  are  the  two-syllabled  copula  forms  noc[h]a,  nochar, 
nachar  57,  23,  30.  The  occurrence  of  a  singular  copula  (and 
a  singular  predicative  adj.)  with  a  plural  subject  in  st.  48,  is 
against  an  early  date  in  the  12th  century.  Concerning  the 
appositional  use  of  'na  adhbha  in  connection  with  the  verbal 
noun  beith  in  st.  14,  see  p.  cxi,  n.  1. 

The  metre  is  Deibhidhe,  the  opening  couplets  being  often 
in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  An  internal  rime  is  usual  in  the 
second  couplet  of  each  quatrain.  Rimes  such  as  danih  :  Tuir- 
eadh  9,  bhennachtain  :  cain  10,  might  have  occurred  in  the  looser 
form  of  Deibhidhe  at  all  periods.  Rimes  such  as  oibre  :  loige 
15,  lag  :  (at  22,  would  have  been  permitted  even  in  strict  ddn 
dlreach  in  the  .Middle  Irish  period.  The  lack  of  elision  in  9 
and  18  also  points  to  the  .Middle  Irish  period.  The  poem  there- 
fore probably  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 

on   the  Balor-Lugh  incident  (10-13)  see  p.   xi.m. 
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2c     cailc,  recte  chailce. 

3b     The  translation  should  be  altered  to    '  in  his  own  day  '  (lit.  '  in 
the  time  which  he  reached  '). 

3d     is,   recte  's 

5c     The  emendation  suggested,  Pt.  I,  p.  Ixii.  still  leaves  the  line  with  a 
syllable  too  many  and  does  not  give  the  usual  internal  rime.  Read  mairg 
do  bhaoi  ar  chionn  a  fheirge  (Bergin). 
6b     omit  a  (Meyer). 
7c     a  hainm,  recte  th'ainm. 

8d     h' imt[h]echta  '  thy  proceedings  '      thy   career  '  :   the  emendation, 
Pt.  I,  p.  Ixii,  is  unnecessary. 

12a     a  aba,  recte  ar  aba  (Meyer). 

17d     nonbhor.   recte  ndonbhar  (:  baoghal)1 

19c     choill.  recte  choll  (as  translated)? 

20b  The  translation  should  be  altered  to  <•  the  many-pieced  [i.  e. 
ornate?]  smooth  light  shield.  » 

21  d     rdon,  recte  rian  (  :  sgieth)1 

24c     fa  lia  is  obscure  and  perhaps  corrupt. 

26d  saolr  cannot  qualify  the  gen.  sg.  fern,  innsi  :  read  innsi  saoirS[h]igir 
'  of  the  island  of  noble  Sigear  '. 

31b     muirn  '  clamour. ' 

32c     bus.  recte  ba. 

36c     ghliaidh  (  :  sgleth),  better  the  normal  gen.  form  ghliadh. 

36d     sgc'ith  sin  (  :  cath)  :  the  rime  shows  that  the  reading  is  corrupt. 

37b     ildhealmhach,    recte    ildealbhach. 

39b     mhon-,  recte  mhun-. 

39c  gacha  hdloid[h\.  The  meaning  is  obscure.  The  emendation 
proposed,  Pt.  I,  p.  Ixii,  cannot  stand,  as  the  first  a  of  larroidh  is  long. 

40c  :     «  frame  »  in  the  tr.  is  a  misprint  for  '  fame.  ' 

41a,  b     do  urmais...  ar,  '  csme  upon  ',  '  found  ',  '  met  '. 

41c     diall  recte  ghialll     See  also  note  on  48a. 

45c     teas  '  heat  ',  recte  treas  '  fight  '  (See  Corrigenda). 

48a  gliaidh  (  :  fial)  :  cf.  41c  where  gliaidh  rimes  with  -sgiath.  There 
is  probably  corruption  in  both  places.  In  48a  the  genitive  gliadh  might 
be  read  (cf.  note  on  36c,  and  cf.  supra  p.  cxx,  7). 

50d     as  recte  6s. 

53c,  d.  bhlaidh  :  brighmhair,  recte  bhladh  :  brighmhar ;  brighmhar 
should  then  be  construed  with  the  nom.  cath  (cf.  note  to  55c). 

54d  boirbthrein  (:  breg),  recte  boirbthre'n  (Me\  er).  The  adj.  therefore 
goes  with  the  nominative  cath  rather  than  with  the  genitive  Buinne. 

55c  bladh(  :  chathaibh),  recte  blaidh  (Meyer)?  {blaidh  would  have  to 
be  construed  either  as  nominative  or  genitive  of  respect  (cf.  p.  cxx,  7,  8). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  nom.  blaidh  (z'-stem  declension,  or  substitution  of 
dative  for  nominative  in  a-stem  or  s-stem  declension)  or  a  genitive  blaidh 
(o-stem  declension)  are  permissible  :  see  Glossary  infra.] 
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57c, d.  The  anomalous  forms  certa  (nom.)  Connachta  (dat.)  point 
clearly    to    corruption. 

60b  deg-comnart,  recte  d'e'gcomhnart  (for  justification  see  Corrigenda). 
As  ceisim  is  usually  followed  by  ar,  the  line  should  perhaps  be  altereu  to 
ro  cheiseas  ar  t'egcomhnart  '  thy  weakness  has  distressed  me.  ' 
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Language  This  poem  was  probably  written  c.  1200.  In  favour  of  a 
and  date  kiddie  Irish  origin  are  the  number  of  words  rare  after  the 
Middle  Irish  period  that  occur.  Noteworthy  in  this  respect 
are  tdraill  8,  ad-rala  11,  iermothd  26,  torchair  39,  midhlaighe 
60,  rod-fia  60,  82,  lodar  64,  go  nachum-t[h]dir  78,  seehtair  111, 
oinfissigh  112,  and  the  chevilles  mor  in  modh  95,  97,  miadh 
ngal  99.  The  frequency  of  the  infixed  pronoun  is  also  to  be 
remarked  (1st  per.  sg.  ge  ro-m-iarradh,  go  ndchum-t[h\dir 
ro-m-c[h]ar  78,  108:  2nd  sg.  ad-rala,  ro-d-fia  11,  60,  82;  3rd 
sg.  fern,  ro-s-fuair  1  ;  3rd  pi.  du-s-rat  54).  In  ro-s-gab  and 
du-s-radadh  69,  74,  the  infixed  -s-  is  meaningless  :  this  meaning- 
less use  of  the  infixed  pronoun  is  characteristic  of  late  Middle 
Irish.  In  117,  a  copula  that  might  have  been  inflected  is  not 
inflected  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  two-syllabled  copula  forms 
ger  uo,  nir  bho,  in  29,  are  unusual  in  late  lays. 

The  following  forms,  would  hardly  have  occurred  with  such 
frequency  before  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  :  independent 
pronouns  as  object  in  33,  56,  80,  with  the  passive  in  63  and  113  ; 
nom.  forms  for  the  ace.  case  of  the  substantive  or  adj.,  supported 
cither  by  the  metre  or  rime,  in  11,  18,  102  (Special  forms  are 
supported  by  the  rime  in  2,  8,  31,  42,  48,  73,  87,  109,  114,  115 
(see  note]) ;  analytic  verbal  forms  in  36,  51  (see  Corrigenda),  57, 
58.  For  accusative-governing  passive  forms  see  supra  p.  cxvu. 
The  construction"  ataoi  ...  ad  ..."  (st.  80)  could  hardly  have 
occurred  before  c.  1200  (see  p.  cxi).  The  construction  ina  6 
(for  inds)  in  32  is  also  probably  a  sign  of  lateness. 
.Metre  The    metre    is    Deibhidhe.     The    opening     couplets     of    the 

and  date  quatrains  are  usually  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  In  11,  44, 
116  the  second  couplets  are  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach  and  the 
opening  couplets  in  ordinary  Deibhidhe.  The  rimes  on  the 
whole  follow  classical  laws,  with  the  licence  usual  in  the  looser 
Deibhidhe  of  all  periods  whereby  the  stress  of  the  airdrinn 
may  be  two  syllables  (instead  of  one  syllable)  further  back  than. 
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the  stress  of  the  rinn,  e.g.,  soin  :  Duibheochair  1.  The  lack  of 
elision  in  4d,  6c,  is  in  favour  of  a  Middle  Irish  origin  for  the  poem. 

The  present  lay,  preceded  by  an  account  in  prose  of  the  incid- 
ents referred  to  in  it,  occurs  in  the  unpublished  Acallam  mentioned 
in  the  notes  to  VII  and  XIII  (pp.  18,  26).  Till  this  second  version 
(24  P  5,  p.  383)  has  been  collated  with  the  Duanaire  version 
it  would  be  rash  to  decide  how  the  apparently  conflicting  evidence 
of  the  language  is  to  be  explained.  It  is  evident  that  some  of 
the  late  forms  in  the  Duanaire  text  are  due  to  corruption.  Some 
of  the  others  might  easily  be  altered  to  earlier  forms. 

Stories  which  are  akin  to  that  of  the  present  lay  are  discussed 
by  Prof.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  in  his  note  on  Dithreabhach  Ghlinne 
an  Pheice  in  Gadelica  I  279-283  (special  reference  to  the  Duanaire 
Finn  lay,  ib.,  283).  See  also  supra  p.  26,  footnote,  and  infra  note 
to  56a. 

For  a  literary  analysis  of  this  lay  see  p.  ci  sq.,  p.  civ. 


Other 

version 

and    date 


Similar 
stories 


2a     fosaidh,  recte  fosaigh. 

4c,  d  The  translation  should  be  altered  to  '  on  its  left  side  when  this 
was  set,  he  (Caoilte)  had  water  from  the  urn.  '  Cf.  Pt.  I.  p.  Ixii. 

5d  sa  n-uisce,  recte  an  uisce  (ace.  sg.)?  By  altering  the  reading  thus 
the  couplet  may  be  made  to  give  better  sense  :  '  the  little  white  apple 
would  stop  the  water  till  it  (the  urn)  was  full  up.' 

7  MacNeill's  translation  of  this  stanza  is  possible,  but  the  stanza  more 
probably  means  :  '  Dear  was  he  by  whom  used  to  be  distributed  [the 
contents  of]  the  urn  of  Caoilte  of  the  swift  shooting  :  a  man  better  in 
shape  and  excellent  wisdom  never  distributed  drpught.  ' 

9b,  d  '  burgher  '  and  '  right  proved  '  in  the  translation  are  clearly 
printers'  errors  for  '   bmghaidh  '  and  '  right  proud.  ' 

lOd  Omit  uile  and  for  d'  read  do  (The  vowel  of  the  verbal  particle  do 
was  not  elided  in  .Mid.  Ir.  or  in  classical  Irish). 

lib  fhionnf huar  '  cool  ',  better  ionnuar  (see  Glossary).  The  rime 
forbids  an  ace.  fern,  form  of  the  adj.  and  thus  justifies  altering  the  noun 
to  a  nom  form,  supra  p.  ci. 

lid     ad-rala,  recte  do-d-ralal 

14a     gan  acht  '  without  doubt  '. 

16b  mar  '  like,  '  recte  seach  '  beyond  ',  '  more  than  '  (for  justification 
see  Corrigenda). 

17c     immale,  recte  'male. 

21b     amhnus     '  fierce.  ' 

28b     comhldn    (  :  ghrdin),    recte    chomhldin. 

30c  The  line  as  it  stands  lacks  a  syllable  :  for  the  first  a  read  cu  do  (as 
iu  24  P  5,  p.  386,  1.  14).     Then  translate  '  It  were  not  meet,  in  his  time, 
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to  call  the  son  of  the  Kins  of  Dal  nAraidhe  a  hound.  '  Bran  was  by  birth 
son  of  the  King  of  Dal  nAraidhe,  and  of  Uirne,  who  was  an  aunt  of  Fionn's  : 
see  text  of  poem  XLIV  (Pt.  II)  and  the  notes  to  the   same  poem  infra. 

.'Wa.b.     The   bad  rime  ccoin  :  modh   points  to  corruption.  • 

40c     tairm.  '  noise  '   (or  '  fame  '). 

I  la     The  translation  should  be  altered  to'  Were  one  to  recount  (literally 

the  recounting  of  ')  thy  deeds  and  braveries.  ' 

51a     Tegaid  '  they  give'   (see  Glossary). 

51d     a  sgieth  '  of  their  shields  '  (see  Corrigenda). 

55d     airm,    recte    arm. 

5<ia  The  aitfcach  with  a  pig  on  his  back  who  leads  Fionn  to  a  magic 
dwelling,  reminds  one  of  the  aitheach  with  a  screeching  pig  on  a  fork  on  his 
back  who  led  members  of  the  Fian  to  a  magic  dwelling,  in  Feis  Tighe  Cho- 
ndin,  Oss.  Soc,  II,  p.  148  sq.  :  and  of  the  strange  warrior  with  a  magic 
pig  on  his  shoulder,  which  is  afterwards  roasted  by  him,  who  causes 
trouble  for  the  Fiana  in  Bruidhean  Eochaidh  Bhig  Dheirg,  ed.  Padruig 
6  Briain  Blaithfhleasg  148  sq.  ;  and  of  the  aitheach  with  a  pig  on  his  back 
who  came  to  torment  Fionn  and  his  companions  in  a  magic  dwel'ing  in  the 
Scottish  folktale  Fioi.n  'an  Taigh  a'  Bhlair-Bhuidhe  (supra  p.  26,  foot- 
note 1,  1.  9).  In  the  Old  Irish  story  of  the  Death  of  Culdub  (supra  p.  lv, 
Item  III,  p.  lvi,  item  v)  the  fairyman  Culdub  carries  off  a  cooking  pig 
and  is  pursued  by  Fionn  to  the  door  of  his  fairy  dwelling,  where  Fionn 
kills  him.  A  strange  man  with  a  shrieking  burnt  pig  on  his  back  appears, 
as  Dr.  Bergin  has  pointed  out  to  me,  outside  the  Fionn  cycle  of  stories, 
in  Togail  Bruidne  Da  Derga,  LU  84a,  Best  and  Bergin's  ed.,  1.  6826. 

57?     airmirt,  a  synonym  of  geis  '  prohibition  ',  '  taboo  ',  '  spell  '. 

60d  midhlaighe  is  the  genitive  of  midhlach  :  a  miodhlach  was  either  the 
follower  of  some  particular  peaceful  profession  or  perhaps  simply  a  civilian 
as  opposed  to  a  soldier  ;  hence  the  word  gained  the  secondary  signification 
of  '  coward  '  :  either  sense  would  suit  the  context. 

64a     tegor  '  are  brought  '   (cf.  note  to  51a). 

66b  Omit  fior.  [The  emendation  to  b'fhiordille  proposed  in  the  first 
part  of  the  note  to  this  line,  Pt.  I,  p.  Ixii,  can  hardly  stand  :  1°  because, 
though  in  Old  Irish  a  relative  preterite  ba,  aspirated  the  initial  of  the  follo- 
wing word  (■),  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  vowel  of  such  a  ba  was  ever 
elided  ;  2°  because  in  late  Mid.  Irish  and  in  classical  Irish  a  relative  preterite 
ba  (or  fa)  seems  to  have  been  heated  normally  as  a  non-relative  preterite 
ba  (or  fd),  i.  r.  it  did  not  aspirate  and  it  prefixed  h-  to  words  beginning  with 
a  vowel  (=).] 


(1)  See  Tiiurneysi.n    Handburh.   p.  208. 

(2)  See  examples  from  Duanaire  Finn  in  Glossary  infra,  s.  v.  «  is  •>  : 
cf.  h-  prefixed,  PH,  ed.  Atkinson,  2579;  h-  prefixed,  Keating  TBG,  ed. 
Bergin,  3264,  no  aspiration  ib.  228,  1025  [but  on  the  other  hand  a  /  aspir- 
ated ib.;  5725,  5728,  in  an  tan  fa  threise]. 
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66c,  d  By  the  words  "  a  late  original  date"  in  the  second  part  of  the 
note  to  this  line,  Pt.  I,  p.  lxii,  '  a  date  posterior  to  the  Old  Irish  period  ' 
is  all  that  may  legitimately  be  understood  O-In  66d  a  h-  should  be  omitted. 
As  ri  in  66c  is  nom.,  it  must  be  the  subject  of  its  sentence.  The  quatrain 
should  therefore  be  translated  :  '  A  lovely  queen  was  yonder  in  the  house, 
most  beautiful  of  the  human  race.  The  king  offered  welcome  to  him — to 
Cumhall's  son  from  Almha.  ' 

67a     anjhosaigh,  recte  a  n-6saig  '  their  foot-washing,'  '  foot-washing 
of  them,  '  an  honour  paid  to  guests. 

68a,b.  Read  perhaps  Nua  gach  bhidh,  sean  gach  dighe  |  do-rad  do  luchi 
in  tighe  :  the  translation  of  b  should  then  be  altered  to  '  the  people  of  the 
house  served.  ' 

69d     Omit  a  ft-. 

75a  (76)  targaidh,  see  Gloss.  ;  deich  '  ten  '. 

76d     orloisce,  recte  fhorloiscthe  '  purified  by  fire.  ' 

77a     Translation    doubtful. 

79b  luchar,  recte  luchair  '  bright'?  (See  glossary  to  Measgra  Ddnta 
II,  ed.  O'Rahilly). 

81b     anfforlann,  recte  forlann. 

84a  alta  cloidheamh  (see  Pt.  I.  p.  lxii)  would  mean  '  sword-blades  '. 
There  is  no  all  or  aill '  a  hilt. '  [But  see  Gloss,  s.  v.  ealta.) 

84b,  c,  d.  Translate  :  '  by  red  gold  shall  payment  be  made  for  your 
lovely  hounds,  now  that  they  have  been  killed,  and  for  your  slender-shapen 
spears.  ' 

86d     Omit   is   (see   Corrigenda). 


(1)  In  Old  Irish  a  long  stressed  final  vowel  could  make  deibhidhe-rime 

with  the  same  vowel  unstressed  and  short  (see  Meyer  A  Primer  of  Ir. 

Metrics  §  17).    From  the  Middle  Irish  period  on,  owing  to  the  confusion 

of  unstressed  final   vowels  which   then  took  place,   a  long  stressed  final 

vowel     could     make     deibhidhe-rime     even     with     a   short  vowel  which 

had  been  different  from  it  in  Old  Irish.     Thus  if  the  Old  Irish   values  were 

to  be  given  to  the  final  unstressed  vowels  in  Saltair  na  Rann  (composed  c. 

987)  :  stressed  final  u  would  be  found  riming  with  unstressed  final  e  3732, 

4640  ;  e  with  iu  2764,  4312,  again  with  iu,  or  at  best  (supposing  a  possible 

variation  in  the  gender  of  the  verbal  nouns  of  compounds    of    gair,  and 

in  the  gender  of  aislingthe,   and  hence  a  variation   in  their  declension) 

with  i,  3336,  5714  ;   e  with  i  2512*,  2556,  3£6   *   6476  [*The  asterisk  refer 

to  a  Mid.  Ir.  spelling  of  O.   Ir.  ru-radi,  which  rimes  with  stressed  final 

i  in  2416    and  3928  just  as  it  might  have  in  Old  Irish]  :  stressed  final  t 

with  unstressed  final   ea   (or  e)    in  304  (ri   :  dirmi  —  O.  I. .  *  airmea,  later 

0.  I.  *  dirme).    The    last  example  is  conclusive  as  regards  the  possibility 

of    a    nominative   ri   riming   with   a   genitive   Almhaine   even     in   Early 

Middle  Irish.     [Short   unstressed    final  e  and  i  rime  Saltair  2969,    3664, 

3953,  etc,     Short,  stressed  final  e  rimes  with  unstressed  fipa]  in  1324,] 
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87c     gan  acht  '  without  doubt  '. 

88c     Translate  '  when   my   son   enters  the  Fian.  ' 

98b  cion  :  '  fault  ',  '  affection  ',  '  proportionate  share  ',  are  possible 
meanings  (see  glossary  to  O'Rahilly's  Measgra  Ddnta  II).  The  translation 
'  joy  '   seems  to  lack   authority. 

99b  buileach.  recte  b\h\uilidh  (see  Corrigenda)  ;  b\h\ldithm\h\in  '  smooth 
and  even. ' 

99c     miadh  ngal  '  honour  of  exploits  ',  '  battle  honour.  ' 

103a  The  translation  should  be  altered  to  '  Fionn  related  joyously 
for'  noisily  ']  and  greatly  [i.  e.  '  loudly'?].  ' 

108c  Osgar  mac  Cruimchinn.  Osgar  must  either  be  regarded  as  one 
person  and  mac  Cruimchinn  as  another,  or  Caoilte  mac  Cruimchinn  should 
be  read.  Oscar  was  not  the  son  of  Cruimcheann  but  of  the  speaker,  Oisin. 
Caoilte  is  called  «  Cailte  mac  Crundchon  mhic  Rondin  »,  Ac.  na  Sen.,  ed 
Stokes,  5,  73.  [There  was  an  Osgar  mac  Croimchinn  as  well  as  Osgar  mac 
Oisin  :  see  Index  of  Heroes.  This  note  is  therefore  to  be  disregarded.] 

110     linidhi :  meaning  uncertain. 

112a     oinfissigh  '  divers  '. 

115c,  d.     For  go  mbladh  :  in  tsithal  read  go  mblaidh  :  in  silhaill 
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Other 
edition 

Language 
and  date 


Metre  and 
date 


Accusative 
forms 


This  poem  has  been  edited,  presumably  from  the  Duanaire 
Finn  MS,  in  Irisleabhar  na  Gaedhilge  IX  341. 

The  analytic  form  do  rad  si  21,  and  the  construction  do  bhi 
'na  ...  6,  suggest  that  this  poem  belongs  to  the  classical  period. 
Though  no  words  or  forms  occur  suggestive  of  Middle  Irish, 
the  vocabulary  contains  more  words  obsolete  in  the  modern 
dialects  than  might  be  expected  in  the  second  half  of  the  classi- 
cal period. 

The   metre   is   as   in    poem    IN'.     The   rime  foghla  :  nana   12   is 
to   be   compared   with    the   similar  rimes   indicating   a   modern 
pronunciation  in  poems   IV  and   IX.     The  poem  is  therefore 
probably  to  be  assigned  with  these  poems  to  some  date  between 
1250   and    1400. 

A  special  accusative  form  is  used  with  a  passive  verb  in 
st.  'A  (').     To  alter  a  nom.    form  to  an  accusative  form  in  st.  22, 


(1)  maiachnduibh.  for  mulaehdhuibh,    in  accordance  with  the  practice, 
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in  accordance  with  classical  usage,  improves  the  rime.  In  st.  32 
the  lack  of  accusative  inflection  (supported  by  the  rime)  is  in 
accordance  with  classical  usage  which  forbids  inflection  when 
acht  immediaty  precedes  the  verbal  object  (See  IGT  I  109). 
For  the  object  in  28c  see  note  infra.  A  poem  as  artistic  as  this 
lay  of  Diarmaid's  daughter  could  hardly  have  been  written  by 
a  man  devoid  of  education,  which,  in  medieval  Ireland,  would 
have  implied  acquaintance  with  the  standards  of  the  professional 
poets'  schools.  Therefore,  though  accusative  inflection  had 
doubtless  dropped  out  of  common  speech  before  this  lay  was 
written,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  its  author,and  the  authors 
of  other  lays  of  the  classical  period,  familiar  with  its  use. 

For  a  literary  analysis  of  this  lay  see  p.  xcm  sq.  For  discussion 
of  the  story  of  Diarmaid  see  p.  xxxv  sq. 


3a  iegor.  The  suggested  correction  to  tugar  (Pt.  I,  p.  Ixii)  is  hardly 
necessary  (see  Glossary). 

10a  braddn.  The  suggestion  (Pt.  I,  p.  Ixii)  that  braddn  '  spirit  '  has 
the  first  a  long  (braddn)  is  based  on  a  wrong  identification  of  it  with  the 
modern  Mayo  word  braddn'  a  light  mist  '  (Irisl.  na  Gae.,  X,  14,  n.  378). 
It  is  really  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  braddn'  a  salmon  '  (see  Glossary). 

lie     tairpt[h]ennta  '  hastily  '  (See  Glossary). 

14d  a  fian  b[h\rdthar  '  her  jian  (war-band)  of  brothers  '  (cf.  a  buidhen 
b[h\rathar  17  b). 

18c  chom[h]ram[h]ach  is  here  correctly  translated  «  victorious  »  (See 
Windisch's  Worterbuch  and  Meyer's  Contributions).  The  translation 
'  deed-vaunting  '  12,  and  the  similar  translations,  XI  6,  XVI  15,  XXXV 
73,  are  incorrect. 

19c,  20b  :  translate  as  supra  p.  xcv,  n.  1. 

21d  oirdhearg,  translated  as  though  it  were  a  by-form  of  oirdheirc 
(aliter  ordhraic,  etc.),  is  rather  a  compound  of  or  and  dearg  meaning  '  red- 
edged.  '  The  correct  reading  may  be  oidhearg  '  red-looped  (red-eared),  ' 
used  as  an  epithet  of  a  shield  in  I  33. 

22c  leadarthach.  The  old  ace.  fern,  form  leadarthaigh  improves  the 
rime  with  deaghthapaidh. 


frequent  in  Duanaire  Finn,  of  treating  each  part  of  a  compound  word  as 
a  separate  entity  affected  as  regards  case,  eclipsis,  etc.  by  the  word  with 
which  the  whole  compound  is  to  be  construed  rather  than  by  the  internal 
relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another.  Hence  here  eclipsis  of  the  d  of  duibh 
because  the  whole  compound  qualifies  min,  which  is  accusative,  rather 
than  the  normal  aspiration  of  the  d  as  the  second  element  of  a  compound 
word.  Cf.  infra  p.  129,  line  21  of  footnote. 
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25d  snithi  '  twisted  '  (from  sniim)  has  been  translated  as  though  it 
were  the  genitive  of  snighe  '  dripping  ',  '  drizzling  '  (from  snighim). 

27b  fuilngeadh  :  MacNeilFs  correction  (Pt.  I.  p.  lxiii)  is  the  MS  reading 
(See    Corrigenda). 

28b  dhe'dla,  recte  dedla  '  brave.  '  [The  aspiration  of  the  d  of  tiid 
in  the  note,  Pt.  I.  p.  lxiii.  is  an  error.] 

28c  in  6g  ilmhenmnach  (recte  in  n-6g  n-ilmhenmnach'!)  '  the  very 
courageous  warrior  '.  [As  the  author  of  this  lay  seems  to  practise  ace. 
inflection  (see  general  notes  to  the  present  lay  supra),  it  is  hardly  likeiy 
that  6g  stands  far  ogh  '  a  maiden  ',  when  one  would  expect  the  ace.  form 
in  oigh  ilmhenmnaigh  (better  perhaps  in  n-6igh  n-ilmhnenmnaigh).  6g 
a  warrior  '  is  an  o-stem.  and  though  referring  here  to  a  woman,  both  it 
and  its  accompanying  adj.  would  doubtless  continue  to  have  o-stem  (i.  e. 

masculine  ')  inflection  :  cf.  the  masculine  inflection  in  spoken  Irish 
of  adjectives  qualifying  cailin,  an  old  neuter  /o-stem  slighth  altered 
in  form.] 

32c  oirbhearlach.  Though  the  modern  language  gives  justification  for 
the  translation  '  that  grew  up  '  (See  Dinneen'-  Dictionary  under  eirfirl 
and  oirbheart),  the  word  here  probably  has  its  usual  meaning '  power- 
ful ',  '  ot  great  achievement.  ' 


XIX     LAMENT  FOR  THE  FIANA 


Date  This  poem  probably  belongs  to  the  13th  century.     Two  indep- 

endent pronouns  occur,  one  as  object  of  an  active  verb  in  10, 
one  with  a  passive  in  8.  The  only  accusative  form  that  can 
be  checked  by  the  rime  preserves  the  old  inflection,  goil  (  :  non- 
adhaigh)  3.  The  vocabulary,  though  not  very  ancient,  contains 
a  fair  number  of  words  suggestive  of  Middle  Irish.  Among 
these  are  nonadhaigh  3,  a  ttorchair  5,  diairmhe  7,  dursan  9,  16, 
griolla,  na  bloidhe  17,  the  chevilles  lith  ngal,  luaidhit  goil  3. 
The  lack  of  elision  in  5d  (and  perhaps  in  20b  :  see  note),  and  the 
disyllabic  Bduinn,  ibidem,  are  further  remnants  of  Middle 
Irish    usage. 

Metre  The    metre   is   Deibhidhe.     The     opening     couplets   are   often 

in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  In  stanzas  2,  8,  and  23,  the  second 
couplet  is  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The  rimes  follow  the  laws 
of  the  looser  Deibhidhe  (see  supra  p.  36,  1.  37)  of  the  classical 
period.  The  rime  sloigh  :  bedil  2  is  irregular  (Cf.  notes  to  next 
poem  pp.  44-45). 
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3b     For  sme[i]rd[h]ris  see  Glossary. 

5  This  stanza  seems  to  be  made  up  ot  the  closing  couplets  of  two 
partly   lost   stanzas. 

5d  a  ccath  Breghdha  os  Bouinn,  recte  ag  Ath  Bred  6s  Boainn?  |c/. 
i  la  fe'in  Liiagne  aided  Find  /  oc  A  th  Brea  for  Boind  ».  7CP,  I,  462, 
footnote  1].  The  present  couplet  seems  to  be  the  only  account  of  Fionn's 
death  making  Goll's  daughter  responsible.  In  a  13th  (?)  century  tale 
published  by  Meyer  in  Fianaigechl  «  Iuchna  Ardmor,  ingen  Ghuill  mic 
Morna  >  restrains  her  son  Fear  Li  from  treacherously  slaying  Fionn  (p.  73). 
In  the  ensuing  battle  at  '  Ath  Brea  for  Bouinn  '  (p.  76),  however,  Fionn 
slays  both  her  son  Fear  Li  and  her  husband  Fear  Tai.  The  tale  breaks 
off  imperfect  before  the  account  of  Fionn's  death,  which  was  apparently 
about  to  take  place,  in  the  same  battle  at  Ath  Brea,  at  the  hands  of  the  five 
sons  of  Uirgriu.  For  a  full  list  of  references  to  the  various  accounts  of 
Fionn's  death  see  supra  p.  xli  sq. 

6c  diobhsain,  recte  diobh  soin  (  :  nonbhair)  [sin  (soin)  attached  to  a 
pronoun  is  always  fully  stressed  ;  attached  to  a  noun  is  enclytc,  as  is 
clear  from  numerous  rimes  in  bardic  verse.] 

8c     hairedchaidhe,  recte  hdiredchlhai,  or  better  hdireomhthai . 

13b  Galban,  recte  Gulban  :  cf.  <  Goll  Gulban  7  Cas  Cuailgne  »,  Ac.  na 
Sen.,  ed.  Stokes,  3420. 

14b     Idhlaoich,   recte   Iodhlaoigh   (  :  aoibh). 

17b  ni  c[h]uirit  griolla  '  they  do  not  make  slaughter  (?)  '.  The  MS 
gloss  gdir  seems  to  be  a  guess.     See  Glossary. 

20b     is,   recte  agus? 
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Though  in  places  the  language  of  this  poem  resembles  Middle  Date 
Irish,  the  main  portion  of  it  can  hardly  have  been  written  till 
after  the  Middle  Irish  period.  Xom.  forms  constantly  appear 
for  the  ace.  pi.  of  o-stems  and  the  ace.  sg.  of  cr-stems  :  in  1,  3, 
47,  65,  69,  88,  nom.  forms  are  backed  by  the  rime  ;  in  5,  56,  68, 
they  are  backed  by  the  metre.  Occasionally  a  special  ace. 
form  occurs  where  no  control  can  be  exercised  (e.g.  cheill  63). 
and  once  a  special  form  is  supported  by  the  rime,  mnaoi  (  :  Troof) 
27.  Analytic  forms  of  the  verb  occur  in  67,  85,  87  (but  see  below 
note  to  87b).  The  construction  co  mbiadh  'na...  occurs  in  80. 
Independent  accusative  pronouns  occur  in  8  19,  31,  69  80,  104, 
110.     In  st.   45  neither  copulas  nor  predicative  adjectives  are 

^inflected  though  the  subject  is  plural.  See  also  p.  45,  1.  1. 

M     On  the  other  hand  the  lay  contains  some  words  and  forms 
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rare  after  the  Middle  Irish  period  :  brosgar  '  clamour  '  5  ; 
sceile  7  :  go  ro  (for  gur)  13  ;  do  rochair  24,  41,  92  ;  do  luidh  ,  etc., 
35,  42,  44,  55,  75,  76,  89  ;  cuich  77  ;  at-fet  110.  Infixed  pronouns 
occur  with  their  full  meaning  in  22,  99,  106,  108.  In  st.  30 
a  meaningless  infixed  -s-  occurs. 

In  st.  101  what  is  almost  certainly  a  pseudo-archaism,  in 
gcein  ronbui  (*),  is  to  be  noted.  This  pseudo-archaism  perhaps 
gives  the  clue  to  the  conflicting  evidence  of  the  language.  Anx- 
ious to  create  a  Middle  Irish  atmosphere,  suitable  to  the  remin- 
iscences of  Middle  Irish  stories  which  form  an  important  part 
of  the  lay,  the  author  was  of  set  purpose  introducing  Middle 
Irish  forms.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  writing  after  the  12th  century 
Irish  adaptations  of  the  De  Excidio  Troiae  (attributed  to  Dares 
Phrygius)  and  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  had  introduced  classical  themes 
into  Irish  story-telling.  An  author  familiar  with  12th  century 
stories  and  with  certain  Middle  Irish  turns  of  expression,  but 
using  some  constructions  and  rimes  more  suggestive  of  Modern 
Irish  than  of  Middle  Irish,  may  for  the  moment  best  be  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  13th  century.  An  examination  of  the 
stories  used  by  him  might  assist  towards  fixing  his  date  with 
greater  accuracy. 
Metre  The   metre   is    Deibhidhe,    the   opening   couplets   being   often 

in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The  rimes  on  the  whole  conform 
to  classical  rather  than  to  Middle  Irish  laws.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  licences  common  in  the  less  strict  form  of  Deibhidhe 
at  all  periods,  the  licence  by  which  stressed  ed  and  ea  rime 
with  stressed  6  and  a  (e.g.  bed  :  go,  Samhna  :  hEmhna,  28,  59)  is 
to  be  noted.     Examples  of  such  rimes  may  be  found  in  28,  59, 


(1)  After  ccine  (g.  sg.)  and  cein  (ace.  sg.).  both  meaning  '  while  '  '  as 
long  as  '  (see  Thurneysen  Handbuch§  8<S0),  an  n  would  have  been  prefixed 
(or  infixed)  before  a  verbal  form  beginning  with  a  vowel,  and  consonants 
would  have  been  eclipsed,  b  then  appearing  as  mb.  d  as  nd.  Ccine  and 
cein.  in  later  Middle  Irish  and  in  Early  .Modern  Irish,  appear  as  cein,  i 
(g)ce'in,  in  (g)cein  (Atkinson  PH  and  Glossary  to  Laws,  s.v.  cian),  an  gcein 
(Keating  TUG,  ed.  Bergin,  s.  v.  cian  ;  and  the  reading  of  the  17th  century 
Stowe  MS  for  /'  cein  of  the  12th  cent.  LL,  in  Tain.  ed.  Windisch,  1.  2956) : 
no  n  follows  these  forms  in  Late  Middle  Irish  or  Early  Modern  Irish,  and 
aspiration  replaces  the  Old  Irish  eclipsis  (see  glossaries  already  cited). 
The  redactor  of  the  present  lay,  who  doubtless  was  familiar  only  with  the 
use  of  aspiration  in  such  a  construction,  seems  to  have  wrongly  introduced 
-n-  before  b  as  a  pseudo-archaism  adapted  from  some  Old  or  Early  Middle 
Irish  phrase  where  -n-  appeared  before  a  vowel  or  d. 
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69,  108.  Stressed  a  :ea  rimes,  at  least,  would  hardly  have 
occurred  in  the  Middle  Irish  period.  That  both  types 
might  have  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  classical  period  is 
shown  by  their  occurrence  in  the  verse  portion  of  a  prose  tale, 
which  was  in  existence  in  the  year  1419,  published  by  Meyer  in 
his"  Fianaigecht"  (nglas  :  thess,  p.  74,  11.  10,  11  ;  cro  :  led,  p.  84, 
11.  4,  8).   C) 


3a    Tiobha,  translated  '  ruin  ',  seems  rather  to  be  a  proper  name. 
3a,b     cloidhimh,  recte  cloidheamh  ;  the  form  oighidh  (ace.  fern.)  must 
accordingly  be  altered  to  the  alternative  form  oigheadh  (ace.  masc.)  so  as 
to  preserve  the  rime.     [The  masc.  declension  of  oigheadh,  O.   I.  aided,  is 
vouched  for  by  IGT,  II,  ex.  365,  as  Dr.  Bergin  has  pointed  out  to  me.] 
5  c     brosgar  '  clamour.  ' 
7b     chineadh,  recte  cineadh. 

10b    '  rampant  '  in  the  translation  is  a  misprint  for  '  rampart.  ' 

lOd     in   imtheachta,   recte  a  n-imtheachta  '  their  adventures'? 

lid  dith  is  almost  certainly  a  scribe's  error  for  diot.  The  translation 
should  accordingly  be  altered  to  '  by  means  of  thee,  O  sword  '. 

12c  Tairm,  which  usually  means '  noise',  here  probably  has  its  secondary 
meaning  '  fame.  ' 

13c     go  to  thaob  ris  '  and  he  trusted  him.  ' 

15d    ainm,  recte  a  ainm. 

16a, b  There  is  play  on  the  words  in  this  couplet  :  its  first  meaning  is 
'  Mana  gave  the  sword  to  Trost :  it  was  not  an  omen  of  being  silent  ' ; 
its  second  meaning,  '  Omen  gave  the  sword  to  noise  :  it  was  not  an  omen 
of  being  silent.  ' 

23c     ger  bhail,  recte  gerbh  ail  as  translated? 

23d     nathair   '  serpent.  ' 

24b     amhnaiss  '  the  fierce.  ' 

24d     Laimheadhdin  (  :  ghrddh),  recte  Ldimheadhdn  (cf.  p.  61,  footnote). 

25b     Read  as  in  MS  :  see  Corrigenda. 

25c     a  ngeimhil,  recte  a  gheimhil. 

26a    go  gnaoi,  recte  go  ngnaoi. 

29c    This  line  has  a  syllable  too  many. 

30c     Omit  bal 


(1)  The  MS  Eg.  1782  from  which  Meyer  edited  the  tale  is  now  known 
to  £>e  of  the  16th  century  (see  R.  Flower,  Cat.  of  Ir.  MSS.  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  II,  259  sq.).  But  a  note  copied  by  the  scribe  of  the  tale  from  his 
exemplar,  suggests  that  this,  or  an  earlier,  exemplar  was  written  in  1419. 
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37d    '  sword  '  in  the  translation  should  be  altered  to '  swords  '. 

39c,d.  This  seems  to  be  the  second  couplet  of  a  rannaigheacht  stanza 
not  really  belonging  to  the  couplet  a-b  (cf.  note  on  stanza  immediately 
following).  The  meaning  of  techtaigh  in  39c  is  uncertain.  A  syllable  is 
lacking   to   39d. 

40d  Earcail,  recte  Eachtair  as  translated?  The  change  to  rannaigh- 
eacht metre  goes  to  show  that  this  stanza  did  not  form  part  of  the  original 
poem.  The  second  couplet  of  the  preceding  stanza  (39)  is  probably  also  to 
be  rejected. 

41a  tre  cheilcc.  For  an  account  of  the  guileful  slaying  of  Hector  by 
Achilles  see  Togail  Troi  from  H.  2.  17,  ed.  Stokes,  Irische  Texte,  II,  p.  38, 
11.  1 178  sq.  In  the  LL  version  of  Togail  'Troi  (ed.  Stokes,  printed  privately, 
Calcutta,  1881)  this  account  of  guileful  slaying  is  fathered  upon  Virgil, 
needless  to  say  without  warranty,  and  follows  a  description  of  the  slaying 
of  Hector  by  Achilles  in  fair  tight,  based  (with  some  additions)  on  the 
account  given  in  the  De  Excidio  Troiae  attributed  to  Dares  Phrygius, 
chapter  24. 

44b     trenghart,  recte  tre'ngharg  '  strong  and  unruly  '  (See  Corrigenda). 

46c     do  r6,  recte  do  roinn  '  he  distributed  '  as  in  47  ? 

50d     See  note  to  12c. 

51a     Niiil  (:   uir),  recte  Niiiill 

51c, d     53c,d.     These  verses  might  be  omitted  without  injury  to  the 
story  of  the  sword's  passage  from  owner  to  ownei. 

54b     ruin,  probably  nora.  sg.  meaning  '  intention  '  :  see  Glossary   . 

55  After  this  stanza,  two  stanzas  (55A,  55B)  have  been  omitted  in  the 
printed  text.  They  will  be  found  in  the  Corrigenda  In  55A  the  masc.  ace. 
oigheudh  should  be  read  for  the  fem.  form  oig[h\idh  and  the  impossible  ace. 
form  -chloidhimh.  with  which  it  rimes,  be  altered  to  -chloidheamh  (cf.  above 
note  to  3a,  b).  The  two  stanzas  may  be  translated  as  follows  :  «  55 A 
Caladh  asked  a  mad  request  of  Lomnochtach,  though  he  was  a  goodly 
man  :  that  when  she  should  die  the  sword  should  be  called  by  her  name. 
55B  Caladh  died  giving  birth  to  a  son  (her  fighting  in  France  had  been 
fierce).     When  earth  had  hidden  her  hue,    Lomnochtach  was  mournful.  » 

57c  sheda  (  :  thaisgedha).  There  is  a  word  seada  (see  Glossary),  but  it 
would  not  give  good  rime  here.  Meyer  suggests  sheghdha  [=  beautiful] 
which  would  give  good  Middle  Irish  rime,  if  the  e  were  short.  But  it  is 
long  (see  Glossary). 

59  Delete  note,  Ft.  I,  p.  lxiii  :  there  is  no  Craobh  Ruudh  (two 
words)  in  the  classical  language  (Bergin). 

61a  Disregard  the  note,  Pt.  I,  p.  lxiii  (a  dissyllabic  triar  would  have 
been  an  archaism,  cf.  infra  p.  84,  footnote  ;  and  ur  aire  '  on  guard  '  is  un- 
instanced).   Instead,  read  or  a  aire,  and  translate  '   He  espied  three  '. 

61C-66  Cii  Chulainn  proves  himself  superior  to  the  same  two  heroes, 
Muinreamhar  and  Laoghaire,  in  an  episode  which  resembles  this,  at  the. 
end  of  Fled  Bricrend,  ed.  Henderson,  Ir.  Texts  Soc.,  II,  1899. 

/Ud  Caladh-c\h]olg,   literally   'Hard-sword'  but  here  to  be  understood 
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as  '  Caladh- sword  '  from  its  supposed  owner  Caladh  :  see  notes  to  55A 
supra.  The  Caladh-cholg  in  Irish  stories  is  the  sword  of  both  Fear- 
ghus  mac  Leide  and  (as  here)  of  Fearghus  mac  Roigh  (see  references  in 
Thurneysen,  Die  ir.  Helden-  u.  Konigsage,  p.  701). 

76b     do,  recte  d'. 

82a     The  emendation,  Pt.  I,  p.  lxiii,  numbered  81,  refers  to  this  line. 

83d     ar  aga  (a  non-existent  word)  recte  ar  aba  '  because  of.  ' 

84d     chinnfir,  recte  the  classical  form  chinnfe. 

85c    gell  '  pledge  ',  '  prize  ',  recte  geill  '  hostages  '   as   translated? 

86c  b[h]eruid,  perhaps  a  mispelling  of  mheruid,  3rd  pi.  fut.  of  mairim 
'  to  live  ',  '  to  last.  '  But  the  pnrase  bearaidh  me  go  buan  (O'Hahilly 
Ddnta  Gr.2,  90,22)  shows  that  the  confusion  had  spread  beyond  the 
aspirated  forms. 

87  The  narrative  interrupted  by  the  apparently  incomplete  Acall 
episode  (74-86)  is  here  resumed. 

87b     se,  recte  -sein  (c/.  59a)? 

87d  Lughaidh  :  i.  e.  Lughaidh  Daille'igeas  '  Lughaidh  the  Blind  Poet  ', 
brother  of  Oilill,  and  comrade  of  Fearghus  mac  Roigh  when  Fearghus 
was  living  in  exile  at  the  court  of  Oilill  and  Meadhbh  :  see  Meyer  Deathtales 
32  §  1  (See  also  note  to  this  line  in  Pt.  I,  p.  lxiii). 

89d     leanndin  (  :  grddh),  recte  leanndn  (see  above  note  to  24d). 

91c     ainm,  recte  a  ainm. 

98c     nior  chomhdha,  recte  nior  chomhgha  '  it  was  no  protection  '. 

98d  Fheardhomna  :  whatever  the  correct  spelling  of  the  nominative 
of  this  name  be,  it  can  hardly  mean  «  feigned  man*  [a  printer's  error?]. 

105d  The  ace.  form  cloidhimh  here  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  rime 
(cf.  above  notes  to  3a,  b  ;  55A).  It  may  be  an  artificial  spelling  of  the 
scribe  's,  meant  to  conceal  a  bad  rime. 

HOd  mar  atfe't  ('  the  manner  in  which  thou  tellest')  could  only  be 
2nd  or  3rd  person  pres.  ind.  (not  1st  pers.  as  translated  in  Pt.  I).  Patrick 
is  therefore  here  the  speaker,  addressing  the  main  reciter,  Oisfn. 
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The   vocabulary    of   this   poem   contains   words   and   phrases       Date 
rare  after  the  Middle  Irish  period,  dreim[h\ne  gal  4,  25,  luaith- 
eam[h\raibh  6,  do  rala  7,  a  di  heach  9,  nior  cum[h]gadh  ni  dhe 
13,  cothughadh  '  to  stand  firm  '  25,  do  fdoth  31,  the  direct  relative 
fu.il  33  (See  also  note  to  32a  for  another  possible  Mid.-Irish  form). 
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That  the  poem  was  not  written  before  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  an  analytic,  verbal  form 
supported  by  the  metre  in  st.  3  (dar  fhdgair  sc).  The  infixed 
-s-  in  rosfuair  (8)  is  meaningless.  Its  object  is  probably,  as 
Dr.  Bergin  has  pointed  out  to  me,  to  permit  alliteration  between 
-juair  and  jiadh  (cf.  footnote  on  p.  54).  Nom.  forms  standing 
for  the  ace.  are  supported  in  7  by  the  rime,  in  27  by  the  metre 
(An  inflected  accusative  form  supported  by  the  rime  occurs  in 
30).  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  poem  is  to  be  assigned 
to  a  date  about  the  year  1200.  At  latest  it  can  hardly  be  later 
than  the  13th  century. 

Corruption  The  form  ri  (  :  li),  for  righ,  in  st.  10  is  noteworthy,  as  also 
the  elision,  as  in  modern  Irish,  of  the  verbal  particle  do  in  32. 
These  anomalies  are  almost  certainly  due  to  corruption  of  the 
text.  [For  a  genitive  ri  (  :  li)  certainly  due  to  corruption  see 
note  to  XIII  la.] 
Metre  The    metre    is    Deibhidhe.     The    opening    couplets    are    often 

in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The  lack  of  elision  in  8a,  13c,  18c, 
19a  is  suggestive  of  the  Middle  Irish  period  (See  also  note  to 
32a).  The  rimes  on  the  whole  follow  the  laws  of  the  classical 
period.  The  rime  trie  :  coim[h]nirt,  st.  15,  however,  is  suggestive 
of  the  Middle  Irish  period.  The  rimes  Fionn  :  ghrind,  fraigh  : 
claoidhter,  14,  35,  are  irregular  and  probably  due  to  corruption. 

The  story  For  a  summary  of  the  present  lay  and  a  discussion  of  its 
traditional  basis  see  Christiansen  Vikings  91-93.  Scottish 
Gaelic  prose  folk  versions  of  Cath  na  bPunnann  are  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Christiansen,  ibidem,  p.  92.  "  Cath  na  bPunnand"  is 
also  referred  to  in  Duanaire  Finn  XVI  47  P-). 
The  present  lay  has  been  mentioned  supra  p.  cv. 


2a    do  chlaoi  is  to  be  read  :  see  Corrigenda  and  cldim  in  Glossary. 

2c  do  mhaoid[h]igh,  translated  "  vaunted  (?),"  recte  do  mhaoithigh 
'  rendered  sad  '  (see  Glossary)? 

4b     For  Umhall's  daughter  cf.  supra  p.  lix,  n.  2. 

4c  dreim[h]ne  gal  literally  means  '  fierceness  of  battles  '  (or  '  ex- 
ploits '). 


(1)  Unrecorded  Connacht  folk  tales  describing  a  Cath  na  bPunann  are 
referred  to  by  Dr.  D.  Hyde  in  his  Ablirdin...  An  Reachtabhraigh  [2nd  ed.l 
(1933),  p.  279.  There  are  stray  references  to  a  cath  na  bPunann  in  Oss. 
Soc,  III,  264,  last  quatrain,  and  in  Lia  Fail  [I]  p.  113,  1.  2(5  (Meath). 
The  Cath  na  bPunann  (Galvvay)  described  in  BSaloideas,  IV,  p.  83,  §  39, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  I'ionn  cycle. 
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6d     tuaitheam[h]i aibh  (sic.  MS):  see  Glossary. 

7c  ddr  '  when  ',  'by  which  ',  '  of  all  that  '.  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  preceding  words,   which   unfortunately   are   ununderstandable. 

lib     Omit  the  second  a. 

13d  dheisse[a]n  (  :  mhe[a]r)  literally  '  of  him  '.  [The  use  of  the  Early 
.Modern  intensitive  enclitic  -scan  (san  in  12  d),  for  earlier  -siomh  (and 
-sumh),  may  be  a  sign  of  lateness.  The  earlier  forms  would  also,  how- 
ever, give  good  rime.] 

17a     condch.   recte   in  condch  (Meyer). 

20-21  These  stanzas,  which  seem  to  go  together,  must  have  been 
added  to  the  original  poem  by  someone  who  did  not  understand  that 
Oisin  was  the  supposed  reciter,  and  who  therefore  refers  to  him  in  the 
3rd  person  in  21c.  [The  reciter  associates  himself  with  Fionn  and  Osgar 
in  st.  22,  and  calls  Osgar  his  son  in  stt.  30  and  32.  Caoilte,  Oisin's  rival 
as  reciter  of  Fenian  lays,  is  consistently  referred  to  in  the  3rd  person 
throughout    the    poem.] 

24b  As  there  is  no  recorded  idiom  ro  g\h]abh  for  '  who  assumed  con- 
trol of  '  (In  Modern  Irish  gabhaim  ar  means  /  beat,  strike,  attack),  we 
should  perhaps  read  ri  for  airdrigh  and  insert  neart  after  g[h]abh,  or  else, 
very   awkwardly,  understand  neart  from  the  fourth  line  of  the  stanza. 

26a     Omit   7s. 

29d     fhiorangmoidh  recte  fhiorangbhoidh  '  truly  fierce  '. 

32a  It  is  doubtful  whether  Triiagh  naeh  Eire  ...,  a  construction  possible 
in  Middle  Irish,  should  be  left  as  it  stands  and  the  line  read  without  elision, 
as  often  in  Middle  Irish,  or  the  modern  Triiagh  nach  i  Eire...  be  substi- 
tuted and  the  a  of  an  be  elided  after  Eire. 

32b-c     Translation    doubtful. 
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Stanzas  1-16  of  this  poem  seem  to  be  part  of  a  12th  century  Date  and 
poem  on  the  death  of  Goll.  Some  stanzas  may  have  been  inter- 'interpolation 
polated  into  this  part  of  the  lay  {e.g.,  some  or  all  of  the  corrupt 
stanzas  8-14,  and  either  st.  3,  or  st.  4,  each  of  which  mentions 
the  death  of  a  Dubh  mac  Luighdheach).  Stanzas  17-62  form 
an  incomplete  poem,  probably  of  the  13th  century,  on  the  making 
and  breaking  of  peace  between  the  House  of  Baoisgne  and  the 
House  of  Morna.  These  conclusions  are  arrived  at  from  a 
consideration  of  the  vocabulary.  In  stt.  1-17  the  following 
Middle  Irish  forms  occur  :  tdoth  1,  6,  adroehair  2,  do-cher  15, 
liach  4,   comhdha  6,  8,    tuir  7,  15,   atbath    (see  MacNeill's  emend- 
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ation  Pt.  I,  p.  lxiii)  16.  From  17  on  the  vocabulary  is  less 
archaic  but  nevertheless  contains  many  words  rare  after  the 
.Middle  Irish  period  (linibh  ylonn  24  ;  fad  a  dhi  s[h\leagh  30  ; 
budhein  50  ;  na  nglonn,  taithleach  (31).  The  lack  of  elision  in 
24a  and  51a  (see  notes  infra)  is  reminiscent  of  the  usage  of  the 
Middle  Irish  period.  Similar  lack  of  elision  is  mentioned  in  the 
noUs  to  the  next  poem  (XXIII),  which  is  also  prob- 
ably to  be  assigned  to  the  13th  century.  Xo  analytic  verbal 
forms  occur.  The  only  verbal  object  whose  form  may  be  con- 
trolled by  the  metre  has  a  nom.  form,  a  s[h\loigh  61.  Other 
opportunities  for  exact  dating  are  wanting.  Unusual  gram- 
matical forms  supported  by  the  rime  are  the  nominative  ainreir 
34,  and  the  dative  sa  tigh  mhoir  36.  Dr.  Bergin  has  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  fem.  declension  of"  teagh"  was  allowed  in  the 
classical  schools  (See  IGT,  II,  164). 
Metre  The   metre   is   Deibhidhe.     The   opening   couplets  of  the  first 

fragment  are  often  in   Deibhidhe   Ghuilbneach  :   in  the  second 
fragment  they  are  less  often  so.     The  rimes  follow  the  laws 
of  the  classical  period  with  the  usual  licenses  common  in  the 
less  strict  form  of  Deibhidhe.     Stanzas  8-9,   11-13  are  in  very 
imperfect  Rannaigheacht  Bheag.     Stanza  14  is  in  Rannaigheacht 
Mhor.     If  any  of  these  stanzas,  therefore,  ever  belonged  to  the 
original  poem,  their  form  has  been  altered  in  the  transmission  of 
the  text.    There  are  some  obvious  corruptions  in  them,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  notes  to  the  particular  lines  below. 
Irish  ver-        Of  episodes  of  the  same  type  as  that  told  in  stanzas  42  sq.    of 
sions  of  the  t  ju>  present  [ay  the  following  are  known  to  me  from  Irish  sources  : 
the  marrow  1)  an  episode  in  the  late  12th  (?)  century  tale  Fleadh  Duin  na 
bones      nGidh  (See  O'Donovan's  edition,  Ir.  Arch.  Soc,  IV,    1842,  pp. 
64-82)  ;  2)  the  episode  in  the  present  lay  ;  3)  part  of  a  folktale 
about   the   Fiana,  told  by  "  Dyeermud   Duvane",   Milltown,  Co. 
Kerry,  and  published  in  an  English  version  by  J.  Curten   in  his 
Hero-tahr,,  p.  484  sq.  ;  4)  part  of  a  tale  about  Osgar's  birth  and 
boyhood  told  in  West  Cork  (v). 


(1)  Cf.  abridged  version  published  by  C.  6  Muimuneach&in,  Bdaloideas 
Bhdal  Atha  an  Gliaorthaidh  (1934)  (53  sq.  A  fuller  version  was  recorded 
on  the  Fdiphone  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  Irish  Folklore  Institute,  from 
the  telling  of  Tadhg  6  Dubinin,  Coolea.  parish  of  Ballyvourney,  Co.  Cork. 
Both  versions  contain  the  story  of  An  Hudaire  gan  Ghruaig  gan  Ghaire 
as  an  episode.  [For  bibliographical  references  to  versions  of  An  R.  gan 
(.In.  gan  <.h.  see  Bdaloideas  II  til.  III  443,  VI  130:  see  Imtheachta  an 
Oireaclilais,  1900,  p.  <>,S.  for  version  not  mentioned  in  Bdaloideas  II. 
The  tale  has  been  discussed  shortly  supra  p.  xvm.] 

How  it   was  that   Goll   had    the  righl    to   the  marrow  bones  till  it    was 
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The  four  versions  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  common 
type  :  An  unknown  person  A,  in  reality  a  relative  of  B,  comes 
to  the  house  of  B.  A  warrior  C,  belonging  to  B's  household, 
has  the  privilege  of  eating  all  the  marrow  bones  served  in  the 
house.  A  wins  the  privilege  from  C.  In  version  1,  A  has  an 
invented  name  Coada  Rod  ;  he  is  son  of  B,  who  is  a  king  of  the 
Britons  (apparently  invented  by  the  story-teller)  called  Eochaidh 
Aingceas  :  C  is  an  unnamed  warrior.  In  2,  A  is  Cairioll,  a 
kinsman  of  B,  who  is  Fiona  ;  C  is  Goll.  In  3.  A  is  Faolda  ;  he 
is  son  of  B,  who  is  Fiona  ;  C  is  Oscar.  In  4,  A  is  Oscar,  who 
has  been  born  and  reared  overseas  without  the  knowledge  of 
Fionn  and  the  Fiana  :  he  is  grandson  of  B,  who  is  Fioaa  :  C 
is  Goll  (i). 

Corrupt  texts  of  a  poem  concerning  the  fight  between  Cairioll  Other    Irish 
and  Goll  over  the  marrow  bones,  different  from  the  Duanaire    ab°0UtP"th"t 
poem,  are  to  be  found  in  various  18th  and  19th  century  MSS      episode 
(e.g.  RIA  MS  24  L  27,  f.  26  b,    first  line  As  dubhach  saa  Alm- 
huia  aa  bhFiaaa  ;  also  18th  century  Waterford  MS,  described 
by  Rev.  P.   Power,   Gaelic  Jal.,  XIV.  p.  692,  col.  2,  item  p  of 
MS  IX).     This  poem  adds  to   the  reasons  why  Goll  and  Cairioll 
were  at  enmity  that  Cairioll  hung  his  shield  above  Goll's.  The 
same  incident  of  hanging  the  shield  above  Goll's  is  mentioned 
in  the  West  Cork  Osgar-story.  and  in  the  Coolea  orally  collected 
variant  of  Bruidheaa  Che'ise  Coraiaa,    already  referred  to  (first 
line  of  the  footnote  on  this  page). 

Scottish   accounts   of  the   fight   over  the   marrow   bones   and      Scottish 

the  death  of  Goll  mav  be  found  in  the  Goll    section    of    J.    F.        Gaelic 

sccounts 
Campbell's   Leabhar  aa   Feiaae   (See   especially    Bds     Chairill,  0f  it 

ibidem,    p.    167). 

In  a  Tyrone  folktale,  re-edited  by  Professor  Eamonn  6  Tuath-  Cu  Chulainn 

ail  in  Sgealta   Mhuiatir   Luiaigh,    1933,   p.    101   sq.,   from  the      and  the 
^  »»»*''»  marrow- 

edition  by  Peadar  Mhac  Culadh  in  the    Ulster  Herald,  27th  Jan-        bones 

uary,   1906,  Cu  Chulainn  wins  aa  smior  chrdmh  (=   aa  smior- 


woii  from  him  is  told  in  the  Coolea  orally  collected  variant  of  Bruidhean 
Cheise  Corainn.  entitled  "  Cronan  Mhac  Imilit,"  published  in  Bealoideas 
II.    32,    34. 

In  the  S.  W.  Kerry  Osgar  story,  published  by  Tadhg  6  Murchadha 
Bealoideas,  IV,  449  sq.,  the  boy  Osgar  is  said  to  have  been  fed  on  smior 
mhairt  6ige  •  the  marow  of  young  beef  '  before  coming  to  Ireland  in  search 
of  his  father.  No  mention,  however,  is  made  of  his  winning  the  right 
to  the  marrow-bones  from  a  Fian  warrior  in  Ireland. 

(1)  For  a  broken  down  Galway  folk  version  of  the  marrow  bones  episode 

see  Bealoideas  I  219.  Does  the  name  Smirgoll  (=  Marrow-Goll?),  Laud. 

Gen.,  ZCP  VIII  291,  bear  some  relation  to  the  episode  under  discussion? 
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chncimh  '  the  marrow-bone  '  ?)  from  two  other  heroes,  much  as 
he  wins  the  curad-mir  in  Fled  Bricrenn. 
Death  of  The  death  of  Goll,  left  untold  in  Duanaire  Finn  owing  to  the 
G°H  imperfection  of  this  poem  at  the  end,  is  told  in  a  Donegal  (?) 
orally  collected  tale  Bas  Ghoill,  published  by  F.  Mac  Roigh 
[=  H.  Morris]  Oidhche  Xirnedil  [1924],  p.  51  sq.  The  tale  says 
that  Muc  Smolach  mac  Smoil  killed  Goll  as  he  was  leaving  the 
rock  weak  for  want  of  food  (cf.  present  poem,  st.16).  The  rock 
itself  is  said  to  be  '  to  the  north  of  Tir  Chonaill,  near  Ros  Ghoill' 
(p.  51),  and  the  editor  mentions  a  rocky  islet  there  still  called 
Carraig  Ghoill.  The  enmity  between  Fionn  and  Goll  had  arisen 
because  of  a  blow  given  by  Conan,  Goll's  brother,  to  Fionn. 

«  Mugan  beag  mac  Smail  »  is  Goll's  slayer  in  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish ballad  versions  of  Goll's  death  (J.  F.  Campbell  L.  na  Feinne 
173,  st.  3).  The  cause  of  the  final  enmity  is  not  clearly  stated 
in  the  text  of  any  of  the  ballads  edited  by  Campbell,  but,  in  his 
«  arguments  »  (ibidem,  pp.  171,  168,  167).  Campbell  consistently 
states,  as  though  it  were  the  accepted  Scottish  tradition  of  his 
day,  that  Goll,  having  slain  Cairioll  through  jealousy  over  the 
marrow  bones,  fled  to  a  cave.  There  he  used  to  be  visited  by 
his  friend  Osgar.  Once,  fearing  that  Osgar  might  betray  his 
hiding-place,  he  tried  to  kill  him.  Fionn  in  anger  pursued  Goll 
to  an  «  island ».  It  was  on  this  «  island  »,  which  clearly  corres- 
ponds to  the  Irish  carraig,  that  Goll  made  his  last  stand  and  met 
his  death. 

The  death  of  Goll  on  «  Carrac  Guill  »,  without  any  reference  to 
the  marrow  bones  episode,  is  related  as  follows  in  Acallam 
na  Senorach,  ed.  Stokes,  1.  1965.  Goll's  brother  Garadh  had 
killed  «  Dubh  Dithre  »,  leader  of  the  Fiana  of  Ossory.  Goll 
retreated  to  'Carrac  Guill,  in  the  west'.  Three  battalions  of 
the  Fiana  beseiged  him  there  for  a  month  and  a  half.  For  nine 
nights  Goll  was  without  food.  Then,  being  weak  with  hunger, 
he  was  beheaded  on  the  rock  by  Dubh  Dithre's  son,  e  Muc  Smaile  ». 

For  other  references  to  Goll's  last  stand  on  the  rock  see  infra 
notes  to  poem  XXXVI. 


6c     comdha,  recte  totnhgha  '  protection  '. 
8d    comhdha,  recte  comhgha  '  protection  '  (.Meyer). 

8b,  9c,d     The  translation  of  these  lines  is  uncertain  on  account  of  the 
(•(irruption  of  the  text. 

lOd     -urma,  recte  -armdha'l 

12a     Omit  a  (.Meyer). 

12c, d      Internal  rime  is  lacking  in  this  couplet. 
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13c, d     Omit    sin    (Meyer).  Rime    is    probably    intended    between 

me'la  and  e'ise  (sic  leg.*!). 

15a     tuir    '  a    pillar  '. 

23a     fichis.  recte  fi[o]ch  is. 

24a     is,  recte  agusl 

25d     go   condich   '  richly  '. 

26b    '  One  of  their  three  thirds  [cf.  I  22d,  note]  without  mockery.  ' 

35c  urn  ne.  Meyer's  suggested  alteration  of  these  obscure  words 
to  amhne  '  thus  ',  though  it  gives  Deibhidhe  rime  with  sdimhe,  hardly 
makes   sense. 

42d  snitheach,  translated  '  dangling  '  as  though  it  were  connected 
with  snighidh  '  it  drips  '.  is  more  probably  connected  with  snithr  '  twisted  '. 

44a     A  oinfhir.  recte  Aoinfher. 

44b     nerta,    recte   a   neart   (see   Corrigenda). 

45d     uan    '  foam  '    (Meyer). 

47b     go  gclddh  catha  '  with  battle  victory  '. 

51a     With  elision  this  line  lacks  a  syllable. 

56d     dicheall    '  negligence  '. 

61d     taithlech  '  satisfaction  ',  '  offer  of  peace-terms  '. 


XXIII    THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  MEN  FROM 

SORCHA 


Analysis  of  the  language  of  this  poem  gives  the  following  Language 
clues  as  to  date  :  Independent  accusative  pronouns  occur  in 
39,  41,  60,  82,  85  (x).  An  infixed  pronoun  of  the  second  person 
singular  occurs  in  the  stereotyped  phrase  rodfia,  40,  46,  215 
(It  may  be  compared  with  the  infixed  pronoun  in  the  stereotyped 
phrase  achat  buaidh  7  bennacht  of  Acallam  na  Senorach,  ed. 
Stokes,  1.  163,  etc).  Inflected  copula  forms  occur  in  96,  159,  192 
(isam,  bad,  gersat).  In  28,  87,  100,  149,  162,  174,  179,  186,  199, 
copulas  that  might  have  been  inflected  are  not  inflected.  The 
predicative  adjective  is  inflected  in  159,  186  (subhaigh),  201. 
In  87,  149,  162,  174,  179,  186  (lionmhar),  192,  199,  it  is  not 
inflected.  A  direct  relative  fuil  occurs  in  227.  As  against  seven 
unspecialized  accusative  forms  supported  either  by  the   rime  or 


(1)  The  independent  pronoun  in  the  phrase  ind  iad,  71,  203,  is  also  to 
be  noted. 
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metre  (109,  180  181,  190,  194,  196,  222,)  one  special  form  is 
supported  by  the  rime  (224).  Dochom,  a  word  disapproved  of 
in  classical  poetry  (cf.  GT,  I,  131),  occurs  in  107.  It  occurs 
in  its  more  modern,  unclassical,  form  chum  in  62. 

Language  So  far  the  language  agrees  closely  with  that  of  Acallam  na 
with1  ttiatof  Sen°rach  (c.  1200).     One  feature  of  the  language  might  at  first 

Acallam      sight  seem  to  point  to  a  date  earlier  than  that  of  the  Acallam. 

and  PH  It  is  the  use  of  the  pleonastic  infixed  -s-  (See  156,  188,  196, 
207  :  in  1  the  -s-  perhaps  helps  to  bring  out  the  relative  meaning 
of  the  verb).  This  usage  is  common  in  the  main  body  of  the 
Passions  and  Homilies  from  the  Leabhar  Breac  (c.  1150).  It 
is  infrequent  i;i  the  Acallam  and  rare  in  classical  poetry.  (l)  It 
seems,  howewer,  to  have  survived  dialectally,  as  it  is  still  common 
in  the  Leabhar  Breac  Homily  on  the  Commandments  (Atkin- 
son'sed.,  XXXIV),  which  is  almost  certainly  later  than  1200  (2). 
The  frequency  of  this  degenerate  use  of  the  infixed  pronoun, 
therefore,  by  no  means  proves  that  the  poem  is  earlier  than 
the  Acallam.  That  it  is  later  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the 
frequency  of  analytic  forms  of  the  verb  (1st  person  dia  ecluine 
me,  go  ragha  me  47,  do  bhi  sinn  (  :chugainn)  91  ;  2nd  person 
muna  ccoisge  tii38  ;  3rd  person  fuair  se  141,  nior  fhdgoibh  sd  194, 
dart\h]aistilse  206).  In  the  Acallam  analytic  forms  are  very  rare. 
Unclassical  verbal  forms  occur  :  in  208,  roibh  (  :  gcathoibh) 
for  roibhe  (For  other  instances  of  this  form  see  below  notes 
to  Poems  XLIII,  XLV,  XLVII,  LVII.  LX,  LXII,  LXVII, 
LXVIII)  ;  and  in  38,  tuilfir,  2nd  pers.  sg. ,  where  the  consequent 
elision  prevents  emendation  to  the  classical  tuitfe.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  unclassical  verbal  forms  also  occur  in  the  Leabhar 
Breac  Homily  on  the  Commandments  (fhitair,  fhuilngir,  7450, 
7451,  for fdta,  fuilnge  :  fhuigir,  dechair,  7539,  for  fuig(b)e,  deehct  ; 
and  other  similar  forms  :  cf.  also  supra,  p.  cxin,  §  2).  The 
vocabulary  contains  many  more  words  obsolete  in  the  modern 
dialects  than  would  be  expected  in  the  second  half  of  the 
classical  period.  It  is,  however,  less  ancient  than  the  vocabula- 
rv  of  the  Acallam. 


(1)  For  its  occasional  use  in  classical  poetry,  to  obtain  alliteration,  cf 
Miss  Knott's  note  on  p.  110,  i.  24,  of  her  Irish  Syllabic  Poetry  (1928). 
An  -s-  infixed  for  this  purpose  was.  in  the  Kith  century  poetic  schools, 
known  as  sealbhadh  uamu  '  alliterative  infixed  pronoun',  and  examples  of 
its  use  may  be  found  in  the  grammatical  tracts  in  ria  MSS  C  I  3,  Section 
K.  p.   lib.  and  2  1  P  8,  p.  224. 

(2)  This  is  shown  by  the  frequency  in  it  of  the  la  ...  ina...  construction 
and  of  analytic  verbal  forms  of  the  3rd  and  other  persons  (cf.  supra, 
Introduction,  p.  cxi). 
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noun 


It  may  therefore  be  concluded  on  linguistic  grounds  that  the  Pate 
poem  is  later  than  Acallam  na  Senorach.  The  plural  copula 
forms  forbid  assigning  it  to  a  date  much  later  than  1300.  As 
it  does  not  conform  to  classical  laws  in  its  use  of  chum,  in  its 
use  of  roibh,  and  in  its  non-use  of  special  accusative  forms  for 
the  noun  and  adjective,  it  (along  with  the  Leabhar  Rreac 
Homily  on  the  Commandments)  may  with  some  probability  be 
taken  to  represent  the  popular  (as  opposed  to  the  learned) 
speech  of  some  district  (x)  in  Ireland  in  the  13th  century. 

In  198  the  lack  of  a  preposition,  to  connect  the  word  cead  Infinitival 
'  permission  '  with  the  verbal  noun  that  completes  its  meaning,  use 
is  noteworthy.  In  95  cead  is  connected  with  its  verbal  noun  by 
the  preposition  fa.  Outside  this  example  the  earliest  example 
of  a  disconnected  (infinitival)  use  of  the  verbal  noun  known  to 
me  is  that  occurring  in  the  Homily  on  the  Commandments 
(1.  7373  of  Atkinson's  edition),  where  the  word  introducing  the 
infinitive  is  cengul  '  obligation  '.  The  construction  occurs  again 
in  the  Gaelic  Maundeville  (Stoke's  ed.,  §  179,  ZCP,  II,  p.  258). 
In  the  Gaelic  Maundeville,  as  in  this  poem,  the  word  introducing 
the  disconnected  verbal  noun  is  cead.  The  disconnected  con- 
struction is  very  common  in  the  Irish  of  to-day  after  words 
expressing  wish,  permission,  etc.  (2)  [Compare  also  the  lack 
of  connection  between  fios  and  its  logical  object  commented  on 
below  in  the  note  to  poem  LXIV  10a]. 

The  metre  of  the  poem  is  Deibhidhe.  The  opening  couplets 
are  often  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  Lack  of  elision  is  so  fre- 
quent (15a,  20b,  83a,  84c,  113c,  117a,  141a,  194a,  199a,  215b, 
215d,  224b)  that  I  have  refrained  from  emending  with  a  view 
to  remedying  it,  even  where  such  emendation  would  have  been 
easy.  The  rimes  on  the  whole  are  those  of  classical  dan  direach, 
with  the  usual  licences  in  the  unaccented  rimes  common  in  the 
less  strict  form  of  Deibhidhe.  The  (unaccented)  rime  fhinn  : 
Eireann  33  and  the  similar  rimes  in  93,  133,  197,  are  unusual.  For 
another  unusual  rime  see  below  the  note  to  63  c,d.  The  folio 
wing  irregular  accented  rimes  occur  in  the  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach 
couplets,  Fhionn  :  Truim  1,  Fhi\o)nn  :  tuinn  24  (but  cf.  note  in- 
fra), mhir  :ngoil  13,  Caoilti  :  dhiolta  25,  tir  :  taoibh  56,  gnaoi  :  aoibh 
79,  chloinn  :  grinn  99,  garbh  :  ndealbh  124,  ro  :  ghleo  150,  mhoir  : 


Metre 


(1)  The  Homily  and  the  poem  need  not  necessarily,  of  course,    be  from 
the  same   district. 

(2)  For  the  history  of  the  construction  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
Dr.  Bergin  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  references  :  "  Fierabras" 
§  20  (RC  XIX);  "Betha  Choluimb  Chille,"  by  M.  O'Donnell,  20,68; 
common  in  New  Testament.  If 02  (=     1595);  often  in  Kcatmg, 
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shlogh  152,  Greige  :  eigin  167.  [Stressed  ea  :a  and  eo  :6  rimes  an- 
terior to   1419  have  been  instanced  supra,   p.   45.] 

Relations  The  dialogue  between  Patrick  and  Oisin  which  concludes  this 
P  trickee"nd  Poem  snows  tm'  literary  Ossianic  legend  at  an  interesting  stage 
Oisin.  of  its  development.  In  Acallam  na  Senorach,  Caoilte  and 
Oisin  are  idealized  representatives  of  pagandom,  while  Patrick 
listens  with  sympathy  and  interest  to  their  tales.  There  is 
no  conflict  between  the  heroes  and  the  saint,  their  relations 
being  those  of  mutual  understanding  and  goodwill.  In  this 
poem,  on  the  side  of  Oisin  there  is  discontent,  and  he  already 
tends  to  conform  to  the  semi-burlesque  mould  which  is  forced 
upon  him  in  later  lays.  Patrick  still  retains  the  dignified  and 
genial  bearing  that  was  his  in  the  Acallam.  In  the  16th  (?) 
century  poem  known  as  Agallamh  Oisin  agus  Padraig  (Duanaire 
Finn  LVII),  the  development  is  reaching  its  term.  Oisin, 
though  still  at  times  a  worthy  advocate  of  war,  the  chase, 
and  natural  goodness,  is  often  depicted  in  an  amusing  light. 
He  is  ridiculously  blind  to  the  true  meaning  of  Christianity. 
Patrick  also  has  degenerated  :  appreciation  of  natural  goodness  is 
entirely  lacking  in  him  :  his  interpretation  of  Christian  dogma 
is  narrow  and  often  perverted  :  harsh  words  come  to  his  lips 
more  frequently  than  blessings.  The  amusing  misunderstanding 
tends  to  become  buffoonery  in  later  lays,  not  contained  in 
Duanaire  Finn.  The  significance  of  these  differences  in  treat- 
ment has  already  been  discussed  in  the  Introduction  to  the  pre- 
sent volume  (pp.  xcvii-xcviii). 

Bruidhean        There  is  some  slight  resemblance  between  the  plot  of  this  poem 
and  that  of  the  Bruidhean  stories  mentioned  p.  26.  n.   1. 
This  poem  has  been  referred  to.  p.  cm.  n.  3. 


od     is,  recte  's  (more  probable  than  the  suggestion,  l't.   1.  p.   lxiv). 

6b     go  sochma  '  pleasantly  '  (see  Glossary);  diis,  recte  deis. 

Gd  in  t-airdrlgh  (:brigh):  this  dati-acc.  form,  for  the  oom.  ri.  sug- 
gests  corruption. 

9d  </  c.  :  the  a  will  mean  '  his  '  (i.e.  Cormac's).  '  her  '  (i.e.  Ireland's), 
or  '  their  '  (i.e.  the  chieftains'),  according  as  the  c  is  considered  to  be 
aspirated,  on-mutated,  or  eclipsed. 

10b  eineach  '  nobility  '  '  generosity  '.  recte  the  .yen.  sg.  einigh  with 
an    adjectival    meaning    '  noble  '    *  generous  '   (see  Glossary). 

lOd     ina,  recte  'nd  n. 

1  Ic  triocha  file.  The  nom  s^.  form  after  irlocha  (though  frequent  today 
after  fiche,  eead,  mile)  and  the  bad  rime  file  ■  teine  combine  to  make  the 
reading  suspect. 
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21b     tachar   '  a  fight  '  :   for  full  translation  see  leibt[h]each  in  Glossary. 

24a  ddna  (sic  MS),  recte  d'ana  (ana  means  '  wealth  ')•  As  the  dative 
ar  Fhi[o]nn  gives  bad  rime  with  tar  luinn,  we  should  probably  omit  the 
ur  and  take  Fhinn  as  a  genitive. 

28d     ccriochaibh,  recte  criochaibh  ;  sochra,  recte  sorcha. 

35a,b  MacNeill's  emendation  (Pt.  I,  p.  lxiv)  is  really  the  reading  of  the 
MS  (See  Corrigenda). 

39a     foil  '  small  ',   '  weak.  ' 

43b     gruagach,    recte   ngruagach. 

47d     rdgha,    recte    ragha. 

48d  gcuan,  recte  ciian  ( '?)  (taking  a  as  the  non-eclipsing  preposition 
'  from  ',  rather  than  the  eclipsing  a,  or  i,  meaning  '  in  '). 

49d     ghdibhthi  is  sechrdin  '  peril  and  wandering  '  (not  plural).     Gdbud 

was  declined  as  a  u-stem  in  O.I.  :  its  gen.  sg.,  therefore,  would  have  been 

gdibtheo,  which  would  give  a  modern  form  gdibhthe,  as  here.   The  more 

usual  modern  gen.  sg.,  however,  seems  to  be  gdbhaidh  (cf.  infra  LIV  10 

and  the  vocabulary  to  TBG)  modelled  on  o-stcm  genitives. 

50b     doghra.   recte   doghra. 

54d     rodhoghra,   recte   rodhoghra. 

56c, d  '  Many  were  the  works  of  bright  excellent  craftsmanship  on 
its    sides,    binding    it.  ' 

58c  miocht  is  explained  in  Dinneen's  dictionary  as  a  derivative  of  the 
Latin  amictus,  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  now  usually  worn  hanging  down- 
wards from  the  shoulders  behind,  originally,  however,  as  a  hood  covering 
the  head.  The  context  here  shows  that  the  miocht  was  worn  either  over 
or  attached  to  the  top  of  the  brat  (see  Glossary). 

59d  The  form  nds  '  nor  '  is  used  here  to  prevent  elision,  instead  of  the 
historically  more  correct  form  nd.  The  s  has  been  added  after  the  model 
of  ionds  '  than  '.  The  two  words  were  quite  distinct  in  O.I.  (nd  '  nor  ', 
not  inflected  ;  indaas  '  than  ',  inflected  like  a  verb  for  person  and  number). 
Later  they  become  confused,  so  that  we  find  naid,  an  inflected  form  of 
nd  '  nor',  used  before  a  plural  noun  in  stanza  170  of  the  present  poem 
(cf.  further  examples  s.v.  '  nd  '  in  the  vocabulary  to  TBG),  and  also  ind, 
an  uninflected  and  altered  form  of  inds  '  than  ',  used  before  the  plural 
iad  in  stanza  71.  Both  words  appear  as  nd  in  the  modern  dialects. 
For  a  still  further  confusion  see  note  on  72d  infra. 

62c     buidhne,    recte    buidhne. 

63c, d  The  rime  feidnm  :  ghndth-fhein  may  be  dialectal  but  perhaps 
points  to  corruption  of  the  text  (cf.  the  similar  rime  in  XXIV  69). 

67c     go  mbeileisg,  recte  go  mbe'ilfhleisg  '  with  a  rim-band  '? 

68c     bhldith    '  smooth'. 

69c  a  s[h]logh  is  a  legitimate  vocative  form  (see  Eriu  IX  93)  :  Mac 
Neill's  emendation,  Pt.   I,  p.  lxiv.  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

71b  For  a  n-iomarbhdidh  should  we  read  an  iomarbhdigh,  and  trans- 
late '  though  you  think  the  boastful  claim  <too>  great  '? 
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72b  coim[h]chengoil  hardly  means  '  heaped  around  '  but  rather  refers 
to  some  sort  of  ceangal  or  binding  that  was  on  the  goblets. 

72d  no  '  than  '.  A'd  '  or  ',  owing  to  similarity  of  meaning  and  sound 
is  easily  confused  (as  in  XXIV  48)  with  nd  '  nor  '.  When  ionds  '  than  ' 
became  confused  with  nd  '  nor  '  (c(.  note  to  59d  supra),  the  further  con- 
fusion with  no  '  or  '  could  easily  come  about,  as  here. 

74a     Idn-mher,   recte  merdha   (:  Cherda)1 

79a  '  high  was  his  fame  '  (see  gnaoi  in  Glossary  :  in  75a  gnaoi  probably 
also   means   '  fame  ') 

82c. d     erois,  recte  cros  ;  solais,  recte  solas. 

83d     a   churadh  has   been   translated   as   thought   it   were   na  gcuradh. 

84d     lanbhldith  '  full  smooth  ',  '  full  pleasant  '. 

90b     nEirinn,  recte  hEirinn. 

91c     tteacht,    recte     teacht. 

94c, d  The  construction  of  d'iarraidh  (literally  ;  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  ')  is  obscure,  and  Oisin,  the  reciter,  is  referred  to  in  the  third 
person.     The    couplet   is   probably   corrupt. 

98c  monor  '  a  work  '  (a  word  common  in  chevilles)  has  been  translated 
'  a  murmuring  sound  '  as  though  it  were  monbhar. 

100a     onn,  recte  donn  '  brownhaired  '  (see  Corrigenda). 

100b     a    '  their  '    (as   the   following   eclipsis   shows). 

105b     ba  haibhseach  treoir  '  which  was  mighty  in  strength  '  (See  Gloss.). 

109d     fuileach  '  fierce  '. 

112c     ar  fer,  recte  a  jfer'l 

112d  ciosa  chana,  recte  cioschdna. 

142b  (*)  morchathroigh,  better  perhaps  the  alternative  form  morcha- 
thoir    (which  improves  the  rime  with  fflathoibh). 

148c  don  fhir  (  :  sirig),  recte  an  fhir.  The  translation  '  for  him  on  a 
lance  '  should  accordingly  be  altered  to  '  on  the  hero's  lance  '. 

157b  moid  sometimes  means  '  wrath  ',  sometimes  '  oath  ',  '  vow  '  (PB). 
See  Glossary  for  its  meaning  here. 

103b     sheolia   s\h]dorbhldith    '  graceful    and   excellently    smooth.  ' 

121a  (2)     This  line  lacks  a  syllable. 

122d     Read  a  ngaisgidh. 

125c  ce'd,  recte  ceo  (see  Corrigenda).  The  translation  should  accord- 
ingly  be   altered  to   '  a  snowy   fog.  ' 

131c,d     Delete  '  never  '  in  the  tr.  and  insert  '  though  '  before  '  thou  '. 

135c  niia  here  probably  has  its  secondary  meaning  '  bright  '.  The 
spelling  niiadh.  etymologically  incorrect,  is  probably  a  mere  trick  of 
writing  of  the  scribe's,  as  a  final  broad  dh  would  be  silent  in  a  word  like 
niiadh  in  most  modern  dialects.  The  dh  doubtless  crept  into  writing  from 
forms  like  nuaidhe,  compounded  from  nua  (older  nue)  and  the  adjectival 
ending  which  appears  in  modern  Irish  as  -da,  -dha,  -dhe,  etc. 


(1)  The  notes  here  pass  to  142  (see  MacNeill's  remark  upon  120,  Pt.  I, 
p.  lxiv). 

(2)  The  notes  here  return  to  121. 
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154d     trialhaibh,   recte   ttriathaibh. 
155b     forghrdin,  recte  fforghrdin. 

165a  catha,  recte  ceatha  as  translated  (See  Corrigenda). 
175-176     The  closing  couplet  of  one  stanza  and  the  opening  couplet  of 
the  next  have  been  omitted  in  the  translation  :  "  To  Osgar  who  checked 
all   valour  it  was   an   omen   of  sword-slaughter.     Osgar's  band   and   the 
Hesperians  attack  one  another,  and  it  was  no  weak  onset." 
182a     go  hegnach  '  wisely  '.  '  skilfully  '? 

187b     sochrach,  recte  sochraidh  'comely'  (For  justification  see  Corrigenda). 

189d  a  gcomhg[h]ar  :  meaning  here  doubtful  ;  normal!}  '  in  proximity  ' 
<  near  '  —  text  perhaps  corrupt  ;  trialloid  imtheacht,  literally  '  they  set 
about  departing  ',  really  hardly  means  more  than  '  they  depart'. 

196  The  sentence  introduced  by  Baltar  is  unfinished  :  it  is  probable 
that  two  couplets  are  missing. 

199d     MacNeill's  correction,   Pt.    I,   p.  lxiv,  is  the  MS  reading. 

212b     fui leach  (here  and  in  211c)  '  warlike  ',  '  fierce  '. 

212d  MacNeill's  emendation  is  justified  by  the  MS  reading  (see  Corrig- 
enda). 

213b  a  mbruih  trath,  translated  '  attending  to  hours  ',  is  probably  cor- 
rupt.    Bruth  commonly  means  '  heat  ',  '  fervour  '. 

216a  de'nsa,  recte  the  classical  form  de'n[a]sa  :  the  line  as  it  stands 
lacks  a  syllable  owing  to  elision. 

221  d     ttreis,  recte  ttreise. 

222b     mor  ngdibhthe  '  much  peril  '  (gen.  sg.  :  cf.  supra  note  to  49d). 

222d     This  line  has  a  syllable  too  many. 
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No  inflected  copulas  occur  in  this  poem,  though  there  is  Date 
occasion  for  them  in  more  than  one  instance  (5,  58,  71,).  The 
predicative  adjective  is  not  inflected,  5,  27.  Independent  accu- 
sative pronouns  are  frequent,  34,  38,  63,  76,  77.  Analytic 
forms  of  the  verb  are  frequent  in  the  3rd  person  singular,  20 
(see  note  to  20d),  21,  61,  63,  69,  73,  79.  (*)  It  is  therefore  certain 
that  the  poem  is  later  than  the  Middle  Irish  period.  An  unclas- 
sical  verbal  form,  raibh,  occurs  in  st  30.  Otherwise  the  verbal 
forms  are  classical.  Nom.  forms  for  the  ace.  pi.,  backed  by 
the  rime,  occur  in  stanzas  26  and  52.   A  special  form  for  the 


(1)  The  proportion  of  analytic  to  non-analytic  forms  is  8:  18. 


GO 
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Archaism 


Metre 


Other 

versions 


acc.  fern. occurs  in  st.  10  (see  note  to  lOd).  The  use  of  certain 
constructions  and  forms,  obsolete  in  the  spoken  dialects,  dis- 
tinguishes this  lay  from  the  latest  stratum  of  lays  in  the  Duanaire  : 
the  genitive  of  respect  ndr  bheg  lamhoigh  24  ;  the  substantially 
used  neuter  adjective  mor  gcath  29  ;  inaid  (recte  'ndid)  32  ; 
otha  42.  The  vocabulary,  which  occasionally  presents  words 
obsolete  in  the  spoken  dialects  of  to-day,  should  on  the  whole 
present  no  difficulty  to  one  acquainted  with  modern  Irish  lite- 
rature. It  is  more  modern  than  the  vocabulary  of  poems  IX 
and  X,  about  as  modern  as  that  of  poem  LXV,  less  modern 
than  that  of  poem  LVII.  The  poem  therefore  probably  belongs 
to  the  early  15th  century,  or  perhaps  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
In  style  it  has  more  of  the  fluency  of  the  later  lays  than  of  the 
abrupt  conciseness  of  the  earlier  lays.  Its  metre  is  almost 
rhythmical.  Middle  Irish  verse  is  seldom  or  never  rhythmical 
(Cf.    supra,    p.    xcn). 

The  Middle  Irish  rus  leig  a  dhl  choin  in  st.  9  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  deliberate  archaism. 

The  metre  is  Rannaigheacht  Mhor  with  occasional  changes 
to  Rannaigheacht  Bheag.  The  rimes  are  often  the  imperfect 
rimes  of  oglachas  poetry.  Some  of  the  rimes,  e.g.,  ghar  :  neart 
36,  Luin  :  neim\h\  38,  seem  to  point  to  a  modern  pronunciation. 
The  rime  Lein  :  feid[h]m,  st.  09,  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
similar  rime  in  st.   63  of  the  preceding  poem. 

A  version  of  this  lay  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Ossianic  Society,  Vol.  VI,  p.  102,  edited  by  John  O'Daly,  ap- 
parently from  an  18th  century  MS  (see  editor's  note  as  to  the 
MSS  used,  on  p.  xv  of  the  edition).  The  Ossianic  Society's 
text  is  corrupt,  but  in  some  instances  helps  to  correct  the 
Duanaire  text.  A  portion  of  the  lay,  stanzas  65-80,  with  the 
exception  of  75  (also  wanting  in  the  Ossianic  Society's  version), 
has  been  edited  by  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly  in  his  Leabhar  na  Laoitheadh. 
Mr.  O'Kelly's  text  stands  midway  between  the  Duanaire  text 
and  that  of  the  Ossianic  Society.  Its  source  has  not  been  specified 
and  I  have  therefore  refrained  from  citing  it  when  emending 
the  Duanaire  text.  The  Duanaire  text  is  superior  to  both  the 
other  texts,  which  are  full  of  metrical  flaws  and  modernizations  (x). 

This  poem  has  been  mentioned,  p.  xcvi,   n.  4.  p.  civ. 


(1)  The  following  alterations  of  obsolete  verbal  forms  are  worth  noting 
in  the  Ossianic  Society's  version  (The  stanzas  are  referred  to  according  to 
their  numbering  in  the  Duanaire):  do  idigset  23,  25,  61  >  do  Idig  siad; 
do-ronsul  41  >  do-rin  siad  ;  ro  Ihriallsal  -12  >  do  thriallarnar  ;  ro  mharbh- 
som  31  >  do  mharbhamar  :  muna  jjaghor  50  >  muna  bhfaghad  ;  ni  fliiiig- 
iobh  50  >  ni  jhuigfcad. 
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4d  eilt,  recte  eilte  (altered  to  conceal  the  unclassical  nature  of  the 
rime  leirg  :  eilt-e). 

6c     agam,  recte  is  agam  (Oss.). 

6d     ge,  recte  acht  ge  (och  !  ge  Oss.)  ;  atii,  recte  atdim  (taim  Oss.). 

8d     Insert  is  before  Abhlach  (a's  Oss.). 

9b     ag  dol  re   tenn  :  meaning  uncertain  :   see  Glossary  s.v.  teann. 

lOd     in  cu  croin,  recte  is  in  gcoin  gcrdinl  (a's  an  choin  chroin  Oss.). 

12d     Corrdhubh,  recte  Corr  Dhubh  (  :  gcruth). 

13b  Rith  Rod  (=  Rith  the  Ruddy)  has  been  wrongly  changed  to 
Rith  Rod  in  the  translation.  The  shortness  of  the  o  is  rendered  certain 
by  the  rime  with  ngrod. 

13d     derg,  recte  garg  (Oss.)  '  fierce  ',  which  gives  better  rime  with  hard. 

14a     iarsin,  recte  iar  sain  (  :  cain). 

16a     fcnfhiiath  , recte  FQath  (Oss). 

16-17  The  last  couplet  of  stanza  16  and  the  first  couplet  of  stanza  17 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  translation  :  «  Daighre,  the  man  of  songs, 
slipped  Sineach  Suain  and  Lovely  Luth.  Cairioll  the  great  hero  slipped 
Guilleann  and  Guaire  and  Goll.  » 

18d  Ler-buaidh  («  Ler-bhuaidho  in  the  translation),  recte  Ler  buaidh 
'  Ler  of  Victory  ', which  gives  the  required  accented  rime  with  chruaidh 
(For  buaidh,  gen.  sg.,  see  IGT  38). 

20d     Insert  se  after  leig  (Oss.). 

22a     Read  mac  Rondn    (  :  Dobhrdn)  (x)?  This,   however,  would  involve 


(1)  Concerning  the  frequent  non-inflection  of  final  -an  in  the  genitive 
singular  of  nouns  declined  like  o-stems,  cf.  MacNehTs  note,  Pt.  I,  p.  lxii, 
on  st.  71  of  poem  XVII  ;  cf.  also  the  rime  ban  :  a  High  .  .  .Mhananndn 
poem  VIII  7,  and  similar  rimes  noted  in  the  notes  to  IX  8a,  XX  24d,  25b, 
89d  (where  the  -an  word  is  not  a  proper  name),  XXIV  74b  :  see  also  text 
of  LXV  Hid  (not  a  proper  name).  For  examples  outside  the  Duanaire  cf. 
likmh  :  ingen  Rdnan,  Felire  Oengusso,  notes  to  May  22  (ed.  Stokes, 
Henry  Bradshaw  Soc,  XXIX,  1905,  p.  134,  last  line);  dr :  6  Cathdn 
(O'Donovan  Misc.  of  the  Celtic  Soc,  p.  404,  st.  2  ;  dr  :  Vi  Chathdn,  ibidem, 
p.  406.  But  Ui  Chathdin  is  also  backed  by  rime  on  the  same  page).  In 
paragraphs  35,  77,  88  of  IGT  I,  are  grouped  nouns  of  two  or  more  syll- 
ables, declined  after  the  manner  of  o-stems,  ending  in  -el,  -er,  -en  [modern 
-edn],  -aomh,  -dmh,  -an,  -ur,  -as,  -or,  -iis,  -iin,  -ios,  -61,  -dl,  -el,  -eol.  Some 
of  these  are  proper  nouns,  most  are  common  nouns.  All  may  or  may 
not  be  inflected  in  the  genitive  sg.  The  list  is  so  large  that  one  is  pro- 
bably justified  in  concluding  from  it  that  in  Early  Modern  Irish  all  nouns 
of  two  or  more  syllables,  declined  like  o-stems  and  having  a  long  vowel 
in  their  last  syllable,  might  remain  un-inflected  in  the  genitive.  As  regards 
the  Old  and  Middle  Irish  usage,  Professor  Tomas  (3  MaiLLE,  who  gives 
examples  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster  of  -an  for  -din  and  -en  for  -e'in  in  the 
gen.sg.  (see  §§  21,  22,  of  his  Language  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster),  concludes  ; 
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pronouncing  the  short  ov  in  DoMran  as  though  it  were  6,    as  in  modern 
dialects. 

22d  The  use  of  a  pi.  adj.  aille  (  :  tdire)  to  agree  with  the  grammatically 
singular  collective  noun  murchonairt  is  noteworthy  :  cf.  siansdn  binne 
LXVIII  13a,  and  supra  p.  cxxi. 

23d  Hi th  Theann  should  perhaps  be  treated  as  a  single  compound 
word  so  as  to  give  better  rime  with  Drithltann. 

25b     boi,  recte  ro  bhoi  (Oss.  has  do  Bheayall  =  do  bhi  ag  Goll). 
26c     ndeghaidh,  recte  ndiaigh  (Oss.). 

28c  '  from  the  spoils  of  herds  and  hounds  '  in  the  translation  is  a 
misprint  for  '  from  the  spoils  of  heroes  and  hounds.  ' 

29c  This  line  has  eight  syllables  in  both  versions.  The  fact  that  both 
versions  have  this  mistake,  and  the  mistake  mentioned  in  the  note  to  54b 
below,  in  common,  and  that  the  poem  breaks  off  incomplete  at  the  same 
place  in  both  versions,  suggests  that  both  derive  ultimately  from  a  common 
MS  source,  which  was  not  the  author's  original  MS. 
32b     indid,    recte    ndid    (nd    Oss.). 

33b     trd,  recte  trdth  (Oss.).  (The  scribe  has  written  trd  to  cover  up  the 
unclassical  rime  with  Id.)  The  original  lay  may  have  ended  with  this  stanza 
which  with  its  last  word  gives  the  necessary  echo  of  the  opening  word. 
33d     The  rime  Fi\o]nn  :  rem  linn  is  irregular. 
34b     nios  ,  recte  nior  (Oss.). 

37c  mo,  recte  mor  (see  Corrigenda).  In  the  translation  '  first  '  should 
accordingly  be  changed  to  '  great  '. 

39b  mo  c[h]uid  sealg.  The  phrase  is  suspect.  Could  sealg  be  a  genitive 
singular?  In  stanza  11  and  14  of  poem  LVIII  such  a  form  seems  to  be 
supported  by  the  rime  and  metre  (See  below  notes  to  LVIII,  lie  and 
14a).  Oss.  reads  do'n  t-sealg  which  introduces  an  irregular  dative  form 
and  adds  a  syllable  to  the  line. 

39c, d     The  literal  translation  of  this  couplet  is    '  I  did  not  dare  to  cause 
spite   or  feud   between   two   persons   in   <the>   Fian.  '     The   words   are 
part  of  Oisin's  narrative,    not  a  speech  of  Fionn's  as  suggested  by  the 
translator  of  Pt.   I. 
42b     ba,  recte  robal 
45d     'nar  nddil,  '  as  it  approached  us.  ' 

45c  caillweach  (  :  naithrcach)  :  neither  form  is  given  IGT  II  120  : 
cathrach    (  :  nathrach)    should    doubtless    be    read. 

46d  no  doire  dilionn,  recte  iond  dair  dilionn  (Oss.  nd  dair  dlleann). 
In  the  translation  '  flood-felled  '  should  be  changed  to  '  mighty  '  (See 
Glossary  s.v.  dileann). 


It  is  noticeable  thai  there  are  very  few  instances  during  the  Nth  century, 
and  the  spelling  does  not  become  common  till  the  late  9th.  It  becomes 
almost  regular  in  the  Annals  [of  Ulster]  durin-  the  10th  and  1 1th  centuries." 
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48c  The  faulty  metre  shows  this  line  to  be  corrupt.  Read  edit  as  a 
dtdngais  don  ghlionn  (Oss.  ca  h-dit  as  a  d-tdngais  don  ghleann  :  for  the 
form  edit  see  IGT  I  16  ;  for  tdngais  see  Studies,  1934,  p.  435,  st.  15  ;  for 
don  ghlionn  see  IGT  II  66). 

49d  This  line  as  it  stands  has  one  syllable  too  many.  With  Oss. 
omit  am  reim  which  has  been  wrongly  introduced  from  49b  ;  for  's  read 
is  (a's  Oss.) ;  for  nirt  read  its  synonym  trein  (treine  Oss.). 

50b  rem  g[h]leodh  ,  recte  rem  g[h]leo  (  :  beo)'l  Cf.  sa  ghleo  :  ni  ro  XXIII 
150  (For  various  ways  of  declining  gleo  see  Glossary). 

53c     bladh,  recte  the  alternative  form  bloidh  (  :  thsoir). 

54b     a  mhnaoi,  recte  a  bheanl 

56a     oram  (  :  colg),  recte  orm. 

58a  Ion  ccathoir,  recte  fon  gcaithir  (  :  maithibh).  [The  form  cathair, 
with  a  broad  th,  is  not  permitted  by  the  author  of  IGT  II  §  120,  whether 
as  a  nom.  or  dat.  sg.  For  the  nom.  he  gives  caithir  ;  for  the  dat.  cailhir 
and,  as  an  alternative,  cathraigh  (both  doubtless  to  be  understood  as  ace. 
forms  also).  He  gives  examples  of  a  dat.  caithir  supported  by  rime  (exx. 
1882,  1885)  (for  an  example  of  a  dat.  cathraigh  supported  by  rime  see  ex. 
23).  His  only  example  of  a  nom.  sg.,  however,  is  cathair,  supported  by 
rime  (ex.  1884),  but  stated  by  him  to  be  «  wrong  »  (lochtach).] 

59b     go  tuillm[h]ech  :  see  Glossary. 

59c     o,ainn,  recte  oirn. 

61c     Omit  ro  (Oss.). 

66b  Ghlinne,  recte  ghleanna  (Oss.)  which  gives  rime  (imperfect)  with 
hEachach. 

66c     Cuilleann,   recte  the   more   usual   Cuillinn   (better  rime). 

69d     Loch  Righ,  recte  Loch  Ri  (  :  claoi)  :  the  gh  is  purely  scribal. 

72b     brath  dilionn  '  a  mighty  treason  '. 

73b     '  It  held  up  the  attack  of  the  men.  ' 

74a     tuldgh    'great    valour'? 

74b     Colldin,  recte  Colldn  (:  tuldgh)'!     Cf.  supra  note  to  22a. 

77c  joghloibh,  recte  faghloibh  (  :  armoibh)  ?  Cf.  the  variants  faga,  foga  ; 
fagamar,  fogamar  (Windisch  Ir.  Texte,  Worterbuch,  and  Windisch  Tain 
Worterverzeichniss)  ;  and  cf.  other  similar  o  :  a  variations  noted  by  Prof. 
T.   F.   O'Rahilly   Measgra    Ddnta,  pp.   94,   236. 

80c     ttres  recte  tres  (threas  Oss.). 
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XXV   ONCE    I   WAS     YELLOW-HAIRED 


Date 


Metre 


Bibliog- 
raphy, etc 


This  poem  is  too  short  to  give  any  exact  clue  as  to  date. 
The  lack  of  rhythm  and  the  old  words  luinne  (see  lainn  in  Glos- 
sary), dluigh  'a  fitting  thing,  '  do  bhd  '  it  was,  '  suggest  the  Middle 
Irish  or  at  latest  the  early  classical  period. 

The  metre  is  Leath-Rannaigheacht  Mhor  The  rimes  are 
not  strict  (f\h]iaich  rimes  with  Hath,   liath  with  bhi'a). 

A  free  verse-translation  of  this  poem  is  given  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Hull  The  Poem-Book  of  the  Gael  (1913)  p.  91.  The  original 
Irish  has  been  edited  from  the  Duanaire  Finn  MS  by  Prof.  T.  F. 
O'Rahilly  Measgra  Ddnta  (1927)   184    sq. 

For  literary  criticism  see  supra,  pp.  lxxxix,  xcv. 


XXVI   WOE  FOR  THEM  THAT   WAIT   ON   CHURCHMEN 


Metre 
and    date 


The  metre  of  this  poem  is  Rannaigheacht  Rheag.  The  rimes 
are  not  strict.  The  rime  deabhtha  :  jatha,  if  it  occurred  in  the 
original,  renders  a  date  earlier  than  the  first  half  of  the  clas- 
sical period   improbable. 


la     This  line  should  probably  read  Mairg  do  chUirchibh  is  nuiinntear. 

Id     dine  *  of  a  race  '  (Meyer). 

,Wb     culh    (:  flalhu),    recte    ca//iu?    (Bergin). 


XXVII    OISIN'S  SORROW 


Date 


Metre 


This  poem  is  too  short  to  give  clues  for  precise  dating.  It 
probably  belongs  either  to  the  late  Middle  Irish  or  early  classical 
period. 

The  metre  is  Rannaigheacht  Rheag  The  rimes  are  not  strict. 
The  parting  of  Oisin  with  Caoilte,  which  seems  to  have  occasioned 
this  poem,   is  described  in  the  opening  of  Acallam  na  Senorach. 
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lb  « lucht  loingsi  were  most  likely  the  Viking  invaders  »  (Christ- 
iansen Vikings,  p.  91,  1.  3). 

3b  dcireoil,  recte  the  alternative  form  dcroil,  which  gives  better  rime 
with     s[h]cndir. 


XXVIII    THREE  HEROES  WENT  WE  TO  THE  CHASE 


The  vocabulary  of  this  poem  suggests  the  late  Middle  Irish  or       Date 
early  classical  period  as  its  date  of  origin.  The  analytic  form  ni 
fhaca  me  in  st.  2  supports  the  assigning  of  the  poem  to  the  classical 
period.     The  nom.  form  ccoin  for  the  ace.   pi.   forbids  assigning 
it  to  a  date  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century. 

The  metre  is  Rannaigheacht  Mhor.     Rime  between  the  end-     Metre 
word  of  a  and  a  word  in  the  interior  of  b  is  replaced  by  conso- 
nance  (uaithne)  in  stt.   2,   3.     The   rimes   are   not  strict. 


Id     niamhdha  '  bright  '  (from  niamh  '  sheen  ' 
neamhann,  niamhann,  '  a  pearl  '). 

4b     ruin  (  :  thriur),  recte  nin  (Meyer). 
4c     Omit    a    (Meyer). 


'  brightness  *  ;     not  from 


XXIX    ERECT  YOUR   HUNTING    SPEARS 


The  vocabulary  of  this  poem  is  suggestive  of  the  late  Middle        Date 
Irish  or  early   classical  periods.     The   inflected   copula  gem   in 
st.  3  points  to  the  Middle  Irish  period.  The  inflected  form 

of  the  accusative  plural  mbolcca  in  st.  2  affords  a  corroborative 
argument  in  favour  of  that  period.  The  analytic  form  do  airrcis 
me  in  st  3  may  point  to  the  classical  period.  The  reading  here, 
however,  is  suspect.  A  verb  aircisim  is  elsewhere  uninstanced. 
Moreover  airrcis  gives  very  poor  rime  indeed  with  arsaidh.  Metre 

The  metre  is  Rannaigheacht  Rheag.  The  rimes  are  not 

strict.  The  rime  mlolla  :  dirg\h\e  (3)  is  very  irregular.  This 
irregularity  gives  an  additional  reason  for  doubting  the  reading 
of  b3. 
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lb     fire  '  true  '  '  genuine  '. 

2a     mbolcca  here  translated   '  hulls  '   usually   means   '  bellies  '   '  bags  '. 

2b  borraibh,  recte  borga  '  castles  '  (Meyer).  Dr.  Christiansen  Vikings 
p.  91.  1.  4,  directs  attention  to  the  reference  to  wars  with  Norsemen  con- 
tained in  this  line. 


XXX   THE  HUNGER  OF  CRiONLOCH'S  CHURCH 


Date  in  stt.   2  and  3  of  this  poem  an  independent  ace.     pronoun 

occurs.     In  st.   1  an  uninflected  ace.  form  of  the  feminine  adj. 
is  supported  by  the   rime.     The  poem  cannot  therefore  be  earlier 
than  the  second  half  of  the    12th    century.     It    may  belong  to 
the  first  half  of  the  classical  period. 
Metre,  etc.      The  metre  is  as  in  poem  IV.   The  rimes  are  not  strict. 
This  poem  has  been  mentioned  supra,  p.  xcvi. 
Extra  ^       In  RIA  MS  B  IV  1,  f.  126a,  written  by  the  late  17th    century 
quatrains?   Co    S]ig0  scribe    D.  o.  Duibhgeannain,  are  two  quatrains  which 
look    like    extra    concluding    quatrains    for   the    present    poem. 
Each  has  "  .r. "  written   opposite   it  in   the  margin.     This  is   a 
fairly  common  sign  in  B  IV  1,  and  seems  to  mean  rann,  in  the 
sense  of  a  stray  quatrain  extracted  from  a  longer  poem.     The 
quatrains  are  as  follows  : 

.r.   Da  maireadh  mo  mhui[n]tearsa 

an  Fhian  x  nochan  fhuilngeadh1  docra 
ni  bheithdis  go  muintearrdha 
mar  a  bhfuighinnsi  gorta. 
.r.  Truagh  an  bheatha  dheigheanach 
neoch  do  cinneadh  don  chorpsa 
a  bheith   a  tteampall   ghleibhean/iach 
ag  eg  d'fuaeht  is  do  ghorta 

1-1    Read  nach  fuilngeudh. 

'Did  my  people  still  live,  the  Fian  who  used  not  to  suffer 
hardships,  they  would  not  be  friendly  where  I  got  hunger  as 
my  lot. 

'  Sad  is  the  end  of  life  appointed  for  this  body  —  that  it 
should  be  in  a  bright  -  pinnacled  church  dying  of  cold  and 
hunger.    ' 


3a     The  faulty   metre  shows  this  line  to  be  corrupt.     Read  ar  chldir- 
chibh  mo  nmallachtsal 
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XXXI   THE  WRY  ROWAN 


The  rime  Ghealt  :  glac  (1)  speaks  against  the  antiquity  of  this 
poem.  The  nominative  form  lamh  (  :  truth)  for  the  accusative 
sg.,  in  st.  1,  shows  that  it  must  at  least  be  as  late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  12th  century.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  first 
half  of  the  classical  period,  though  it  may   be  later. 

The  metre  is  Rannaigheacht  Mhor.  Some  of  the  rimes  are 
imperfect. 

Se  samh  Laoidh  in  his  Fian-Laoithe  (1916),  p.  78,  has  edited 
this  poem  from  a  late  18th  century  RIA  MS,  23  A  47.  The 
Fian-Laoithe  version  in  some  instances  offers  better  readings. 


Date 


Metre 

Other 
version 


2a     ghlenn,  recte  ghlinn  (  :  sinn). 

2b  mberthae,  recte  mbeartha,  2nd  sg.  act.  (or  the  passive)  of  the  subj. 
of    beirim  ? 

3a     nomhaidhe,  recte  nomhaidh  (naomhad[h]  Fian-Laoithe,  p.  92). 

3c     fhiorfedh,    recte   fhoirfeadh    (Fian-Laoithe). 

3d     do-chije  looks  more  like  a  future  than  a  conditional. 

4a  T  is  rowan,  whose  berries,  along  with  \>o  pi0s,  fed  2,000  of  the 
Fiana,  may  have  some  connection  with  the  strange  rowan  whose  huge 
berries  fed  the  giant  Oisin  in  the  folktale  of  Oisin  and  Patrick's  hou- 
sekeeper (C/    Introduction,  p.  xix). 

4c,d  The  faulty  rime  Fi[o]nn  :  chroinn  does  not  occur  in  the  Fian- 
laoithe  version  of  this  couplet. 


XXXII   THE  BEAGLE'S  CRY 


The  comparative  simplicity  of  language  of  this  poem  judged 
by  modern  standards,  the  non-inflection  of  either  copula  or 
predicative  adjective  in  stanzas  2  and  4,  and  the  rime  theas  : 
<26  in  9  suggest  that  it  is  later  than  the  Mid.  Ir.  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  except  for  the  use  of  chum  for  dochum  in  6  (1),  the 


Date 


(1)  See  supra,   p.    cxn. 
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language  is  of  a  classical  turn.  Some  words  occur  that  are 
obsolete  in  the  spoken  language  of  to-day  (siodh  1  ;  fulacht  1, 
8  ;  fccht  'journey'  2  ;  mor  gcid,  mor  ndamh  2,  3  :  sochraidh  3,  8  ; 
longp[h]orl  8;  fa[o]tdh,  tonna  10).  The  vocabulary,  therefore, 
on  the  whole  agrees  with  that  of  the  15th  (?)  century  poems 
XXIV,  LV,  LXV.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  this  poem  too 
is  to  be  assigned  to  the  15th  century. 
Meter  The  metre  is  Rannaigheacht  Mhor.     The  rimes  mhear  :  feacht 

thes  :  as  2,  9,  are  irregular.  The  rime  riogh  :  cdomh  5.  is  due 
either  to  corruption  or  to  a  dialectal  pronunciation  similar  to 
that  of  Connacht  today. 

The  poem  has  been  mentioned  supra,  p.  cm. 


lc     fulacht  '  cooking  '  (normally,  of  course,  followed  by  a  feast). 

2d  Literally  '  Who  used  to  go  on  a  journey  <with>  many  hundreds  ' 
(or  '  many  hundreds  <strong>  ')  :  mor  gce'd  '  many  of  hundreds  '  is  the 
eclipsing  nom.  neut.  sg.  of  the  adj.  mor  used  as  a  substantive  and  followed 
by  ced  in  the  gen.  pi.  The  phrase  mor  gced  is,  as  it  were,  in  associative 
apposition  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  principal  word  in  such 
an  appositional  or  associative  group  (here  mor)  is  nom.  in  Early  Modern 
Irish  :  cf.  examples  from  Keating's  prose  in  Rev.  G.  O'Nolan's  Studies 
in  Mod.  Ir.  IV  131  sq.  (*) 


(1)  In  Old  Irish  it  was  dative.  This  was  doubtless  originally  a  pure 
dative  of  association  (i.e.  the  dative  form  without  preposition  expressed 
much  the  same  meaning  as  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  •  with') 
but  it  had  come  to  be  used  indiscriminately  both  as  a  dative  of  association 
and.  in  certain  conditions,  as  a  dative  of  apposition  (the  dative  form  showing 
merely  that  the  noun  was  to  be  construed  as  a  further  definition  of  a  pro- 
noun of  any  case  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  sentence,  or  of  the 
subject  implicitly  contained  in  the  verb).  For  a  discussion  of  the  Old 
Irish  construction  and  its  development  see  Dr.  M.  Dillon's  paper  in  ZCP 
XVII  (1928)  312-319,  342-34(1.  [Where,  in  Old  and  .Middle  Irish,  there 
was  true  apposition  (as  distinguished  from  association),  to  a  noun  (as 
distinguished  from  a  pronoun,  or  subject  contained  implicitly  in  a  verb), 
the  appositional  noun  was  in  the  same  case  as  the  principal  noun.  This 
construction  was  usual  also  in  Early  .Modern  Irish  :  cf.  Duanaire  Finn 
LXII  88  a  n-fegmais  ...  chloinnc  Caoille  mo  charad  (  :  lug),  both  nouns  gen- 
itive :  Mac  Ajngil  Sea  than  (1618)  p.  9  ire  grddh  nl)e  a  leannain,  both 
nouns  gen.  Sec  also  examples  from  Keating's  prose  in  Studies  in  Mod. 
Jr.  IV.  by  Rev.  G.  O'Nolan,  p.  115.  In  Modern  Spoken  Irish  the  appos- 
itional noun  is  in  the  nom.  whatever  be  the  case  of  the  principal  noun, 
unless   in  surnames,   0  [or  Mac]  is  in  apposition  Id  a  Christian  name,  when 
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3d  ina  nddl  (  :  dgh)  :  see  Glossary. 

4d  Omit  the  first  a. 

5c  With  elision  this  line  lacks  a  syllable  for  ro  bhai  read  do  bhiodhl 

8d  mbonoibh,    recte   mbunl 

10c     tonna,  translated  '  waves  ',  more  probably  means  '  skin  '  though 
this  use  of  the  plural  of  tonn  '  skin,  surface  '  for  the  singular  is  curious. 
lie     Ge.  recte  acht  ye  as  above  in  st.  7. 


XXXIII    THE    SLEEP-SOXG    FOR   DIARMAID 


This  poem  contains  three  infixed  pronouns  monad- fhaicear  Date 
(sic  leg.)  8,  nachad-tdir  10c,  nochad-le'ige  (see note  to  10  d  infra). 
It  contains  no  independent  pronouns.  No  analytic  forms  occur 
even  in  the  third  person  though  there  is  frequent  occasion  for 
them.  The  only  accusative  form  backed  by  the  rime  preserves 
the  old  inflection,  seirc  (  -.Dhiarmaid)  1.  An  optative  rob  is 
frequent.  The  vocabulary  is  on  the  whole  suggestive  of  Middle 
Irish,  but  contains  no  words  suggestive  of  great  antiquity. 
The  poem  probably  was  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th 
century. 

If  the  comparative  modernity  of  its  vocabulary  did  not  already 
make  it  clear  that  this  poem  does  not  belong  to  the  Early  Middle 
Irish  period,  the  use  of  the  ending  -ann(-ionn),  in  stanzas  11,  13,14, 
as  the  conjunct  ending  of  the  third  person  sg.  pres.  of  regular 
verbs  would  show  that  it  is  at  least  as  late  as  the  11th  century^1) 

The  metre  is  Deibhidhe.     The  opening  couplets  are  sometimes       Metre 
in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The  rimes  are  correct  according  to 
Middle  Irish  laws. 


the  old  rule  is  still  often  followed,  at  least  in  West  Cork,  e.g.,  Sean  6 
Fearuiola  b'ainim  do  (nom.)  (Bealoideas  III  458,  Item  61),  A  Dhonaill 
I  Chonaill  (voc.)  (ib.,  p.  228,  It.  29)  ag  Pddaruig  6  Bhruin  (dat.,  and  the- 
refore followed  by  aspiration)  (ib.  p.  230,  It.  36),  Ugh  Thomdis  Ui  Laog- 
haire  (gen.)  (Ua  Laoghaire  Mo  Sge'al  Fein,  p.  75).  For  further  remarks 
on  apposition  see  note  to  XXXIV  la  infra.] 

(1)  See  ZCP  I  343  sq.,  where  Thurneysen  has  shown  that  this  ending 
was  not  used  by  the  author  of  SR,  who  wrote  c.  987  A.D.  That  it  was 
well  established  by  the  end  of  the  1 1  th  century  is  shown  by  its  occurence 
in  LU  3691,  3988,  3990,  3992,  all  lines  written  by  the  main  scribe  Mael 
Muire,  who  was  killed  A.D.  1106  (references  taken  from  Thurneysen's 
Heldensage,  p.  414,  footnote  3). 
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Translation,      A  free  verse-translation  of  this  poem  has  been  published  by 
etc.  Miss  E.  Hull    in   her  Poem-Book  of  the  Gael  (1913).     A  poem, 

probably  of  the  17th  cent.,  on  the  uneasy  sleep  of  a  jealous 
man,  beginning  AF  chodlan[n]  a[n]  dobhran<n>  donn,  preserved 
in  RIA  MS  Fv3.  p.  22.  is  clearly  modelled  on  qq.  11-15  of  the 
sleepsong  for  Diarmaid. 

For  literary  criticism  see  supra,  p.  xcvi. 


2a  go  sdimh.  recte  go  sdimh  sdimh  (See  Corrigenda).  MacNeill's 
emendation.  Pt.   I,  p.  lxv,  is  thus  rendered  unnecessary. 

3b  trCnghort  '  of  strong  fields  '  gives  but  doubtful  sense.  In  the 
translation  it  has  been  taken  as  the  genitive  of  a  place-name  «  Trenghart  » ; 
but  the  form  is  not  genitive  singular. 

3c     The  translation  should  be  altered  to  '  O  foam  of  the  lake-top. ' 

5c  se'gha  rinn,  recte  se'ghdha  roinn  (Meyer),  a  common  cheville  in  Mid- 
dle   Irish  poetry  meaning  literally  •  a  majestic  arrangement.  ' 

8b  anana  :  meaning  obscure.  [The  emendation  a  n-anu  '  while  I  wait 
suggested  tentatively.  Pt.  I,  p.  lxv.  has  against  it  :  1)  that  a  no-n-anu 
(or  a  no-n-anaim)  would  be  the  form  to  be  expected  in  O.  I.  :  2)  that  the 
ending  -u  in  the  1st  pers.  pres.  tended  to  disappear  in  Mid.  Ir.  ;  3)  that 
a  n-  •  when  '  was  rare,  if  not  obsolete,  in  Late  Mid  Ir.  :  it  does  not  occur 
in  Atkinson's  Glossary  to  PH.] 

10a  Leigfidliear  caoinche  ar  do  lorg.  A  passage  in  Acallam  na  Senoraeh 
where  a  similar  phrase  occurs  has  been  noted  by  Professor  O'Rahilly 
under  the  word  caoince  in  his  glossary  to  Measgra  Ddnta,  I.  The  passage 
in  the  Acallam  (Stokes'  ed.  1.  2327)  is  as  follows  :  do  chuir  (Oisin)  in  cain- 
cinn  frithroisc  for  a  lurg  co  nach  facad  nech  a  longphurt  fher  nEirenn  e. 
This  passage,  though  obscure,  suggests  that  caoinche  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
the  proper  name  Caoinche.  It  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  phrase 
in  the  present  poem  in  the  Duanaire  means  that  Diarmaid  will  be  rendered 
invisible. 

Kid  nochad-lcig,  recte  nachad-le'ige  '  may  it  not  leave  thee  '.  The 
change  from  nochad-  to  nachad-  is  suggested  b\  nachad-idir  in  10c.  The 
change  from  -trig  to  -liigt  gives  the  correct  Middle  and  Early  Modern  Irish 
ending  for  the  3d  sg.  pres.  subj.  of  regular  verbs  (-r.  -a  :  for  -ea,  -a,  of  the 
O.  I.  3d.  sg.  pres.  a-subj.).  [The  -e  does  not  appear  in  -fair  in  10c,  which 
is  the  3d  sg.  pres.  subj.  of  an  irregular  verb  :  O.I.  s-subj.]  The  phrase 
nachad- leige  would  then  be  an  example  of  a  negative  wish  expressed  by 
nd  f  -f  infixed  pronoun  of  the  2nd  person]  and  the  pres.  subj.,  without  ro. 
This  is  what  schematically  might  have  been  expected  as  the  negative  of  the 
Modern  Spoken  Irish  positive  wish  scheme,  go  and  the  pres.  subj.,  without 
re,      In    fact     however.    Mod.   Spoken    Ir.   agrees  with   O.I.   in    using   ro   in 
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negative  wishes.  (x).  Negative  wishes  without  ro  may  have  been  common 
in  Middle  Irish,  when  the  transition  from  the  O.  I.  wish  forms  (2)  to  the 
Modern  forms  was  taking  place,  under  the  influence  of  purpose  clauses  (3). 
The  O.  I.  positive  wish  form  (ro,  without  go)  appears  in  the  copula  fo  m 
rob  in  the  present  poem,  stanzas  4-7. 

12b     brecldoch,  recte  brecldogh  ( :mhdol). 

12d  ni  dhe'n:  doubtless  a  mere  orthographical  variant  of  ni  dhein, 
which  is  the  form  used  in  14c  (slender  n).  [Early  Modern  instances  of  the 
form  -de'in  (for  older  -deni),  3d  sg.  pres.  conjunct  of  do-ghni  (Early  Modern 
do-ni),  are   listed   TBG2   Introduction,  p.   xxviii.] 

14a  Ian.  This  adjective,  which  is  also  used  in  praise  of  heroes,  should 
probably  be  rendered  '  perfect  ',  a  slight  development  of  its  usual  meaninu 
'  full  '.      The   rendering    '  of   numerous   brood  '    lacks   justification. 

15a     gerg,  recte  geirg  (:  imaird)'!     (But  cf.  Glossary.) 

15b  The  translation  of  this  line  should  be  altered  to  :  '  Above  the 
ratings  of  the  loftv  storm.  ' 


(1)  Mod.  Spoken  Ir.  expresses  a  positive  wish  with  the  pres.  subj.  by 
prefixing  go,  without  any  trace  of  an  old  ro,  except  in  the  Munster  copula 
form  gurab,  and  in  the  form  go  raibh  of  the  verb  of  existence  in  nearly 
all  dialects.  It  expresses  a  negative  wish  with  the  pres.  subj.  by  prefixing 
ndr,  where  the  r  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  ro,  or  in  the  case  of  nd  raibh,  by 
prefixing  nd,  the  ro  being   already  contained  in  the  verbal  form  raibh. 

(2)  Strachan  in  summarizing  his  results  in  his  paper  on  the  Subj. 
published  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Phil.  Soc,  London,  1897,  says  (p.  103)  ; 
"  In  expressing  a  wish  [in  Old  Irish]  the  present  subjunctive  is  regularly, 
so  far  as  is  possible  [i.e.  in  verbs  which  have  /o-forms  or  their  equivalent], 
accompanied  by  ro-."  Old  Irish  did  not  prefix  co.  As  negative  particle 
it  seems  to  have  used  ni  rather  than  nd.  The  negative  form  with  ni  is, 
however,  attested  only  by  MSS  of  a  date  later  than  the  Old  Irish  period. 
[The  phrase  with  nd  for  ni  cited  by  Thurneysen  Gramm.  §  852  from  Wb 
15  d  40,  is  explained  by  the  editors  of  Thes.  Pal..  I,  p.  005,  1.  31  and  foot- 
note d,  also  by  Strachan  in  his  paper  on  the  Subj.  in  Trans,  of  the  Phil. 
Soc,  London,  1897,  p.  97,  1.  28,  and  by  Pedersen  Kelt.  Gramm.,  II, 
p.  258,  1.  24,  as  a  subordinate  negative  purpose  clause.  For  ni  examples 
from  Old  Irish  texts  preserved  in  MSS  of  the  Middle  Irish  period,  see 
Strachan  op.  cit.,  p.  16,  and  add  ni  rop  dilsed  from  Stokes  Fe'l.  Oen. 
(1905)   Epilogue  522.] 

(3)  Purpose  clauses  used  both  co  and  co  +  ro,  with  a  difference  of 
meaning,  which,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  very  slight.  The  negative  forms 
were  coni,  connd,  nd,  etc.  [For  the  O.  I.  rules  and  examples  see  Thurneysen, 
Gramm.,  §§  525,  884,  and  Strachan  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  London,  1897,  p.  70 
sq.  For  Late  Mid.  Ir.  examples  see  Atkinson  Glossary  to  PH.  sub  vocibus. 
co,  ro,  etc.] 
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Earlier  A  16th    century  copy  of  this  poem    has  been  edited  by  Mr. 

(Rawlinson)   o'Keeffe,  from  MS  Rawl.  B.   514,  fo.  67a,  in   Irish  Texts,  ed.  by 

version        j  £RASERj    p   Qrosjean,  S.  J.,  and  J.  G.  O'Keeffe,  IV  (1934), 

p.  43.     The    16th    century  copy  contains  only  stanzas  1-7.   11, 

with  omission  of  the  first  couplet  of  stanza  4,  which,   however, 

seems  to  be  required  by  the   metre. 

Linguistic         ln  the  stanzas  common  to  both  versions  occur  the  following 

analysis  words  reminiscent  of  Middle  Irish  ;  tadhbhas  (1) ;  tdir  (3,  11)  ; 
reiglesa  (3c  note)  ;  beidid  (4c  note,  6).  The  corruption  (*)  of  some 
of  the  stanzas  common  to  both  versions  may  conceal  other 
Middle  Irishisms.  A  special  form  for  an  ace.  sg.  fern,  is  backed  by 
the  rime  in  st.  1  (me  fein  :  mo  cheill).  A  nom.  form  for  an  ace.  sg. 
fern,  is  backed  by  the  rime  in  st.  7  (fhearg  :  dearg).  An  inde- 
pendent ace.  pronoun  me  occurs  in  st.  1  (not  in  Rawl.,  which, 
however,  here  has  an  indefensible  reading  involving  the  riming 
of  a  word  with  itself).  The  independent  accusative  pronoun 
and  the  nom.  form  for  ace.  suggest  that  the  poem  is  not  earlier  than 
the  second  half  of  the  12th  century.  The  words  reminiscent 
of  Middle  Irish  suggest  that  it  is  not  later  than  the  13th  century. 
Interpolation  Of  the  stanzas  contained  only  in  Duanaire  Finn  :  9  has  a  nom. 
form  for  an  ace.  sg.  fern,  (clock  :  och)  ;  10  has  an  irregular  rime 
(as  :  Ureas)  ;  12  has  an  independent  ace.  pronoum  (me),  and 
an  irregular  rime  (neamh  :  mbari)  ;  in  13  the  last  word  (mban) 
is,  metrically,  an  imperfect  echo  of  the  opening  words  a  bhean. 
Though  the  nom.  form  for  an  ace.,  and  the  independent  ace. 
pronoun,  are  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  language  of  the 
rest  of  the  poem,  and  though  the  irregular  riming  of  ea  with 
a  might  well  be  due  to  corruption  of  the  text  (cf.  nglan  :  bhean 
in  the  Duanaire  version  of  st.  11.  where  Rawl.  has  ngel :  ben), 
it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  better  to  regard  all  the  extra  stanzas 
in  the  Duanaire  as  interpolations.  Stanzas  12  and  13,  at  least, 
must  be  regarded  as  interpolations,  as  their  concluding  echo 
is  metrically  incorrect,  while  the  concluding  echo  of  st.  11  which 
precedes  them    is  correct. 


(1)  The  fact  that  corruption  of  the  text  is  already  evident  in  a  scholarly 
16th  cent.  Ms  (probably  mid-16th  cent.)  invalidates  the  conclusion  of  an 
earlier  editor  of  the  Duanaire  Finn  text  (Gael.Jnl.  X  40  sq.),  who  held  that 
historical  analysis  pointed  to  the  last  deeade  of  the  16th  century  (Aodfa 
Ruadh  u  Domhnaill's  rebellion)  as  the  date  of  composition. 
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The  Gaill  mentioned  (5,  3)  are  probably  the  Xormans.  A 
High  King  is  to  come  from  the  north  (7).  There  is  to  be  an 
Irish  victory  at  Sligo  (11).  Now  in  1258  the  right  of  Brian 
6  Neill  ("Brian  Catha  an  Duin")  to  the  Highkingship  was 
admitted  by  Tadhg  6  Briain  and  Aodh  6  Conchobhair.  (:) 
Before  his  day  there  had  been  no  generally  admitted  Highking 
from  the  north  for  two  hundred  years,  nor  had  any  concerted 
effort  been  made  by  the  native  Irish  to  drive  out  their  conquerors. 
The  effort  which  centred  round  Brian  Catha  an  Duin,  about 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  repeated  several  times  in 
the  centuries  which  followed,  the  O'Xeills  of  Tyrone  more  than 
once  supplying  the  leader. 

From  the  combined  historical  and  linguistic  data  it  may, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  poem  was  written  either  about 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  with  the  language,  perhaps, 
slightly  archaized,  or  at  some  later  date,  with  decided  archaizing 
of  the  language. 

A  corrupt  version  of  this  poem,  edited  from  a  modern  MS, 
may  be  found  on  p.  224  of  The  Prophecies  of  SS.  Columbkille... 
Bearcan,  etc.,  ed.  by  X.  0'Kearney(1856). 

For  another  prophecy  ascribed  to  Fionn  see  poem  XL  IX. 

Prophecy  in  Irish  literature  is  discussed  by  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Chadwick  in  their  Growth  of  Literature,  Vol.  I,  pp.462  sq., 
471  sq.  See  also  supra,  pp.  xiv,  xlviii,  lxi  f..  infra  pp.  113-115. 

The  metre  is  Rannaigheacht  Mhor.  The  bad  rime  fair  :  Idn 
(st.  3)  occurs  in  both  the  Rawl.  and  Duanaire  versions. 


Historical 
analysis 


Date 


Corrupt 
version 


Prophetic 
poetry 


Metre 


la     For  A  bhean  labhrus  rinn  an  laoidh  Rawl.  reads  A  b\h]en  labhrus 
rium  an  laoch'  O  woman  that  speakest  to  me  the  hero  '.  The  word  laoidh 

lay  '  in  the  end  of  the  Duanaire  first  line  gives  bad  rime  with  thraoth. 
To  read  '  on  laogh  '  '  from  the  calf  '  for  an  laoidh,  in  accordance  with 
various  modern  MSS  (misprinted  loogh  in  O'Kearney's  edition  1856, 
p.  224),  only  slightly  improves  the  rime  and  gives  poor  sense.  Against 
the  Rawl.  reading  it  may  be  urged  that  in  Irish  it  is  rare  to  find  the  article 
before  a  common  noun  in  apposition  :  contrast  the  frequency  of  examples 
such  as  Modern  Spoken  Irish  Sean  Gobha  '  John  the  Smith  '  (Be'aloideas 
III,  1931,  p.  229,  Item  33),  Early  Modern  Irish  Bodhmhainn  bainfh&indidh 
Duanaire  Finn  XXXV  93,  35,  78),  Old  and  Middle  Irish  Cathba  drui, 
Culand  cerd,  Feidelm  banfhdidh.  Fingin  fdthliaig  (Index  to  Windisch's 
Tain),  with  the  rarity  of  examples  such  as  Mac  Roth  ind  echlach  '  Mac 
Roth  the  messenger  '  (same  Index),  Fionn  in  flaithfheindidh  (Duanaire 
Finn  XXXV  126).  Nevertheless,  as  the  last  two  examples  show,  the 
construction,  as  far  as  the  article  is  concerned,  is  a  possible  one.  Stronger 


(1)  See  Annals  of  the  F.  M..  A.D.  1258.  1260  ;  see  also  Edmund  Curtis 
A  History  of  Mediaeval  Ireland  (1923)  159  sq.,  and  A.I.F,  A.D.  1261. 
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arguments  against  the  Rawlinson  reading  are  :  1°  the  extreme  rareness  of 
a  singular  pronoun  having  any  noun  other  than  the  personal  numeral 
aonar  in  apposition  to  it  [no  satisfactory  example  discovered]  :  2°  the  rare- 
ness of  an  unemphatic  form  of  the  pronoun  having  a  noun  In  apposition 
to  it  (Contrast  the  frequency  of  examples  such  as  duinni  'nar  nVltaib 
1. 1  4646,  with  the  rarity  of  examples  such  as  diiib  in  far  nUltaib 
LL  Tain.  ed.  Windisch,  1190).  The  Rawl.  reading  may,  however,  be  the 
original  one,  and  the  alterations  of  other  scribes  may  merely  indicate 
that  its  unusuaiiiess  displeased  them.  It  is  also  possible  that  no  MS 
preserves  the  original  reading,  which  might  have  been  A  bhean  labhrus 
rium  im  laoch,  a  construction  which  would  be  even  more  puzzling  than  the 
Rawlinson  one  to  a  modern  scribe,  and  therefore  even  more  liable  to 
corruption,  but  which  to  a  Middle  Irish  writer  would  have  been  less  am- 
biguous, as  im  laoch  could  not  possibly  have  been  mistaken  for  an  ac- 
cusative. [In  Middle  Irish  a  noun  was  put  in  apposition  to  a  pronoun,  of 
any  case,  by  putting  the  noun  in  the  dative  preceded  by  ('  n-  +  poss. 
pronoun.  This  was  a  development  of  the  Old  Irish  dat.  of  apposition 
(See  p.  68  footnote).]  A  modern  scribe  might  easily  have  altered  this 
Middle  Irish  construction  to  the  Rawl.  form.,  much  as  the  scribe  of  BR 
altered  acaindi  inar  fearaib  Erenn  of  YBL  to  againdi  fir  h  renn  (Stokes 
Irish  Ordeals  §  23,  in  Stokes  and  Windisch  Ir.  Tex.  Ill,  p.  192).  The 
Middle  Irish  construction  still  survives  in  Modern  Spoken  Irish  in  im 
aonar,  it  aonar,  etc. 

lc     tai[dh]bhsi  reacht  '  a  vision  of  ecstasies  ',  '  a  rapturous  vision. 

2a  muir  menn,  translated  '  the  babbling  sea  '.  recte  Muir  Menn  '  The 
Irish  Sea  '  (Meyer). 

2c     /o  secht'  seven  times  '. 

2d  ccaomhglan.  recte  caomh  glan  '  lovely  and  pure  '?  (Rawl.  for  this 
line  has  agus  an  tress  ceim  go  glan  '  and  the  third  step  purely  '). 

2e,f  This  couplet,  which  contains  an  irregular  rime  neamh  (  :  glan). 
is  omitted  by  Raw!.,  and  so  is  3a,b,  which  has  the  form  bc'id,  where  6  (both 
versions)  uses  the  Mid.  Ir.  form  beidid. 

."<■  reigleis,  recte  reiglesa  (reiclcsa,  Rawl.)  That  Rawl.  is  right  is 
shown  by  the  metre  and  by  the  gen.  sg.  forms  ending  in  -esa  in  Windisch's 
Worterbuch  to  I.T.  |I],  and  in  Stokes's  Glossary  to  Fcl.  Or.,   1905. ^ 

4a,b     This  couplet  is  missing  in  Rawl.,  but  it  is  wanted  by  the  metre. 

4c  For  beid  na,  Rawl.  has  beidid  and  omits  the  article  before  chcha, 
which  agrees  with  the  language  of  6. 

Id  scin.  for  sin,  which  is  the  reading  of  Rawl.  :  scin  is  written  to  give 
rime  with  na  ceil  in  lb,  a  line  which  is  missing  in  Rawl.  and  therefore  can- 
not  be  controlled. 

7a  Tiucja  in  t-airdri  [sic  leg.  :  Rawl.  an  t-airdrigh]  seaeha  atuaidh.  Here 
seacha,  literally  '  past  him  '  is  used  as  an  adverb,  invariable  as  regards 
person  and  number  (*),  merely  to  emphasise  the  idea  of  motion  in  Tiucfa. 
Bawl,  has  Ticfa  an  t-airdrigh  on  fir  thuaidh. 


(1)  Originally,  doubtless,  when  the  prepositional  pronouns  formed  from 
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7b  toightbhaidh,  understood  by  the  translator  of  Pt.  I  as  toigebhaidh, 
and  translated"  will  raise  up  his  wrath."  Rawl.  has  /oz'ceoraidh,  which  per- 
haps stands  for  foigheoraidh  '  will  heat  '  (O.I.  3rd  sg.  pres.  fo-geir  :  classical 
Irish  1st  sg.  pres.  foighrim)  :  foigeoraidh  '  will  annnounce  '  hardly  suits 
the  context  as  well. 

7d  in  treas  (  :  in  Ireas).  This  Duanaire  reading  make?  a  word  rime 
with  itself,  which  is  against  the  custom  of  Irish  poetry,  unless  the  word 
has  a  different  meaning  in  each  of  the  two  places,  or  the  repetition  is  aiming 
at  a  special  artistic  effect.  (*)  Read  in  t-eas'  the  waterfall  '  (an  tess  Rawl.). 

8a     Eireochaidh,  recte  Eireochaid  to  agree  with  the  plural  subject. 

8d     See  Corrigendum  to  this  line. 

9d    ma,  recte  mar  as  in  8d. 

lid  mor  is  dimbdigh  learn  "much  it  grieves  me",  probably  altered 
from  agus  as  bdidh  Hum  (Rawl.)'  and  it  pleases  me  ',  some  scribe  thinking 
it  more  natural  for  the  warlike  and  patriotic  Fionn  to  be  grieved  at  not 
being  able  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  Irish  in  the  Battle  of  Sligo,  than  to  be 
pleased  at  not  having  to  live  till  then,  or  at  not  having  to  undergo  the 
risks  of  the  battle.  The  rime  bdidh  :  tdir  is  good  the  rime  dimbdidh  :  t&ir 
is  bad. 


seach  were  used  with  tigim,  etc.,  to  emphasise  the  idea  of  motion  in  the 
verb,  they  varied  for  person  and  number,  as  the  prepositional  pronouns 
formed  from  6,  le,  ruime  (the  spoken  Munster  word  for  the  literary  re), 
etc.,  still  do  in  Modern  Irish  phrases  such  as  gluais  uait  '  move  on  '  '  ad- 
vance '  (Bruidhean  Eochaidh  Bhig  Dheirg,  ed.  P.  6  Briain  Bldithfhleasg, 
138,  1.  25)  ;  Do  thiomdin  an  Fhiann  led  isteach,  Thiomdineadar  led  7  bhiodar 
ag  fiadhach  7   ag  sealgaireacht  rdmpa  (spoken  West  Cork  Irish  from  Fionn 
agus  Lorcdn,    Imtheachta  an  Oireachtais,  1901,   Leabhar  II,  Cuid  I,    1903, 
pp.   1,9).   Then  the  third  person  singular  masc,  seacha,  became  petrified, 
whether  the   verb   was  3d  plural,   as   in   tangadur  secha  bodes   (Acallam, 
ed.  Stokes,  I.  5632),  or  2nd  sg.,  as  in  triall  seacha  translating    transi  TBG2 
3706.     A  similar  petrifying  of  one  person  of  a  prepositional  pronoun  has 
occurred,  in  some  of  the  spoken  dialects,  in  the  word  thart  "past  thee" 
which  may  be  used  adverbially,  with  verbs  of  all  persons  and  both  numbers, 
in  the  senses  'past'  'around'.     With  the  use  of  seacha  in  the  phrase  Tiucfa... 
seacha  perhaps  we  should  compare  the  similar  use  of  taris  "past  him',  in 
the  phrase  ic  du    taris  apparently  meaning  'going  away',  notes  to  Amra, 
LU,  f.  5a,  Best  and  Bergin's  ed.,  1.  306.     Cf.  infra  Glossary  s.  v.  seach. 

(1)  See  19th  cent,  copy  of  the  metrical  tract  written  by  G.  B.  6  hEoghusa 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  17th  century,  RIA  MS  24  G  8,  p.  254  :  oir  nt 
coir  focal  do  chomhardadh  ris  fe'in,  muna  raibhe  breacadh  ann,  no  claochladh 
ce'ille  san  dara  hionad  aige. 
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Date  This  pleasing  poem  (cf.  p.  xcvi,  n.  2  ;  p.  cv,  n.  2),  which  re- 

minds one  of  poem  IV,  probably  belongs  to  the  13th,  or  early  14th 
century.  The  vocabulary  is  more  archaic  than  would  be  expected 
in  the  second  half  of  the  classical  period.  The  inflected  copula 
isum  in  st.  4,(1)  the  phrase  niorbham  caroidse  '  were  not  friends 
to  me'  st.  36  [cf.  Carsat  comainm,  a  oclaich?  '  What  name  is 
yours,  O  warrior?  '  Stokes  Acallam  na  Senorach,  1.  390  and 
passim  ;  Carsat  luag  sin  =  What  price  is  that  you  have  in 
mind,  ib.  7302],  and  the  pleonastic  use  of  the  infixed  -  s-  in 
rusfuarusa,  st.  83,  are  remnants  of  usages  common  in  the  Middle 
Irish  period  such  as  might  be  expected  to  occur  occasionally 
in  a  13th  century  composition  (cf.  Myles  Dillon's  table  ZCP  XVI 
331,  and  supra,  notes  to  poem  XXIII  p.  53  f.).  That  the  poem 
cannot  be  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  12th  century  is  shown 
by  the  consistent  use  of  c\h\om  for  dochum  (31,  86),  of  independent 
ace.  pronouns  instead  of  infixed  (  5,  6,  24,  45,  60,  63,  70,  76, 
95,  104,  120,  127,  128),  of  singular  forms  for  the  copula  and 
predicative  adjective  where  Old  Irish  required  the  plural  (17, 
34,  46).  Though  opportunity  for  the  use  of  analytic  verbal 
forms  of  the  3rd.  person  is  not  frequent  in  the  poem,  two  such 
forms  occur,  do  c\h\om[h]aill  seisean  (  :  cneisg[h}eal)  97,  tug  si  121. 
A  nom.  form  for  the  grammatical  object,  deaghmhuir,  is  backed 
by  the  metre  in  62.  No  other  object  forms,  backed  by  the 
metre,  occur. 

Metre  The  metre  is  as  in    Poem    IV.      The   rimes  com[h]ram[h\ach  : 

or-armach   4,   doghra  :   mona    10  ;   Fodla  :   fog\h  namh    102  ;   and 

the  rimes  mentioned  infra,  note  to  118b  ;  are  to  be  compared 

with  the  similar  rimes  listed  in  the  notes  to  Poems  IV  and  IX. 

Goll  The  whole  of  this  poem  is  supposed  lo  have  been  recited  by 

dying        Goll  as  he  was  dying  of  hunger  on  the  rock  to  which  his  enemies 

"rock6       nad  driven  him.     Other  references  to  this  rock  will  be  found 
in  poems  IX,  X,  XXII  (cf.  notes  to  XXII).     In  the  late  17th 
century  David  6  Bruadair  refers  to  it  in  the  lines, 
Iollann  na   lann  ba   teann   'san  gcarraig 
gur  chlaochlaidh  iota  a  ghnaoi   is  a  dhealbh  (poems,  ed.  Mac 
Frlean,   I,  p.  40,  poem  v.   st.  34). 

In  his  Cat.  of  Ir.   MSS  in  the  Brit.   Mus.    II  381,   Dr  Robin 
Flower  has  drawn  attention   to   the  fact  that  quatrains   108- 


(1)    In  4,  95,   103,  copulas  that  might    have  been  treated  as    1st    person 
inflected  copulas  arc  not  inflected. 
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130  of  the  present  poem  relate  the  same  events  as  those  contained    Bruidhean 

in  the  prose  tale  Bruidhean  Cheise  Coruinn.     Dr  Flower  refers       Cheise 
^  Loruinn 

there  to   several   manuscript   copies  of  the   prose   tale,   and   to 

the  summary  of  what  appears  to  be  the  earliest  extant  manus- 
cript copy,  "that  in  Adv.  Libr.  MS.  XXXVI,  p.  104b  (written 
by  Eoghan  MacGilleoin  in  Argyllshire,  (1690-91)".  In  that 
17th  century  MS  the  tale,  as  Dr.  Flower  points  out,  "  contains 
a  poem  in  praise  of  Goll  put  in  the  mouth  of  Fergus  Finnbheul 
(printed  in  Campbell,  Leabhar  na  Feinne,  p.  88).  "  Dr.  Flower 
mentions  the  edition,  archaized  from  the  18th  century  text  in 
Brit.  Mus.  Additional  MS  18747,  published  by  O'Grady  in 
his  Silva  Gadelica  I  306  sq.,  with  transl..  ib.,  II,  343  sq.  "  Another 
edition",  he  says,  "  is  in  the  Irish  Echo,  Boston,  IV.  p.  2.  The 
tale  is  analyzed  by  W.  A.  Craigie,  Scottish  Review,  XXIV,  1894, 
p.  2  77".  "There  are  considerable  verbal  differences  between 
the  MSS. ",  says  Dr.   Flower,  "  but  none  of  substance.  " 

To  Dr.  Flower's  bibliographical  references  may  be  added  the 
edition  of  the  tale  fromMaynooth  MS  3  e  18  (written  in  1797),  with 
some  readings  from  a  later  Maynooth  MS  3  d  5, published  by  Tomas 
6  Gallehobhair  in"  Gadaidhe  Gear  na  Geamh-oidhche  I.  .  .  Triur 
comhdhalta  do  Chuallacht  Chuilm  Cille  do  sholathruigh  (1915)," 
p.  71  sq.  ;  also  the  version  from  Donegal  oral  tradition  printed 
by  Seosamh  Laoide  in  his  Cruach  Chonaill  (1913),  N°.  XXVI, 
where  the  tale  is  entitled  "  Goll  agus  an  Crann  Tochairdthe  "  ; 
and  the  version  from  Coolea  (West  Cork)  oral  tradition,  written 
down  (with  the  variants  of  several  storytellers)  by  Domhnall 
6  Ceochain,  printed  in  Bealoideas  II  26  sq.,  where  it  is  entitled 
"  Cronan  Mhac  Imilit.  "  [The  Coolea  orally  preserved  version  is, 
as  its  style  and  language  show,  a  perversion  (with  interesting 
additions)  of  a  MS  version.] 

The   incidents   related   in    the   published   (x)   literary   versions  Agreement 
of  the  prose  tale  (and  in  Mackinnon's  summary  of  the  as  yet  ^"poem*5 
unpublished  oldest  version),  are  the  same  as  the  incidents  related     with  the 
in  the  Duanaire  poem,  108-130,  with  neither  addition  nor  omission,  hterary  tale 
The  prose,  however,  describes  all  the  episodes  at  greater  length. 

Both  the  folk  versions  add  that  Conan  [in  the  Donegal  version,       Conan 
the  man  freed  just  after  Conan]  stuck  to  his  seat  and  that  he  left    J^de/'to 
part   of  his   skin   behind,    which    was   replaced   by     sheepskin,  oral  versions 
In  the  Donegal  version  this  added  episode  has  actually  altered 
the  notion  of  the  form  of  enchantment  employed  by  the  three 
witches,  which  is  made  to  consist  in  attaching  the  Fian   to  the 
rocks,  not  in  merely  weakening   them  and   subsequently  impri- 


(1)   I  do  not  here  include  the  version  in   the   Irish  Echo,  Boston,    IV, 
p.  2,  which  I  have  not  seen. 
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soiling  them   underground.      The   added  episode  has  doubtless 
been  borrowed  from  an  episode  in  a  folktale,   such  as  the  last 
episode  of  Lorcun   Mac  Luirc,  discussed  supra,  p.  xxviii.  (*) 
Bargaining       The  Coolea  (West  Cork)    oral   version  of   Bruidhean     Cheise 
by  Goll  in   (;orajnnj  already  referred  to,   uses  the  episode  described  in  the 
version      Duanaire  poem,  st.  126,  to  make  Goll  bargain  to  get  three  things 
[see  also  supra  p.  51,  line  20  sq.   :     Fionn's    daughter    in   mar- 
riage ;  the  marrow  of  all  bones  ;    and    the  privilege  of  hanging 
his  shield  above  Fionn's    (...  mo  syiath  bheith  os  cionn  do  sge'ithe 
faid  a  bheam  ag  baile,  smior  na  gcndmh  go  le'ir,  7  t'inghean  c\h]riona 
le  posadh,  Bealoideas,  II,  32,  1.    16).     Neither   in  the   Duanaire 
nor  in  the  published  (2)    literary  prose  versions  (nor  in  Mackin- 
non's  summary  of  the  unpublished  oldest  manuscript)  is  there 
any  mention  of  such  bargain' ng  before  the  deed,    and  the  only 
reward  stated  to  have  been  given  to  Goll  is  Fionn's  daughter  in 
marriage,  as  in  st.  129  of  the  Duanaire  poem. 
Verbal  Besides  the  agreement  in  matter  that  has  been  noticed  between 

agreement  yle  nterary  versions     of    the    prose  Bruidhean  Cheise  Corainn 
literary  tale  and  stanzas  108  -  130  of  the  Duanaire  poem,     there  is  also,  in 


(1)  Conan  in  Fenian  lore  often  suffers  such  injuries  to  his  head  or  some 
other  part.  In  the  poem  Seilg  Shleib.'ie  Fuaid,  Oss.  Soc.,  VI,  p.  56  sq,  it 
is  the  skin  of  his  seat  which  Conan  leaves  behind  :  the  wound  is  patched 
with  croiceann  ...  kin  do  chlumh  (p.  60,  1.  12)  'a  skin  full  of  feathers'.  In 
the  poem  Caih  na  Suirghe  it  is  again  the  skin  of  his  seat  which  Conan 
leaves  behind  :  no  patching  is  mentioned  (c/.  Padruig  6  Briain  Blaith- 
Jhleasg  [1894],  p.  169)  [torn  a  hasty  reading  of  Seilg  Shleibhe  Fuaia 
one  would  get  the  impression,  based  on  its  language,  semi-rhythmical 
metre,  and  rambling  plot,  which  resembles  that  of  medieval  stories 
of  marvellous  adventure,  that  the  poem  is  not  earlier  than  the  15th 
century.  Calh  nu  Suirghe  is  probably  much  later.]  In  Eachtra  Lom- 
nuchtdin  (ed.  Bergin  and  MacNeill,  §  36)  there  is  an  episode  in  which 
there  is  no  sticking,  but  in  which  Conan's  torn  head  has  to  be  patched 
with  sheepskin.  Head  injuries  suffered  by  Conan  are  discussed  infra,  p. 
143,  note  to  LX  17d,  and  ib„  footnote  1.  To  the  injuries  mentioned  there 
may  be  added  that  described  in  the  folktale  (?)  of  «  Conan's  Delusions  in 
Ceash  »,  published  by  P.  Kennedy  Leg.  Fict.  (1866)  234.  There  Conan, 
punisbed  for  lust,  is  found  «  lying  on  his  back,  his  hair  fastened  to  the 
floor  ii.  Fionn  forces  Conan's  tormentor  to  release  him.  Conan,  however, 
was  left  with  «  the  upper  part  of  his  head  resembling  the  moon  at  full, 
while  a  long  veil  of  his  black  hair  hung  sorrowfully  from  its  outer  rim  ». 
This  tale  has  been  referred  to  supra,  p.  29,  note  to  XIII  41.  Discussion  of 
injuries  to  Conan's  seat  will  be  found  supra,  p.  xxvin,  n.  1,  p.  xxx  sq. 

{2}  See  footnote  i .  p.  77. 
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places,  agreement  in    style   and  wording     Thus  the  description 

in  st.   Ill   of  the  three  mouths,   six  eyes,  three  heads  of    hair, 

and  six  feet  of  the  witches,  resembles  the  more  wordy  description 

in  the  published  prose  versions  (e.  g.  Gad.  Gear  na  Geamh-oidhche, 

p.  72,  11.  43  -  53)  ;  while  the  poem  in  praise  of  Goll,  put  in  the 

mouth  of  Fearghus  Finbhel   in  the   oldest  known   extant   copy 

of  the  prose  tale  (poem  only  edited  by  J.  F.  Campbell  Leabhar 

na  Feinne,  1872,  p.  88),  contains  the  following  verbal  agreements 

with  stanzas  in  the  Duanaire  poem  : 

1°  the  use  of  ceangal  and  the  rare  word  croibhneart  in 

Do  cheanglas  go  curata 

lornach  go  cruaidh  a  croibhneart  (Duanaire,  120  and  n.) 

and,  in  the  same  context,  in 

Iompu[i\s  Iollain  [sic]  rl  go  ceart 

Occus  ieanglu[i\s  i    tre   croibhneart   (Campbell,    st.    9); 

2°  a  peculiar  use  of  eiste  (aisde),  where  a  speaker  of  modern 

Munsler  Irish  would  more  naturally  use  uaithe,  in 

Fian   Eirionn  go  hdidhmillte 

tuc  si  eiste  bho-dheine  (Duanaire,  st.  121  and  note) 

and,  in  the  same  context,   in 

No   gur  g  heal  I  si   an   Fhian    uile 

aisde  6  og  go  seann-duine  (Campbell,  st.   10). 

A  more  exact  study  of  the  differences  and  agreements  between  Is  the  prose 

the   prose    Bruidhean    Che'ise   Corainn   and   the   Duanaire   poem   tale  based 

on   the 
must    be    left    over  till  the  oldest  prose  copy  has  been  published      poem? 

in  its  entirety.  Such  a  study  might  enable  one  to  decide  whether 
the  prose  story  is  based  on  the  poem,  or  the  poem  on  the  prose 
story,  or  both  on  some  older  text.  If,  for  instance,  agreement 
between  the  prose  and  poetry  were  often  noticed  in  three-syl- 
labled riming  words,  such  as  dhuaibhseacha  :  ruainneacha  (Duanaire 
st.  Ill  ;  Gad.  Gear  na  Geamh-oidhche,  p.  72,  11.  43,  46),  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  prose  were  based  on  the  poetry,  because 
such  words,  separated  by  two  lines,  are  required  by  the  metre 
in  every  quatrain  of  the  poem,  while  their  frequent  presence 
in  the  prose,  at  least  if  they  were  separated  by  a  phrase  or  two, 
as  in  the  example  cited  above,  would  have  no  such  obvious 
explanation. 

A   poem   attributed  to    Cuan    lia     Lothchain    probably    used     Cu6n  ua 
as  a  source  by  the  author  of  the  present  poem,  is  mentioned  Lotnchain  ; 
infra  in  the  notes  to  115a,  b  ;  119  d  ;  and  128  a.   Other  Middle      sources; 
Irish  matter,  which  may  have  been,  either  directly,  or  indirectly     references 
used  by  him,  is  referred  to  in  the  note  to  119    d.    "  Bruidhean  " 
tales   in  general     have  already  been  referred  to  supra,   p.    26, 
in  the  general  notes  to  Poem  XIII.   Bruidhean    Cheise    Corainn 
is  referred  to  infra  in  a  note  to  LXII  38. 
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8b     am  aghaidh,  recte  the  alternative  form  im  aighidh  (  :  sgai  nnir). 

9a    '  the  son  of  whiteskinned  Conbhron.   ' 

9c     dicheillidh,  recte  neimhcheillidh  (  :  cneisg[h]leighil)'l 

12b     ogla  '  of  wrath.  ' 

14b     ri,    recte    righ. 

14c     mor  ttrentaehar '  many  stout  combats  .  ' 

17c  Probably  :  '  they  could  not  have  disabled  me  '  (See  drach  in 
Glossary). 

23c     seitrech  '  stout  '  '  brave  '. 

24a  Meyer  has  corrected  cdomh  C.ruachna  (  :  sdorruathair)  to  cdomh- 
Chruachna. 

33b     ccriochaibh,  recte  criochaibh  as  translated. 

34c  sluagh  Banb[h]a  (  :  cruadhchalma)  :  this  rime,  which  shows  the 
same  imperfection  as  the  rime  emended  supra,  note  to  24a,  has  no  such 
obvious  emendation  (cf.  note  to  124c). 

34d     buile,  recte  the  alternative  form  boile  (  :  aroile). 

37b  The  rime  treas-sin  :  chor-sin,  and  the  unsuitability  of  do  t[h]uil 
as  a  verb  to  go  with  the  subject  dr,  render  this  line  suspect,  ft  has  been 
copied  in  by  mistake  from  the  next  stanza  where    it  occurs  again  and  suits 

39a     on  lorainn  sin  '  from  that  fray  '. 

43b  tria  jhiribh  (  :  righe),  recte  tre  fhirel  [But  cf.  ddriribh,  ariribh, 
in  Miss  Knott's  note,  ITS  XXIII  258,  on  §  60  of  T.  Dall  O  hUiginn's 
Poem  17.  These  forms  may,  perhaps,  stand  for  da  ro-fhiribh  and  ar  jhi- 
ribh respectively].  [For  the  rime  jhiribh  :  righe  a  parallel  might  be  found 
in  resin  :e'isi  3.] 

47d     atii,  recte  the  alternative  form  atdim. 

48c    '  They  did  not  succeed  in  disabling  me  '  (Cf.  note  to  17c). 

49b     cheasla,  recte  chneasia  as  translated. 

54c     Omit  a? 

55d     is,  recte  's. 

56b     ndsmhar  '  renowned  '. 

56c  diar  n-aitherrach  (  :  calharrdha).  The  pronunciation  atharrach 
has    been    instanced    c.  1350    (Bealoideas,     VI,     134).     The    translation 

abandoning  us  '  can  hardly  stand.  Aitherrach  usually  means  '  changing  ' 
'  change  ',  being  a  synonym  of  malairt,  when  malairt  is  used  in  this  sense  : 
but  malairt  has  another  meaning  '  destroying  '  '  destruction.  '  Perhaps 
aitherrach  is  a  synonym  of  malairt  in  this  other  sense  also.  If  so  the 
translation  should  be'  ruining  us  ''  attempting  to  destroy  us  '. 

58a     com\h\ramhach  '  triumphant.  ' 

63b     fa  '  in  respect  of  '  '  as  regards  '. 

fi.'id     a  fforlann  '  their  overwhelming  numbers.  ' 

69c    Saxanaigh,  recto  Saxanaeh  (See  Corrigenda).  The   translation 

should  accordingly  be  altered  to'  no  Saxon  dared.  ' 

72c  a  n-aithghirra,  recte  /  n-aithghirrc  (  :  fairsinge).  [For  the  general 
replacing  in  Irish  dialects  of  palatal  rr  by  a  non-palatal  r-sound,  see  T.  F. 
O'Raiiii.i.y  Irish  Dialects  204  sq.[ 
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73a     com[h]ramhach  '  victorious.  ' 

75a     Eorapa,  recte  na  hEorapa. 

76c     seitrech  '  brave  '  '  stalwart  '   (similar  rectification   77   c). 

77a     nosm[h]ar   '  famous  '. 

77c  The  rime  soig[h]deamhail  :  neartchalma  renders  this  line  suspect. 
Moreover  the  sense  requires  mention  of  the  two  armies  engaged,  not 
Golfs  army  alone.  The  line  has  apparently  been  written  in  by  mistake 
from  the  stanza  immediately  preceding. 

79d  bloidh  here,  and  bladh  in  100,  stand  more  probably  for  blogh  '  a 
part  '  than  for  bladh  '  fame  '  '  glory  '  as  translated  :  for  confirmation  of 
this  cf.  the  use  of  cuid  in  a  similar  phrase  in  102. 

80a     on  torainn  sin  '  from  that  fray.  ' 

83a  buanamhla.  This  word  is  probably  synonymous  with  baramhla 
used  in  a  similar  phrase  in  54  :  it  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  derivative 
of  biian  '  good  '  rather  than  of  biian  '  permanent.  '   [But  see  Glossary]. 

84c     go  fiarranach '  angry  '  (See  Glossary). 

99a  '  Favourable  hire  '  is  hardly  a  legitimate  paraphrase  of  comaoin 
tuarustuil  which  means  literally'  the  favour  of  hire.  ' 

lOOd     bladh,  cf.  note  to  79d. 

101b     eathaid  probably   means  '  serpent  '   (See   Glossary  i. 

Ilia     dhnaibhseacha   '  gloomy  '    '  sullen.  ' 

113a,  b  The  translation  should  be  altered  to  '  A  rough  grey  magic 
hank  [of  thread]  was  placed  by  them  on  frames  '.  For  iarna  '  a  hank  ' 
see  Glossary.  The  crann,  or  frame,  for  winding  yarn  is  described  in  Din- 
keen's  Dictionary  (1927)  s.v.  crann  (see  also  infra  Glossary  s.v.  crann).  The 
oral  version  from  Donegal,  referred  to  (p.  77)  in  the  general  notes  to  the 
present  poem,  has  :  ...  thainic  triur  do  chailleacha  pisreoga  orru,  agus  crann 
tochardtai  acii  ag  tochairt  iarnai  i  n-aghaidh  na  sreithe  ('  ...  three  witches 
came  upon  them,  and  they  had  winding  frames  [on  which  they  were] 
winding  hanks  [of  yarn]  against  the  [natural  direction  of  each]  layer  '). 
The  connection  of  at  least  one  of  these  witches  with "  grey  magic  thread  " 
is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  1 1th  cent.  See  infra  note  to  119d.  It  is 
probable  that  the  author  of  the  present  poem  was  consciously  echoing 
the  11th  century  poem  there  referred  to,  which  is  written  in  a  less  elabor- 
ate form  of  the  metre  used  by  himself.  [Flax  was  spun  with  a  spinning 
wheel  to  produce  thread  (snath).  This  thread,  being  unbleached,  was  grey 
in  colour  (snath  glas).  The  unbleached  thread  was  then  made  into  hanks 
(Munster  dialectal  form  urnai)  with  the  help  of  a  frame  (crann  sndith 
ghlais),  which,  in  Kerry,  used  to  be  about  four  feet  in  height.  The  making 
of  the  unbleached  thread  into  hanks  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
work  ostensibly  being  carried  out  by  the  witches  in  the  poem.  When  the 
hanks  of  unbleached  thread  had  been  completed,  the  next  operation  would 
have  been  to  bleach  them,  so  as  to  produce  the  finished  white  thread 
(snath  geal).  See  Dinneen's  Dictionary  (1927)  s.v.  crann  ;  Bealoideas  II  230  ; 
infra  Glossary  s.v.  barrach.  That  flax  thread  had  magic  (protective)  power 
was  the  belief  of  a  Kerry  storyteller,  J.  Gurtin   Hero-tales   19]. 
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116b     For  remarks   on   the   rime   dghm[h]or  :thalm[h]an   see   infra  note 
to  118  b. 
-^llTd    '  if  it  were  not  for  myself.  ' 

118b  rug,  recte  rugas,  as  translated.  The  rime  between  enar  and 
Seaghsa  (spelt  Scghsa)  [to  be  contrasted  with  the  normal  rime  Seaghsa 
(spelt  Se'ghsa)  :  c[h]eann-san  in  109,  where  the  old  short  quantity  of  the 
vowel  of  the  first  syllable  is  preserved]  is  to  a  certain  extent  paralleled  by 
the  following  rimes:  direamh:  cairdeas  89;  Fe'ine  :  Beirbhe  81,  cheile: 
Jleirbhe  106  [to  be  contrasted  with  deinmne  :  Beirbhe  85]:  dghm[h]or : 
thalm\h]an  11(5.  These  rimes  all  show  lengthening  of  vowels  before  con- 
sonant groups  {Cf.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  Irish  Dialects  49  sq.).  The  pronun- 
ciation of  most  modern  dialects  would  justify  the  riming  of  aireamh  with 
cairdeas.  The  rime  enar  :  Seaghsa  could  be  justified  by  the  pronunciation 
of  certain  Northern  dialects  (See  infra  p.  128,  footnote  on  the  scribe's 
own  dialect  :  see  also  O'Rahilly.  Ir.  Dial.  p.  179,  footnote  3,  and  p.  181). 
A  number  of  modern  dialects  would  have  broken  up  the  consonant  group 
in  the  other  words  in  question,  by  inserting  an  epenthetic  vowel,  thus 
removing  the  cause  of  the  lengthening.  It  may  be,  however,  that  in 
certain  dialects  the  consonant  group  was  not  broken  up,  and  that  the 
short  vowel  was  therefore  lengthened,  or  it  may  be  that,  in  order  to  get 
a  rime,  the  poet  lengthened  a  vowel,  long  in  no  dialect,  on  the  analogy  of 
such  rimes  as  aireamh  :  cairdeas  which  he  could  justify  by  appealing  to 
the  spoken  dialects  (Cf.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  Measgra  Ddnta  p.  276,  adden- 
dum to  poem  15). 

119d  Camog  and  Cuillionn  (or  Guillionn  :  cf.  note  to  LXIV  37d  infra) 
were  known  by  name  as  witches  b\  the  12th  century.  They  certainly 
had,  even  at  that  early  date,  some  of  the  characteristics  given  them  in  the 
present  poem.  Whether  they  were  regarded  as  sisters,  and  whether  the 
present  story  about  them  was  known,  cannot  be  said  with  certainty.  In 
the  Book  of  Ui  Mhaine,  which  was  transcribed  by  Sean  Mor  O  Dubhagain, 
who  died  in  1372,  is  a  poem  attributed  to  Cuan  ua  Lothchain  (t  1024), 
and  perhaps  in  fact  written  by  him.  published  by  Kuno  Meyer,  ZCP  V 
21    sq  (').     In  Cuan's   poem  it  is  described    how    Camog  ingen  Conodrdn 


!\)  In  favour  of  a  dale  about  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century  for 
the  Cuan  poem  in  ZCP  V  21  sq.,  is  the  frequency  of  disyllabic  hiatus-words  : 
eriad:  trior  (st.  10)  Briadh  :  trior  (19);  liudh  :  trinr  (26:  emendation 
needed);  biudh  :  triur  (28)  ;  biadh  :  frier  (29).  Ill  st.  18  however.  Irian 
'a  third'  is  monosyllabic.  In  Saltair  na  Rann,  written  c.  987.  mono- 
syllabic pronunciations  arc  more  frequent  Hum  disyllabic,  but  both  are 
common:  e.g..  monosyllabic:  lie  I5,s  :  cdir  6126:  bind  1476,  1556.  1560, 
1570,  <lat.  MM  1564,  1567:  diud  1568;  cdir  1  181,  1531,  1836;  diss  1882; 
disyllabic:  biad  1557:  toe  158(5  ;  laa  ndeec  (both  disyllabic)  1628:  diud 
3087;  biud  3088,  3108 ;  diis  5403.  In  the  LL  version  of  Find  and 
the   Phantoms  (assigned  supra,    notes  to   Poem    XIII.   to  the    beginning 
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laid  low  the  yewtree  of   Druim  Tuama  by  tying  '  grey  magic  thread" 

around  the  bottom  of  it  : 

Ro  iad  sni\th  glas  geintlide  jo  bun  in  bili  buadha 

gur  leag  in  dos  mur-llaind         do  lealalbh  Droma  Tuama. 

Cf.  supra,  note  to  113  a,b.     Camog  is  in  the  same  poem  stated  to  have 


of  the  12th  century)  triar  is  disyllabic  once  (I.  95),  monosyllabic  twice 
(nominative  (?)  and  dative  of  apposition  ar  Iriar,  ar  triiir.  11.  109,  180), 
biad  (and  its  gen.  bid)  monosyllabic  in  all  instances  (II.  165,  168,  170). 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  disyllabic  words  in  the  Cuan  poem  in  ZCP 
V  are  either  Iriar  itself,  or  words  riming  with  it.  and  that  Iriar  is  clearly 
drawn  into  use  so  frequently  in  order  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  episodes 
by  echoing  the  opening  word  tri.  If.  however,  the  author  of  the  poem 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  frequent  use  of  biad,  tnar,  etc.  as  disyl- 
lables,  he  could  very  well  have  obtained  both  his  two- syllabled  rime  and 
his  echo  by  using  tre'idhe  (as  in  st.  24),  or  by  adding  an  enclytic  (e.g.  in 
triarsa).  The  vocabulary  seems  to  me  to  be  in  keeping  with  a  date  about 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  The  deponent  ending  -etar.  in  the 
3rd  pi.  of  an  s-preterite  {luisedar  'they  flew',  st.  13),  may  be  paralleled 
from  Saltair  na  Rami,  written  c.  987  (see  S.  (3  Cathain's  Studies  in  the 
Development  from  Middle  to  Modern  Irish.  ZCP  XIX  40).  The  non- 
inflection  of  both  copula  and  predicative  adjective  in  st.  4,  if  not  due  to 
corruption  of  the  original  text,  is  therefore  to  be  explained  as  an  early 
instance,  and  to  be  added  to  the  other  early  instances  cited  by  Dr.  M. 
Dillon.  ZCP  XVI  329). 

In  general  style,  and  in  the  frequent  preservation  of  dis\llabic  hiatus 
words,  certain  poems  attributed  to  Cuan  lia  Lothchain  in  the  Metrical 
Dindshenchas  agree  with  the  poem  in  ZCP  V  21  sq.  :  e.g.,  various  forms  of 
[Druim]  Criaich  are  disyllabic,  in  the  Dindsh.  of  Druim  Griaich  (Gwynn 
IV)  II.  1,  3,  44.  128,  136,  138.,  168,  196,  200,  204,  208,  212  ;  [Mag]  nAi 
is  disyllabic  ib.  11.  22,  122;  as  against  [a]  thriur  monosyllabic  (one 
instance  only  of  the  word)  1.  156,  [Ath]  Liac  monosyllabic  (one  instance 
only)  1.  117.  The  frequent  echoing  at  the  end  of  stanzas,  of  the  opening 
words  of  the  Dindshenchas  of  Druim  Criaich  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
frequent  echoing  of  the  opening  word  in  the  poem  in  ZCP  V.  The  intro- 
duction of  Cuan's  own  name  in  1.  209  of  the  Dindshenchas  of  D.  Cr.,  and 
also  of  the  names  of  kings  of  his  own  time,  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
similar  introduction  of  his  own  name  (st.  4)  and  of  the  names  of  kings  of 
his  time  (stt.  24-27)  in  the  poem  in  ZCP  V.  [The  name  Cuan  is  disyllabic 
in  both  poems,  but  this  is  not  significant  as  disyllabic  pronunciation 
was  the  rule  still  in  Early  Modern  Irish,  in  certain  words  with  long  second 
syllables,  such  as  Cuan,  Seadn,  attar.]  Another  similar  list  of  kings,  and 
an  invocation  of  Christ  comparable  to  the  pious  stanza  29  of  the  poem  in 
ZCP  V,  will  be  found  in  another  poem  attributed  to  Cuan,  Gwynn,  Metr. 
Dind.,  IV,  p.  162).  [But  see  Corrigenda  infra.] 
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been  blind  in  one  eye  (st.  6  ;  c/.  8,  9).    Her  own  name,  that  of  her  father 
(though  slightly  different  in  form),  and  her  method  of  bewitching  with 
grey  thread,  identify  her  definitely  with  the  witch  of  the  prose  Bruidhean 
Cheise  Corainn  and    of    the  present  poem  in  the  Duanaire.     As  regards 
Cuillionn.   she   must    be   the   witch   mentioned   in   Duanaire   linn.   Poem 
XIII.  42d    [also  in  the  LL    version  of  the  same  poem  (RC,  VII,  302,  1. 
212),  relerred  to  supra,  p.  25,  and  there  assigned  to  the  opening  years  of 
the  12th  century],  and  also  mentioned  (RC  XIII  7)  in  the  11th  or  12th 
century  prose  version  of  the  events  described  in  Poem  XIII.  The  11th 
or  12th  century  prose  version  says  that  Fionn.   by  teinm  laedha  and  by 
putting  his  thumb  under  his  tooth  of  knowledge,  discovered  that  the  three 
phantoms  who  had  enticed  him  and  his  two  companions  to  a  magic  house 
and  there  given  them  horrifying  entertainment  as  long  as  the  night  lasted, 
were  the  three  phantoms  of  Iobhairghleann,  who  had  wished  to  take  ven- 
geance  for   their   sister    Cuillionn    Chraois leathern,  "  who,  '"    Fionn    says, 
"  was  killed  by  us"  (na  trl  huathae  a  hlburglinn  don-fairnicc  ...  do  dlghailt 
a  sethar  .i.  Cuillinde  Craoish  time  do  marbadh  linde).     Cuilleann,  the  witch 
killed  ""  by   us",   sister  of  a  horrid  aithech,  of  a  three-headed  cailleach, 
and  of  a  one-eyed  headless  man  (fer  can  chend),    who  were  all  three  pos- 
sessed of  magic  powers  and  able  to  entice  members  of  the  Fiana  to  a 
magic  house,  is  clearly  to  be  identified  with  the  Cuillionn  of  the  present 
poem  in  the  Duanaire    (For  descriptions  of  the  phantoms  to  whom  she 
was  sister,  see  RC  VII  297,  1.  118  ;  298,  11.  125,  127  ;  RC  XIII  5).     The 
fact  that  only  one  sister  is  mentioned  as  having  been  killed  by  the  Fiana 
would  suggest  that  the  modern  story  of  Bruidhean  Cheise  Corainn,  as  told 
in  the  present  poem   in  Duanaire  Finn,  was  not  in  existence  at  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  12th  century.       In  the  Modern  Irish    Laoidh  na  Sealga  (many 
editions  ;  latest  by  Tadhg  O  Donnchadha     Filidheacht  Fiannaigheachta, 
p.  59  sg.)  Cuileann,  dwelling  in  an  underground  siodh,  is  the  father  of  the 
witch  who  reduces  Fionn  to  weakness  by    making  him  search  for  her  ring 
in  the  lake  on  Sliabh  gCuilinn. 

120b  a  gcroibhneart  (  :  ndoirbheas).  The  rime  forbids  emendation 
to  a  gcrobhnasg,  which  is  suggested  by  the  translation"  in  fetter."  Croibh- 
neart  should  mean  '  hand-strength.  '  [Dinneen  gives  a  word  croibh- 
neart  '  wrist  strength  ',  with  a  reference  which  makes  it  seem  probable 
that  the  word  is  still  in  use  with  that  meaning  in  the  Ballyferriter  district, 
Co.  Kerry.]  The  words  /re  croibhneart  are  used  in  the  same  context  in 
the  lines  from  Campbell's  Leabhar  na  Feinne,  p.  88,  st.  9,  quoted  supra 
in  the  general  notes  to  this  poem.  Perhaps  a  croibhneart  '  by  strength 
of  hand  '  is  the  true  reading  of  the  present  line  from  the  Duanaire  poem 
(See  Glossary  s.v.  a  and  note  to  127  c  infru). 

121b  eisle  I hu-dhcine  (<■/.  lines  from  Campbell's  J.cabhar  na  Feinne, 
]).  88  st.  in,  quoted  supra  in  the  general  notes  to  the  present  poem): 
whether  we  take  eisle  to  indicate  the  person  from  whom  the  gift  goes  (c/. 
give  up,  give  away,  in  English),  or,  with  the  translator  of  Pt.  I,  to  indicate 
the  doer  of  the  action,  uuitlic  would  be  the  more  natural   word    in    Irish. 
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[Examples  of  o  to  indicate  the  person  from  whom  the  gift  goes  are  frequent 
at  all  periods  of  the  language.  Examples  of  6  to  indicate  the  doer  of  the 
action  are  common  with  the  passive  in  the  older  language  and  a  related 
use  uaim  fein,  etc., '  of  my  own  volition  ',  etc.,  is  common  today  (Cf.  Din- 
nef.n's  Dictionary,  s.  v.  6,  p.  804,  11.  1.  sq.).  I  know  of  no  such  uses  of 
the  preposition  a,  as.] 

124c  smaltargris  (  :  Idnurhimh),  recte  smdl  tar  gris'  ashes  over  embers  ', 
written  as  one  word  by  the  scribe  to  conceal  the  unusual  riming  of  three 
words  with  one  (cf.  34c   where  two  words  rime  with  one). 

126b  b[h]ratha  '  treacherous  ',  perhaps  better  bhrdtha  '  doom-dealing  '. 
The  a  in  the  riming  word  tteanta  would  then  have  to  be  lengthened  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  mentioned  supra,  note  to  118b. 

127c  a  ffireigin.  The  translation  '  by  clean  force  '  almost  necessarily 
postulates  an  emendation  to  a  fireigin  (see  Atkinson's  Glossary  to  PH  : 
"  as  '  out  of  ;  from  '...  3°  denoting  the  manner  or  means..."). 

128a  Conardn  mac  Caimidil,  called  Conardn  mac  Aimidil  in  the  1690 
MS  of  Br.  Che'ise  Corainn  (Donald  MacKinnon  Cat.,  p.  144)  [corrupted  to 
Conardn  mac  Imideil  in  O'Grady's  archaised  version  (Sil.  Gad.  I  306) ; 
Conardn  mac  Imdhile  (1.  30  of  version  in  Gad.  Gear  na  Geamh-oidhche), 
Crondn  mhuc  Imilit  (Coolea  oral  version,  Bealoideas  II  26)].  In  the  oldest 
instance  the  name,  without  patronymic,  is  written  Conodran  (by  Seaan  0 
Dubhagain,  |  1372),  scribe  of  the  poem  attributed  to  Cuan  ua  Lothchain 
referred  to  supra,  note  to  119d). 
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The  language  of  this  poem  suggests  that  it  was  written  about  Date 
1400  and  by  the  same  author  as  poem  XV  (For  the  date  cf. 
the  notes  to  poem  XV).  That  its  language  is  not  Middle  Irish 
is  shown  by  the  non-inflection  of  both  copula  and  predicative 
adjective  in  18,  34,  41  and  46  ;  by  the  analytic  verbal  form 
occurring  in  16  ;  by  the  consistent  use  of  nom.  for  ace.  forms 
(See  8,  28,  33,  39,  40,  41)  ;  and  by  the  frequency  of  its  independent 
pronouns.  Certain  constructions  obsolete  in  the  spoken  language 
of  today  and  rare  in  the  later  lays  in  Duanaire  Finn  make  one 
unwilling  to  assign  it  to  a  very  late  date  in  the  classical  period. 
Such  constructions  are  the  genitive  of  respect  (is  beag  mbreige 
3,  is  clisde  ceirde  18,  the  substantival  use  of  the  neuter  adjective 
(mor  ttaom  1,  mor  gcoscar,  mor  tleannta  43),  and  the  infixed 
pronoun  (rom  c[h]uirseat  43,  where   the   -  m  -  can  only  be  given 
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an  ethical  mean  ng  '  for  me  '  (J).  The  Middle  Irish  reduplicated 
preterite  ceachaing  in  27  is  doubtless  a  deliberate  archaism. 

Reemblance      The  resemblance  between  this  poem  and  Poem  XV  is  striking, 
and  metre    Stanzas  1  and  3  7  of  this  poem  are  almost  word  for  word  repro- 

to  Poem  XV  ductions  of  stanzas  1  and  18  of  poem  XV.  Stanzas  35  and  36 
of  this  poem,  in  which  Caoilte  is  given  Lis  name,  resemble  stanzas 
13  and  14  of  Poem  XV,  in  which  Fionn  is  given  his  name. 
In  both  poems  t!ie  giving  of  the  name  is  referred  to  as  baisdeadh 
(See  XXXVI  37,  XV  17,  18)  Condch  cloinne  (XXXVI  17) 
recalls  condch  (iadhaigh  (XV  9)  ;  a  ffianbhoith  XXXVI  6)  recalls 
'sa  ffienbhoith,  on  fhianbhoith  (XV  9,  15).  In  XXXVI  31  the 
adjective  faobhrack  qualifies  urlaighi,  in  XV  16  it  seems  to 
qualify  ruaig  :  in  both  cases  it  would  have  the  same  transferred 
meaning  ('edged'>  'keen'  .  'swift',  'eager')  ;  buinne  'a  sapling' 
is  applied  to  a  sword  in  XXXVI  33,  in  XV  2  it  is  appl  ed  to 
a  youth.  The  substantival  use  of  the  neuter  adjective  mor 
in  stanzas  1  and  43  of  XXXVI  is  paralleled  by  the  same  use  in 
stanzas  4  and  7  of  poem  XV.  The  metre  of  both  poems  is  Rann- 
aigheacht  Bheag.  Both  substitute  oglachas  rimes  for  the  rimes 
of  dan  direach.  The  imperfect  rimes  c[h]earda  :  chalma,  fosaidh  : 
coingir  in  stanzas  23  and  40  of  this  poem  may  be  compared 
with  the  rime  allaidh  :  sealad  in  st  4  of  poem  XV.  The  clearest 
sign  of  comparative  lateness  in  this  poem  is  the  rime  choidhche  : 
Caoilte  in  3<>.  Similar  rimes  based  upon  a  lengthening  of  syllables 
short  in  Middle  Irish  poetry  and  in  the  poetry  of  the  schools 
may  be  found  in  Poems  IV.  IX,  XVIII,  and  XXXV,  which 
seem  to  have  been  written  before  or  during  the  14th  century. 
The  rime,  therefore,  is  no  argument  against  the  poem's  belonging 
to  the  late  14th  century  (Cf.  supra,  p.  cxv). 
Biblio-  a  version  of  this  poem,  conflated  from  various  Scottish  sources, 
grap  y  is  to  be  found  in  Campbell's  "  Leabhar  na  Feinne  »  (1872). 
In  his  Cruach  Chonaill  (1913)  S.  Laoide  gives,  on  p.  98  ff.. 
a  composite  version  based  on  the  Donegal  and  Monaghan  folk- 
versions  to  be  mentioned  later  in  this  paragraph, and  on  Campbell's 
versions.     This  composite  version  is,  as  the  editor  himself  points 


(1)  Dr.  Bergin  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  ar  gceit[h]ri  buidhnibh  in 
stanza  29,  originally  included  in  this  list  of  "  constructions  rare  in  the 
later  lays",  as  an  example  of  the  Old  Irish  dative  of  apposition  or  assoc- 
iation (c/.  supra,  p.  74,  1.  17).  is  rather  a  modern  dialectal  writing  of  or 
for  'nar  on  the  part  of  the  scribe,  [e.g.  West  Cork,  ar  dtimcheall,  in  Fi- 
linrhl  Mhdire  Bhuidhe  Ni  Laoghaire,  an  tAth.  D.  6  Donnchu  do  chnua- 
sai^h,  1931,  p.  56,  st.  3;  West  Kerry  in  Fiche  Blian  ag  F6x,  Muiris  6 
Suileabhain  do  scn'obh,  p.  241,  I.  19  ('dr  dhd  ngealt),  p.  277.  1.  17  Cdr  dtim- 
pall),  J.  20  {'dr  ndallacdin),  p.  278,  1.  20  ('dr  ndiaidh).] 
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out,  extremely  imperfect.  Dr.  Reidar  Th.  Christiansen  in  his  Vi- 
kings (Oslo,  1931)  gives  a  full  list  of  Scottish  versions  (p.  197  sq.)  ; 
an  edition  of  Fletcher's  Argylesh  re  version,  recorded  from  oral 
recitation  c.  1750,  along  with  full  variant  readings  from  the 
other  Scottish  versions  (p.  345  sq.  )  ;  a  translation  of  Fletcher's 
version  (p. 198  sq,)  ;  a  commentary  (p.200s<7.)  ;  in  which  reference 
is  made  (p.  211  sq.)  to  Seosamh  Laoide's  orally  recorded  Donegal 
version  of  the  ballad  (published  Gaelic  Jnl.  XI  137)  and  to 
the  same  collector's  orally  recorded  Monaghan  prose  version 
of  the  story(published  by  him  Gaelic  Jnl.  XI  67,  and  later  in 
his  Sgealaidhe  Oirghiall,  Dublin  1905,  p.  53).  Oral  Clare  prose 
versions  (introducing  a  «  Glasgeivnach »  episode:  cf.  supra, 
pp.  xlv,  lxxi,  n.  2)  are  referred  to  by  Westropp,  Jnl.  of  the  R. 
Soc.  of  Ant.  of  Irel,  XXV,  227  ff..  Folklore,  XXIV,  100  ff.  A 
Manx  version  is  discussed  bv  Dr  Christiansen.  Vikings,  213  ff. 

A  manuscript  copy  of  the  Duanaire  poem,  in  his  own  posses- 
sion, is  referred  to  by  E.  O'Curry  Lectures  on  the  MS  Materials 
(1861),  p.  587,  note  150.  O'Curry  there  says  "  The  race  termina- 
ted by  the  stranger  running  into  the  Cave  of  Cruachain".  The 
substitution  of  Cruachain  for  Corann,  whether  it  occured  in 
the  MS  or  is  due  to  a  slip  of  the  memory  on  O'Curry's  part, 
has  led  O'Curry  to  identify  the  tale  with  Uath  Uama  Cruachan 
of  the  LL  list  of  stories.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  the  LL  title  and  the  present  poem,  as  no  other 
of  the  ballad  stories  is  mentioned  in  the  LL  list.  The  cave  in 
the  Clare  versions  is  in  Teeskagh,  Co.  Clare. 

In  the  Scottish  versions  the  Fian  race  the  smith   to  Lochlainn  Peculiarity 
but,   as   Dr.  Cristiansen  points   out  (Vikings   420),  "apparently  "^^^ 
they  did  not  pass  over  any  sea  ".     The  Scottish  versions,   are    explained 
however  all  clearly  based  on  the  Irish  poem,  which  describes  a 
race,  not  to  Norway,  but  from  Kerry  to  the  hill  of  Keshcorran 
in  Sligo.     This    explains    the    lack    of    all    reference    to  passage 
over  the  sea. 

Other  occasions  on  which  the  Fiana  were  challenged  to  follow  Other  tales 
swiftly  running  persons  a^e  :  when  they  followed  the  fairywoman  of  cth0alJ^es 
who  called  herself  Etaln  Fholtfhind,  from  Benn  Ban  in  Retha, 
apparently  on  the  Limerick-Tipperary  border,  to  the  fairy  hill 
at  Howth,  in  Acallam  na  Senorach,  ed.  Stokes,  1.  5632  sq.  ; 
when  they  followed  the  one-legged,  one-armed,  Roc,  in  Feis 
Tighe  Chondin,  Oss.  Soc.  II,  p.  138  sq.  ;  when  Fionn  followed 
the  magic  Eithne,  ib.,  p.  1 90;  when  Bodach  an  Chota  Lachtna 
took  up  the  challenge  on  their  behalf  (cf.  the  edition  by  Padraic 
Mac  Piarais,  an  dara  eagar,  1926,  §§  5  and  10)  ;  when  they 
followed  the  magic  warrior  to  Bruidhean  Eochaidh  Bhiq  Dheirg 
(6  Brtain  Bldithfhleasg  [1894]  p.  134), 
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Bruidhean       Plots  resembling  that  of  the  present  poem  have  been  mentioned, 
tales   etc.         2g,  n.  1.  The  poem  itself  has  been  mentioned,  p.  xcvi. 


la     Br6gan  is  frequently  referred  to  as  Patrick's  scribe  in  the  Acallam. 
2a     tiisdeam  would  be  easier  to  const  rue  than  the  MS.  eisdeacht. 
5b     buigean,  recte  buidhean. 
5d     jhuilteach,  recte  fhuileach  (  :  buidhean). 

6d  feine.  Another  syllable  is  required  :  read  feine  'gus  and  delete  is, 
or  simply  insert  na  (na  Feine). 

7c  The  deleted  MS.  reading  ffiadh  (see  footnote  to  the  text)  scarcely 
alters  the  meaning  and  gives  alliteration. 

8d     The  line  lacks  a  syllable  :  insert  a  before  aghoidh. 
9d     '  se",  recte   is  e. 

lOd  edaigh,  better  eididh  (  :  eigin)  as  suggested  by  the  deleted  i  in  the 
MS.  reading  (See  footnote  to  the  text).  In  this  line  and  in  line  lid,  unless  a 
'  his  '  be  elided  before  the  following  vowel  as  in  the  modern  spoken  language 
there  is  one  syllable  too  many. 

12d     roiche    (  :  sleighe),    recte    the    alternative    form    reiche   (Bergin). 
14a     With  elision  this  line  is  one  syllable  too  short. 
14d     This  line  is  a  syllable  too  short. 

15a  Gur  bheannach-su.  The  meaning  is  clear,  but  the  phrase  is  pro- 
bably   corrupt.     Is    it    a    pseudo-archaism? 

15b  aithnighim,  recte  aithnim  as  the  rime  with  gcroicinn  (recte  gcrai- 
cinn)  shows. 

19a  troigh  mhnd  Iroghain  :  the  translation  suggested  in  Part  II  is  pro- 
bably wrong  :  see  infra  Glossary  s.v.  Iroghain. 

27a     ieagmanid  urlit  ar    =    do-bheannaid  ucht  ar  '  we  approach  ',  lit. 
'  we  set  chest  upon  '  (usual  meanings  '  we  attack  ',  or  '  we  set  about'). 
For  the  use  of  tigim  for  do-bheirim    see   Glossary   s.v.    tigim.     The  trans- 
lation in  Pt.  II,  which  takes  leagmaoid  as    '  we   come  ',  is  wrong   as  phra- 
ses such  as  do-bheirim  ucht  or  are  common,  whereas  tigim    '  I  come  '    does 
not  seem   to   occur  with   ucht   ar   following   it. 
2Sb     ffuabhairt,  recte  ffuabairt. 
28d     ere  is,  better  err  'gus. 

29d  'na  mbrdinibh  :  The  usual  dative  plural  of  brd'  a  mass  "  a  num- 
ber' '  a  crowd  '  is  brdintibh  (See  Glossary).  II  the  dative  plural  of  brd 
be  the  word  intended  by  the  writer,  dhalu  must  he  altered  to  data.  There 
is  another  word  with  a  short  o  apparently  meaning'  a  mass  '  als...  nl  which 
the  dative  sg.  is  broinidh  [or  broinighl]  (See  Glossary).  If  this  be  the 
word  intended  dhata  may  remain  unchanged  hut  d\r,,\li\r  must  then  be 
nllered  to  dfrigh  ('na  mbroinUlh  dirigh  dhata  '  in  a  straight  and  lovely 
mass  '   |  ?|). 

34c     gartha,  recte  the  alternative  form  gairthe  (  :  aithle). 

35a     For  do  rdidheaslar  a  plural  form  ('/»  rdidhseatar)  is  required    to 
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agree  with  the  plural  subject.  On  the  other  hand  the  singular  deponential 
form  of  the  third  person  of  the  preterite,  which  is  rare  in  the  later  classical 
period,  may  here  be  a  misused  archaism. 

35c  cdilte,  recte  caoilte  (caol  +  te).  Some  of  the  Scottish  versions  have 
caol  (Cf.  Christiansen   Vikings  p.  346,  verse  14,  and  variants  p.  355). 

41c  ccloidhmhe,  recte  ccloidhimh  as  the  metre  shows?  (The  line  might 
also  be  emended  by  reading  agus  for  is,  as  Dr.  Bergin  has  pointed  out  to 
me).  For  the  form  cloidhmhe  used  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Duanaire 
see  Glossary. 

42b     Omit    feoill 

42c     This  line  has  one  syllable  too  many. 

46b  This  line  lacks  a  syllable.  The  literal  meaning  of  langhlan  is 
'  full  pure  '.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  the  morning  came  the  Fian 
were  on  Sliabh  Luachra,  in  Kerry,  whence  they  had  set  out  upon  their 
long  race.  Except  for  the  weapons,  which  remained,  it  would  appear 
as  though  the  magic  smithy  and  their  journey  to  it  had  been  unreal  :  c/. 
supra,  note  to  XIII  41,  references  to  magic  dwellings  which  disappear. 
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The  original  of  this  poem  probably  belonged  to  the  Late 
Middle  Irish  or  the  Early  Classical  period.  The  poem  is  too 
short  to  give  clues  for  exact  dating. 

Stanzas  2,  5,  and  6,  contradict  one  another.  In  2  Baoisgne 
is  son  of  Deadhadh  ;  in  5  he  is  great-great-grandson  of  Daire 
Donn,  son  of  Deadhadh  ;  in  6  he  is  son  of  Daire.  If  5  be  considered 
as  having  been  in  the  original  poem,  the  original  poem  may  be 
considered  as  having  consisted  of  stanzas  1,  3,  4,  5,  and  11.  The 
remaining  stanzas  would  have  to  be  considered  as  interpolated, 
stanzas  7,  8,  9,  and  10  being  intrinsically  connected  with  stanza  6, 
which,  with  stanza  2, as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  contradicts 
stanza  5.  This  arrangement,  which  includes  stanza  5,  gives 
a  fully  connected  poem,  and  permits  the  inclusion  of  as  many 
stanzas  as  could  be  included  if  stanza  2  were  to  be  included 
instead  of  stanza  5.  If  2  is  to  be  included,  6-10,  must  again 
go.  If  6  is  to  be  included,  not  alone  must  2  and  5  go,  but  6 
itself  will  be  left  with  no  connection  with  the  stanzas  which 
precede  it.  The  retaining  of  5  makes  it  possible  to  explain 
why  6-10  were  interpolated,  for  5  mentions  Daire,  of  whose 
descendants  6-10  treat.  If  2  be  retained  it  must  be  held  that 
5  was  interpolated  before  6-10  were  interpolated. 


Date 


Interpola- 
tion 
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Metre  The    metre    is    loose    Deibhidhe.     The    opening    couplets    of 

.'!.  I.  "),  and  7,  are  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneaeh.  Alliteration  is 
frequent.  The  faulty  rimes  in  stt.  7,  8,  are  probably  due  to 
corrupt  transmission  of  the  text. 


A  copy  (made  by  Stern)  of  the  17th  cent.  Giessen  Ir.  MS  was  kindly 
lent  me  by  my  friend  Risteard  6  Foghludha  when  these  notes  were  in 
proof.  It  omits  st.  3,  makes  a  single  stanza  of  10-1 1,  and  offers  good  readings 
in   lb,  6b. 

lb      Insert  mhor  (Giessen,   f.   52  v.)   after  d'Oissln. 

6b     gfceinstair.  rcctc  rih"in"endnir  (Giessen). 

8-fl  A  corrupt  version  of  these  stanzas  is  to  be  found  in  «  Reliques  of 
Irish  Poetry...  collected  by  an  eminent  Irish  Scholar  »  (Dublin  ;  Thomas 
Courtney;  1825),  p.  3.  This  Dublin-printed  fragment  differs  only  a  little 
from  the  MS  fragment  of  equal  length  (Eg.  144,  f.  3b)  published  by  S.  H. 
O'Grady  Cat.,  I,  643.  It  may  be  based  on  it.  The  MS  fragment  was  writ- 
ten in  1809.     It  is  based  on  the  oral  recitation  of  a  Mayo  shepherd. 

11a     Den,     For  this  form  for  the  imperative  of  do-nim  cf.  p.  cxiv. 


XXXVIII  THE  NAMING  OF  DO"N  GAlRE 


Date  The   language   of  this  poem   suggests   that   it   belongs  to  the 

middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  comparative  modernity  of 
its  vocabulary  is  against  an  earlier  date.  The  slender  ending 
of  the  accusative  singular  of  feminine  nouns  and  adjectives 
is  consistently  preserved.  In  stanzas  8,  30,  32,  33  such  forms  are 
supported  by  the  rime  (*).  No  independent  accusative  pronouns 
occur.  An  infixed  pronoun  occurs  in  st.  24  (rodus-marbh). 
The  meaning  here  is  uncertain.  The  pronoun  is  probably 
pleonastic.  A  meaningless  infixed  -s-  occurs  in  38.  Such 
degenerate  uses  of  the  infixed  pronoun  are  frequent  in  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  An  inflected  copula  occurs  in  st. 
1.  No  analytic  forms  of  the  verb  occur  even  in  the  third  person, 
though  there  is  occasion  for  them  at  least  eight  times.  The 
preterite  passive  gur  adhnacht  in  st.  39    i>    distinctly  suggestive 


(1 )  In  st.  2,  for  an  accusative  form,  the  scribe  has  written  a  nominative 
form  which  may  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  rime  (inglican  fhial  :  ffian). 
But  rime  doc<.  not  occur  in  t  his  position  in  the  other  stanzas, 
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of  Middle  Irish.  Other  -words  of  rare  occurrence  after  the 
Middle  Irish  period  are  lodmar  3,  4,  congal  6,  molbthach  9,  go 
ro  (for  gur)  18.  torchair  24,  25,  17,  18,  19,  do-riacht  19,  galgada 
23,  sonna  29,  imruill  31,  amhnas  32,  and  the  obscure  sabhrainn 
38.  The  active  use  of  the  verbal  noun  oidheadh  in  the  phrase  e 
d'oighidh  in  st.  16  is  in  favour  of  a  Middle  Irish  origin,  as  also 
the  use  of  the  preposition  dochum  in  st.19  (cf.   p.  7  supra). 

In  the  poem  as  it  stands  there  are  both  instances  of  abrupt    Imperfect 
sequence,   which   suggest  that  some   stanzas   are   wanting,    and 
instances  of  clumsy  joinings,  suggesting  interpolation. 

The    metre    is    loose    Deibhidhe.     The    opening    couplets    are       Metre 
often  in    Deibhidhe    Ghuilbneach.     In    stanzas    20    and    27    the 
closing  couplets  are  in  Deibhidhe   Ghuilbneach.     The  rimes  ngrod  : 
tochmharc  4,  Fdilbhe:    aonlaimhe    17,  are    correct    according  to 
Middle  Irish  laws. 


8a  Coinceann,  recte  Coincheannach  as  in  stanza  12?  The  Coinchinn 
treated  of  in  this  and  the  following  stanzas  are  mentioned  :  in  a  poem 
preserved  in  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  book  (Cameron.  Rel  Celt.  I,  p.  80  sq.  : 
cf.Be'aloideas  III,  p.  98,  1.  1  sq.),  where  the  Fian  are  described  as  wandering 
all  over  Ireland  to  find  and  do  battle  with  them  :  in  The  Battle  of  Yentry, 
ed.  K.  Meyer,  1.  280.  and  ib..  variants.  1.  104  :  and  in  the  prose  romance 
that  tells  the  adventures  of  Art  son  of  Conn  published  by  Dr.  Best 
I: riu  III  (see  p.  172.  names  of  persons)  from  the  Book  of  Fermoy.  The 
redactor  of  the  LU  Sex  Aetates  Mundi  (Best  and  Bergin's  edition  of  LL\ 
I.  122  sq.  :  MS,  end  of  f.  2b  sq.)  says  that  from  Cham,  son  of  Noah,  are 
descended  luchrupzin  7  fomoraig  7  goborchind  7  cech  ecosc  dodelbda  archena 
til  for  doinib  "leprechauns,  fomorians,  goatheads  (or  '  horseheads  '  ?) 
and  every  unshapely  appearance  in  general  which  people  have".  "  And 
that",  he  says  "  is  the  origin  of  the  monsters  (bunad  na  lorofhor),  anrl 
they  are  not  of  the  seed  of  Cain  as  the  Gaels  say".  Cain's  supposed  an- 
cestorship  of  monsters,  is  there  refuted  on  the  grounds  that  all  Cain's 
descendants  perished  in  the  Flood  and  that  Cham  being  Cain's  successor 
and  representative  (comarba)  after  the  Flood  what  is  attributed  to  Cain 
by  a  tradition  which  reason  declares  to  be  impossible  must  be  attributed 
to  his  representative.  For  Cain  as  ancestor  of  monsters  see  H.  M.  and  N. 
K.  Chadwick.  The  Growth  of  Literature  I  558.  For  dogheaded  races  see 
also  Snedgus  and  M.  Ria.,  §  19  (RC  rx  20),  and  Gael.  Maund.,   §  170. 

13b     Duibh,    recte    Duinn. 

15c     For  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  this  line  see  XIII  3Gc,  note- 

17c     This  line  lacks  a  syllable. 

19a     mac  Lug[h]ach  :  see  infra,  p.  206  sq. 

20  The  metre  and  general  tone  of  this  stanza  suggest  that  it  is  an  in- 
terpolation. 
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21b  meic,    recte    mac. 

21  d  This  line  has  a  syllable  too  many. 

22a  Cliabhach,  recte  Cliabhaigh. 

23a  This  line  has  been  imperfectly  transmitted. 

24c  The  translation   of  this  line   is   doubtful. 

25d  marbh    recte  marbhadhl 

26a  ro  mharbh    recte  ro  marbhadh. 

27d  CathAtha  Bred  the  battle  of  Ath  Biea  on  the  Boyne,  where  Fionn 
was  killed  by  the  sons  of  Uirgriu  (c/.  supra,  p.  xli  sq.  . 

33d  Or  : '  for  giving  first  [i.  e.,  '  principal  ']  love  [lit.  '  loves  ']  to  her  '. 

37d  yontaidhi    recte  yonta  or  gontaoi. 


XXXIX    THE  BATTLE  OF  GABHAIH 


Date  \n   analysis   of   the   language   of   this   poem    discovers   few 

clues  as  to  date.  The  comparative  modernity  of  its  vocabul- 
ary renders  a  date  in  the  Middle  Irish  period  improbable. 
No  copula  forms  occur  such  as  might  help  towards  fixing  the 
date  with  certainty.  An  infixed  pronoun  occurs  in  st.  16. 
No  independent  accusative  pronouns  occur.  Analytic  forms 
of  the  verb  are  not  used  even  in  the  third  person,  though 
there  is  frequent  occasion  for  them.  Special  forms  for  the 
accusative  plural  of  o-stems  are  supported  by  the  metre  in 
stanzas  24  and  30.  A  nom.  form  sgeith.  for  the  ace.  pi.,  is 
supported  by  the  metre  in  st.  66.  A  nom.  form  for  the  accus- 
ative feminine  of  an  adjective  is  supported  by  the  rime  in  73. 
The  deponential  form  of  the  3rd  person  singular  of  the  preterite. 
od-chualastar  34,  and  the  number  of  words  used  that  are 
obsolete  in  the  modern  spoken  language  suggest  that  the  poem 
was  not  written  after  the  15th  century.  The  poem  contains 
only  a  few  words  that  are  reminiscent  of  Middle  Irish,  do  Iddh 
17,  cath  ogal  eang\h]ach  29,  chostad\h\aigh  37,  gacha  cearna 
(genitive  of  place)  57.  The  poem  may  therefore,  on  linguistic 
grounds,  be  tentatively  assigned  to  some  date  about  the 
year  1400. 

The  metre  is  loose  Deibhidhe,  the  opening  couplets  being 
often  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The  rimes  chdidh  :  feartdn 
7,  go  ndath  :  Gabhra  78.  may  be  due  to  corrupt  transmission 
of  the  text. 

This  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Gabhair.  of  which  the  first  line 
is  A   Oisin,  cia  in  feart  dona,   differs  from  the   poem  on  the 
same  subjet    same  subject  of  which  the  first  line  is  Mor  anocht  mo  chunilxa 


Metre  ; 

corruption 


Other 
poems 
on  the 
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fein,  two  quatrains  from  which  are  quoted  by  Keating  in 
TBG2  5584  sq.,  and  also  from  the  other  poem  on  the  same 
subject  of  which  the  first  line  is  Innis  duinn,  a  Oisin.  A  com- 
posite poem  composed  of  these  other  two  poems  on  the  Battle 
of  Gabhair  has  been  published  by  X.  O'Kearney,  Oss.  Soc  T, 
p.  68.  The  first  line  of  this  composite  poem  is  Truagh  Horn 
Tulach  na  Feinne  :  the  line  Innis  <sin>  duinn,  a  Oisin, 
occurs  on  p.  72  ;  the  line  As  mor  anocht  mo  chumha  fein  on 
p.   110. 


lb     fada,  recte  the  alternative  form  foda  (:  dona) 

9b     is,  recte  's. 

10a     dhuit,  recte  dhuid  (  :  cluig). 

I5d     is,    recte   's. 

17a     Bai,  recte  Ro  bhai. 

23b     Corbmac,   recte    Cormaic. 

26c     uainn.  recte  the  alternative  form  uan  (  :  crannruadh). 

27d     go  ttigidh,  recte  go  tlige. 

30b     colamhain,  recte  the  ace.  form  colamhna  ? 

31d  fl[o]c[h]m[h]ar.  The  grammar  requires  a  plural  form.  The 
reading  must  be  corrupt  or  the  contraction  wrongly  expanded. 

32d     imairdhe,  recte  imairde. 

33d     caithre'im,  recte  ccaithreiml 

35b     ghreadhnaidh,    recte   ghreadhnaigh. 

36c,d  The  rime  faiche  :  coirighthe  (single  consonant  riming  with  a 
group  of  consonants)  is  incorrect.  For  faiche  read  faidhche  (or  the  alter- 
native form  jaithche)  (*)  ;  for  coirighthe  read  the  alternative  form  coraigh- 
the. 

39     The  tr.  is  forced.  It  is  probable  that  the  Irish  text  is  corrupt. 


(1)  Either  form  will  give  good  Deibhidhe  rime  with  coraighthe.  In 
strict  dan  direach  if  two  or  more  consonants  form  a  group,  that  is  to  say 
are  together,  in  a  rime,  then:  1°  in  the  corresponding  part,  of  the  cor- 
responding rime  there  must  be  a  group  of  consonants,  though  the  number 
of  consonants  in  each  group  need  not  necessarily  be  the  same  ;  2°  the 
groups  must  agree  in  broadness  and  slenderness  ;  3°  if  there  be  an  s  or 
more  than  one  s,  in  one  group,  there  must  be  at  least  one  s  in  the  cor- 
responding group  ;  4°  if  there  be  an  unvoiced  consonant,  or  several  of 
them,  in  one  group,  there  must  be  at  least  one  unvoiced  consonant  in 
the  corresponding  group  ;  5°  as  4,  substitutin  fully  stopped  for  unvoiced. 
These  laws  may  be  formulated  from  the  disordered  information  given 
in  the  Irish  Grammatical  Tracts,  read  in  the  light  of  the  observed  prac- 
tice of  the  professional  poets  (see  IGT,  ed.  Bergin,  I,  22,  24,  25,  28,  30, 
38,  41,  42,  43,  46,  47,  48,  56,  60,  61,  103,  105,  106,   107). 
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■  40b-    acht,  recte  acht  madhl .      ■;■ 

40c  The  construction  seems  unnatural  ('  ihree  only  ...  who  have  not 
all  fallen  ')  :  the  text  may  be  corrupt. 

49d  In  place  of  curaidh  (originally  a  dative  singular  form,  later  some- 
times used  as  nominative)  we  should  doubtless  restore  the  historically 
correct  genitive  plural  form  curadh  :  cj.  note  to  70b,  where  -adh  appears 
in  the  MS  for  the  -aidh  which  is  required  by  the  rime,  suggesting  that 
either  the  scribe  of  Duanaire  Finn,  or  some  previous  scribe,  gave  the  same 
pronunciation  to  -aidh  and  to  -adh. 

56a     This  line  lacks  a  syllable. 

59a     saitid,  recte  soighid'l 

70b     Garadh,  recte  Garaidh  (  :  ghloin). 

72a     Timceall,  recte  Timcheallais  (The  line  as  it  stands  lacks  a  syllable). 

79c     «  may  »,  recte  '  will  '  (hdiremhl[h]ar  is  fut.). 

82b     aiteasuigh,    recte    dilheasach   *  successful  '  ? 

84c  The  contracted  word  expanded  bronaibh  does  not  afford  sense. 
Two,  or  more,  couplets  may  have  dropped  out  between  84b  and  84c. 


XL   THESE    SIX 


Date,  metre  The  language  of  this  poem  is  classical.  Rimes  such  as 
and  other  ed.  deacair  :  t[h]achair  2,  brcaghdha  :  tharla  6,  are  against  a  Middle 
Irish  origin.  The  vocabulary  suggests  the  first  half  of  I  he 
classical  period.  The  metre,  a  shortened  form  of  Rannaigheacht 
Rhcag,  is  known  as  Rannaigheacht  Ghairid  Rheag.  Besides 
the  rimes  already  mentioned,  the  following  rimes  are  im- 
perfect according  to  the  laws  of  strict  dan  direach  :  jocham  : 
coirps[h]eang  1,  deisiol  :  cn[e]isgheal  1,  eigion  :  cheidfhir  5  [unless 
we  emend  to  eigin,  originally  a  dative  form,  here  perhaps 
used  as  nominative].  The  poem  has  been  edited  from  the 
Duanaire  Finn  MS  by  Professor  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  Measgra 
Ddnta  II,  no.  74.  To  Professor  O'Rahilly's  glossary  I  am 
indebted    for  the   translation  of  p'ldarlarh    in   st.   ."i  and  of  Ura 

in  st.  7  (see  also  infra  glossary  to  Duanaire  Finn).  Dr.  Myles 
Dillon  informs  me  that  the  MS  supports  Prof.  O'Rahilly's  reading 
dhubha  in  7b  (wrongly  printed  as  dubha  in  Pt.  II),  but  that 
in  f>b  the  MS  agrees  with   Pt    II   in   reading  ur. 


2b     a    recte   an. 
4d     ina     recte    nd. 
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XLI   THE   BIRD-CRIB 


The  language  of  this  poem  suggests  that  it  was  written  in  the 
loth  century.  Hardly  any  words  are  used  that  are  obsolete 
in  the  modern  spoken  language.  No  form  occurs  that  should 
present  difficulty  to  one  familiar  with  Keating's  prose.  No 
words  or  forms  reminiscent  of  Middle  Irish  are  used.  Analytic 
forms  of  the  verb  occur  in  stanzas  2,  3,  14.  An  independent 
accusative  pronoun  is  used  in  10.     No  infixed  pronoun  occurs. 

The  metre  is  Deibhidhe.  In  stanzas  5,  10,  11,  and  18,  the 
opening  couplets  are  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The  rimes 
are  on  the  whole  correct,  though  there  are  breaches  of  classical 
laws  in  5,  8,  9,  12,  13,  14,  and  17.  The  closing  word  of  stanza 
18  echoes  the  opening  word  of  the  poem.  The  poem  originally 
ended  here.  Stanzas  19  and  20,  whose  metre  is  corrupt  Ran- 
naigheacht  Mhor,  are  manifestly  later  additions. 

A  bird-crib,  locally  known  in  English,  the  language  of  the 
district,  as  a  cleibhin,  was  often  used  on  the  Monaghan-Fer- 
managh  border,  near  Clones,  during  my  boyhood  there,  to 
catch  birds  (1).  It  was  made  of  hazel  twigs  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  pyramidical  bird-cage  without  a  floor.  A  spring, 
made  of  a  bent"  sally"  (i.e.,  a  willow  twig),  was  fixed  inside 
so  as  to  hold  one  side  of  the  cleibhin  a  little  off  the  ground. 
Food  was  placed  beyond  this  spring  inside  the  cleibhin.  In 
time  of  frost  or  snow  hungry  birds  would  hop  upon  the"  sally" 
spring  to  get  the  food.  The  weight  of  the  bird  would  release 
the  spring.  The  raised  side  of  the  cleibhin,  through  which  the 
bird  had  entered,  would  drop  upon  the  ground,  thus  imprisoning 
the  bird.  In  a  simpler  form  of  the  cleibhin,  there  was  no 
spring,  the  raised  side  being  held  up  by  a  prop  attached  to  a 
long  string,  of  which  the  far  end  was  held  by  the  bird-catcher 
in  his  hand.  When  the  bird  entered  to  pick  up  the  food,  the 
bird-catcher  pulled  the  string,  thus  causing  the  cleibhin  to 
drop.  The  cleas  cuir,  '  jerking  (?)  trick  ',  of  stanza  1  of  the 
present  poem,  may  refer  either  to  the  sudden  dropping  of  the 
bird-crib,  or  to  the  sudden  pulling  of  the  string.  That  Early 
Modern  cliabhdn  may  be  represented  by  cleibhin  in  a  modern 
spoken  dialect  of  Irish  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  "  in  Munster 


Date 


Metre  : 
interpol- 
ation 


Crib 

(cteibh1*!, 
liabhan) 


(1)  Cork  and  Kerry  friends  inform  me  that  they  call  the  contrivance 
here  described,  a  *  crib  ».  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  in  his  Plays  (1922),  p.  213, 
I,    1,  also  calls  it  a  «  crib  ». 
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cleibhin  now  means  cage",  information  added  by  Atkinson  to 
the  examples  of  cliabdn  '  ...  ;  cage  '  given  by  him  in  his  Gloss- 
ary to  PH.  In  the  example  cited  by  Atkinson  from  the  text 
of  PH,  however,  cliabdn  clearly  means  some  sort  of  bird-trap 
placed  over  a  bait  of  food  like  the  Ulster  clcibhin  just  descri- 
bed :  '  in  t-i  dobeir  grdd  do'n  guasacht,  dogeba  sr  bus  ann'  ;  ocus 
is  e  a  indshamail-so  do  grdd  dobeir  in  t-rn  do'n  ghoiste  no  do'n 
chliabdn  er  mian  in  bic  bid  bis  juthib,  7  amal  char  as  in  luch 
biad  in  fhidchait,  7  nach  tuigit  a  nguasacht  no-go  tecat  lucht 
innill  na  sds-sin  i  n-a  cend  (PH  7735-9). 

Bruidhean        Plots   resembling   the    plot    of   the    present   poem   have  been 
stories 
etc.  '     mentioned,  p.  26,  n.   1.   The  aesthetic  value  of  the  poem  itself 

has  been  discussed,   pp.   xevi,  xcvn. 


2b     a  chuireas  recte  chuireas 

2d     ad    recte  ud? 

4a  gin  gur  Ihreorach  has  been  translated  as  though  gion  go  here  had  a 
positive  meaning  '  although  '  (J)  and  that  tredrach  had  been  predicated 
of  an  unexpressed  subject  of  the  first  person  plural  suggested  by  the 
first  person  plural  verb  Ro  bhddhmar.  It  would  be  more  natural  syn- 
tactically to  treat  the  phrase  as  a  cheville  with  the  unexpressed  subject 
in  the  third  person  ('  it  ',  referring  to  the  situation  described  in  the 
sentence  into  which  the  cheville  has  been  inserted)  and  to  give  gion  go 
its  normal  negative  meaning  '  although  not  '  :  '  although  it  was  no  strong 
affair  '  hardly  gives  sense  ;  but  '  although  it  was  no  affair  in-which-skill- 
in-guidance-was-exhibited  '  would  be  fairly  suitable  and  tredrach  might 
perhaps  have  been  capable  of  bearing  such  a  meaning  (see  treoir  and 
tredrach   in   Glossary    infra). 


(1)  A  positive  meaning  for  gion  go  is  required  in  TBG2,  ed.  Berg  in, 
8965  ;  in  Oidhe  Chloinne  Tuireann,  ed.  O'Duffy,  1888,  §  46,  p.  41,  1.  13  ; 
and  in  Toruigheacht  Dhiarmuda  agus  Ghrainne,  Soc.  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Ir.  Lang.,  1906,  §  45,  p.  50,  1.  4.  Only  the  negative  meaning  is 
justified  by  the  history  of  gion  go,  which  stands  for  older  cen  co  (literally 

without  that  '),  which  in  Mid.  Ir.  always  has  the  negative  meaning 
'  although  not  '.  When  the  modern  spoken  dialectal  forms,  ce'  go  for  the 
positive,  ce  na  (nach)  for  the  negative,  were  replacing  the  old  ce,  without 
go,  for  the  positive,  the  negative  of  which  was  gion  go,  the  negative  gion 
go,  by  reason  of  its  go,  now  the  typically  positive  sign  in  an  '  although  ' 
clause,  was  anomalous.  People  who  dialectally  said  ce  go  for  the  positive, 
may  therefore  have  equated  this  with  the  literary  gion  go  and  begun  to 
use  gion  go  positively,  taking  gion  for  a  form  related  to  ce  (ge"),  ciodh  (giodh), 
and  not  realizing  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  gan,  the  form  which 
Mid.  Ir.  cen  has  assumed  in  all  other  positions  in  Modern  Irish. 
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6c     lais  recte  leis  ( :  thairis) 

<Sa     ttigthae  recte  tligihe  or  ttigthedl 

17c     Insert  an  before  fear. 

19b  rff'a  n-abair  recte  dz'a  n-abarl  Dia  'if  is  regularly  followed  by  & 
subj.  form  (c/.  Pedersen,  II,  p.  314).  A  first  person  pres.  subj.  form 
suits  the  context.  A  1st  pers.  pres.  subj.  form  -abar  would  come  from  the 
O.  I.  1st  sg.  pres.  subj.  -eper  in  the  same  way  as  forms  such  as  ni  abair 
'he  does  not  say'  come  from  the  O.I.  3d.  sg.  pres.  ind.  -epir.  That  the 
broad  r  of  -eper  should  result  in  a  slender  r  (-abair)  in  the  first  person  in 
Early  Modern  Irish  could  be  explained  neither  by  phonetic  laws  nor  by 
any  obvious  analogy.  [The  forms  with  slender  r  listed  by  Atkinson  in 
his  Glossary  to  PH  as  1st  pers.  sg.  pres.  ind.  act.,  where  O.  I.  had  -epui. 
may  all  be  understood  as  3d  pers.  pres.  ind.  pass.,  where  the  broad  // 
of  the  O.  I.  -eperr  would  have  given  primarily  the  normal  form  -abar 
(five  examples  given  by  Atkinson),  and  secondarily  the  form  with  slen- 
der r  (two  examples  given  by  Atkinson  as  passive  forms,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  four  examples  already  spoken  of,  listed  by  Atkinson  as  1st 
pers.  pres.  ind.),  slender  r  being  common  in  all  positions  in  the  passive 
r-forms  of  all  verbs  in  Early  Modern  Irish  by  analogy  with  the  absolute 
passive  r-forms  of  simple  verbs  in  O.  I.  A  passive  form,  however,  does 
not  suit  the  context  here  so  well  as  an  active.  Moreover  the  passive 
a£>a<!>r-forms  listed  by  Atkinson  are  all  indicative.  A  subj.  form  is 
required  here.  From  the  O.  I.  subj.  -eperthar  a  Mod.  Ir.  -abarthar  would 
be  expected,  though  an  aba<i> r-form  might  indeed  have  developped 
through  analogy  with  the  ind.  forms  :  cf.  Keating's  use  of  the  regular  subj. 
form  -abarthar  as  an  indicative  (TBG,  cf.  2nd  ed.  by  O.J.  Bergin,  1931, 
p.   xxiv).] 

20a     With  elision  this  line  lacks  a  syllable. 

20c  ni  bhi  seems  to  stand  for  the  more  usual  ni  raibhe.  The  form 
ni  boi  is  common  in  Middle  Irish.  Ni  bhi  occurs  in  the  poems  of  Tadhg 
Dall  O  Huiginn,  ed.  Knott,  no.  17,  1.  15,  the  form  being  there  backed  by 
the  rime.  Dr.  Bergin  however  tells  me  that  ni  bhi  is  not  given  as  preterite 
in  IGT  (unpublished  portion)  but  that  its  use  is  authorised  as  the  negative 
of  bidh  modern  (bionn).  He  would  therefore  explain  the  instance  from 
Tadhg  D.  cited  above  as  the  negative  of  a  historic  present.  [But  see  Glos- 
sary s.  v.  a-taolm.] 
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This    poem    belongs    to    the    Middle    Irish    period.     This    is        Date 
suggested  firstly  by  the  vocabulary  which  contains  many  words 
rare  after  that  period.     A  selection  from  these  are  :  narsat  1 
{cf.  note  to  Id)  ;  a  n-us  deach  2  ;  cia  dia  4  ;   luidh  6  ;  budh-dhein 
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13;  sunn  15;  dighleandoibh  (=  aidhleannaibh)  20;  lamhnaidh 
24  ;  eisleis  23  ;  tdidhe  31  :  budhdheine  32  :  rfo  /u/V//j  33  ;  dhoigh 
42,  50,  87  ;  anba  44,  aibhlibh  48,  77  :  sgw/  55  :  ad&af/i  57  ; 
fiiachdha  62  ;  a  ttorchair  63  :  fufr  94,  Infixed  pronouns  of  the 
first  and  second  persons  occur  in  86,  101,  114.  A  meaning- 
less infixed  -s-  occurs  in  86,  90,  91,  109.  No  true  independent 
accusative  pronouns  occu^  though  the  passive  forms  with  e  in 
20  and  21  may  be  a  sign  of  comparative  lateness.  The  analytic 
form  of  the  verb  is  found  once  only  (rug  si  27),  though  in  the 
narrative  portion  of  the  poem  there  is  occasion  lor  such  forms 
at  least  seventeen   times. 

That  the  poem  is  not  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the 
12th  century  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  nom.  forms 
for  the  ace.  A  nom.  form  for  a  feminine  ace.  adjective  is 
supported  by  the  rime  in  19  (muirn  m\h\vr  :  gcom\h\6l).  A  nom. 
form  for  the  ace.  pi.  of  an  o-stem  is  supported  by  the  rime 
in  86  (seoid  is  ionmhuis  :  ais). 

Nom.  forms  for  the  ace.  sg.  fern.,  uncontrollable  by  the 
rime,  occur  in  23,  39  (searc,  bean).  A  special  form  for  the 
ace.  sg.  fern,  is  backed  by  the  rime  in  36  (poig  :  urchoid)  :  an 
uncontrollable  special  form,  mnaoi,  occurs  in  23.  The  non- 
inflection  of  both  copula  and  predicati  e  adjective  agreeing 
with  a  plural  subject  in  71,  and  the  non-infleetion  of  the  copula 
in  the  second  person  singular  in  25  also  suggest  the  second  half 
of  the  12th  century  as  the  date  of  origin  of  the  poem. 

Metre  The    metre    is    Deibhidhe.      The    opening    couplets    of    the 

an    music    qUa^rams  are  sometimes  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The  rimes 

are  correct  according  to  the  laws  of  the  classical  period,  with 

the  licenses  usual  in     the  looser  form  of  Deibhidhe.      On   the 

singing  of  this  poem  see  supra,   p.   xcvu. 

Added  The   poem    might   have   ended    with   stanza   48    which    gives 

the  necessary  echo  of  the  opening  word  of  the  poem.  Stanzas 
49-114.  in  which  the  various  standing  stones  of  Ireland  are 
addressed  in  turn,  seem  to  be  an  appendage  but  loosely 
connected  with  the  main  poem,  which  relates  the  history  of 
Mac  Lughach's  youth  (discussed  infra,  p.  206  sq.). 


1d  narsat.  For  this  form  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present 
indicative  of  the  copula  with  an  ethical  reference  to  the  second  person 
('  for  you  '  '  to  you  '  '  yours  '),  cj.  supra,  p.  76,  1.  5  sq. 

2c     chin,  wrongly  tr.  as  though  ching,  which  gives  bad  rime. 

5  In  a  genealogical  tract  known  as  the  Leabhar  Muimhncuch.  HIA  -MS 
2'.i  G  22,  p.  7,  a  valiant  of  this  stanza  is  quoted,  mac  Luighdheach  [sic] 
bcin^  there  understood  to  mean  '   the  son  of  Lughaidh  Lagha  *. 
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6a     Lughaidh,  recte  luidh. 

6b  a  gCluain,  recte  a  Clualn  (Daire  was  going  to  ATmhain,  not  to 
Cluain     Oirrthir). 

6d     Almhaigh,  recte   Almhain. 

10a     Canaidh,  recte  Canaidhsil 

17a     The  sequence  here  is  somewhat  abrupt. 

23d  macaoim,  recte  macaomh  (  :  saobh).  This  correction  necessitates 
that  le  meanmain  be  understood  as  le  a  mheanmain,  as  translated. 

24a     sa,  recte  isinl 

25a     With  elision  this  line  lacks  a  syllable.  — 

26a     This  line  lacks  a  syllable. 

26d     This  line  has  one  syllable  too  many. 

27b     is,    recte    's. 

28     For  the  child's  seizing  of  the  weasel  see  supra  note  to   XV  7a. 

30c     leinimh,    recte    leanaimh    (  :  imd[h]eaghail). 

46a  do  rad  has  been  translated  as  though  it  were  da  rad.  Omit  go 
before  sochla     (The  line  as  it  stands  has  a  syllable  too  many). 

46b  The  "  i"  of  ing[h]ean  must  be  elided  after  Tuadha  if  the  reading 
and  metre  are  correct  (c/.  infra  p.  102). 

47     This  stanza  looks  like  an  interpolation.     The  stone  itself  appears  - 
to  have  begun  the  story  (see  st.  4),  but  here  it  is  addressed. 

48c,d  These  lines  may  be  corrupt.  They  are  hard  to  translate.  The 
first  lacks  a  syllable.     The  rime  is  bad. 

53c  mar  deirtear,  recte  mar  dearar,  the  usual  Mid.  Ir.  form?  But  the 
riming  of  a  voiced  consonant  (r)  with  an  unvoiced  (th)  still  leaves  the 
rime  with  roiscleathan  a  little  unsatisfactory. 

55c     sgdil,   recte   sgdl. 

55d     adhndir,    recte    adlmdr. 

59c     Omit  in. 

59d     is,  recte  agus. 

67a     Omit    iid. 

72d     Gotha,  recte  Goth'l 

79d     Bhreaghbhoinn,    recte    Bhreaglunhoin    (c/.    Corrigenda    m/ra)? 

83d     fianldoch,  recte   fianlach.  For  fianlach  (fianlagh,  fiallach)'  a  band', 
a  company  ',  '  people  ',  see  K.  Meyer,  Fianaigecht,  p.  vi,  footnote  3. 

85b     tri  deag[h]ochlair,  recte  tri  dheaghochtar  (  :  ochtar)1 

90a     For  Gaphra  read  aid  i  nGabhair'l 

92d     Insert  aid  after  fud. 

97b     Omit  the  first  is. 

98a     Omit    caoin. 

98e,f  The  opening  couplet  of  the  stanza,  of  which  these  lines  formed 
the  closing  couplet,  is  wanting. 

99d  airmgheir  (  :  dein),  recte  airmgher.  The  faulty  rime  resulting 
from  the  correction  suggests  that  the  reading  dein  in  the  preceding  line 
is  not  the.  true  reading. 
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100e,f  The  opening  couplet  of  the  stanza,  of  which  these  lines  formed 
the  closing  couplet,  is  wanting. 

102c     Omit    is. 

105a  ata,  recte  aid  i  ;  omit  aird. 

107c  For  jo  a  ttdid,  jid  aid  should  probably  be  read,  and  the  trans- 
lation   changed    accordingly. 

109e,f  The  opening  couplet  of  the  stanza  of  which  these  lines  formed 
the  closing  couplet,  is  wanting  ;  line  I09f  lacks  a  syllable. 

112b     Omit    is. 

112d     Omit  Idoch  :  for  gcalma  read  calmal 

113d  rilia  :  the  rime  with  niadh  is  bad:  in  48d  another  form,  which 
gives  equally  bad  rime,  is  used  (niadh  :ldochliag). 

114b  dar  ccomadhradh  has  been  translated  as  though  it  were  dd  ccomh- 
adhradh. 


XLIII  THE  WOMENFOLK  OF  THE  FIAN 


Bk.  of  The  basis  of  this  poem  is  a  Middle   Irish  poem   occurring  in 

Lismore     the    unpublished    "  Accallam    Bee"    contained    in    the    Book  of 

(Acallam     Lismore,  p.  194a.   (x)      The  poem  is  there  attributed  to  Caoilte 

Bee)         who  recites  it  to  Findchad  on  the  hill  of  Almhain,  confirming 

Findchad's  statement  that  it  was  there  Fionn  was  born.     The 

redactor  of  the   Duanaire   version   has   put   the   following   more 

modern  forms  for  Middle  Irish  forms  occurring  in   the   original  : 

inar  ghein  1  (a  ngenir  Lis.),  ro  geineadh  2  (ro  genair  Lis.).    He     has 

completely  changed  the  last  couplet,  which  contained  the    Middle 

Irish  optative  subjunctive  ro  la. 

Interpol-        The    original    poem,    as    preserved    in    the    Book    of  Lismore. 

ation        consists  of  ten  stanzas  corresponding  to  1,  2,   10.    11.   (13),   16, 

18,  40,  42,   43  of  the   Duanaire  version   (The   correspondence  in 

13   lies   in    the    mere   mention   of   Caoiltc's   name.     The   matter 

of  the  two  stanzas  is  without    connection).     That  we  have  to  do 

with   interpolation  in   the   Duanaire  rather  than   with   omission 

in  the  Book  of  Lismore  is  clear.     In  the  Book  of  Lismore  the 

first  three  stanzas  speak  of  Fionn,   his  son,   and  his  grandson. 

The  sequence  is  natural.     In  the  Duanaire,  between  the  stanza 


(1)  Referred  to  as  "  Lis"  in  these  notes,  citations  being  made  from 
O'Lon^an's  copy,  RIA  MS  'Si  II  (i,  which  preserves  the  paging  of  the 
original. 
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concerning  Fionn's  son  (2)  and  that  about  his  grandson  (10) 
are  inserted  seven  stanzas  about  other  heroes,  of  which  only  one 
(5)  makes  any  mention  of  Fionn.  The  Book  of  Lismore  version, 
having  treated  of  Fionn's  grandson,  Osgar  son  of  Oisin,  and 
given  his  mother's  name,  continues  in  the  next  stanza  with  the 
names  of  Oisin's  other  wives.  This  leads  the  poet  to  treat  in  the 
following  stanza  of  the  wives  of  two  other  well-known  heroes 
Caoilte  and  Diarmuid.  He  then  returns  to  Fionn,  names  his 
last  wife,  tells  where  he  died,  and  points  to  the  place  of  his  burial, 
mentioning  that  Daire,  Griomhall  and  Cumhall  are  buried  with 
him.  Here  Daire  and  Criomhall  are  introduced  rather  abruptly. 
One  expects  to  hear  more  of  them.  But  otherwise  the  sequence 
is  fairly  natural.  The  Duanaire  separates  these  stanzas  by 
stanzas  dealing  with  the  mothers  and  wives  of  various  members 
of  the  Fiana  in  no  apparent  order.  The  most  violent  break  in 
sequence  is  between  stanzas  18  and  40.  Fionn's  last  wife,  named 
in  18,  is  referred  to  as  '  she'  in  40,  though  no  mention  of  her 
has  been  made  in  the  intervening  stanzas.  Stanza  41,  inserted 
in  the  Duanaire  between  stanzas  40  and  and  42,  is  misplaced. 
It  refers  to  Fiothal  (Fitheal)  treated  of  in  stanzas  20  and  23. 

The  poem,  being  mainly  a  list  of  names,  gives  no  clues  for  Date 
exact  dating.  Certain  Middle  Irish  forms  occurring  in  the  original 
poem,  but  changed  in  the  Duanaire,  have  been  mentioned  above. 
Middle  Irish  forms  occurring  in  stanzas  belonging  to  the  original 
poem  and  preserved  in  the  Duanaire  are  :  dana  (?)  10  ;  easgar, 
taoth  40  ;  budhdhe in  43.  Outside  these  stanzas  no  clear  Middle 
Irish  forms  are  to  be  found,  except  perhaps  sunn  in  20  (Budhdhein 
in  3  is  not  supported  by  the  metre).  Stanza  35  contains  the 
unclassical  form  raibh  (for  raibhe).  (2)  Except  for  this  form, 
which  may  perhaps  be  due  to  corruption,  there  are  no  extreme 
modernisms  in  any  of  the  stanzas.  The  interpolated  stanzas, 
therefore,  probably  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  classical   period. 

The  metre  is  Deibhidhe.  The  opening  couplets  are  often  in  Metre 
Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  In  stanzas  7  and  43  of  the  Duanaire 
version  the  closing  couplets  are  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The 
rimes  are  usually  correct  according  to  the  laws  of  the  classical 
period.  The  irregular  rime  fionn  :  Eirinn  in  34  is  probably  due 
to  corruption.  The  rime  foda  :  rnoropra  in  17  would  have  been 
permitted  in  the  Middle  Irish  period.  In  15d  Iruath  should 
probably  be  changed  to  Iruadh  to  give  correct  rime  with  sluagh. 
In  3a,  9a,  26c,  28d,  30c,  inghean  must  be  treated  as  an  "  iairm- 
bearla",  that  is,  a  word  of  which  no  syllable  is  fully  stressed  and 
whose  initial  vowel,  if  it  begins  with  a  vowel,    may  therefore  be 


( 1 )  For  this  form  cf.  supra,  p.  cxm. 
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elided  after  a  preceding  vowel  (<.'/.  notes  Lo  XI. 1 1.  46b,  XLIV, 
13b  ;  XLV,  4c,)  In  12a,  25a  and  27a  this  elision  does  not  Lake 
place.  In  13a,  il  the  rending  be  correct,  mghean  is  treated  as 
a  monosyllable  (Elsewhere  in  the  poem,  e  g.  2c,  it  is  consistently 
disyllabic). 


la     inar  ghein,  recte  a  ngcn\a]ir  (Lis.). 

lc     Muirn,  recte  Muirne  (Muirne  Lis.). 

3a     budhdhr'in,  recte  fein. 

5d     Ghdirc,  recte  Ghaoine? 

7b     thaoibhshiing.   literally  '  slender-sided  '. 

8c     Omit  Rinn  ;  an,  recte  ri/z? 

10  This  stanza  is  corrupt  in  both  versions.  Is  dana  the  Old  Irish 
dano,  later  dno  and  no?  The  rare  dano,  the  infixed  -s-  in  rusbeara  and  the 
strange  form  ronboi  suggest  that  the  stanza  is  an  old  one  faultily  preserved. 
It  appears  in  Lis.  as  follows  : 

Atbert    inghen    darena.     ardeich    mnaibh    ardasgrena. 

co  rue  oscur  fa  chaem  thair.     re  cochtus  re  nae  mbhadnaibh. 

1 1  The  second  couplet  has  been  translated  as  though  it  gave  further 
information  about  Muirionn.  Such  a  translation,  however,  though  it  may 
seem  to  suit  the  context  better,  has  to  be  forced  from  the  words.  The  more 
natural  translation  would  be'  The  daughter  of  Cuala  Ciochmhuine  was  the 
mother  of  his  three  other  sons.  ' 

16b     Lis.  reads  Dubhan  is  Seghda  is  Sealbach. 

lfid     dheoin,  recte  dedin  (Lis.). 

18b     ni  tug,  recte  ni  thuc  Find  (Lis). 

26d     dirmhigh,   recte  armaighl 

28b     This  line  lacks  a  syllable. 

28c     Omit  do  before  rug. 

31b     siur  '  sister  '. 

35c  Though  d'eg  (prep,  do  verbal  noun)  is  a  common  phrase  ex- 
pressing decease  in  the  annals,  its  use  here  seems  unnatural.  The  whole 
stanza  (with  its  unclassical  raibh,  for  raibhe,  and  its  riming  of  the  adj. 
Fionn  with  Fionn  the  proper  name)  shows  signs  of  coiruption. 

3f>b  gur  bh6,  recte  gur  (There  is  a  syllable  too  many)  ;  but  ge"r  (which 
has  been  translated)  would  suit  the  sense  better. 

37c  farradh,   recte  fharradhl 

37d  'sf  recte  z's? 

38a  Nir,  recte  Nocharl 

40a     For  this  account  of  Fionn's  death  see  p.  \i.ii.  n.  3. 

10b  Escar  Ddire  um  lie  nDaire  (Lis.)  is  the  reading    translated 

40d  Cnuch,  recte  Cnucha  (Cuncha  Lis.). 

41   Fitheal's  brothers  are  Fionn  and  Fdindidh  (see  st.  20). 

42b     Omit   Fionn   (Lis.). 
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42c     is,  recte  agus  (7  Lis.). 

43a     budhdhein  '  Himself  ' 

43c     go  ngne  '  of  [good]  appearance  '. 

43c,d  The  metre  renders  this  couplet  suspect,  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach 
being  confined  normally  to  the  opening  couplet  of  the  quatrain.  The 
closing  words  as  e  refer  rather  awkwardly  to  the  grave-mound  mentioned 
in  the  previous  stanza.  They  do  not  echo  the  opening  word  of  the  poem. 
The  Lismore  couplet  gives  the  required  echo  of  the  opening  word  : 

Baithis  Crisd  far  cenn  rold       Tailcend  ga  ndentur  ferta 
'  May  the  Adzehead,    by    whom    miracles    are    worked,    put 
Christ's  baptism  about  our  heads.  ' 
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This  poem  probably  belongs  to  the  classical  period.  The  Date 
frequency  of  its  analytic  verbal  forms  (3,  6,  7,  9)  is  against  a 
Middle  Irish  origin.  The  forms  rrir  bho  (2  syllables)  in  st  3,  and 
budhdhein  1,  13,  and  the  number  of  words  used  that  are  obsolete 
in  the  modern  spoken  language  suggest  the  early  part  of  the 
classical  period,  perhaps  some  date  c.  1300. 

The  metre  is  Deibhidhe,  the  opening  couplets  of    the  quatrains       Metre 
being  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach,  except  in  stanzas  7,  9,  11,  13. 
The   rimes,  with  the  exception  of  iomargho  :  slogh  in  st.   1,   are 
correct  according  to  classical  laws. 

The  story  of  the  birth  of  Bran  and  Sgcolang  is  told  in  prose  YBL 
in  the  YBL  fragment,  now  preserved  in  the  National  Library  Ve™ion 
of  Ireland,  Phillipps  MSS.  8214.  col  999,  transcribed  at  the  end 
of  the  14th  century  (?)  (See  National  Lib.  of  Ireland  Report 
of  the  Council  of  Trustees  for  1930-1931,  p.  16).  The  language 
of  the  YBL  prose  version  shows  no  signs  of  beirg  older  than 
that  of  the  Duanaire  Finn  poem.     The  text  is  as  follows  : 

Uirrne  Lirbel  ingen  Taidg  mere  Nuadhot  nvlthair  Brai/7  7 
Sceolaingi  ;  7  Imcadh  mac  Fergusa  mere  Fheidl  f/nrd  mere  Fiachac/i 
Araide1  mere  Ae[n]gusa  Goibneann,  righ  Daili2  nAraide,  a  n-athazr  ; 
7  is  amlar'rf  so  3rot  geinir3  iad  .i.  Imcadh  do  iar  ar  Find  hi,  7 
ni  thug  Find  do  hi  co  fuair  coraigec/rr"  Luigrfec/r  Lagha  ia 
gan  mnai  righ  Dail  nArarde  da  milled  ;  7  nir  dech4  ben  righ 
Dai!  nArazde  don  tslanaigec/i/  si/7  Luigtfecn  L' gha,  cur  buail 
do  thslait5  Uirne,  cur  c|h]uir  a  r'uht  con  hi  ;  7  fa  heigin  a  cur- 
ma  vicht  fein  dorisi,  7  nir  fedog  in  da  cuilen6  do  chur  as  a 
v[i]cht  con,  oir  nach  iad  do  buailed.  Do-chuadh  Lughaidh 
Lagha  anunn  iar  sin,    cor  marb   ri  Dar7  nAmfde  a  ndighoil  a 
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einigh,  7  bae  Uirni  uigi  fein,  co  rue  t/1  vaeic  do.  i.  Eogan  Ruad 
7  Sciath  Breaec  mac  Dathchain  (i.  DathcAazn  ai/mi  Uirrne  'na 
coin)  7  Gaol  Croda,  curab  ind  aen  broind  do  badur  l/i  meic 
huigdech  Laga  7  Bran  7  Sce[o]lana.   Finit 7. 


1  The  contraction  stroke  has  been  placed  over  the  /'  in  the  .MS  (''  Ar- 
aind.")  :   the  name  Fiacha  Araidhe  is,   however,   well  known. 

2  The  final  /.  if  it  is  intended  to  be  read  as  a  final  /,  has  been  inserted, 
after  the  writing  of  the  rest  of  the  text,  beneath  the  /. 

3  MS  rotgeit  geinir,  with  puncta  delentia  under  geit. 

4  in  erased  after  dech. 

5  MS  has  thslat.  with  an  i.  which  looks  like  an  apostrophe,  suprascript 
over    the  a. 

6  ciiilen  [  cuilcn]  :  MS  c,  fo1  lowed  by  a  li  of  which  the  second  down 
stroke  is  continued  well  below  the  line  (like  a  y).  followed  on  the  next 
line  by  i  len. 

7  MS    Fi    +    n-stroke    +    et  sign. 

Translation  :  Uirne  Uirbheal  (Freshlipped  Uirne),  daughter  of  Tadhg 
son  of  Nuadha,  was  the  mother  of  Bran  and  Sgeolanu  :  and  tomcadh, 
son  of  Fearghus,  son  of  Feidhlimidh,  son  of  Fiacha  Araidhe,  sun  of  Aen- 
ghus  Goibh/?c(//?/;.  King  of  Dal  nAraidhe,  was  their  father.  And  thus  were 
they  born  :  lomcadh  asked  Fionn  for  her,  and  Fionn  did  not  give  her  to 
him  till  he  obtained  Lughaidh  Lagha's  guarantee  that  the  King  of  Dal 
nAraidhe's  wife  should  not  injure  her.  And  the  King  of  Dal  nAraidhe's 
wife  paid  no  heed  to  that  guarantee  of  Lughaidh  Lagha's.  and  she  struck 
Uirne  with  a  wand,  putting  her  into  the  shape  of  a  hound.  And  it  was 
necessary  to  put  her  in  her  own  shape  again:  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  put  the  two  pups  out  of  their  hound's  shape,  for  it  was  not  they  who 
had  been  struck.  Lughaidh  Lagha  went  off  then  and  killed  the  King 
of  D;'il  nAraidhe  to  avenge  [the  injury  done  to]  his  honour.  And  he 
himself  had  Time  [as  wife],  and  she  bore  him  three  sons,  to  wit.  E6ghan 
Riiadh  (lied  E6ghan)  and  Sgiath  Breac  son  of  Dathchaoin  (Speckled 
Shield,  son  of  Lovely-coloured)  —  for  Dathchaoin  (Lovelycoloured)  had 
been  Lime's  name  while  a  hound  -  ;\\)t\  Caol  Crodha  (Valiant  Slender 
One).  And  so  it  came  about  that  the  three  sons  of  Lughaidh  Lagha, 
and  Bran,  and  Sgedlang,  were  in  t  hi'  same  womb. 


Other  Though    differing    in    details,    (he     YBL    and    Duanaire    Finn 

versions  versions  are  closer  to  one  another  than  either  is  to  the  much  fuller 
version  contained  in  Feis  Tighe  Cliunuin  Chinn  Shliibhe  (See 
O'Kearney's  edition,  (>ss.  Soc,  II.  158  sq.  ;  Miss  M.  Joynt's 
ed.,  1930.  §  xi  sq.,  including  a  folktale  mentioned  supra,  p.  xv 
n.  2 ;  cf,  English  version,  doubtless  summarized  from  O'Kearney's 
Oss.  Soc.  version,  in  Patrick  Kennedy's  Legendary  Fictions  of  the 
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Irish  Celts,  2nd  ed.,  156  0);  discussion  of  the  tale  by  W.  J. 
Gruffydd  Math  vab  Mathonwy,  p.  286,  etc.  ;  and  by  Kittredge 
Arthur   and    Gorlagon,    pp.    238,    275). 

In  Duanaire  Finn,  XVII,  30c,  Bran  is  called  '  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Dal  nAraidhe'.  In  the  Chase  of  the  Enchanted  Pigs  of 
Aenghus  an  Bhrogha  (of  which  the  first  line  is  Eistidh,  a  uaisle 
bhFear  bhFdil),  ed.  O'Daly,  Oss.  Soc,  VI,  1861,  p.  142,  1.  14, 
Aenghus  calls  Bran  'son  of  Fearghus  Foiltfhionn  (=  Fairhaired)'. 

In  a  folktale  recorded  in  Kerry  (  ? ),  or  Galway  ( ?),  or  Donegal  ( ?) 
published  by  J.  Curtin  Myths  206,  Bran  is  represented  as  having, 
been  born  at  the  same  time  as  Fionn  and  as  having  been  brought 
up  along  with  him.  This  contradicts  the  stories  already  mentioned, 
according  to  which  Fionn  must  certainly  be  older  than  Bran. 

la     This  line  has  a  syllable  too  many. 

2a  How  Eithne,  daughter  of  Balar,  became  Lugh's  mother  is  told  in 
the  story  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Moytura,  ed.  Stokes,  RC  XII,  p.  58,  §  8. 

2d  Tuirn  mhor  &  Muirn  mhuncdomh,  recte  Uirne  agus  Muirne 
mhunchdomh  ?  The  sense  shows  that  the  person  here  called  Tuirn  is  the 
same  as  the  person  called  Uirne  in  3,  6,  11.  In  5  the  name  is  again  written 
Tuirn,  but  the  metre  there  shows  that  the  original  contained  a  two-syllabled 
word  such  as  Uirne.  Uirne  (also  written  Uirrne)  is  the  form  of  the  name 
consistently  used  in  the  YBL  version,  mentioned  supra.  Turrainn  (Oss. 
Soc),  Tuireann  (Brit.  Mus.  MS  described  by  Dr.  R.  Flower,  Cat.,  II,  336, 
§  17,  sect,  i),  Turrnae  (Miss  Joynt)  are  the  forms  used  in  the  Feis  Tighe 
Chondin  version.  Doubtless  the  scribe  was  familiar  with  the  form  used 
in  Feis  Tighe  Chondin  and  deliberately,  or  unconsciously,  wrote  a  simi- 
lar form  for  the  unfamiliar  Uirne,  here  and  in  5b.  The  proposed  alter- 
ation from  Muirn  to  Muirne  is  justified  by  the  fact  that,  although  the 
nominative  form  Muirn,  probably  reconstructed  from  the  genitive 
Muirne,  occurs  occasionally,  Muirne  is  the  more  usual  form. 

3b  Uirne  dithbhe'l  (  :  ni  chel)  (cf.  6d  where  aithbhe'l  rimes  with  bu  mor 
in  sgel).  The  broad  I  shows  that  dithhbhel  is  genitive  plural,  meaning 
literally  '  of  sharp  lips  '.     The   YBL  prose  has  uirbel'  of  fresh  lips  '. 

5b  Tuirn,  recte  Uirne  (The  metre  requires  an  extra  syllable)  ;  cf. 
6d  where  the  name  given  is   Uirne. 

5c     Insert  si  after  bhoi'l 

9c     Insert  go  before  rugt 


(1)  In  the  same  writer's  Fictions  of  our  Forefathers.  By  the  Author  of 

"Legends  of  Mount  Leinster"  [i.e.  P.  Kennedy]  (reprinted  from,  the'1  Irish 

Quarterly  Review,"  AT°  XXXV,  Oct.,  1859),  p   21  sq.,  the  story  in  question 

is  quoted  in  English  from  the  Oss.  Society's  version,  without  any  suggestion 

being  made  that  the  writer  knew  of  any  other  version  of  it. 


II  If, 
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lie     da  trior.     This  hardly  agrees  with  11a  where  the  number  of  sons 
is  given  as  seven. 

12a     A  don,  recte  .'on  :  Muirn,  recte  Muirne. 

13b     The"  i"  of  ing\h]ean  must  be  elided  (cf.  supra  p.  102). 


XLV  THE  KINSHIP  OF  CNU  DHEIREOIL  WITH  FIONN 


Date 


Metre 

Other 

version 


The  language  of  this  poem  suggests  that  it  was  written  in 
the  14th  century.  The  vocabulary  gives  the  impression  of  being 
perhaps  a  little  older  than  that  of  poem  XXXVI.  A  modern 
(unclassical)  verbal  form,  supported  by  the  metre  occurs  in 
stanza  1,  raibh  (for  raibhe). 

The  metre  is  as  in  poem  XV.  The  assonance  Bhaloir : 
dheaghoidh    (6)    is    a    sign    of    comparative    lateness    (cf.  p.  45). 

A  version  of  this  poem,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  consult, 
has  been  inserted  by  Torna  mac  Torna  Hi  Mhaoil  Chonaire 
(t  1532)  on  a  blank  page  (f.  87b).  of  the  British  Museum  vellum 
MS  Add.  30512  (See  Dr.  R.  Flower  Cat..  II.  p.  470.  19-23,  p. 
500.    11.    4-10). 


2c     boi,  recte  ro  bhoif 

2d     This  line  lacks  a  syllable. 

3d     Eithlinn,   recte   Eilhlionn. 

4b     See  note  to  XLIV  2a. 

4c  In  this  line,  and  in  lines  6c  and  10c,  the  "  i"  of  inghcan  must  be 
elided  (cf.  supra  p.   102). 

7d  Eittwe.  The  elision  of  the  following  vowel  shows  that  the  older 
form  Eithleann  (aliter  Eillmeann)  is  not  to  be  restored. 

8     The  faulty  metre  points  to  this  stanza's  being  corrupt. 

9c  As  the"  i"  of  inghean  is  elided  in  4c,  6c,  and  10c,  Muirn  might  be 
altered  to  the  more  usual  form  Muirne  without  injuring  the  metre. 

9d     huaso,  recte   huasal. 


Date 


XLVI    THE  KINSHIP  OF  FIAMHAIN  WITH  OISIX 
The   words  llth  gan  ceilg  and  aithchco\dh\  suggest  that  this  poem 
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dates  from  the  Middle  Irish  period.  The  metre  is  Deibhidhe.  The 
opening  couplets  of  the  quatrains  are  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach. 


Metre 


3a     ga,  recte  agd. 

3b  aithcheo,  recte  aithcheodh  (  :  eol),  cj.  the  verse  quoted  in  Keating's 
Fonts  Feasa  Vol.  I  (Jr.  Texts  Soc.  IV)  p.  170,  1.  19,  where  aithcheodh 
makes  Deibhidhe  rime  with  seal.    See  also  Gloss,  infra. 


XLVII  CAOILTES  SWORD 


This  poem  dates  probably  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
Analytic  verbal  forms  occur  in  3,  15,  30.  The  form  roibh  (for 
roibhe)  occurs  in  43.  The  copula  and  predicative  adjective,  used 
with  a  plural  subject,  are  not  inflected  in  50,  57.  Some  of  these 
forms  may  be  due  to  corruption  of  the  original  text.  That  the 
text  has  been  corruptly  transmitted  is  suggested  by  the  irregular 
number  of  syllables  in  3d,  4b,  9d,  19c,  20d,  26a,  27c,  27d,  30b,  37c, 
and  by  the  interpolations,  misplacings,  and  bad  readings,  noticed 
below  in  the  notes  to  the  particular  lines.  That  the  poem 
belongs  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  12th  century  is  shown  by  its 
frequent  use  of  a  degenerate  infixed  pronoun  and  by  its  use  of 
words  rare  after  the  Middle  Irish  period.  In  ru-s-folaigh  (1)  the 
infixed  -s-  might  mean  'it',  but  the  form  is  more  probably  equi- 
valent to  ro-fholaigh,  the  -s-  being  inserted,  as  sometimes  in 
classical  poetry,  to  permit  alliteration  with  fein  (cf.  footnote  p. 
54  supra).  The  infixed  pronoun  is  used  pleonastically  in  ro-d-ria 
24  and  rii-s-mol  43.  In  the  following  instances  it  serves  perhaps 
to  mark  the  relative  use  of  the  verb,  ros-marb[h]  9,  rus-reath  24, 
dus-rad  51.  In  ru-s-toirb\h]eir  &  (16)  its  meaning  has  been 
completed  by  the  independent  pronoun.  There  is  one  other 
instance  of  an  independent  pronoun  where  an  infixed  pronoun 
might  have  been  used,  do  rad  Cum\h]all  e  15  (ro  himreadh  thu, 
4,  may  be  disregarded,  as  the  stanza  is  probably  an  interpolation). 
The  following  Middle  Irish  words  and  forms  may  be  noted,  da 
ttorc\h\air  6,  comnart  12,  cobsaidh  15,  bett  20,  caidhe  21,  aigillidh 
22.  mbil  23.  ceart  (a  legal  term)  23.  30,  37,  40.  46,  bus  deach  24, 
sunn  28.  dirim  cairpleach  37,  gconchar  39,  leasa.  leasughadh 
(legal  terms)  40,  do-deachadar  (=  came)  42,  lubhgailoir  46, 
lodmar  49,  caingin  \sic  leg.]  49,  fuil  ('who  is'),  sreabhainn  53, 
diogh'iire  56.     To  these  may  be  added  the  phrase   in  coigeadh...  is 


Date, 
corruption 
etc. 
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fearr  eineach  (19),  and  the  chevilles  uas  gach  dionn,     mor   in   ro 
16,  deimhin  go  ngoil  18. 
Metre;  The  metre  is  as  in  poem  I.     It  is  doubtful  how  the  original 

quatrains  Poem  ended.  Stanzas  53-58  look  like  a  fragment  of  a  prophecy 
poem  (c/.  poem  XL IX)  added  on  to  the  poem  on  Caoilte's  sword. 
Stanza  59,  with  its  metrical  anomaly  (The  closing  quatrain  is 
in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach),  can  hardly  have  been  the  original 
ending  of  the  sword  poem  (See  below  note  on  lie,  d). 

[^rbvihhion  *n  connecti°n  with  the  arbitration  concerning  the  ownership 
andFitheal  °f  tne  sword  (21  sq.)  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Early 
Modern  Irish  tale  entitled  Bruidhean  Bheag  na  hAlmhan  (ear- 
liest known  MS  written  in  1603  :  see  R.  Flower  Cat.  II  382  ; 
ed.  from  an  18th  cent.  Brit.  Mus.  MS  by  S.  H.  O'Grady  Silva 
Gad.  I  336  sq.  ;  ed.  from  18th  and  19th  cent.  Maynooth  MSS 
by  T.  O  Gallchobhair  in  Gad.  Gear  na  Geamh-oidhche,  triur 
comhdhalta  do  Chuallacht  Chuilm  Cille  do  sholathruigh,  1915, 
p.  1  sq.)  a  quarrel  between  the  followers  of  Goll  and  those  of 
Fionn  is  left  to  arbitration  in  the  first  instance  by  five  arbitrators, 
namely  the  four  persons  mentioned  together  in  the  present 
poem  (Fitheal,  Flaithri,  Cormac,  Ailbhe)  with  the  addition  of 
Cairbre  :  «  the  final  judgment »,  however,  as  Dr.  R.  Flower 
points  out,  Cat.  of  Ir.  MSS  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  II  382,  was,  in  the 
case  of  Bruidhean  Bheag  na  hAlmhan,  «  to  be  given  by  Fintan 
mac  Bochra  mic  Matusalem  »,  a  person  «  not  usually  connected 
with  characters  of  this  cycle ».  The  Acallam  (ed.  \V.  Stokes, 
11.  2553-4),  as  Dr.  Flower  points  out,  omitting  Fintan  mentions 
the  other  five  as  '  the  wisest  five  who  ever  lived  beneath  one 
roof   in    Ireland  '. 


4  The  unpleasant  repetition  of  words  from  the  first  eouplet  of  stanza  1 
in  the  second  couplet  of  this  stanza,  and  the  unnatural  cutting  off  of 
stanza  5  from  stanza  3,  show  that  this  stanza  is  an  interpolation. 

9d     There  are  two  syllables  too  many. 

11a     caillighe,  recte  cailleach,  as  required  both   by   metre   and   sense? 

1  led  cf.  note  on  XLIII,  43  c,d,  where  two  very  similar  lines  are  shown 
to  be  an  alteration  of  a  Middle  Irish  original.  Are  these  lines,  as  also  t lie 
closing  lines  of  the  poem  (59c,d)  another  clumsy  alteration  by  the  same, 
or  a  similar,  redactor?    For  yan  a  gne  the  sense  requires  go  na  ghnc. 

12,   13     These  stanzas  hardly  make  sense. 

18c    go  ngoil'  \sitli  valour'  seems  to  strenghten  deimhin. 

I'.ii      [nsert  is  before  tussa,  or  do  not  elide? 

33a     ndligidh,  recte  ndlighe. 

35b     deurg  (  :  dhcarg),  recte  ccard'   the  smith  '? 

37c  is,  reele  agus;  amach  (  :  Cormac),  recte  a  mhac  (Flaithri  was  the 
son  of  Fitheal  :  see    Behgin  Sgcalaighcacld  Chcitinn,  no.  12,  3rd  cd.,  p.  21). 
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The  whole  line  appears  correctly  in  another  context,  Acallam,  ed.  Sto- 
kes,  2554  :  Flthel    ocus    Flaithrl   a   mac. 

42d     bldth  blaithi,  unmetrical  :  bhlatha  (supposed  by  tr.)  gives  no  rime. 

43     The  sense  shows  that  this  stanza  should  come  before  stanza  41. 

44c,d  Though  the  couplet  may  be  strained  to  give  sense,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  between  this  couplet  and  the  preceding  couplet  two  couplets 
have  been  lost.  This  couplet  would  then  be  the  closing  couplet  of  a  stanza 
by     Fitheal. 

55a  Reacfaigtear,  recte  Reacfaidhearl  The  spellings  -/(a)/'^/i/fh]ear, 
-f(a)idht\h\ea.v,  are,  however,  common  in  Early  Modern  MSS  for  the 
future  passive,  e.g.  here,  XLIX  14b,  LXVI  27  (17th  cent.  Ulster) ;  Bk.  of 
Fermoy  (15th  cent.  Munster),  p.  166,  .  22  ;  Laud  615,  p.  79,  as  printed 
in  ZCP  X  49,  1.  28  ;  RIA  MS  24  P  9,  p.  74,  1.  24  (17th  cent.  Connacht) ; 
T.C.D.  MS  H.  5.  28  (17th  cent.  Ulster)  as  printed  in  ITS  XXIV,  p.  14, 
1.  36,  and  p.  34,  1.  2. 


XLVIII   THE  WILD  RUSH  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  MORNA 


Most  of  the  stanzas  of  this  poem  are  also  preserved  in  the  LL  version 
poem  Ligi  Guill  i  mmaig  Raigne,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster  (on  p.  204a  of  the  Facsimile,  here  referred  to 
as  LL).  The  order  in  which  they  are  arranged,  however,  is 
different.  The  48th  stanza  of  the  LL  poem  (beginning  Derg 
ruathur  clainni  Mornai),  is  there  marked  off  from  the  other 
stanzas  by  an  unusually  large  capital  D  (The  capital  D  is  not, 
however,  so  large  as  the  ornamental  capitals  which  mark  the 
beginnings  of  the  various  poems  in  this  portion  of  LL).  This 
48th  stanza  of  the  LL  version  forms  the  first  stanza  of  the 
Duanaire  version. 

The  Book  of  Leinster  was  transcribed  before  1160.  The  text  Date 
of  the  poem  as  preserved  in  it  already  shows  signs  of  corruption. 
We  are  therefore  safe  in  attributing  the  original  poem  to  a  date 
at  least  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  an  analysis  of  the  language  of  the 
poem.  In  the  86  verses  of  the  complete  poem  as  given  in  LL, 
there  are  five  infixed  pronouns  expressing  an  accusative  relation 
(37,  40,  78,  79,  85)  as  against  one  independent  accusative  pronoun 
(38).  There  are  two  plural  copula  forms  (69,  77),  and  there  is 
no  instance  of  a  singular  copula  form  used  with  a  plural  subject. 
The  preponderance  of  the  infixed  pronoun  and  plural  forms 
(where  needed)  of  the  copula  suggests  that  the  original  poem 
was  written  c.  1100.  The  occurrence  of  the  independent  accusat- 
ive pronoun  in  the  38th  stanza  of  the  LL  version  renders  an 
earlier  date  doubtful.  That  it  is  not  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
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the  11th  century,  is  suggested  by  the  consistently  monosyllabic 
use  of  words  such  as  biad  8,  <Fhir>  Di'ad  13,  <Ath>  Liac  16, 
Iriiin   11.  trior  49,  niad  57,  griach  66  (cf.  footnote  p.  82). 

The  following  Mid.  Ir.  forms  appear  in  the  Duanaire  version, 
forrach  ntadh  10  (ba  ferr  each  niad  LL  57).  sgeile  16  (.srr//  LL  21) 
budhdhiin  17  (wanting  LL),  rfo  lln'tot^il  20  (other  reading  LL) 
budhdhiin  23  (faddin  LL  68),  cuairt  chonuis  24  (ce7/n  conais  LL  35). 
Infixed  pronouns  occur  as  follows,  ro-m-gabh  15  (other  reading 
LL),  du-s-radadh,  where  the  pronoun  anticipates  crnill,  27 
(do-berar,  no  infixed  pronoun  LL  39),  ro-n-mosgail  28  (ro-n-dusig 
LL  40).  There  are  two  instances  of  independent  pronouns 
expressing  the  grammatical  object  in  the  Duanaire  version.  n/7 
jaghbhadh  Finn  sibh  25  (Jortarraid  Find  LL  37),  </o  seinneari 
26  (cur  shenmur  hi  LL  38).  For  incorrect  accusative  forms  of 
nouns  and  adjectives  occurring  in  the  Duanaire  version  see 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  note  at  the  foot  of  this  page  (x). 
.Metre  The  metre  with  its  variation  between  ordinary  Deibhidhe  and 

Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach  suggests  the  Middle  Irish  Period. Deibhidhe 
Ghuilbneach  is  most  frequent  in  the  first  couplet  (seoladh)  of 
,the  quatrains.  It  occurs  once  (19  =  LL  28)  in  the  second  couplet 
(comhad)  of  a  quatrain.  The  rime  sgeile  :  Almhaine  16  (sic  LL  21) 
would  have  been  permissible  in  the  looser  Deibhidhe  of  all  periods. 


(1)  The  following  are  Mid.  Ir.  forms  which  appear  in  the  LL  version 
hut  have  been  replaced  by  other  forms,  usually  more  modern,  in  the 
Duanaire  version  (The  Duanaire  forms  are  here  given  in  brackets),  da 
tarat,  3rd  sg.  ro-pret.,  18  (dia  ttugsat  1),  at-rochair  49,  50,  25  (ro-marbsat 
2,  3,  18),  torchratar  12  (ro-marbsat  4),  do-rochair  12,  68  (ro-marbsat  4,  do- 
marbhattar,  23),  torchair  14  (ro-marbhsat  17),  dia  torchair  42  (ro-marpattar 
■VI).  nlr  bo,  2  syllables,  62  (another  reading  9),  ait  i  fargoib  56  (mar  ar 
fhCigoibh  10),  ba  ferr  each  niad  57  (forrach  niadh  10),  ro-marbtha,  pass.  pret. 
16,  42  (another  reading  11,  ro-marbhsat  32),  ra-loiscthea,  pass,  pret.,  21 
(ro-marbhsat  16),  nl-s-anacht  '  |she]  did  not  remain  to  them  '  20  (nochar 
fagaibhseat'  they  did  not  leave  [her]  '  13,  with  a  nom.  form  ingean  for  the 
accusative,  showing  that  the  LL  reading  is  the  true  one),  for-tiirraid  Find 
Fiona  has  come  to  you  '  37  (na  faghbhadh  Finn  sibh  25),  atrubairt  37. 
3<s  (adubairt  25,  26),  cor  lar  38  (go  gcuirinn  26),  cor  thulsenwr  39  (gur 
c[h]odailseat  27).  lengait'  they  leap  '  40  (another  reading  28). 

Where  forms  such  as  do-rochair  led  have  given  place  in  the  Duanaire 
l<>  forms  such  as  ro  marbsat,  the  forms  of  the  nouns  connected  with  the 
verb  have  been  left  unmodified,  and  accordingly  nominative  forms  appear 
where  accusative  forms  are  wanted,  e.g.  na  tri  Finn,  na  tri  Uuinn  (4), 
«  ingean  ...  laimhdhearg  (  :  (.card)  23.  In  st.  31  of  the  Duanaire  version 
a  nom.  pi.  form  mic  occurs  where  an  are.  pi.  might  he  expected.  This 
stanza  has  no  equivalent  In  LL.  [Tri  precedes  mic  :  cf.  therefore  p.  cxi,  n.]. 


(1)  The  correspondence  of  stanzas  between  the  two  versions  is  as  fol- 
lows (The  unbracketed  numbers  refer  to  the  stanzas  of  the  Duanaire 
poem,  the  numbers  in  brackets  to  the  corresponding  stanzas  in  LL),  1-3 
(48-50),  4  (12),  5-7  (wanting),  8  (51),  9  (62),  10  (56-57),  11  (16),  12-13 
(19-20),  14-15  (22-23),  16  (21),  17  (14),  18  (25),  19-20  (28-29),  21  (wan- 
tin-),  22  (34),  23  (68),  24  (35),  25-29  (37-41),  30-31  (wanting),  32  (42),33-39 
(wanting).  The  great  differences  in  the  order  of  the  stanzas  might  per- 
haps be  explained  by  supposing  that  one  version,  or  both,  had  a  period  of 
preservation  by  oral,  as  opposed  to  manuscript,  tradition. 
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The    similar   rime    amoigh  :  cneisghil  25  is  not  supported  by  the 
corresponding  LL  reading. 

Consistent  personal  references  in  LL  show  that,  in  the  original  Supposed 
poem,  the  speaker  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  House  of  author 
Baoisgne.  The  redactor  of  the  Duanaire  version  of  the  poem  by 
changing  personal  references  from  the  1st  to  the  3rd  person,  and 
vice  versa,  from  the  3rd  to  the  1st,  has  tried  to  attribute  the  poem 
to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Morna.  The  changes  referred  to 
have  been  made  in  22,  24,  2  7,  29,  and  in  the  first  couplet  of  28. 
He  has  neglected  to  change  the  original  personal  references  in 
15  and  30,  and  in  the  second  couplet  of  28. 

Neither    LL,    nor    the    Duanaire,    gives    a    perfect    text.  Xo      Original 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  original  text  in  the      emenda 
notes   to  the  particular  lines  below.     Readings  from  LL  have,        tions 
however,    been    given    in    some    instances    to    justify   necessary 
emendations      Lines  4a  Sc  9c    lib  12b  13b  13c    14c  18b  of  the 
Duanaire   version    have  an    irregular   number   of   syllables.  The 
equivalent  lines  in  LL  have  the  correct  number  of  syllables.  (*) 

The  incident  described  in  stanzas  26-28  (LL  38-40),  the  lulling       Music 
to  sleep  of  his  enemies  by  the  poet  Daighre  so  that  his  friends      eng   ? 
may    kill    them,  is    paralleled  in  the  LL  Orgain  Dinn    Rig  §  19,      to  sleep 
ed.  Stokes,  ZCP  III  6,  where  Craiphtine  lulls    the    defenders  of 
Dinn  Rig  to  sleep    by    playing    suantraighe    while  Craiphtine's 
friends,  the  attackers,    stop  their  ears  so  as  not  to  hear  the  music. 
They  thus  succeed  in  remaining  awake,  and  storm  the  stronghold. 
The    LL    prose    Orgain    Dinn    Rig   shows    no   linguistic   signs    of 
being  earlier  than  the   10th  or  11th  centuries,  but  the  incident 
of  the  sleep  is  referred  to  in  a  verse  quotation  (§  21,  p.  7)   which 
seems  to  be  older  and  might  well  be  by"  mac  Lonain",  as  it  is 
stated  to  be  in  the  prose.  Flann  mac  Lonain  died  in  918  (Meyer 
Primer  of  Irish  Metrics,  p.  42).     See    also    infra    p.  170. 


2d     moir  feirceirt,  recte  meic  Feirceirt  (LL  meic    Ogeilt)1 
4d     crimnach,  recte  crothach  (LL)  ? 
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6c     dhd  dalldn,  recte  dhaltdn  (omitting  dhd). 

9a     ndr  laga,  recte  'na  lige  (LL)?     The  translation  remains  doubtful. 

9b     Huaineagda.  recte    Uanide  (LL)? 

10a     mac  n-Uisneach  n-ard  (  :  mairg)  :  LL  reads  maigi    Cisnig  aird. 

10c     Caoince  ciath,  recte  Caoince  u  sciath  (Cainci  a  scialh  LL). 

10e,f  A  couplet  lost  in  transcription  in  the  Duanaire  version  appears 
in  LL  before  this  couplet. 

'2'Ab  ingean,  cf  what  has  been  said  in  the  footnote  on  p.  Ill)  concerning 
nominative  forms  appearing  in  the  Duanaire  version  where  accusative 
forms  are  wanted.  The  form  ingean  (The  MS  contraction  might  have  been 
extended   ingin)   is  here   supported   by   the   rime   l&imhdhea'g  :  Ceard. 

37b     marpsat,    recte    mharbhudar  ? 


XLIX  FIONN'S  PROPHECY 


Date?  The  text  of  this  poem  seems  to  be  very  corrupt  in  places.     The 

language  is  puzzling.  An  independent  accusative  pronoun  occurs 
in  st.  6.  No  infixed  pronouns  occur.  Analytic  forms  for  the 
third  person  plural  of  verbs   occur    in  stanzas  8  and  9.     From  st. 

10  on,  many  words  occur  reminiscent  of  Middle  Irish,  and  no 
analytic  verbal  forms  are  to  be  found,  though  there  is  frequent 
occasion  for  them.  On  the  other  hand  nom.  forms  for  the  ace. 
of  nouns  and  adjectives  occur,  backed  either  by  the  rime  or 
metre,  in  13,  16,  and  33,  and  neither  copula  nor  predicative 
adjective  is  inflected  in  19,  38,  and  45.  Are  the  words  reminisc- 
ent of  Middle  Irish  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  deliberate 
archaisms,  or  are  we  to  explain  the  mixture  of  Modern  and  Middle 
Irish  forms  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  redactor  working  in  the  late 
classical  period  upon  matter  dating  from  the  late  Middle  Irish 
and  early  classical  periods?  The  following  are  some  of  the 
words  referred  to  that  are  reminiscent  of  Middle  Irish  :  miadh 
5,  9  ;  at-beart  6  ;  mbil  8  ;  ierdraighe  9  :  bidh-at  '  will  be  for  thee' 

11  ;  dalbh  18  ;  rod-bath  (cf.  Old  Irish  at-bath)  21  :  deile,  do-thaot[h] 
(.s-future  :  cf  :  Middle  Irish  do-faith)  24  ;  reabhradh,  larrustair 
2ti  ;  aithfithear  37  ;  dreamhoin  38  ;  /fw'r  40.  An  analysis  of  his- 
torical events  referred  to  under  the  guise  of  prophecy  might 
make  it  possible  to  date   the   poem  approximately. 

Biblio-  A  version  of  this  poem,  even  more  corrupt  than  the  Duanaire 

graphy       version,   has  been  published  by  N.   O'Kearnev  Prophecies  1856, 

j).   20  sq.     Similar  corrupt  versions  arc  common   in   MSS  of  the 

18th   and    19th    centuries.     Some   MS   versions,   two   (Brit.  Mus. 
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Add.  MS  30512  ;  and  Rawl.  B  514)  belonging  to  the  16th  century, 
are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Robin  Flower  Cat.  of  Ir.  Mss  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.  II  476.  A  version  of  quatrains  4-5  «  from  a  very 
old  MS  »  was  printed  by  the  Rev.  Paul  O'Brien,  A  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  Ir.  Lang.,  1809,  p.  202.  A  version  of  quatrains 
1-3,  6-7,  10,  from  T.C.D.  MS  H.  1.  11.  p.  115,  was  printed  by 
E.  O'Curry,  Led.  on  the  MS  Mat.,  1861,  p.  624. 

The  poem  resembles  in  some  details  "  Boili  Berc[h]ain ",  which  Bearchan's 
begins  Airis  biuc,  a  meic  big  bain  (14th  cent,  copy  in  the  Bk.  prop*1601" 
of  Ui  Mhaine,  now  preserved  in  the  RIA,  fo.  121  a  2  catalogued 
by  Meyer,  ACL  II  142  ;  known  to  me  from  the  edition  based 
on  18th  and  19th  century  MSS  published  by  A.  O.  Anderson, 
ZCP,  XVIII  p.  1  sq.  Cf.  a  similar  prophecy  poem  also  ascribed 
to  St.  Bearchan,  of  which  the  first  line  in  the  18th  cent.  RIA 
MS  23  G  5,  p.  74,  col.  3,  is  Mart[h]ain  tar  e  is  a" Eire  uaim  ;  prin- 
ted edition  in  X.  O'Kearney's  Prophecies,    1856). 

These  and  other  prophecy  poems,  such  as  Duanaire  Finn  On  dating 
XXXIV  (see  supra  notes  to  that  poem),  must  be  thoroughly 
examined  before  their  relationship  to  one  another,  and  their 
dates,  can  be  determined  with  certainty.  In  the  meantime  re- 
ference to  the  note  on  44b  infra  (cf.  also  infra  notes  on  22a, 
26d,  33d)  and  to  the  footnote  supra,  p.  72,  will  show  that  it 
is  rash  to  conclude  immediately  to  a  date  for  a  prophecy 
subsequent  to  a  particular  historic  event  merely  because  the 
same  name  and  vaguely  similar  circumstances  occur  both  in 
the  prophecy   and  history. 

Fionn's    relation   to   prophecy  in  general  is   discussed   supra, 
p.   XIV.   xlviii.   lxi  f.,    73. 


prophecies 
from 
histor  v 


Id  do  adhradh.  The  reading  seems  to  be  corrupt.  If  adhradh  were 
the  verbal  noun  of  adhraim  '  I  adore  '  the  do  would  be  elided  before  it 
and  the  line  thus  reduced  to  six  syllables.    For  do  O'Curry  has  da. 

2d  ga  ttu  ag  tarrngoire  :  cf.  p.  cxix,  §  2.  The  form  most  used  in 
the  classical  period  (and  in  the  spoken  language  of  to-day)  is  atii  do  tharn- 
goire. 

7c,  d.  Variants  of  these  two  lines  (one  from  a  quotation  from  Bear- 
chan's prophecy  in  the  12th  century  Book  of  Leinster)  appear  in  A.  O. 
Anderson's  ed.  of  Bearchan's  Prophecy,  ZCP,  XVIII,  12  (Cf.  also  Kea- 
ting's  quotation  of  them,  History,  ed.  Dinneen,   III,  2719). 

14b     daorfaightvar,  see  supra  note  on  XLVII  55a. 

22a  in  Donn  Fa  Igeach  '  the  Brown  one  of  the  Ui  Fhailghe  ',  a  kindred 
settled  in  King's  Co.  and  Queen's  County.  E.  O'Curry,  MS  Materials, 
395,  says :  «  This  lord  of  Offaly  must  have  been  Murchadh  O'Conor,  who 
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defeated  the  English  of  Meath  first  in  the  year  1385,  at  the  battle  of 
Cruachdn  Bri  Eilc  [sic]  (now  Crochan,  a  well-known  place  in  the  present 
King's  County) ;  a  second  time  in  the  year  1406,  at  the  battle  of  Ge'isill 
(Geshill,  in  the  same  county)  ;  and  a  third  time  at  CM  Eochain  (somewhere 
on  the  borders  of  Meath  and  Offaly),  in  the  year  1414  ».  Such  an  identi 
fication,  however,  seems  rash. 

23c  do  thuit,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Middle  Irish  future  dc-fae'th 
(c/.   24c). 

26d  a  (Feapra  [scribe's  spelling  of  i  bhFeabhra]  :  E.  O'Curry,  MS  Mat. 
395,  takes  these  words  to  refer  to  the  district  in  which  Ceann  Feabhrad  is 
situated  i  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick  »,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  incident  referred  to  took  place  «  in  the  year  1579,  when  the 
two  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  met  Sir  William  Drury,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland,  at  Gort  na  Tibrad,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  not  far 
from  Ceann  Febrat,  and  where  the  English  captains,  Herbert,  Eustace, 
and  Spris,  were  killed,  together  with  300  of  their  men,  immediately  after 
which  Sir  William  Drury  himself  died  ».  If  O'Curry  is  right  one  would 
expect  a  dative  form  Feabhraid.  There  seems  to  be  no  proof,  however, 
that  Feabhra  was  ever  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  Ceann  Feabhrad 
is  situated.  The  compiler  of  the  prose  Dinnsheanchas  understood  Febra 
in  the  place-name  Cenn  Febrat  as  a  man's  name  (Cf.  Dr.  E.  Gwynn's  note, 
Metr.  Dinn.,  Ill,  p.  517).  [For  the  Modern  Irish  spelling  Ceann  Feabhrad 
see  P.S.  Dinneen  Index  to  Keating's  History,  ITS,  XV,  206.] 

28b     's,  recte  agus? 

31b  tuinn  does  not  give  rime  with  uile'  all  ',  which  has  been  mistrans- 
lated '  great  '. 

33b     a  thaistil,  recte  a  ttaisdiH 

33d,  34d,  37a  :  Prophecies  of  Irish  victories  at  Mullach  [here  Magh, 
etc.]  Maistean  (Mullaghmast,  Co.  Kildare)  and  at  Saingeal  (Singland,  near 
Limerick  city)  were  already  current  in  the  14th  century  :  Gofraidh  Fionn 
O  Dalaigh  referred  to  them  in  that  century  so  as  to  flatter  a  MacCarthy 
patron  by  suggesting  that  they  would  be  won  under  his  leadership  (poem 
beginning  Fuirigh  go  foill,  a  Eire,  ed.  Fr.  L.  MacKenna,  Ir.  Monthly 
1919,  p.459,  42-43).  D.  Fitzgerald,  in  RC,  IV,  198,  points  out  that  a  refe- 
rence to  the  prophesied  battle  at  Mullaghmast  is  to  be  found  in  «  Holland's 
Camden,  2  ed.,  1636,  p.  88  »,  «  that  most  bloody  battell  which  shall  be  one 
day  betweene  the  English  and  the  Irish  at  Molleaghmast  ».  [The  first  ed. 
of  W.  Camden's  Britannia  was  published  in  London  in  1586.]  J.  O'Do- 
novan,  FM,  s.  anno  1583,  p.  1797,  cites  a  reference  by  a  late  16th  cent. 
Clare  poet  to  the  prophesied  victory  at  Singland,  and  quotes  an  English 
document  of  1643  which  speaks  of  the  belief  of  the  Irish  insurgents  in  a 
victory*  to  be  won  by  them  at  Singland  near  the  i  south  gate  of  Limerick  ». 
Belief  in  this  future  victory  at  Singland  was,  according  to  O'Donovan, 
still  current  among  the  Limerick  peasantry  in  his  own  day.  The  author 
of  the  Sioguidhe  Rdmhdnach  (Lia  Fdil,  1932,  p.  209),  writing  in  1650, 
hoped  for  Irish  victories  at  Saingeal  and  Mullach  Maistean  in  the  war 
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against  Cromwell  then  in  progress.  [A  reference  to  «  cath  Maisten  »  appears 
(as  a  gloss?)  in  the  11th  (?)  century  prophecy,  Baile  in  Scdil,  ZCP,  XII, 
238]. 

39c     go  soiris.     This  word  is  obscure.    The    line    has    one  syllable    too 
many. 

44b  Aodh  Iodhan.     Another  name  for  this  prophesied  conqueror  was 
Aodh    Eang[h]ach    'Noisy  (?)    Hugh'.     In    Bearchan's    second    prophecy, 
beginning  Mart[h]ain,  MS  copy  referred  to  supra,    he  is  called  both  Aodh 
Eang[h]ach  and  Aodh  Iodhan.  In  the  Bearchan  prophecy  beginning  Airis 
biuc,  as  contained  in  18th  cent.  MSS  (ZCP,  XVIII,  29  sq.),  quatrains  72, 
77,  he  is  called  both  Aodh  Eanghach  and  Aodhdn  An  (  Glorious  Little 
Hugh').    Aed  Engach  is  prophesied  also  in  the  11th  (?)  century  Baile  in 
Scail  (ZCP,  XII,  237,   §  62).     To  identify  an  Aodh  with  the  prophecied 
Aodh  Eanghach  is  a  commonplace  of  bardic  poetry  (e.  g.,  mid-13th  cent, 
poem  by  Giolla  Brighde  Mac  Con  Midhe,  ed.  by  J.  Fraser,  Ir.  Texts.  II, 
69).     The  earliness  of  these  prophetic  references  to  a  conquering  Aodh, 
and  to  victories  at  Mullaghmast  and  Singland  (note  to  33d),  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  believe  with  E.  O'Curry  (MS  Mat.,  396)  that  the  referen- 
ces in  the  present  poem  (37a,  44b)  to  an  Irish  victory  at  Singland,  and 
to  an  Aodh,  allude  to  «  the  war  of  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  »  and 
to  the  Irish  leader  of  that  day  «  the  great  Aedh  Ruadh  (Hugh  Boe)  O'Don- 
nell  ».    O'Curry's    conclusion  (ibidem)  that  the  poem  was  «  written  some 
few  years  previous  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Kinsale,  in  which  Hugh  was 
defeated  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Spain  »  is  therefore  unfounded,  as  also 
his  statement  a  few  lines  lower  down  that  «  it  is  evidently  a  composition 
of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century    (or  a  collection  and  continuation  of 
some  earlier  local  fugitive  stanzas  carried  down  to  that  period).  »  [O'Curry 
himself  (MS  Mat.,  401)  refers  to  an  early  prophecy  concerning    an    Aedh 
contained  in  a  poem  ascribed  to  Colum  Cille  of  which  the  first  line  as 
quoted  by  him,  p.  625,  is  Eisl  riom,  a  Bhaoithin  bhdin]. 

44c  fri,  false  archaism  for  le'l  [Old  Irish  did  not  use  fri  to  designate 
the  agent  :  when  confusion  between  fri  and  la  (under  their  later  forms,  re, 
re,  le,  le)  occurred,  re  was  occasionally  used  to  mean'  by  '  :  c/.  TBG2,  Vocab., 
re,  usage  6]. 

45a     ni  bhus,  recte  nios. 

45b     anrodh  (  :  mo),  recte  annro  (Cf.  Meyer,  Contrib.,  s.v.  andro). 


L  THE  HOUSE  OF  MORXA  DEFEND  FIONN   IX 

HELL 


This  poem  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  early  15th  or  perhaps        Date 
the  late  14th  century.    This  is  suggested  chiefly  by  the  vocabulary 
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[t 


Metre 


Osgar 

(Goll) 

flailing 

the  devils 


which  should  present  little  difficulty  to  one  acquainted  with  the 
modern  spoken  language,  though  some  old  words  occur  (bed  4, 
ad-beart,  dithioll' negligence  '  5,  dursan  6,  ro-siacht  16)  (>).  Analytic 
verbal  forms  occur  three  times  in  the  3rd  person  singular  (4,  8,11), 
once  in  the  1st  person  singular  (15).  Independent  accusative 
pronouns  occur  in  4,  5  and  17.     No  infixed  pronouns  occur. 

The  metre  is  loose  Deibhidhe.  The  opening  couplets  of  the 
cpiatrains  are  usually  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The  rime 
g[h]li[o]nn  :  uirdii[o]gh  (4),  if  not  due  to  corruption,  suggests  a 
dialectal  pronunciation.  The  rime  dhuinn  :  ifrionn  (18)  is 
probably  due  to  corruption  of  the  original  text  (The  stanza 
might  well  be  an  interpolation).  Lines  4a,  12d,  14a,  14b  and 
1  Id  have  an  irregular  number  of  syllables. 

In  a  folktale,  of  which  Dr.  D.  Hyde  has  several  times  published 
the  same  Roscommon  version  (RC  XIII  417  ;  Hyde  Rel.  Songs 
I  208  :  Hyde  Saints  and  S.  110).  the  Fian  again  appear  in  hell, 
and  Osgar  fights  the  devils  with  his  flail.  Dr.  Hyde  says  (Saints 
and  S.  110)  that  «  the  story  is  also  known  in  Waterford  »>.  Vers- 
ions have  been  heard  by  me  in  Coolea  (W.  Cork).  Other  West 
Cork  references  to  it  occur  in  C.  O.  Muimhneachain's  Bealoideas 
Bheal  Atha  an  Ghaorthaidh  (1934)  108,  1.  20.  and  An  tAth.  D 
6  Doxxchu's  Filiocht  Mhdire  Bhuidhe  Ni  Laoghaire  (1931) 
34.  1.  23.  The  19th  century  Ma\  o-Galway  poet  Raftery  also 
refers  to  it  (Abhrdin,  ed.  D.  Hyde.  1933.  p.  132.  1.  23).  Donegal 
tradition  (see  next  paragraph)  substitutes  Goll  for  Osgar. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn's  English  ballad  "  A  lay  of  Ossian  and 
Patrick",  based  on  a  Donegal  story  (*),  has  the  same  general 
plot  as  the  stories  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  but 
it  makes  Goll,  of  the  House  of  Morna,  the  hero,  not  Osgar.     In 


(1 )  Cf.  also  the  use  of  ro  for  modern  do  in  8,  14,  15,  17  ;  and  the  use  of 
an  s-preterite   iadhsat   in    14. 

(2)  Latest  edition  of  Mr.  Gwynn's  ballad  in  The  Scholar's  Treasury, 
a  book  of  Irish  poetry,  selected  by  Stephen  Gwynn.  The  Educational  Co. 
[Dublin],  p.  48  sq.  Mr.  Gwynn  (cf.  D.  Hyde  Saints  and  Sinners  110)  heard 
the  story  from  a  Donegal  story-teller.  S.  6  Searcaigh,  Fogliraidheacht, 
p.  163,  gives  a  Donegal  version  in  Irish,  in  which  Goll  again  is  the  flail- 
hero.  The  flail-motif  attached  in  Donegal  t<>  Goll,  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland 
to  Osgar,  occurs  also  outside  the  Fionn  cycle  in  a  Wexford  version  of 
Making  the  Princess  Laugh,  mentioned  p.  \\\i,  footnote,  I.  25,  and  in  a 
Coolea  (W.  Cork)  variant  of  Pdidin  0  Ddlaigh  |the  «  Scadna  storj  —  some 
published  variants:  Beare,  P.  6  Laoghaire's  Pdidin  6  Ddlaigh,  1904; 
W.  Cork.  Kuno  Meyer's  Misc.  389  ;  I  >.  Hyde's  Saints  and  S.  154]  heard 
by  me  in  1931  from  Sean  Aindi  I'i  Chathasaigh  (Paidin  flails  the  devils 
aud  so  escapes  from  hell.). 
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the  Duanaire  Finn  poem,    too,  the  House  of  Morna  are  conspi- 
cuous. 

The  rime  qhlionn  :riogh,  referred  to  above,  suggests  a  Western    A  western 

rime  * 
origin  for  the  present  poem  in  Duanaire  Finn.  It  may  be  compared 

with  the  Aran  pronunciation  of  6s  cionn  as  6s  cionn  :  see  F.  N. 

Finck  Die  araner  Mundart,  1899,  II,  171,  1.  14. 

For  a  literary  analysis  see  p.   en. 


4a     Omit  c[h]edt 

14b     anmanna,  recte  anmain  or  anaim  (IGT,  II,  19  ;  11). 

14d     Insert  is  after  soir? 

17a  learn.  The  scribe's  tall  e,  printed  as  ea,  doubtless  stands  for  r. 
and  should  therefore  have  been  printed  e  in  accordance  with  the  method 
outlined  in  Pt.  II,  p.  v.  Do  rugus-[s]a  le[i\m  ar  luas  would  mean  :I  leapt 
swiftly'.  Cf.  da  rugus  leim  suas  «  I  sprang  up  >>,  Eriu,  IV,  112,  8.  [There 
seems  to  b<'  no  phrase  do  rugus  Horn  'I  hurried  off.] 


LI  RISE  UP,   OISIN 


The  analytic  form  tug  se  in  stanza  3  is  against  a  Middle  Irish  Date 
origin  for  this  poem.  With  the  exception  of  some  words  in  stanzas 
4  and  5  the  vocabulary  should  present  no  difficulty  to  one 
familiar  with  the  modern  spoken  language.  The  poem  probably 
dates  from  the  14th  or  15th  century.  The  literary  turn  of  its 
style  and  metre,  the  obsolete  words  which  occur  in  stanzas  4 
and  5,  and  the  use  of  ro  bhaist  for  modern  do  bhaist  in  3  are  against 
a  later  date. 

For  another  legend  concerning  the  baptism  of  certain  members    Baptism  of 
of  the   Fian,   see  the   12th   century  poem,   published  by   Stern,    tne  Fiana 
ZCP,  V,  180.    Baptism  of  members  of  the  Fian  is  also  referred 
to.    Acallam    (ed.    Stokes),    1.    317  ;    extract    from    unpublished 
Acallam.   ZCP,  XI,  p.  44.    §  56  sq.  ;  folktale  mentioned  supra, 
p.   xix,  n.   3. 

The   metre   is   Rionnaird    (62  +  62).     Both   the  metre   and   the  Metre,  etc. 
words  of  the  opening  line  of  the  poem  were  doubtless  suggested 
by  the   Middle   Irish  poem  immediately  following  (Poem   LIP 
Lmlike  the  next  poem,  internal  rime  sometimes  appears  in  this 
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[LIII 


poem  in  the  second  couplet  of  the  quatrain.     The  rimes  aoise 
Caoilte  in  3  and  lathoir  :  b\h]dthadh  in  4  are  imperfect. 


3b     This  line  has  a  syllable  too  many? 

5c. d     tah\h]ar  :   urchor,  recte  the   alternative   forms    lolcl.OT  :   orchor. 


LII   RISE    UP,    OSGAR 


Date  :  other 
version 


Metre 


The  inflection  of  both  copula  and  predicative  adjective  agreeing 
with  a  plural  subject  in  stanza  2, the  infixed  pronouns  in  ro-d-meala 
and  ro-d-rubha  3  and  the  old  words  eangach  2,thubha  3,dearlacadh  4, 
dus-sia  5  sufficiently  show  that  this  poem  belongs  to  the  Middle 
Irish  period.  It  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  some  date  between 
1100  and  1150.  This  is  confirmed  by  its  occurence  in  Acallam 
na  Senorach  (c.  1200),  on  p.  29  of  Stokes's  edition.  The  text 
given  in  the  Acallam  and  that  of  the  Duanaire  are  in  substantial 
agreement.  In  stanza  5  for  dus-sia  the  Acallam  has  do-ria.  In 
the  last  stanza  there  is  considerable  difference.  The  Duanaire 
version  of  this  stanza  does  not  give  the  required  echo  of  the 
opening  word  of  the  poem.  In  the  Acallam  the  poem  is  attributed 
to   Fionn. 

The  metre  is  Rionnaird  :   cj.  supra  remarks  on  the  metre  of 
poem   LI. 


2a     trithibh  is  luirrsiph,  recte  trilha  is  turrsa  (Acallam). 
2b      Insert  a  before  meidhe  (Acallam). 
3b     airm,    recte    (irm. 


LIII  THE  BELL  ON  DRIIM  DEIRG 


Date  The   words   don    dl  chuainc   5,    tru   0,    luighim  '   I   swear  '    12, 

oplhac\h]  n-iorghailc  10.  are  the  only  words  in  this  poem  which 
might  offer  difficulty  to  a  reader  accustomed  only  to  .Modern 
Irish.  It  seems  to  be  even  simpler  in  language,  judged  by 
modern  standards,  than  some  of  the  poems  which  have  been 
already  assigned  to  a  date  r.  1400.  The  loth  century,  therefore, 
may   be    tentatively   suggested   as   its   date   of  origin.      In    st.    9, 
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nom.  forms  are  twice  used  for  the  accusative  plural  of 
o-stems  i1).  Independent  pronouns  occur  in  9  and  11.  In  18  a 
copula  that  might  have  been  inflected  is  not  inflected.  Analytic 
forms  of  the  verb  are  not  used,  even  in  the  third  person. 

The  metre  is  loose  Deibhidhe.  The  opening  couplets  of  the 
quatrains  are  usually  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The  rimes 
moigh  :  c[h]luig  9,  and  eirghe  :  sleibhe  10,  are  irregular. 

Tbe  second  couplet  of  stanza  5  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  the 
Middle  Irish  poem  contained  in  Ac.  na  Senorach,  ed.  Stokes, 
3520: 

ro  chloisdis  re  ceo  I  cuaine 
dered  aidchi  adhuaire  ; 

and     stanza  10,  of  : 

Ba  binne   Hum  ro-bhaoi  tan 
dondlach  na  gcon   alia  [sic] 

ina  guth  cle'irigh  astoigh 

ag  meiligh  's  ag  meiqeallaigh, 

from  Buile  Shuibhne  (late  12th  cent.?),  ed.  J.  G.  O'Keeffe, 
Ir.  Texts  Soc,  XII,  p.  152;  and  stanza  16  (first  couplet),  of: 

Aduphairt  Caoilte  croidhe 
fear  nar   opt[h]ach  n-iorghaile, 

which  is  the  first  couplet   of  Poem  V,  st.   5,  of  Duanaire  Finn, 
assigned  in  the  notes  supra  to  the  early  12th  century. 
The  poem  has  been  mentioned,  pp.  cm,  cv. 


Metre 


Echos  of 
earlier 
poems 


3d     'gd,  recte  agd  ? 

6a     With  elision  this  line  lacks  a  syllable. 

10b     cearca  fraoich,  recte  cearc  fhraoich? 

12a     Omit    -si? 

13b  cluig,  recte  do  chluig? 

14d  ni  roic[h]eadh  uait  has  been  translated  as  though  it  were  equi- 
valent to  ni  thiogfadh  diot.  [Roichim  and  ligim  are  close  in  meaning,  and 
so  are  the  propositions  6  and  de.  As  regards  :  tig  le,  frequent  in  Modern 
Spoken  Irish  (e.g.  Canon  Peter  O'Leary's  TBC,  p.  96,  1.  25)  ;  tig  de  (cf. 
T.  D.  6  hUiginn,  ed.  Knott,  poem  XVI,  45  ;  and  verse  in  RIA  MS  Bivl, 
55a  end) ;  and  tig  do  :  they  all  mean  '  to  be  able  ',  and  are  all  three  listed 
in  a  bardic  tract  RIA  MS  C  I  3,  section  C,  p.  71b,  I.  22.] 

18c     Omit  one  am. 


(1)  The  form  seilg  backed  by  the  rime  in  lb  etc.  is  hardly  an  instance 
of  the  accusative  inflection  of  an  a-stem,  for  seilg  has  for  long  been  used 
beside  sealg  as  an  alternative  nom.  form. 
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I. IV  Till-;  MAGIC  PIC, 


Date  The  vocabulary  employed  suggests  that  this  poem  belongs  l<> 

the  Middle  Irish  period.  The  following  are  some  of  the  Middle 
Irishisms  occurring  in  it  :  lodmair  1,  do  lodmair  2,  budkdhein  3, 
crobhaing  5,  ar  nach  l/uighb[h}ithe  baeghul  5.  aos  6gb\h\aidh 
6,  Uih  gem  oil,  a  aonardn  7,  ciis  lie  note.  fddb[h]aigh  lid.  'sa 
tuaruscbhdil  sin  '  of  whom  that  is  the  description  '  13,  miadh 
ngle  ID,  in  ffuath  n-eitigh  21,  seiridh  23,  do-rochair  27.  The  use 
of  independent  instead  of  infixed  pronouns,  in  stanzas  3.  13, 
and  25,  suggests  that  the  poem  was  not  written  before  the  second 
half  of  the  12th  century.  Xo  analytic  forms  of  the  verb  occur, 
even  in  the  third  person.  Nom.  forms  for  ace.  are  backed  by  the 
rime  in  2.  Special,  ace.  forms  are  backed  either  by  metre  or 
rime  in  stanzas  6  (See  note  to  6d),  15,  Hi.  20.  Such  a  proportion 
of  special  ace.  forms  to  non-differentiated  forms  is  in  favour  of 
a  date  nearer  the  middle  than  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 

.Metre  The  metre  is  loose  Deibhidhe.     The  opening  couplets   are  often 

in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  Besides  the  usual  licences  in  the 
Deibhidhe-rimes  the  following  irregular  stressed  rimes  occur 
in  the  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach  couplets  :  Bheime  :  eirghe  18,  leirg  : 
nuiirg  11,  seilg  :  mairg  14. 

The  poem  has  been  mentioned,  p.  cm. 


Id     This  line  has  a  syllable  loo  many. 

6d     doimh,  recte  dumha  (The  line  is  too  short  by  a  syllable)? 

9a     Tairringis,  recte  Tairrnyis. 

1 1  c     cii,  recte  ciis. 

19a     is,    recte    agusl 

19b     budh  so,  see  glossary  under  6g. 

20-21  The  boar  which  killed  Diarmaid  (Tdmigheacht  Dhiarmuda  agus 
Ghr&inne,  publ.  for  the  So,:,  fob  the  Preservation  of  the  Ik.  Lan- 
guage, Pt.  II,  §41,  p.  14)  carried  Diarmaid  on  bis  back  for  a  period  of  the 
hunt,  much  as  this  pi^  carried  Colla. 

21a     This  line  lacks  a  syllable. 

21c     ngon,  recte  ngonal 

Tib     a  cbionn  has  been  translated  as  though  it  were  u  cionn. 

23d  triana  dhd  seiridh  '  through  her  two  heels  '.  an  example  of 
the  permanenl  aspiration  of  the  initial  consonant  of  dftd.and  t  he  non- 
aspiration  of  the  initial  consonant  of  Ho-  noun  following  dhd,  when 
dhd  is  preceded  by  </  '  her  ',  [The  noun  following  permanently  as- 
pirated diu).  according  to  this  usage,  is  apirated  when  a'  his  '  piece- 
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des  dhd,  and  eclipsed  when  a  '  their  '  precedes  it  :  cf.  Professor 
Bergin's  note  on  this  usage,  which  is  common  from  the  Early  Mid- 
dle Irish  period  on,  Eriu  XI  146  sq.] 

24a     a  dhi,  recte  dil 

28b  tar  tear  (  :  agh).  Both  rime  and  sense  suggest  that  tar  tear  is 
not  the  true  reading. 


LV  OISIN   IX  ELPHIX. 


The  language  of  this  poem  is  correct  according  to  classical  Date 
standards.  The  poem  occurs  in  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore, 
compiled  in  Scotland  from  oral  tradition  in  the  early  16th 
century  (cf.  Rev.  A.  Cameron  Re  I.  Celt.  I,  p.  2).  As  the  poem 
refers  to  Elphin  in  Co.  Roscommon,  we  may  presume  that  it 
was  composed  in  Ireland.  It  would  take  some  time  for  an  Irish 
poem  to  pass  into  the  repertory  of  a  Scottish  seanchaidh.  We 
are  therefore  safe  in  concluding  that  the  poem  was  not  composed 
before  the  opening  years  of  the  16th  century.  On  the  other  hand 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  vocabulary,  judged  by  modern 
standards,  makes  one  unwilling  to  assign  it  to  a  date  earlier 
than  the  15th  century.  The  words  cruidh,  greadh  3,  and 
deab[h]aidh  '  conflict  '  4,  are  the  only  words  occuring  in  it  which 
are  not  usual  in  the  spoken  language  of  today.  Analytic  forms 
of  the  verb  occur  in  7  and  8. 

An  edition,  based  on  the  Duanaire  Finn  MS,  on  two  other  Biblio- 
Dublin  MSS,  and  on  the  version  in  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  §raPhy 
has  been  published  by  Professor  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  Measgra 
Ddnta  II,  p.  182.  Prof.  O'Rahilly,  in  his  "  Indexes  to  the 
Rook  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore, "  Scottish  Gaelic  Studies,  IV,  p.  45, 
having  referred  to  the  editions  of  the  Rk.  of  the  Dean  of  Lism. 
version  by  Cameron  (p.  2)  and  M'Lauchlan  (p.  2),  adds"  Edited 
by  Hyde  from  a  Relfast  MS  (~qq.),  '  Religious  Songs  of  Conn- 
acht  ',  I,  218"  O. 


(1)  The  first  line  of  the  following  hitherto  unpublished  epigram  is  cer- 
tainly modelled  on  the  first  line  of  Is  fada  anocht  i  n-Oil  Finn  The 
epigram  is  preserved,  along  with  a  number  of  others,  in  the  BIA  MS 
F  v  3,  written  in  Dublin,  in  1788,  by  Henri  Mac-an-tSaoir,  a  scribe  from 
the  Ulster-LeLuster  border  district  (cf.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  Ddnfhocail, 
p.  61): 
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Metre  The     metre     is     Rannaigheacht     Mhor.     The     faulty     rimes 

areir  :  arte  1,  emit  :  eruidh  3,  cloch  :  anocht  7,  are  such  as  are  com- 
mon in  17th  century  oglachas  poems. 

The  poem  has  been  mentioned,  p.  xcvi. 

la  anocht.  Mr.  K.  Jackson,  Studies  in  Early  Celtic  Xalure  Poetry 
1935,  p. 119  sq.,  comments  on  the  the  frequent  use  of  anocht,  and  its  Welsh 
equivalent  heno,  in  Celtic  poetry  of  personal  complaint,  to  indicate  the 
present  time,  the  unhappiness  of  which  is  being  contrasted  with  the  hap- 
piness of  the  past.  He  points  out  that  «  this  insistence  on  the  time  being 
night...  is  sometimes  contradictory  ».  <  Hence  »,  he  continues,  «  we  may 
suggest  that  in  all  these  cases  heno  and  anocht  in  elegies  are  stereotyped 
phrases  meaning  in  practice  simply  'now'  or  'to-day'  and  implying  generally 
a  contrast  ».  In  a  footnote  Mr.  Jackson  suggests  that  the  usage  may  be 
connected  with  a  Celtic  habit  of  reckoning  the  night  as  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  and  that  it  is  to  be  compared  with  the  use  of  anuict.  etc.,  for 
aujourdhui  in  17th  cent,  and  modern  dialectal  French. 

2b, d  dhuin  :  cciiil,  recte  dhiin  :  cciil  (The  form  ccuil  lacks  autho- 
rity). 

6a     /no  shaoghal  tar  eis,  recte  ar  saoghal    d'e'is  (Measgra  Danta). 

7a     Omit  7s? 

7c  ag  tarruing  cloch.  In  a  Roscommon  folk-story,  published  by 
Dr  Hyde,  under  the  title  «  Oscar  au  Fleau,  i  RC  XIII,  417  sq.,  Pa- 
trick meets  Oisin  in  Elphin  cairying  stones  :  i  n-Ailfinne  agus  e 
ag  iomchar  cloch.  In  an  Ossianic  poem  in  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of 
Lismore,  of  which  the  first  line  is  transliterated  by  Prof.  O'Rahilly 
as  Anbhfann  anocht  neart  mo  lamh  (Scott.  Gael.  Studies  IV  36)  the 
following  lines  occur  (Cameron,  p.  8,  1.  4)  :  Re  tarring  chlach  a 
hallin  |  gow  relling  hulchin  talzing.  which  may  be  transliterated 
Re  tarraing  chloch  a    hAil  Fhinn  go  reilig   thulcha    an  Tdilghinn 

'  to  draw  stones  from  Elphin  to  the  churchvard  of  the  Adzehead's 
hill'.  In  the  late  ballad  Caoidh  Oisin,  Oss.  Soc,  III,  276,  §  3,  Oisfn, 
hungry  and  unhappy  in  Patrick's  care,  is  represented  as  counting  (or 
arranging?)  («  coireamh  »    =    comhaireamh  or  cdiriughadhl)  stones. 


As  fada  Art  a  nOil  Finn, 

7   is  fada  an  chill  ionnar  thiil  Art. 

Cad  e  an  gar  do  dhuine  bheilh  'fds, 
ma  juair  Art  bds  ar  fad") 
The  epigram  apparently  means  :  '  Long  has  Art  been  in  Elphin,  and  long 
is  the  churchyard  to  which  Art  has  returned.  What  profit  is  it  to  a  man 
to  grow,  if  Art  has  died  completely?  '  There  may,  however,  be  some 
play  upon  the  various  meanings  of  fada  ('  long  ','  tall  ')  and  ar  fad  ('  com- 
pletely ',  '  by  reason  of  length  ').  Only  one  who  knew  all  the  circum- 
stances could  be  certain  of  this. 
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LVT  BRAN'S  DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  FIAN 


colours 


This  poem  offers  no  clues  for  exact  dating  (x).  The  following  is        Date 

a  list  of  old  words  occurring  in  it  :  fuil '  who  is  '  1  ;  dursan  2  ;  go 

roinn  4  :  t| hjeachtsat  (?),  iuchdin  5  ;  ba  gasia  in  roinn  7  ;  foirdearga 

10  ;  go  b\h]failg\h]ibh  fionndruine,  an  idh  11  ;  sen  13  :  in  mhuince 

14.     Only  one  pronoun  occurs  expressing  an  accusative  relation. 

It  is  infixed  (nach-ad-f[h]ag[h]uim    1).     It  is  probable  that   the 

poem  belongs  to  the  13th  century.     The  comparative  modernity 

of  the  vocabulary  taken  as  a  whole  is  against  a  date  in  the  Middle 

Irish  period. 

A  Scottish  poem  on  the  death  of  Bran,  of  which  the  quatrains     The  blow 

struck 
describing  the  blow   are  like   quatrains   11    sq.    of   the  Duanaire     Bran  and 

Finn  poem,  is  printed  in  Rev.  A.  Cameron's  Rel.  Celt.  I,  280  sq.,       Bran's 

340  sq.  (full  bibliography,  R.  Th.  Christiansen  Vikings  p.  179, 

footnote    1).    The     same    quatrains    sometimes    get  transported 

from  the  poems  on  Bran's  death  to  the  Poem  of  the  Black  Dog 

(See  Christiansen  Vikings  332,  and  Index  ib.,  s.  v.  Bran). 

Verses  resembling  the  quatrain  on  Bran's  colours  (quatrain 
5  of  the  Duanaire  Finn  poem),  are  sometimes  preserved  in  other 
contexts  (Sec  list  of  several  occurrences  given  by  Dr.  R.  Flower 
Cat.  of  Ir.  MSS  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  II,  334,  art,  16.  See  also  Celtic 
Review,  II,  152.  I  have  myself  heard  an  orally  preserved  version 
of  them,  quoted  as  a  stray  independent  quatrain,  in  Coolea 
West  Cork.  For  a  Kilkenny  oral  version  see  Kilk.  Arch.  Soc,  I, 
361,  footn.).  The  quatrain  is  also  quoted  by  T.  O'Flanagan 
Trans,  of  the  Gael.  Soc.  of  Dublin  (1808)  215,  and  in  a  peculiar 
oral  account  of  Bran's  death,  publised  by  Dr.  D.  Hyde  Beside 
the  Fire  (1890)    14   sq. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  colour  quatrain  (5)  and  the 
quatrains  (11  sq.)  about  Bran's  piteous  surprise  at  being  struck, 
impressed  themselves  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearers  of  this 
poem. 

The  metre  is  as  in  Poem  LIV,  except  that  in  stanzas  8  and  16 
the  closing  couplets  are  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  A  syllable 
is  lacking  in  lines  2a.  8c. 

The  poem  has  been  mentioned,  p.  cm. 


Metre 


(1)  Analytic  forms  of  the  verb  do  not  occur  even  in  the  third  person, 
though  there  is  occasion  for  them  several  times.  No  accusative  forms 
occur  such  as  might  assist  in  dating.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  use  of 
an  inflected  copula. 
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Id     ar,  recte  fori 

5c     teachtsat   should    mean  '  possessed  '. 

6a     coir(  :  iomarbhdidh),  recte  the  alternative  form  cdir. 

10  The  reason  for  striking  Bran  is  not  clearly  stated  here.  In  the  Scot- 
tish poem  mentioned  supra  it  is  for  fighting  with  Goll's  hound.  For  another 
reason  see   injra   note  on   14d. 

11a  Tugus  buille  d'eill  b[h]uidhe  :  In  Bealoideas,  IV  (1933),  p. 
192,  in  a  story  about  Oisin  in  Tfr  na  h(3ige,  taken  down  by  An 
Brathair  (3  Clumhain  from  Mieheal  6  Xeachtain,  Ceathramha  an 
tSean-lios,  Tuaim,  Co.  Galway,  Oisin  has  married  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Tir  na  h(3ige  without  knowing  who  she  is:  it  is  she 
whom  Oisin  strikes  three  times  in  anger  with  a  dog's  lead  (iall), 
and  it  is  she  who    runs  away   from  him. 

I4d  gur  ling  sa  loch:  X.  O'Kearney,  Oss.  Soc.  II,  p.  63,  gives  a 
Clare  folk-version  of  Bran's  drowning  in  the  lake  of  Tiarmecbran, 
Co.  Clare,  into  which  he  is  said  to  have  leaped  in  pursuit  of  a  magic 
hind.  In  a  Scottish  folktale,  Celt.  Rev.,  VI,  133,  Bran  was  kicked  by 
Fionn  because  he  shirked  hunting  a  boar.  Ashamed,  Bran  dug  a  hole  in  the 
earth  in  which  to  hide.     The  hole  became  a  lake. 
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Later 

Irish 

versions 


This  is  the  earliest  (M  MS  version  of  Agallamh  Oisin  agus 
Pddraig,"  The  Dialogue  between  Oisin  and  Patrick",  so  common 
in  MSS  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  The  version  given  in 
these  MSS  is  usually  similar  to  that  edited  by  John  O'Daly. 
from  an  18th  century  MS,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic 
Society,  vol.  IV.  1856,  p.  2.  In  the  version  represented  by  the  Oss. 
Society's  text,  the  position  of  stanzas  30-31  of  the  Duanaire  Finn 
version  is  changed,  so  that  those  stanzas  follow  stanza  36:  the 
concluding  stanzas  of  the  Duanaire  Finn  version  are  then  omitted, 
and  in  their  place  is  tacked  on  a  series  of  Ossianic  poems  in 
various  metres  and  of  various  dates  of  origin,  some  of  them  as  a 
rule  very  corruptly  transmitted.  [The  series  of  added  poems 
begins  Oss.  Soc.  IV.  p.  14,  last  quatrain  =  Tadhg  6  Donn- 
chadha  Filidheachi  Fiannaigheachta  p.  36,  st.  M'k\  stanzas  of  an 
argumentative  nature  are  inserted  here  and  there  in  the  compi- 
lation to  give  it  an  air  of  unity. 


(1)  Dr.  Charles  O'Conor's  reference  to  the "  oldest  copy"'  (Bibl.  MS. 
Stowens.  I,  p.  187),  which  he  saysis  in  Rawl.  B  INT.  is  really  to  the  Middle 
Irish  Acallam  na  Sew'irach,  an  entirely   different  compilation. 
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The  Brit.  Mus.  MSS  in  which  this  arrangement  occurs  are 
apparently  of  Southern  origin  (see  Dr.  R.  Flower  Cat.  of  Ir.  MSS. 
in  the  Brit.  Mus.  II  373).  Outside  the  Brit.  -Mus.  collection, 
however,  the  same  arrangement  occurs  in  at  least  one  Northern, 
MS,  the  MS  begun  at  Cu  Ichoill  (Culloville,  Co.  Monaghan?)  and 
finished  in  Newfoundland,  by  L. ill.  Ha",  1829,  belonging  to  the 
Denis  Carolan  Rushe  collection,  now  preserved  in  St.  Macartan's 
Seminary,  Monaghan,  catalogued  by  Dr.  Eoin  Mac  Neill,  while 
still  in  Mr.  Rushe's  possession,  in  Irisleabhar  na  Gaedhilge,  1902. 
Occasionally  the  extended  Dialogue  finishes  with  a  poem  on 
Oisin's  death,  edited  as  Aithrighe  Oisin,  6  Donnchadha  Fil. 
Fiann.,  p.  87  sq.  (cf.  Oss.  So .•.  Ill,  276  sq.). 

A  version  of  the  Dialogue  is  contained  in  the  late  17th  century  Giessen 
Giessen  Irish  MS  (f.  56v.),  catalogued  by  Stern,  RC,  XVI,  27. Irish  version 
This  version  has  not  been  used  in  preparing  the  notes  to  the 
particular  lines  infra.  Through  the  kindness  of  Risteard  6 
Foghludha  I  have  recently  been  able  to  consult  a  copy  of  the 
Giessen  MS  which  is  in  his  possession.  The  Giessen  version 
omits  §§  10,  18,  reads  31  after  33  (before  34),  and  substitutes 
five  different  stanzas  of  dialogue  for  37-38.  Otherwise,  except 
for  verbal  variants  (usually  corruptions),  it  agrees  with  the  ver- 
sion in  Duanaire  Finn.  That  the  Giessen  MS  was  written  by  a 
Munsterman  is  suggested  infra,  note  to  26b. 

Scottish  Gaelic  versions    of  the  Dialogue  seem  to  agree  with     Scottish 
Irish  versions  only  where  both  agree  with  the  Duanaire  Finn  version  aboriginal 
(See  Rev.  A  Cameron's  Rel.  Celt.  I,  164,  263  ;     II,  385.  See  also     version 
J.  F.  Campbell  Leabhar  na  Feinne  42  sq.).  This     fact,  considered 
along  with  the  facts  that  the  Duanaire  Finn  version  is    the  oldest 
known,  and  that  poems  which  form  part  of  the  later  versions 
existed  as  independent  poems  in  the   17th  century  (x),   make   it 
probable  that  the  original  form  of  the  Dialogue  is  that    given  in 
Duanaire   Finn.     [The   following     Scottish    versions,     not     con- 
sulted by  the  present  writer,   are  referred  to  by   Stern  in  his 
description  of  the  Giessen  copy  of  the    irish  poem,  RC,   XVI, 
pp.   27-28:   Th-F.   Hill  Ancient   Erse  Poems,    1878,   pp.  21-25; 
The  Highland  Soc.'s  Report  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian,   1806,  Ap- 
pendix,   pp.    118-129;    Scottish    Rev.,    VIII    (1888),    p.    350    sq. 


(1)  e.g.  Mian  mhic  Cumhaill  fa  maith  gnaoi,  edited  with  notes  by  Prof. 
T.  F.  O'Rahilly  Measgra  Danta  I,  pp.  56,  88,  which  is  independent  in  the 
17th  century  Giessen  MS  (f  .52v.),  but  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Dialogue 
in  Oss.  Soc.  IV,  p.  14,  last  quatrain  [=  T.  (3  Donnchadha  Fil.  Fiann. 
p.  36,  st.  36],  also  in  some  18th  century  MS  versions  mentioned  by  Prof. 
O'Rahilly  in  his  notes,  also  in  the  19th  century  Monaghan  MS  mentioned 
supra. 
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Stern  points  out  that  these,  as  also  some  of  the  other  Scottish 
versions  already  mentioned,  incorporate  the  Dialogue  into 
variants  of  a  poem  of  which  the  first  line  in  the  early  16th 
century  Scottish  Bk.  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore  is  Innis  duinn, 
a  Phddraig  (ed.  A.  Cameron  Rel.  Celt.,  I,  10).  An  Irish  version 
of  Innis  duinii,  a  Phddraig,  Oss.  Soc,  I,  92,  is  mentioned  by 
Prof.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  in  his  Indexes  to  the  Bk.  of  the  Dean  of 
Lismore,  Scottish  Gael  Stud.,  IV,  44. J 

Date  IL   is    uniiKely    tnal    tne    Dialogue   was   composed   before    the 

16th     century.     The    vocabulary    should    present    little    or  no 
difficulty  to  one  acquainted  with  the  spoken  language   of  to-day. 
Either  lines  of  an  irregular  number  of  syllables  occurred  in    the 
original    poem,    or   the   poet   used   certain   modern     forms.     In 
the   notes  to   the   particular  lines   below   an   attempt  has  been 
made  to  replace  unclassical    by  classical  forms  wherever  possible, 
either  by   conjectural   emendation,   or  by   comparison  with  the 
Ossianic  Society's  text.  After  all  such  emendations  have  been  ma- 
de the  language  of  the  lay  presents  the  following  characteristics  : 
special  forms  for  the  accusative  case  are  no  longer  used  (cf.  1, 
3,   5,  8,  9,    19,    37)  ;  there  is  no  dative  inflection    in    far  is    in 
fFian   (  :    ccliar),   note   to   22a  ;   the   unclassical  preposition  fare 
is  used  (faris  in  fFian  22  :  cf.  supra  pp.  cxn-cxm)  ;  the  verbal 
particle    do    is    omitted     before     verbs    in  the    imperfect     and 
conditional    (cf.   p.   23,   XI  lc),    (chuireadh    8,    bhiadh    27  :    cf. 
also  stanza  5  where  chuala  should  perhaps  be  read  for  do-  hual) : 
the  vocative  particle  a  may  be  elided  before  a  following  vowel 
or  before  aspirated  /  followed  by  a  vowel  (cf.  notes  to,  la  and 
25b)  ;  an   uair  '  when  '  must  be  pronounced  '  miair  '  (cf.  notes 
to  7b,  8a,  9c)  ;  analytic  forms  of  the  verb  are  frequent    (1st  person 
in  4  and  21  ;  2nd  person  in  5,  12,  24  ;  3rd  person  in  9,  14,  15, 
24,  26a,  26d,  31,  38)  f1)  ;  raibh  (roibh)  is  used  for  raibhe  (roibhe) 
in  34,  37  and  16  (see  note  to  16c  :  in  25  roibhe  is  used).     If  the 
poet  was  not  attempting  to  write  lines  of  seven  syllables  most 
of  the  unclassical  forms  might  be  replaced  by  classical  forms  ; 
unclassical   accusative    and   dative   forms   would,    however,  still 
remain  backed  by  the  rime  in  3,  5,  9,  19,  22,  37  (2). 


(1)  Non-analytic  forms  of  the  3rd  person  singular  occur  in  9,  24,  38. 
Therefore,  accepting  the  Duanaire  text,  analytic  forms  preponderate  in 
the  proportion  of  8  :  3.  Eliminating  all  doubtful  instances  on  both  sides 
the  proportion  is  5  :  2.  Eliminating  them  on  one  side  only  the  proportion 
is  5  :  3.  It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that  in  the  original  lay  analytic 
forms  predominated  in  the  3rd  person  singular.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  any  of  the  lays  so  far  analysed,  and  is  probably  a  sign  of  lateness. 

(2)  Note  on  the  scribe,  Aodh  6  Dochartaigh's,  dialect;    on  some 
liarities  of  his  spelling;  and  ox  certain  modern  (unclassical) 
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The    metre    is    Rannaigheacht    Mh6r.     The    rimes  are   mere       Metre 
vowel  assonances.     Assonance  between  ea  and  a  is  in  some  cases 
deemed  sufficient  (e.  g.  ffleadh  :  fjad  11). 


usages  occurring  in  the  poems  transcribed  by  him  :  Whatever  were 
the  forms  used  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
an  Ulster  scribe  writing  in  the  year  1627,  was  familiar,  not  alone  with  the 
lorms  mentioned  above,  but  also  with  the  forms  biadh  'thabhairt  for 
biadh  do  thabhairt  (31)  and  a  b[h]eith  bed  for  beith  bed  (17).  For  other  such 
modern*  forms  the  general  notes  to  the  next  poem  and  to  poems  LXI, 
LXII,  LXVIII,  etc.,  should  be  consulted.  In  stanzas  21  and  23 
of  pojm  LXIV,  and  elsewhere,  he  writes  dhul  for  did.  In  stanza  22  of 
poem  LXV1I  and  in  stanza  38  of  poem  LXVlfl  he  writes  mur  and  mura 
for  muna.  The  notes  to  poems  LX,  LXII,  LXVI  and  LXIX  show  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  relative  use  of  the  verbal  particle  do  with  primary 
tenses.  The  gen.  pi.  mic,  in  the  phrase  a  n  fegmais  [sic]  mic  riogh  go  ngoil, 
LXII  114,  is  probably  an  instance  of  the  non-inflection  of  words  forming 
part  of  a  closely  connected  group,  common  in  modern  spoken  Irish.  The 
rimes  noted  in  the  general  notes  to  poems  LXIII  and  LXIV  (p.  149,  foot- 
note), and  in  the  particular  notes  to  LIX  9b,  LXVII  5d,  etc.,  prove  that 
he  knew  of  the  riming  of  do  with  i  (as  almost  always  in  Connacht  today 
and  often  in  Ulster),  and,  in  certain  words  at  least,  of  6  with  ua  (to  be 
compared  rather  with  the  South  Ulster  pronunciation  of  literary  iia  as  6, 
mentioned  by  0  Searcaich,  F oghraidheacht,  §  23,  than  with  the  Munster 
p  onunciation  of  the  6  in  mdr  as  ua).  In  stanza  11  of  poem  LXVIII, 
glcdidn  rimes  with  abhrdn,  and  perhaps  the  faulty  reading  in  stanza  25 
ot  the  present  poem  (LVII),  commented  on  in  the  note  to  25b,  is  due  to 
the  scribe's  seeing  a  rime  between  leabhar  and  ghldr,  which  satisfied  his 
ear  (For  the  Ulster  pronunciation  of  abh  as  d  see  O'Rahilly  Ir.  Dial. 
p.  177).  A  rime  typical  of  parts  of  Ulster  and  of  parts  of  Scotland,  seen 
by  the  scribe  between  smdolach  and  adhbhar,  is  commented  on  in  the  note 
to  LXVIII  13  a.  In  LXVIII,  27  and  47 ,h'ithm[h\ar  rimes  with  congnam[h\  ; 
ibidem,  77,  iongnadh  with  aoise  ;  ib.,  106,  aonar  with  hiongnad[h]  —  all 
rimes  which  might  have  come  from  an  Ulster  dialect  as  far  as  pronouncing 
the  stressed  syllables  respectively  as  u  (Ulster,  Munster,  Connacht)  and 
i  (Ulster  and  Connacht),  is  concerned  (c/.  6*  Searcaigh,  index,  congnamh, 
iongnadh  ,  aon).  The  rime  muineil :  tar  LXII  95,  suggests  a  pronunciation 
muinedil  for  the  gen.  sg.  of  muine'al,  which  accords  better  with  the  spoken 
Ulster  gen.  sg.,  which  would  give  perfect  rime  with  words  whose  literarj 
spelling  would  have  -ail  in  the  unstressed  syllable  (cf.  6  Searcaigh  §  55), 
than  with  the  spoken  Munster  gen.  sg.  minil  [For  the  nom.  sg.,  which 
originally  ended  in  -eal,  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Connacht,  all  have  forms 
the  literary  representation  of  which  would  end  in  -edl].  The  rimes  sge'al : 
fial,  sgeal  :  chiall,  typical  of  Ulster,  are  commented  on  in  the  note  to 
30a, b,  of  the  present  poem  (LVII).  An  Ulster  rime,  which,  however,  no 
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Patrick  For  remarks  on     the   state   of  development  of  the    Ossianic 

cycle  exemplified  in  the  Dialogue  see  above  the  general  notes  to 
poem  XXIII.      In  st.  21  of  the,  Dialogue,  Patrick  refuses  to  pray 


Donegal  scribe  or  author  would  have  been  likely  to  have  used,  is  com- 
mented on  in  the  note  to  36b  of  the  present  poem  (LVII).     The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  rime  commented  on  in  the  note  to  LXVII  12b.      In  LXVIII 
16,  for  creamh  the  scribe  writes  cneamh,  suggesting  that  he  pronounced 
en  and  cr  alike  (i.e.  both  as  cr,  as  in  dialects  stretching  from  Scotland  as 
far  south  as  Clare:  see  O'Rahilly  lr.  Dialects,  p.  22).     In  some  words 
at  least,  he  pronounced  -eadh-,  -eagh-.  as  e,  which  6  Searcaigh,  Foghraidh- 
eacht,   §  67,  gives  as  a  Tyrone  sound.  The  scribe  shows   this  by   writing 
redhbattar  (LXIII  53c),   which   might   have   been   expanded   readhbultur 
(see  footnote  to  text,  Pt.  II,  p.  312),  for  rebadar,  and  by  often  accenting 
the  e'a,  which  he  sometimes  writes  as  a  tall  e  [=  e,  or  e'a,  hardly  ed],  in 
words  containing  -eadh-,  -eagh-:  cf.  XXXV  118b  note,  XXXVI  24.  26, 
LVIII  31,  LX  18,  LXIV  30  (see  footnote  to  text  Pt.  II.  p.  326).  [It  is 
true  that  in  one  instance  the  scribe  uses  ea,  leapra  (  :  reamhra)  XXXVI   16. 
to  represent  a  diphthong,  or  a  lengthened  a,  (as  distinct  from  a  Ion-  -  I, 
just  as  he  sometimes  accents  other  combinations  to  indicate  diphthon.uis- 
ation,  or  lengthening,  before  consonant  groups,  as  in  Rdighne  XLII  53  ; 
gaibhne  XXXVI  35  :  dmhra  XLIX  34,  LXVIII  70  ;  sibhneach  LXIV  32.] 
In  the  notes  to  LXII,  30  and  46,  it  will  be  pointed  out  that  the  pronounc- 
iation  of  -eagh-,  -eadh-,  as  e  is  required  by  the  text  of  the  poem  itself. 
In  LXIII  4a,  to  reduce  the  number  of  syllables  to  seven,  the  scribe  writes 
tiachi  for  tidheacht,  which  would  correspond  to  the  Donegal  pronunciation 
of  idheacht  in  words  like  (ilidheacht  (6  Searcaigh    §  133    p.  56)  :  in  LIX 
'.'a  the  spelling  tiacht  is  certainly  the  scribe's   not  the  poet's  (It  leaves  the 
line  a  syllable  short).     In  d'/headhna  (XLI  8)   for  classical  t'fheadhna,  the 
scribe  writes  according  to  the  rule  of  most  Ulster  and  Connacht    dialects 
today  (cf.  d'athair  for  classical  t'athair,  "  MaiRE"  [i.e.  Seamus  6  Grianna 
<»1   Donegal]  Cioth  is  Dealdn    1st  ed.,    p.  32).     In  LXII   10,  13,  55,    62, 
137  ('?),  147  (?),  LXIII  17,  the  use  of  le  mo,  etc.,  for  classical  le<a>m,  etc.. 
seems   to    be   due    to   the   poet  ;    but   in   the   instance  in  LXV  8  (do  mo), 
the  unclassical  form  seems  to  be  due  to   the   scribe  himself    (It   ?>ives  a 
metricallj    unwanted  syllable)  [Forms  like  do  mo,  etc.,  for  dom,  etc..  are 
common   today   in   both   Connacht,   and   Ulster].      Northern   word-forms 
written  by  him  are:  p[h\runn.  3rd  person  sg.,  pret.,  for  classical  bhronn, 
LVII  24    [Cf.  for  this  form  6  Searcaigh  §  1 46  :  and  the  North  Connacht  [ '?] 
folktale  Tdruigheachi  Mhadadh  na  Scacht  gCos    P.  Mac  AoDHaix    daithris, 
I'.  <)  MoGHRaiN  do  chuir  i  n-eagar    p.  50    1.  4:    see  note  on  its  dialect 
|>.  56,  !.  12]  :    trcis  XXIII  221d,  where    the  metre  shows  that  the  text    had 
Hi'    <  l.issical   trcise  [cf     same     form     Ircis   in    Tor.   Mhad.   na   Seachl  gCos 
p.  5,  1.  8]  ;  car  (lor  cor),  used  today  in  Tyione    (Sec  note  to  LX  12c)  ;  an 
bhculhaidh    (see  note  to  LX,    17b),  for  an  bhcalhadhaigli,  which  suggests  the 
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that  God  admit  Fionn  to  Heaven.  In  Acallam  na  Senorach,  ed. 
Stokes,  4116-4122,  Caoilte's  mother  and  father,  and  his  master 
Fionn,  are  freed  from  pain  as  far  as  lies  in  Patrick's  power. 
The  difference  of  spirit  is  typical. 


present  Donegal  pronunciation  (See  O  Searcaigh,  Foghraidheachl,  §  211) 
[It  does  not  suit  the  Aran  pronunciations  (see  Fixck),  nor  the  Munstei 
pronunciation].  Ulsterisms  occuring  in  poem  LXI1  are  :  the  ending  -lorn 
(for  -im)  in  the  first  pers.  sg.  pres.  ind.  (see  note  to  LXII  34a)  ;  the  use 
of  the  conditional  for  the  imperfect  indicative  a  mbeithmis  (for  a  mbimis) 
122  (c/.  E.  O  Tuathail,  Sgealta  Mhuintir  Luinigh,  p.  xlv).  In  poem  LXII1 
(note  to  5b)  the  spelling  chobhairbhdin  suggests  that  he  used  the  modern 
Donegal  pronunciation  of  cubhar  '  foam  '  {cor  ;  not  the  pronunciation  cur 
which  is  current  in  southern  Irish).  [For  the  pronunciation  cor,  which 
recalls  pronunciations  like  dor  for  dobhar,  and  of  a  nasalized  -6-  for  -omh-, 
and  which  a  scribe  might  therefore  represent  by  cobhar,  see  S.  6  Sear- 
caigh Fogharaidheachl  §  22.]  Dr.  MacXeill  (Duanaire  Finn  Pt.  I  p. 
Ixiv)  draws  attention  to  the  scribe's  writing  of  a  dearna  for  a  ndearna 
XXIV  65,  which  he  points  out  to  be  an  Ulsterism.  By  writing  dealaigh 
as  dealaidhe  (LXII  153)  the  scribe  shows  that  his  dialect,  like  all  modern 
dialects  of  the  Xorthern  Half  of  Ireland,  did  not  distinguish  -aigh  (-aidh) 
and  -aighe  (-aidhe).  For  examples  of  the  scribe's  confusion  of  no  and  nd 
(doubtless  an  Ulsterism),  see  Glossary. For  his  tendency  to  approach  modern 
usage  as  regards  eclipsis  after  nich,  ni,  and  muna  (inur,  mura),  see  those 
words  in  the  Glossary.  For  his  occasional  use  of  as  for  the  simple  pre- 
position a  '  out  of',  see  Glossary  [a  is  not  found  today   outside   Cork]. 

A  peculiarity  worth  noticing  is  his  tendency  to  treat  each  word  forming 
part  of  a  compound  word  as  an  independent  word  for  purposes  of  declen- 
sion and  mutation  of  the  initial  consonant  (eclipsis,  aspiration),  e.g. 
in  dird-aistir  I  32;  na  ngeal-nglac  XVI  42;  ace.  fem.  malaeh-nduibh 
XVIII  3;  gen.  sg.  Treinmhoir  XXIII  24,  39;  gen.  pi.  na  ttren-ttac[h]or 
XXXV  32  ;  dat.  sg.  fem.  bhdinghlain  XXXIX  48  ;  etc.  [Cf.  the  eclipsis 
of  the  second  element  in  the  gen.  pi.  compound  adj.  in  the  phrase  na  nglac 
saoirndeas  RIA  MS  A  IV  3,  p.  656,  1.20,  written  by  a  scholarly  17th  century 
scribe.  The  late  17th  cent.  N.  E.  Ulster  scribe  of  T6r.  Gru.  Grianshol.. 
ed.  Miss  C.  O'Rahilly,  ITS,  XXV,  has  gen.  m.  chubhairbhdi n  and  dat. 
sg.  fem.  eochairghuirm,  p.  2,  1.  25.  In  don  oigmhnaoi  uasail,  Canon  Peter 
O'Lkary  TBC,  p.  216,  1.  23,  the  slender  g  has  most  probably  crept  in 
from  the  nominative  oigbhean,  and  is,  therefore,  hardly  to  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  dative  fem.  declension  of  the  adjective  forming  the  first 
element  of  the  compound.  Cf.  ar  an  oigmhnaoi  in  same  author's  Se"ad- 
na,  p.  278,  I.  19,  leis  an  oigmhnaoi  fhoghanta,  251,  1.  27.  C/  also  poem  by 
T.  Carolan  beginning  As  mian  learn  lahhairt  ar  oigmhnaoi  shuairc,  R.I.A. 
MS  E.  II.  1,  p.  92.     See  also  infra  Corrigenda.] 

The  form  do  sgrlbhebhuinn  (for  "  sgriobhfainn"),  which  occurs  in  a 
scribal  note,  Duanaire  Finn  MS,  fol.  93a  (Pt.  II,  p.  400),  should  hardly 
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Place  of         The  notes  to  30  and  36b  infra  may  be  of  some  help  in  de term- 
origin       ining  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Dialogue. 


have  been  described  as  "  a  pseudo-archaism  invented  for  the  occasion 
to  make  an  impression  on  <the  scribe's>  honest  patron,  the  Captain" 
(Part  I,  p.  xxiv).  In  the  scribe's  own  day  it  would  probably  have  been 
regarded  as  a  normal  literary  variant  of  a  conditional  form  corresponding 
to  the  future  sgrlbheoc[h]ad,  which  occurs  in  the  RIA  MS  3  C  19,  f.  288  v., 
1.  10,  written  in  1590.  [For  the  variation  between  ea.  and  eo,  cf.  fuilean- 
gam  (  :  E.amonn),  T.  D.  6  hUiGixx,  ed.  E.  Knott,  poem  XVIII,  2,  with 
the  eo  forms  for  the  same  verb  listed  in  the  Vocabulary  to  Keating  TBG2, 
s.v.  fuilngim.  The  variation  ch  :  bh  in  the  consonantal  portion  of  future 
stems  such  as  sgribheoch-,  is  illustrated  by  the  15th  century  scribe's 
nach  eirebad,  Maund.'ville,  ed.  Stokes,  §  82,  compared  with  the  same  scri- 
be's ndch  ereocha,  nach  n-ereocha,  §  167,  §  171.  Cf.  also  re  n-airdedbha 
( igairgbheodha)  in  late  10th  cent,  poem,  ed.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly,  Measgra 
Ddnta,  52,  1.  8,  with  airdeocha,  cited  as  a  15th  cent,  scribe's  form  by  Rev. 
J.  A.  Geary,  Innocent  III  De  Contemptu,  p.  42.  The  appearance  of  an 
^-future,  rather  than  an  /-future,  in  sgriobhaim,  is  no  more  surprising 
than  its  appearance  in  verbs  such  as  anaim  'I  remain'  in  Mid.  Ir.  (see 
ZCP,  111,489,  1.30).  Cf.  also  in  the  15th  cent.  (?)  Ir.  Gramm.  Tracts 
fut.  stems  such  as  foghluime'abh-,  dioghluime'abh-,  RIA  MSS,  C  I  3,  23b  ; 
E  rv  1,  46b.  The  attenuation  of  the  final  consonant  of  the  root  (sgribh-, 
for  sgriobh-)  is  in  accordance  with  normal  Farh  Modern  Irish  practice 
in  such  futures  (See  Keating  TBG2,  ed.  Bergin,  p.   xvn).] 

By  spelling  codladh,  etc.  as  colladh,  codhladh,  etc.,  XXXIII  4,  5,  G.  7 
XLII  19,  LIV  8,  LXVI  37.  LXVIII  84,  and  Fodla  as  Fodhla  LXVIII 
72,  the  scribe  recognizes  the  universal  modern  pronunciation  of  -dl-,  as 
/  (unlenited  in  dialects  which  distinguish  lenited  from  unlenited  I).  The 
omission  of  the  n  of  the  article  (a  for  an)  in  LXIII  5,  12,  21  ;  LXIV  29 
31  :  LXVIII  42,  is  in  accordance  with  normal  modern  spoken  usage, 
according  to  which  the  n  is  omitted  except  where  the  article  is  preceded 
by.  or  followed  by,  a  vowel.  The  scribe,  in  common  with  other  scribes 
of  his  period,  when  he  wishes  to  indicate  eclipsis  of  t  does  so  by  writing  //. 
Similarly  he  often  writes  //  for  eclipsed  /  (sometimes  bf).  By  an  extension 
of  this  practice,  for  the  bh'  of  the  past  copula  preceding  /  (which  the  copula 
would  aspirate),  he  often  writes  //,  and  once  at  least  (see  last  example) 
he  writes  //  for  the  bh'  of  the  copula  preceding  a  vowel  without  any  inter- 
vening aspirated  /:  e.g.  nochar  jfdiligh  (for  nocharbh  fhailidh)  XXII  12  ; 
ndr  ffoil  (for  ndrbh  fhuil)  XXIII  39;  ndr  f/ann  XXIII  165,  190;  nir 
ffearr  LXII  87,  135  :  ger  ffada  LXV  12  :  nir  ffaath  linn  LXVIII  6  ;  nior 
ffordil  LXVIII  41.  53  :  nior  fleas  LXVIII  43  :  do  ffada  (mistake  for  dob 
fhada)  LXVIII  105  :  nar  ffdodhbha  (for  ndrbh  dobhdha)  LXVIII  53.  The 
spelling  -faig<h>t\h\ear  for  the  ending  -faidhear  (future  passive)  is 
noticed,  XLVII  55a,  n.     Among     other     spellings  worth     noticing    are  : 
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In   his    Byron    and    Ossian    (University    College,    Nottingham,    Singing  of 
Byron  Foundation  Lecture,   1928,  reprinted  from  "  The    Trader     Ossianic 
and  Citizen",  Nottingham,  1928,  p.  9),  Dr.  Robin  Flower  quotes 


rditior  XL  1 1  122,  in  accordance  with  classical  pronunciation  (cf.  IGT 
I  §  41),  as  against  analogical  spellings  such  as  slaidhtear  L  5,  bhiadhtha, 
aim\h]riadhtu  XLII  28,  where  the  words  are  written  as  though  lenited  d 
followed  by  a  lenited  or  unlenited  /,  were  spoken,  inste  id  of  the  two  dental 
sounds  being  reduced  to  a  single  unlenited  dental. 

Examples  of  the  spread  of  aspiration  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  Old, 
Middle,  and  Classical  Irish  laws  are  :  1°  Asp.  after  gen.  sg.  masc.  con- 
sonant stems  and  i  and  u  stems  (as  riogh  mhoirm[h]eanmnaigh  XLVII 
50;  toighe  thdobhruaidh  LXVI  34;  Ireasa  thre'in  XLII  55):  see  XXXVI 
24,  XLIII  3,  XLIV  7,  LXV  11,  LXVI  61  ( ?).  2°  Asp.  of  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  a  proper  name  in  the  gen.  sg.,  independently  of  any  consonant- 
affecting  power  in  a  precedin<.>;  word  (as  in  athair  Dhieng[h]asa  XLIII 
24)  :  see  XXXVI  21,  26,  XXXVII  3,  XLII  84,  XLIII  4  and  5,  LXII  1 13  ; 
also  of  the  initial  consonant  of  a  common  noun  forming  the  first  word 
of  a  group  of  words  which  may  be  understood  as  a  proper  name  (e.g.  of 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  gen.  of  clann  in  the  group  chloinne  Finn  LXII 
107)  :  see  XLII  3,  XLIII  29,  LIV  1,  LXVI  75.  3°  Examples  of  aspiration 
hard  to  classify  or  explain  are  :  the  asp.  of  the  initial  consonant  chleireach 
in  ameasg  choradh  chleireach  LXII  139  [Cf.  asp.  of  the  gen.  pi.  usual  in 
Scottish  Gaelic?]  ;  the  asp.  of  the  initial  consonant  of  thosaig[h]  in  a  luchl 
thosaig  gach  teannta  XXXVI  19,  and  of  churtha  in  fear  churtha  na  ccruadh- 
chosgair  LXVj  66,  and  in  lucht  churtha  ghleo  gdibhtheach  LXVIII  104 
[See  Corrigenda.  Aspiration  in  the  gen  pi.  (?)  ghleo  in  this  last  exam- 
ple is  perhaps  to  be  explained  according  to  the  suggestion  about  Scottish 
Gaelic  made  concerning  the  first  example  of  this  section].  4°  Permanent 
asp.  of  the  initial  of  pronominal  forms  of  the  prepositions  do  and  de  : 
e.g.  after  n  in  ag  sin  dhaoibh  XXXVI  37,  after  r  XXXVI  5,  LXVII  22, 
LXVIII  21,  after  ch  LXVIII  75,  after  d  LXII  17,  after  a  final  aspirated  d. 
which  would  hardly  have  been  pronounced  in  the  scribe's  dialect,  XXXIX 
39,  XLI  2.  [This  collection  is  hardly  representative,  but  at  least  shows 
that  neither  the  Munster  rule  ('  aspirate  the  d  of  dom,  etc.,  after  a  vowel,  ') 
is  followed,  nor  the  classical  rule'  never  aspirate  a  d  after  d,  dh,  or  n.'\ 
5°  Similar  permanent  aspiration  of  other  words:  e.g.  thairis  XLI  6, 
LXII  164,  thart  LX  10,  thoir  LXIII  11,  thall  XLI  2,  chugainn  XLI  7. 
6°  Syntactic  asp.  jumps  over  an  intervening  is  :  as  in  chldr  in  the  phrase 
eidir  c[h]rann  is  c[h]loich  is  chldr  L  18  (see  idir  in  Glossary)  ;  and  as  in 
chathbharr  in  ag  gearradh  chnamh<a>  is  chathbharr  XXXIX  67  [These 
examples  are  perhaps  what  one  should  expect  in  Classical  Irish,  and  what 
one  might  expect  to  find,  either  sporadically  or  generally,  in  any  modern 
dialect].  7°  Aspirations  which  break  certain  phonetic  laws  of  Old,  Middle 
and  Classical  Irish  :  asp.  of  b  after  m  XLVIII  12,    14  ;   asp.  of  c,  after  c 
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the  passage  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  The  Antiquary  (chap. 
XXX)  where  Hector  McIntyre  is  supposed  to  translate  some 
verses  of  dialogue  (')  between  Oisin  and  Patrick  from  Scottish 
Gaelic  into  English.  In  the  course  of  the  translation  McIntyre 
makes  the  following  comment,  worth  reprinting  for  the  sake 
of  what  appears  to  be  the  piece  of  genuine  information  it  cont- 
ains about  the  manner  of  singing  poems  like  the  Dialogue  : 
"...  but  you  should  hear  McAlpin  sing  the  original.  The  speeches 
of  Ossian  come  in  upon  a  strong  bass — those  of  Patrick  are  upon 
a  tenor  key".  Eugene  O'Curry,  On  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Aneient  Irish,  III,  1873.  p.  392,  describes  the  method  of 
singing  Ossianic  poetry  practised  in  the  south  of  Ireland  (Co. 
Clare)  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  airs  were, 
apparently.  "  of  a  simple,  solemn"  character,  and  resembled  the 
air  to  which  his  father  used  to  sing  nightly  a  certain  hymn  in 
what  seems  to  have  originally  been  seven-syllabled  syllabic 
metre.  In  the  text  of  Duanaire  Finn  (Pt.  II).  LIX,  15,  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  utterance  of  a  dilain,  which  would  normally 
mean  a  poem  in  syllabic  metre,  by  learned  poets  (draoithe 
'  druids  ')    to   the    accompaniment  of    music.     See  also  supra, 

p.  XCVI  (2). 

la     To  reduce  this  line  to  seven  syllables,  the  vocative  particle  a 
must  be  elided  before  Oisin,  as  in  the  modern  spoken  language, 
lc     is,  recte   's  (Oss.). 
2a     is,  recte   's   (Oss.). 
3a  Literally  '  You  never  heard  their  equal   [=   anyone  to  equal  the 


XXXVI  26,  XL  1 1  92  ;  of  d  after  /  (even  in  the  interior  of  a  compound 
word)  XVI  37,  XXX IX  36,  LXII1  42  ;  of  d  and  /  after  n  (in  the  interior 
of  a  compound  word)  XX  82,  XLVII  17.  L1V  6,  LXII  67,  LXIV  7  : 
(where  the  d,  or  /,  begins  a  following  word)  XL  1 1  55.  XL  II I  2,  LIV  6, 
LXIII  11,  LXIX  3c;  of  d  after  d  LXVIII  14  ;  of  d  after  s  LXIV  20, 
LXVI  64  ;  of  /  after  /  XXXVI  lit.  LXII  164.  [The  following  are  a  few 
examples  of  similar  aspiration  taken  from  an  Ulster  writer  of  the  same 
period,  Aodh  .Mae  Aingil,  Scathan,  printed  in  Hi  IS  :  as  guais  dhoibh, 
p.  402  middle  ;  Ire  dhoras  dhorcha,  p.  402  middle  :  go  dun  dhamanla,  p.  403 
middle.]  8°  The  use  of  /  (written  Is)  in  place  of  an  aspirated  s  (regular 
only  after  the  article)  in  bean  tsubach  XL1I  22  (to  be  contrasted  with  the 
regular  don-shail  XXXVI  9). 

(1)  Not  identifiable  with  any  verses  in  the  Duanaire  Finn  Dialogue, 
but    not   unlike  some  of  them   in  spirit. 

(2)  For  further  information  and  references  to  recorded  airs  see  the  Cell. 
Kev.,  I,  36  ff.,  £riu,  I,  34,  and  J.  H.Lloyd,  Fian-Laoithe,  after  p.  84.  My 
friend  Seamus  6  Duilearga  has  heard  an  Ossianic  lay  chanted  recently 
by  a  seanchai  in  Donegal. 
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clerics]   as  regards  music'.      This    line  and  the  next  have   one  sylla- 
ble   too    many. 

5a  This  line  is  corrupt  in  both  versions.  For  Do-chual,  read 
Chualal 

5b     With  elision  this  line  lacks  a  syllable. 

5d     a  faoidheadh,  recte  an  faoidh. 

fie     Omit  na  and  insert  ag  before  buainl 

7b     an    uair,  recte  'nuair  (Oss.),  as  in  the  modern  spoken  language  ? 

7c  In  Oss.  this  line  reads  ba  bhinne  na  adhbha  ciuil  ('  were 
sweeter  than  musical  instruments  ').     Cf.,  p.  cm,  n.  3. 

8a     An   uair,  recte  ' nuair  1 

8d  /eo.  The  MS  contraction  should  certainly  have  been  expanded  nd, 
a  dialectal  form  of  na  'than'  (see  Glossary).  The  translation  should 
be  «Alasl  that  was  more  musical  than  the  clergy ». 

9a     This  line  lacks  a  syllable  in  both  versions. 

9b     abhac,  recte  an  t-abhac  (Oss.). 

9c     an  uair,  recte  ' nuair1} 

10a     tug,  recte  nach  lug  (nach  dtug  Oss.). 

10c,d     Neither  version   gives    a   satisfactory   reading  for   this   couplet. 

12a     Iomdha,  recte  Is  iomdha  (Oss.). 

12b  id  dhiaigh,  recte  da  e'is  (Oss.)?  [Or  does  the  present  nach  ccuirtear 
here  stand  for  a  future  '  of  which  no  heed  will  be  taken  after  you  "?  If 
this  is  so,  there  is  no  obvious  way  of  reducing  the  number  of  syllables  in 
12d.] 

12d     na  ecliar,  recte  fhed  (Oss.)? 

13a     an,  recte  dot  13c  na,  recte  a  (Oss.). 

14b     This  line  has  a  syllable  too  many. 

14c     ar,  recte  inar  ('nar  Oss.). 

14d     do  theigh,  recte   Midi  (Oss.  has  a  different   reading  also  unsatis- 
factory). 

15d     'se,  recte  is  e  (Oss.)  ;  isin,  recte  sanl  16a     's,  recte   is. 

16c     roibhe,    recte    roibhl 

17d     a  beith,  recte  mo  bheithl  (Oss.  do  bheith). 

18a     Truagh,  recte  Is  truagh  (Oss.) 

19b     do  fhuicfinn,  recte  do  fhiiigfinnsi  (do  threigfinn-si  Oss.). 

20a     Omit  do  (Oss.).     20b     is,  recte  's  (Oss.).       21b  Omit  nach  (Oss.). 
22a     fFein,  recte  fFianl  (Fhian  Oss.). 

22d    Insert  do  before  riar  (Oss.) 

23b     This  line  has   two  syllables  too  many  (Oss.  omits  a  eeli,  which 
destroys  the  rime). 

24d     do-denadh,  recte  do-niodh  (do  ghnidheadh  Oss.). 
25a     Beag,  recte  Is  beag  (Oss.). 

25b     a  chleirigh,  recte  a  fhir  on  Roimh  (  :  ghlor)  (Oss.)  :  a  fhir  must  be 
pronounced  'fhir,  if  the  line  is  to  be  reduced  to  seven  syllables. 
25c     na  coimfhial,  recte  nd  'ehoimhfhial  'nor    his  equal  in     enerosity' 
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26c     a  easurradhais,  recte  easurrama  '  disrespect'  (Oss.)? 

27a     mbeith,  recte  mbeidis  (Oss.)?     clanna,  recte  clannl 

27d  bhiadh.  Oss.  has  do  blnadh  (the  classical  form),  which  however 
inrreases  the  number  of  syllables  to  eight. 

30a,b  sgel  :fial  (cf.  37  chiall:sgel).  Only  in  Meath  Donegal,  and  doubt- 
less also  in  other  Ulster  districts,  could  sgeal  give  perfect  rime  with 
words  such  as  fial,  ciall.  [See  S.  (3  Searcaigh  Foghraidheacht  §  134, 
where  the  e  in  sgeal  is  stated  to  have  developed  in  Donegal  to  a  sound 
exactly  the  same  as  the  ia  in  words  whose  literary  representation  contains 
the  diphthong  ia.  Cf.  J.  H.  Lloyd  Duanaire  na  Midhe,  p.  127,  1.  44. 
Elsewhere  the  two  sounds  remain  distinct,  either  clearly  distinguished 
as  in  Connacht  A:an,  or  as  in  Argyll  in  the  south  of  Scotland  (See  F.  N. 
Finck,  Die  araner  Mundart  II,  p.  341,  s.v.  sgeal,  and  for  the  ia  deve- 
lopment, ibidem,  I,  §§  92-94,  21.  See  also  G.  Henderson  The  Gaelic  Dia- 
lects, ZCP,  IV,  sgeal,  p.  93,  col.  2,  1.  8,  ia  development,  ibidem,  p.  95), 
or  subtly  distinguished  as  in  Cork  and  Kerry  or  in  North  Inverness-shire 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  (See  A.  Sommerfelt  Minister  Voiveis  and  Con- 
sonants, Proceedings  of  the  R.I.A.,  1927,  C  11,  where  sgeal  is  treated  in 
§§  47  and  131,  some  similar  words  in  §  45,  and  words  spelt  with  an  fa- 
diphthong  in  §§  42,  43,  130.  See  also  G.  Henderson,  ZCP,  IV,  sgeal,  p. 
93,  col.  1,  1.  8,  ia  development,  ibidem,  p.  95).] 

30c     croidhe,  recte  fear"! 

31b     'thabhairt,  recte  do  thabhairt  (Oss.)?    is  should  then  be  read  as  's. 

31c     nir  er  se,  recte  nior  dhiultaigh  Fionn  {cf.  Oss.). 

31  d     Transpose  mas  e  and  ifreann  fuar'l 

33a     's  a  gheall,  recte  A  ngeall  (Oss.)? 

33c     is  gan  smaoithiugh,  recte  's  gan  aire  aige  (Oss.)  ? 

34c     gabhsam,  recte  do  ghabhsam  ;  omit  ri,  and  alter  Sacsan  to  Sacsain'? 

34d     chuiriomar,  recte  do  chuirseaml 

36a,b     The  true  reading  of  this  couplet  is  doubtful. 

36b  long  (  :  mor).  The  word  long  must,  doubtless,  here  be  pronounced 
as  a  nasalized  16,  a  pronunciation  recorded  for  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  Louth, 
parts  of  Cavan,  and  parts  of  Meath,  not  used  in  Donegal.  [Cf.  S.  O  Sear- 
caigh Foghraidheacht,  §§  18,  24,  312  ;  and  E.  0  Tuathail  Sge'alla  Mhuin- 
lir  Luinigh,  p.  xxvn.|  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Oss.  Society's  version, 
based  on  a  19th  century  Clare  MS,  also  has  this  northern  rime  (p.  It) 
[as  also  the  late  17th  cent.  Giessen  MS,  written  by  a  scribe  with  a  southern 
surname,   0'Driscoll|. 

37a     chiall(  :sgHI)  :  cf.  the  rime  fial  :sgc'l    noted  above  (note  to  30  a,b). 


LVIII  THE  CHASE  01    SLIEVEXAMON 

Language.  This  poem  offers  many  of  the  linguistic  characteristics  of  the 
version  Pocm  immediately  preceding  it.  Hardly  any  word  or  form 
and  date     occurs  that  would  present     difficulty  to  one  familiar  with    the 
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modern  spoken  language.  The  pronunciation  recpxired  by  the 
metre  is  often  modern  and  unclassical.  Thus,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  syllables  to  seven  in  lc,  tri  mhile  'o  mhaithibh  na 
bhFian  must  be  pronounced,  as  written,  tri  mhile  ' m[h]athaibh 
na  b[h]Fian,  and,  in  2a  and  10a,  A  Oisin  and  An  uair  must  be 
pronounced  'Oisin  and  'Niiair.  In  stanza  4,  for  the  preposition 
re  (ria)  preceding  gach,  we  find  the  form  roimhe  (1).  In  stanzas 
10  and  15,  nom.  forms  for  the  ace.  pi. of  nouns  are  supported  by 
the  rime.  In  stanza  12  mile  is  followed,  in  Duanaire  Finn,  Oss., 
and  Bk.,  by  a  nominative  form  cu,  supported  by  the  rime  with 
luth  :  see  supra  note  to  XXIII  14.  The  form  sealg,  as  a  gen.  sg. 
of  sealg  '  a  hunt  ',  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  rime  and 
metre  in  stanzas  11  and  14  (See  below  notes  to  lie  and  14a). 
The  forms  rinne  for  do-rinne  in  stanza  15,  and  raibh  for  raibhe 
in  stanza  7  (See  note  to  7d),  also  appear  to  be  supported  by  the 
metre.  Similar  forms  will  be  mentioned  in  the  notes  to  7a,  12a, 
13a,  and  15d,  where  possible  emendations  are  suggested,  The 
linguistic  characteristics  that  have  been  described  would  suggest 
that  the  poem  should  be  attributed  to  the  16th  century.  Its  oc- 
currence in  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore  p.  63  proves, 
however,  that,  if  it  belongs  to  the  16th  century  at  all,  it  must 
have  been  written  in  the  very  opening  years  of  that  century  ; 
for  the  Dean's  Book  was  compiled  from  oral  recitation  in  Scot- 
land between  the  years  1512  and  1529,   p.  63  before  1526. 

The    metre   is    Bannaigheacht    Mhor.     The   rimes  are    not  so      Metre 
broken   as   in  the  last  poem   (LVII),   nor  as   in  poem  LXVIII.    and  date 
This  may  indicate  that  it  is  earlier  in  date  than  LVII  and  LXVIII. 

The  poem  has  been  published  by  J.   O'Daly   Transactions  of     Biblio- 
the  Ossianic  Society,  VI,  1858  (1861),    126  sq.     Another  edition     §raPny 
with    some    slight    differences    (The    differences    are  not  always 
improvements),  is  that  by  Mr.  J.  J.  O' Kelly  Leabhar  na  Laoitheadh 
(1911),  3  sq.     Almost  all  the  verses  of  the  Duanaire  version  offer 
better   readings   than   those   given    in   these   two    editions.    The 
Dean  of  Lismore's  version  already  referred  to  (printed  in  Bev. 
A.  Cameron's  Rel  Celt.  7,  p.  4.)   agrees  substantially  with  that 
of  Duanaire   Finn.      It   is  in  the   Dean's  wayward  orthography 
which   is   based   mainly   on   English  phonetic  values.     Professor 
T.    F.   O'Bahilly,   in  his   Indexes  to   the  Book  of  the   Dean  of 
Lismore,  Scottish  Gaelic  Studies,  IV,  p.  45,  refers  to  a  later  Scot- 


(1)  The  Ossianic  Society's  version  reads  roimh.  This  reading,  how- 
ever, leaves  the  line  a  syllable  too  short.  That  the  Duanaire  form  is  that 
of  the  original  is  rendered  probable  by  the  occurrence  of  the  form  remi 
an  Tigerna  in  §  75  of  the  Gaelic  Maundeville  (A.D.  1475). 
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tish    Gaelic  version,  printed    by     J.   F.   Campbell  Leabhar    na 

Feinne   143. 

An  un-  A  misleading  title.  "  The  Chase  of  Sid  na  nBan  Finn  and  the 

connected ^  Death  of  Finn",  has  been  given  by  K.  Meyer  to  a  l.Uh  (or  14th) 

similar  title  century  prose  tale  edited  by  him  in  his  Fianaigechi  (pp.  XXXI, 

•">2  sq.).     A  truer  title  would  have  been  "  The  Slaying  of  the  Pig 

of  Formaoil  and  the  Death  of  Finn'.    .Meyer's    title  has  led  both 

Meyer  himself  (lot:   cit,  and  RC,   VI,   190,   1.    15),     and  others, 

to  imagine  a  connection  between  the  prose  tale  and  the  poem. 

There  is  no  such  conneetion.  The  hunt  described  in  the  opening 

paragraph  of  the   tale  differs  in  almost  every  respect   from  the 

hunt   which   is  the  subject   of  the  poem.      In  the  prose   tale  the 

short  deseription  of  the  hunt  is  followed  by  the  story  of  the  slaying 

of  the  Pig  of  Formaoil.   The  Pig  of  Formaoil  is  not  even  mentioned 

in  the  poem.     The  second  half  of  the  prose  tale  treats  of  the 

death   of  Fionn.   The     poem   says   nothing   about   the   death  of 

Fionn. 

The  poem  has  been  mentioned,   p.  xevi,  n.   4,  p.   cm,  n.  3. 

3d     This  line  lacks  a  syllable. 

la     rod,  recte  dam  (Oss.)  :  Bk.  reads  dogf  (-    domh). 

4c     This  line  lacks  a  syllable. 

6a     cotun,  recte  a  chotun  ? 

6d     's,  recte  is. 

7a     bheireadh,  recte  ar  a  mbiodh  (Oss.)?      But  the  unclassical  Duanaire 
reading  is  supported  by  13k. 

7d  raibhe,  recte  raibh  (Oss.)?  But  Bk.  supports  the  Duanaire  reading 
which  increases  (be  number  of  syllables  to  eight. 

8a     is,  recte  's  ? 

11a     Fionn,  recte  Fionn  fe~in  (Oss.)  ?  But  Bk. supports   the  Duanaire 

reading. 

lie  a  n-ionadh  sealg,  recte  i  nail  a  shealgl  (in  nagd  halg  Bk.  :  cf. 
Magi  -  bldith,  lag  l<i  st.  17.  Oss.  has  a  n-ionad  a  sheilg).  Or  does  an 
si  and  lor  ina,  with  (lie  final  vowel  elided  before  a  following  vowel,  as  in 
the  modern  spoken  language?  For  sealg  (  :  cealg),  used  apparently  as  a 
genitive  singular,  ef.  also  the  note  to  1  la,  and  to  XXIV  39b.) 

12a      Lrif/iomar,  recte  /)<>  Uigseaml    Bk.  has    l)i  leggmir,  which  increases 

the  number  of  syllables  to  eight. 

12d     n-aird,  recte  haird  {hard  Bk.  :  harg  Oss.i? 

13a  Mharbhamar,  recte  </<>  thuii  (hi  hwtii  Bk.)?  [The  Bk.  reading 
gives  an  example  of  ;i  singular  verb  governed  by  a  plural  noun.  The 
plural  iinuii  is,  however,  preceded  by  a  numeral,  see  supra  p.  cxv,  n.  i.|. 

13c    aighe,  recte  the  classical  gen.  pi.  form  agh  (aigh  Oss.). 

1  la  sealga  Oss.  reads  seilge.  In  1  tc  sealg  seems  to  be  a  genitive  singular. 
Should  sealg  be  read  here  too?  [Bk.  has  selgi,  which  might  stand  for  seilg, 
sealg,  or  seilge  :  cf.  selli  =  seal  lib,  selgi  -    sealg  13d.] 
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15b     rinne.      Oss.   has   the   equally   unclassical   form   do-rinn.   Bk.    has 
a  roynit  which  gives  a  syllable  too  many  :   it  might  stand  for  do-roine 
or  for  do-roinne  (=   do-rinne). 

15c  luinn  has  been  translated  as  though  it  were  luinne.  Oss.  reads 
lanna  which  is  supported  by  the  Dean's  lannith.  The  correct  reading  is 
uncertain. 

15d  chuirjidis,  etc.  The  Oss.  reading  do  chuirfidis  dr  ar  an  bhFeinn 
has  a  syl'able  too  many  and  does  not  give  rime.  The  Dean'  s  Book  would 
seem  to  have  preserved  the  true  reading  of  the  line,  di  veirdeis  air  er  in 
telga  (=  do-bhe'rdaois  dr  ar  an  iseilg  :  cf.  zai  =  dhd  6d,  lerga  =   leirg  15b). 

16c  ar  Fhianuibh,  more  naturally  ag  Fian<n>aibh  (Oss.)  [Bk.  has 
a  way  now].    With  elision  the  line  lacks  a  syllable. 


LIX  THE  COMING  OF  LAIGHNE  MOR 


This  poem  has  been  edited  from  various  unspecified  R.  LA. 
manuscripts  by  Seosamh  Laoide  Fian-laoithe  22.  In  some 
instances  the  Duanaire  version  offers  better  readings.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  text  given  in  Fian-laoithe  is  superior.  There 
is  also  an  edition,  not  used  in  these  notes,  in  the  Gaelic  Journal, 
VIII,  p.  163. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  poem,  which  is  about  as  ancient  as  that 
of  poem  XL  I,  suggests  that  it  was  written  in  the  early  15th  centu- 
ry, though  it  may  have  been  written  even  earlier.  The  frequency 
of  analytic  forms  of  the  verb  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  Middle 
Irish  origin  (See  stanzas  19,  24,  25,  32,  33). In  the"  Dinnsheanchus" 
attached  to  his  Fian-laoithe,  Seosamh  Laoide  equates  Dun  Boi 
( idtionoil)  with  Dun  Baoi,  in  English  Dunboy,  Castletown- 
berehaven,  Co.  Cork.  The  rime  Boi  :  tionoil  proves,  he  says, 
a  Middle  Irish  origin  for  the  poem.  Such  a  rime  would,  however, 
have  been  impossible  even  in  the  very  early  Middle  Irish  period. 
The  Duanaire  reads  Dun  Bo  (  -.tionol).  The  place  referred  to  is 
doubtless  the  modern  Dunbo,  a  parish  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Ireland  (Rev.  E.  Hogan  Onomasticon).  This  suits  the  reference 
to  Scotland  in  stanza  A-,  and  to  the  Clanna  Cuinn,  or  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  in  stanza  39  0).     There  is  therefore 


Biblio- 
graphy 


Date  ; 

Dunbo  ; 

archaisms 


(1)  According  to  the  Early  Modern  Irish  tale  Bruidhean  Chaorlhainn 
(ed.  P.  Mac  Piarais,  Connradh  na  Gaedhilge,  1912),  p.  7,  §  9,  Fionn  used 
to  guard  all  the  harbours  of  Ireland,  but  the  northern  harbours  in  a  more 
especial  manner  :  Is  ar  Fhionn  do  bhi  coimcdd  cuan  agus    caladh-phort     na 
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no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  poem  is  a  modernisation  of  a  Middle 
Irish  poem.  It  is  true  that  certain  old  forms  occur  that  were 
probably  already  obsolete  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  loth 
century:  such  forms  are  riachtsat  12,  caidhe  16,  1<S,  and  the 
anaphoric  -sein  14.  Such  archaisms  would  probably  have  been 
widely  understood  even  in  the  17th  century  owing  to  their  common 
employment  in  the  poetry  of  the  professional  poets.  They  do 
not  therefore  necessarily  disprove  a  date  in  the  15th  century 
for  the  poem. 
Metre  The  metre  is  as  in  poem  LIV.     In  the  Duanaire  version  there 

an  a  e  are  many  lines  of  six  and  eight  syllables.  Most  of  these  lines 
have  the  normal  seven  syllables  in  the  Fian-laoithe  version. 
Many  of  the  others  might  be  easily  emended.  In  stanzas  1,  14, 
32,  and  40,  syllables  ending  in  a  vowel  rime  with  syllables  ending 
in  a  consonant.  In  stanzas  4,  6,  8,  20,  24,  28,  29,  and  36,  slender 
vowels  rime  with  broad.  These  breaches  of  the  riming  laws 
of  dan  direach  prove  carelessness   rather  than  lateness. 

Emenda-  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  construct  a  critical  text  in  the 
notes  to  the  particular  lines  below.  Emendations  have  been 
made  only  where  necessitated  by  the  sense. 


4d     buillighibh,  recte  bhuillibh. 

6d     nar  chdir,  recte  'nar  gcoir. 

6c,d  The  translation  is  little  more  than  a  guess,  requiring  that  cachre'idh, 
and  ollumhach  be  taken  as  proper  names.  Seosamh  Laoide  Fian-laoithe 
p.  23,  reads  eachradh,  ollmhach  :  in  his  glossary  he  explains  ollmhach.  with 
a  query,  as  '  giant  ',  but  admits  that  the  couplet  gives  no  very  clear 
meaning. 

9a     ttiacht,  recte   ttuidheacht  (dlidheacht,   Fian-laoithe). 

9b     chaol  (  :  Mr),  recte  mhin   (Fian-laoithe). 

Hi     This  stanza  is  corrupt  in  both  versions. 

lib  The  true  reading  of  the  line  is  doubtless  that  of  the  Fian-laoithe 
version  :  re  mac  Mairne  [recte  Morna]  na  mbc'imionn. 

12d     JFomhdir,    recte   fFomhor. 

15d  ngab\h]adh  :  The  Fian-laoithe  reading  ngabhdaois  avoids  the 
modernism  of  a  singular  verb  being  governed  by  a  plural  subject :  cf. 
supra  p.  cxv,  n.  1. 

20a,b  ngiallaibh  :  bhadhain,  recte  ngialla  :  bliadhna?  [See  infra  Glos- 
sary   s.v.    gialla.] 

20c,d     This  couplet  seems  to  be  corrupt  in  both  versions. 

23d     The  rime  and  grammar  show  this  line  to  be  corrupt.   In  Fian-laoithe 


liliircann,  agus  is  ar  na  cuanlaibh  i  dlaoibh  thuaidh  na  hE.ireann  is  mo  bhi 
a  aireachas. 
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the  couplet  reads  :   Caidhe  an  diol  is  diol  duibh,  I    a  chuideachta  dluinn 
ionmhuin. 

26c     gion,   recte  cein! 

28d     cabhalach,  recte  cabhlach  (cobhlach  Fian-laoithe). 

36c     croin,  recte  cron'l 

37a     oidhcheacht,  recte  aoidhcacht  (Fian-laoithe). 

37d     d  Righol,  recte  an  Righdill  Fian-laoithe  reads  an  Fhriothoil. 

38c     re  hais  (meaning  obscure),  better  i  bhfus  (Fian-laoithe). 

40a    oir,  recte  or  (Fian-laoithe). 


LX  THE  CHASE  ABOVE  LOUGH  DERG 


The  cheville  fa  mor  in  bed  in  st.  9  is  the  only  phrase  in  this  Date 
lay  containing  a  word  that  might  present  difficulty  to  one 
familiar  with  the  modern  spoken  language.  The  following 
deviations  from  classical  standards  may  be  noted  :  the  accusative 
singular  forms  sgian  (  \cliabh)  14,  grian  (  :fFlan)  20  ;  the  form 
roibh  for  roibhe  17  (See  below  note  to  17c)  ;  the  relative  '  do  ' 
in  do  dhealbhus  '  who  shapes  '  and  do  innsim  'which  I  tell',  st.  20 
(See  below  note  to  20b).  Analytic  forms  of  the  2nd  person 
singular  and  of  the  3rd  person  singular  feminine  occur  in  stanzas 
1,  2,  and  5.  Analytic  forms  of  the  third  person  singular  masculine 
do  not  occur  though  there  is  frequent  occasion  for  them.  In 
stanza  4  elision  shows  that  the  correct  classical  form  tuige  (not 
tuigir)  was  the  form  used  by  the  poet.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
relative  use  of  do  with  primary  tenses  the  poem  might  be  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  the  15th  century.  Till  it  has  been  shown 
that  this  use  was  known  in  the  15th  century  it  is  safer  to  look 
upon  the  poem  as  belonging  to  the  16th  century. 

The  metre  is  loose  Deibhidhe.  The  opening  couplets  are 
almost  always  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  The  majority  of  their 
rimes  break  the  laws  of  classical  dan  direach. 

J.  O'Daly  has  edited  this  poem  in  vol.  VI  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Ossianie  Society,  154  sq  (x).  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly  Leabhar 
na  Laoitheadh,  18  sq.,  gives  an  edition  based  apparently  on  the 
Ossianie  Society's  version,  but  with  many  changes. 

Another  version  of  the  legend     of    how  Loch  Dearg  got  its  Loch   Dearg 
name,  according  to  which  it  is  St.  Patrick,  not  the  Fiana,  who      monster 
overcomes  the  monster,  is  told  in  Meguidhir  Fhearmanach,  ed. 
Rev.  P.  Dinneen,  §  3.  In  the  index  of  place-names  to  the  same 


Metre 


Biblio- 
graphy 


(1)  Cf.  earlier  edition    by  N.  O'Kearney,  Oss.  Soc,  II.  p.  65,  not  used 
in  these  notes, 
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book,  under  Fiona,  is  a  folk-version  of  the  legend,  in  which,  as 
in  the  nresent  poem  in  Duanaire  Finn,  it  is  the  Fiana  who  play 
the  principal  part.  In  a  Tyrone  folk-version  St.  Patrick's  horse 
overcomes  the  monster  (E.  6  Tuathail  Sg.  Mhuint.  Luin. 
XXXVII,  p.  114).  In  a  Galway  folk-version  (D.  Hyde  Saints 
and  S.  288)  Patrick,  swallowed,  kills  the  monster  from  within 
with  his  crozier.  [See  also  infra,  note  on  14.] 

2c  ni  is  (Oss.  ni  blius).  The  Duanaire  Finn  reading,  with  elision,  gives 
only  six  syllables.  The  correct  reading  is  uncertain. 

3a  Transpose  do  bhi  and  Ogldoch  maith'l  (so  as  to  avoid  an  elision 
which  would  reduce  the  number  of  syllables  to  six). 

3d  This  Albhaidh,  son  of  the  King  of  Greece,  who  "  understood  the 
language  of  all  monsters",  reminds  one  of  those  better-known  legen- 
dary country-men  of  his,  Melampus  and  Tiresias,  who  understood  the 
speech  of  birds  (Apollodorus  Library  I  ix  11,  and  III  vi  7,  ed.  Sir  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Loeb  Class  Lib.  1921).  The  Welsh  Gwrhyr  Gwalstawt  Ieithoedd 
also  understood  the  speech  of  birds  and  animals  and  used  his  gift  to 
speak  to  the  magic  boar.  Twrch  Trwyth,  whom  Arthur  and  his  warriors 
were  pursuin0  (see    ndex  to  J.  Loth  Les  Mabinogion,  Tome  II). 

5c     Insert  Is  before  fearr  (Oss.). 

6a     This  line  has  a  syllable  too  many. 

7c     a  croinn,  recte  a  gcrann  (  :  limchioll)'?  [Oss.  reads  a  cinn.] 

lOd  Omit  beag  (Oss.).  The  couplet  is  hard  to  translate.  O'Daly  trans- 
lates obscurely  :*'  And  there  was  not  of  them  besides  but  few  left  to  depart." 
Mr.  O'Ktlly  (see  the  vocabulary  to  his  Leabhar  na  Laoitheadh  under  the 
word  thurt)  translates  ';  And  there  remained  of  them  who  had  not  passed 
but  a  few  on  the  point  of  going."  ['  Passing  ',  and  '  going'  in 

Mr.  O'Kelh's  translation  are  doubtless  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
'  departing  from  the  world  ',  '  dying  '  :  dul  thart  might  perhaps  have 
been   used  in  this  sense  :  see  infra  Glossary,  s.v.  tar}. 

lie     Con&n,  recte  is  Condn  (a's,  Oss.). 

lid     Tn'nmhur,  lecte  is  Trcnmhor  (a's  Oss.). 

12a  b     Both  these  lines  lack  a  syllable. 

12c  ecu  (for  cor)  is  used  today  in  Tyrone  (E.  6  Tuathail  Sgealta 
Mhuintir  Luinigh,  p.  xvii,  §  13.  See  also  infra  Glossary  to  Duanaire  Finn). 

1  1  Daire's  leap  into  the  monster's  chest,  his  hewing  of  his  way  out, 
and  the  loss  of  his  hair  (see  stanza  16),  remind  one  of  the  same  action,  and 
I  he  same  consequent  loss  of  hair,  attributed  in  Greek  legend  to  Herakies 
(See  Sir  .J.  G.  Frazcr's  note,  Apollodorus  Library  II  v.  9,  ed.  Sir  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Loeb  Class.  Lib.,  1921,  1st  vol.,  p.  207,  footnote  2).  It  also  reminds 
one  of  how  Fionn  (Duanaire  Finn,  Pt.  I.  poem  XXIV,  si.  62)  opened  a 
way  "ut  o"  a  in  mster  for  the  swaTowed  Fiana.  In  a  Roscommon  folk  ver- 
sion  of  the  si  iiy  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  Bialoideas,  IV.  128,  Diar- 
muid  hews  his  way  out  of  a  monster  with  a  knife.  In  a  West  Cork  story 
h;.  <»   MuiMiiNEACHaiN   Bealoideas   Iihral    .{ilia  an  Gaorlhaidh,  p.   126)  a 
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magic  horse  swallowed  by  a  monster  kicks  inside,  kills  the  monster,  and 
emerges  sale.  In  a  Wexford  folktale  (P.  Kennedy  Leg.  Fict,  188b,  p.  24b) 
a  swallowed  boy  cuts  his  way  out  of  a  piast  with  his  knife.  In  Giant-tale 
I  A,  supra  p.  xvn,  footnote,  Fionn,  swallowed  by  a  piast,  hacks  with  his 
sword  inside,  while  Bran  assists  from  without. 

15b     is,  recte  agus  ^Oss.). 

15d     go  ccualaidh,  recte  do-chualaidh  (Oss.). 

16b     do  bhddar,  recte  bhddar  (The  line  is  too  long  by  a  syllable). 

lCc  cheas  (meaning  obscure),  recte  cheannaigh  '  purchased  '  ?  (chean- 
naidh  Oss.). 

17a     Insert  mar  before  ndr  (Oss.). 

17b  This  line  has  been  reduced  to  seven  syllables  by  writing  'sleach 
for  isteach  and  bheathaidh  for  bheathadhaigh.  A  comparison  with  Oss. 
shows  the  correct  reading  for  the  line  to  be  :  a  mbroinn  an  bheathadhaigh 
mhoir  (Oss.  ro-mhoir). 

17c     roibhe,  recte  roibh'l  (raibh,  Oss.) 

17d  Conan  is  often  as  here,  described  as  suffering  injuries  to  his  head, 
which  sometimes  are  used  to  explain  his  epithet  maol  ('),  which  has  a  wider 
meaning  than  the  English  '  bald  ',  being  used  of  '  peakless  '  hills,  and 
'  hornless  '  cattle,  as  well  as  of '  hairless  '  men. 

18a,b     This  couplet  is  corrupt  in  both  versions. 

19c     Fiana,  recte  Fe'ine  (Fe'inne,  Oss.). 

20b  do  dhealbhus  grian  (recte  dhealbhas  gach  grian  (Oss.)?  But  do 
in  a  relative  sense  (do  innsim)  occurs  in  the  next  line  in  both  versions. 

LXI  manannAn  and  the  fian 

The  words  doghraing  in  stanzas  10  and  11,  ceas  (11),  dighe  in  Date  and 
(12),  fala  (18  and  23),  and  blaidh  (22),  are  perhaps  the  only  words  corruption 
used  in  this  poem  that  are  obsolete  in  the  modern  spoken  language. 
The  poem  therefore  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  15th  century. 
The  language  presents  the  following  characteristics  :  an  analytic 
form  for  the  second  person  is  used  in  19.  In  3c,  3d,  lie,  and  lid, 
there  is  occasion  to  use  analytic  forms  of  the  3rd  person,  but 


(\)E.g.  1°  in  an  unpublished  variant  of  the  folk-tale  Fionn  agus  Lorcdn, 
told  me  in  1930  by  Tadhg  O  Dubinin,  of  Coolea  Co.  Cork  :is  do  riug  an 
Fhe'inn  le  che'ile  ar  Chondn  ;  stracadar  don  chathaoir  e,  agus  do  stathadar 
a'  da  chluais  de.  On  Id  san  amach  a  tugag  [=  lugadh]  Condn  Maol  air, 
nuair  nd  roibh  aon  chluas  air  ;  agus  d'imig  a'  croiceann  go  leir  da  thoin 
ar  a'  gcathaoir,  agus  bhi  se  ana-theinn  ;  2°  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn  ed.  P.  .Mac 
Piarais,  Connradh  na  Gaedhilge,  1912,  §  35,  p.  33  ;  3°  Scottish  Gaelic  in- 
cident mentioned  by  Stern,  ZCP  I  307,  footnote  1  (maol  =  ears  cut  off)  ; 
4°  incident  in  Eachtra  Lomnochtdin,  ed.  Berg  in  and  .Mac  Neill, 
Connradh  na  Gaedhilge,  §  36.  Cf.  supra,  p.  78.  n.   1. 
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analytic  forms  have  not  been  used.  Independent  ace.  pronouns 
occur  in  17  and  19.  The  only  substantive  used  as  object,  the  form 
of  which  can  be  controlled  by  the  metre,  is  preceded  by  a  num- 
eral {naoi  ndnn  hair  15)  :  cf.  therefore  p.  ex,  n.  2.  In  stanza  17  the 
metre  shows  that  the  2nd  pers.  sg.  innse  (not  classical  innise 
was  the  form  used  by  the  poet.  In  stanza  21  the  classical  raibhe 
(not  raibh)  is  supported  by  the  rime. 

The  following  unclassical  forms  occur,  apparently  backed  by 
the  metre  :  cia  chuir  (for  cia  do  chuir)  5c, Gc,  chuala  (for  do-chuala) 
Kb,  arsa  (for  ar)  10a,  gail  (for  gaile  or  gala  )15c,  23c.  In  13a  the 
reading  mar  do-c[h]onnairc  occurs  in  a  line  of  eight  syllables. 
If  it  were  altered  to  the  unclassical  mar  chonnairc,  the  line  would 
be  reduced  to  the  normal  seven  syllables.  If  these  unclassical 
forms  occurred  in  the  original  poem  it  is  unlikely  that  it  was 
composed  before  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  they  did  not  occur  in  the  original  poem,  for  the 
metrical  flaws  to  be  noticed  in  the  next  paragraph,  and  the 
necessity  for  alteration  in  certain  lines  (see  infra  notes  to  the 
particular  lines),  suggest  that  the  original  poem  is  not  accurat- 
ely represented  by  the  Duanaire  text. 
Metre  The  metre  is  loose  Deibhidhe.  The  opening  couplets  of  many 

of  the  stanzas,  and  the  closing  couplet  of  stanza  24,  are  in  Deibh- 
idhe Ghuilbneach.  The  rimes  are  not  always  correct  according 
to  classical  laws.  The  rimes  chair  :  cheile  2,  thall :  ceann  9, 
ngoil:  cloidhiom[h]  11,  thigh :  cheile  18,  ghrain  :  Con  an  19  are 
especially  irregular.  The  majority  of  them  are  doubtless  due  to 
corruption  of  the  original  text.  Lines  7c,  8a,  12d,  16b,  18c, 
20a,  22a,  23a,  lack  a  syllable.  Lines  2a,  2d,  9a,  and  13a(See  above), 
have  a  syllable  too  many. 
Bruidhcan  The  plot  of  the  poem  (the  coming  of  a  magic  enemy,  who 
stories,  etc.  requcsts  the  Fiana  to  do  something  which  causes  them  injury), 
is  not  unlike  the  plot  of  the  braid hean  stories,  mentioned  supra, 
p.  26,  n.  1.  Other  appearances  of  the  divine  Manannan  in  un- 
pleasant form   are  discussed  by  Dr.   R.   Flower,   Cat.  II  340. 

2d  in  chluas  recte  on  chluaisl  The  reading  however  is  hardly  the 
true  one  as  there  are  eight  syllables  in  the  line  and  the  rime  is  bad. 

7d     bheanja  :  dh  omitted  by  scribe  to  hide  unliterary  elision  ? 

10c     magh   (  :  c\h]loidhimh),   recte   moighl 

lib     cheis  (:as),  recte  Chens'} 

14c     mhear  (  :  g\h\ruagaigh),  recte  mhir. 

17c     n-innisi,  recte  n-innsel 

18d  The  use  of  c[h]om  here  is  unnatural  and  probably  due  to  corrupt 
transmission  of  the  text :  the  bad  rime  also  indicates  corruption. 

19b     oirrd[h]eirc  (:duil),  recte  the  alternative  form  ordJiraic. 

23d     Insert  ag  before  teacht ;  for  is  read  's? 
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LXII  THE  ADVENTURE  ON  SLIEVE  GULLEN,   etc. 


This  poem  tells  of  three  occasions  on  which  Osgar  son  of 
Oisin  distinguished  himself.  The  first  two  occasions  were  when 
Dubh  son  of  Diorfadh  (x)  and  Cinn  Choire  came  to  conquer  Ire- 
land. The  third  was  when  Oisin  and  Fionn  quarrelled.  The 
three  episodes  are  connected  by  verses  of  dialogue  between  Pa- 
trick and  Oisin.  The  vocabulary  employed  is  on  the  whole 
suggestive  of  the  loth  century.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Dubh 
son  of  Diorfadh  story  is  perhaps  a  little  more  modern  than  that 
of  the  other  two  stories.  The  vocabulary  of  some  of  the  argum- 
entative verses  seems  to  be  even  more  modern.  Analytic 
forms  of  the  verb  are  frequent  all  through  the  poem.  All  the 
accusative  pronouns  occurring  are  independent.  The  copula 
is  never  inflected.  Plural  predicative  adjectives  are  never 
inflected.  Norn,  forms  are  consistently  used  for  the  ace. 
except  perhaps  in  12a  (see  note  to  12a  infra). 

The  metre  is  as  in  poem  LXI  (The  closing  couplet  of  stanza 
170,  however,  is  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach).  Lines  of  six  and 
eight  syllables  are  frequent.  In  a  few  instances  lines  of  nine 
and  even  ten  syllables  are  to  be  found.  The  rimes  are  as  often 
as  not  irregular.  Slender  consonants  often  rime  with  broad 
{e.g.,  fheall  :  Cum[h]aill  137,  ehloinn  :  com[h]lann  147).  These 
faults  of  metre  suggest  that  the  text  has  been  corruptly  trans- 
mitted. A  detailed  analysis  of  the  language  would  therefore 
hardly  be  profitable  as  it  would  be  uncertain  what  forms  were 
to  be  attributed  to  careless  transmitters  and  what  to  the  ori- 
ginal poet. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  breaches  of  classical  laws  of 
grammar  that  occur  :  the  particle  do  is  irregularly  dropped 
before  verbs  (mur  e[h]onnairc  5,  chifeadh  73,  chanus  144,  ge 
rinneadh  158)  ;  the  o  of  the  particle  do  is  elided  before  verbs 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  /  (d'f[h]urail,  d'iarrainar  158)  ;  the 
particle  do  is  used  with  the  present  tense  to  mark  the  relative 
meaning  of  a  verb  (do  theid  27,  do  labhra  31,  do  labhrus  til  62, 
do  g[h]abhus  tu  64)  ;  the  particle  do  is  used  before  the  form 
tug,  by  analogy  with  the  perfect  tenses  of  other  verbs  (do  t[h]ug 
50,  66,  86,  146)  ;  The  preposition  do  is  not  pronounced  (as 
often  in  the  modern  spoken  language)  before  a  noun  (' chathaibh 


Date 


Metre  ; 
corruption 


Modern 

linguistic 

forms 


(1)  Dubh  Mhac  a'  Diorfaidh  appears  in  a  Donegal  folk-tale  published 
by  John  C.  Ward  in  Gaelic  Jnl.  Y,  p.  •">  sq. 
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165),  or  before  verbal  nouns,  ('dhul  22,  'chose/  155)  ;  modern 
prepositional  forms  are  employed  instead  of  the  corresponding 
classical  forms  (roim[h]e  8,  roim\h\  an  81,  c\h\om  80,  152, 
c[h]um  132,  fare  121,  122,  d/?</  111);  modern  verbal  forms  are 
found  instead  of  the  corresponding  classical  forms  (adubhrns 
17.  raibh,  for  ruibhe,  1."),"));  substantives  are  declined  irregul- 
arly (gen.  sg.  mhuinntir  |  :  arm  sin]  16,  128  |see  below  note  on 
128(1),  gen.  sg.  do  dhul  'of  thy  going'  31,  gen.  sg.  loinn  j  :c[h]om[h]- 
lairw)  41,  gen.  sg.  ddmh  (  :Ronan\  119,  nom.  sg.  sgcimh  [  :jcin\ 
122,  gen.  pi.  (Fein  |  :fvin\  162  [see  below  note  on  162b],  ace.  sg. 
iorghuile  \  :  choire]  129,  dat.  sg.  iorghaile  \  :  oile]  93,  dat.  sg. 
iorghaile  (  :  nimhe]  166).  Various  northern  dialectal  forms  occ- 
urring in  thi'  text  of  this  poem  are  mentioned  supra,  p.,  127  sg., 
in  the  footnote  on  the  scribe's  dialect. 
Emendation  In  view  of  the  corruption  of  the  text  only  the  grosser  faults  have 
as  a  rule  been  noticed  in  the  notes  to  the  particular  lines  below. 


lOd  Aile.  The  Aile  referred  to  is  p  rhaps  the  Ailbhe  Airmdhearg  of 
Acallam  na  Senorach.  This  Ailbhe,  a  member  of  the  Fian,  loved  Fionn's 
daughter.  Fionn  tried  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  King  of  Scotland 
against  her  will.     The  Fian  did  not  permit  it. 

12a     lann   (  :    Cum[h]aill),  recte   the   old   ace.   form    loinn   (KIT    II    10) 

12b     omit  one  mhic. 

17a,  b  The  rime  chianuibh  :  chleirigh  renders  the  reading  of  the  couplet 
suspect. 

18e     ga  criochu  cine'l,  recte  id  crioch  cd  cine'l. 

19d     ndonmhuir,  recte  aoinfhir. 

34a,  42a,  Leigiom,  an  Ulsterisra  for  Leigim  (Lcujim)  :  c/.  S.  6  Searcaigh 
Foghraidheacht  X<X,  153.  |It  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  scribal 
confusion  of  broad  and  slender  which  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of 
nach   ffuighionn    (for   narli   ffuighinn)    144c] 

.'!<sd  For  a  discussion  of  the  tale  ttruidhean  CMise  Corairm,  mentioned 
here,  see  p.  76  sq.  notes  to  XXXV.  The  incident  of  Oisfn's  breaking  a 
goblet  on  Conan's  head  does  not,  however,  occur  in  the  version  of  the 
story   published  by  I'.  Mac  Piakais,  Connradh  na  Gaedhilge,  1912. 

12d  alius,  recte  alliais.  a  by-form  of  a  j  this  (see  example  quoted,  from 
Bk.  of  Fenagh,  Meyeb  Contrib.,  s   v.  adds). 

lib     </i/  aimdhedin,  recte  d&  aimhdhedin. 

51d  sron.  aighihe,  recte  srdin,  aighidh  (as  translated)?  [The  dat.  sg. 
aighidh  gives  good  rime  with  sin..  The  line  :is  ii  stands  in  the  text  might 
be  translated  'on  the  side  of  the  nose  and  of  the  face',  the  gen.  pi.  srdn 
'of  the  nostrils' being  used,  as  often,  lor  the  gen.  sg.  srdna  'of  the  nose'  (<•/.. 
e.  (j..  TBGa  Glossary  s.  />.  srd  ).  'the  gen.  sg.  aighthe  does  not.  however, 
give  rime  with  sin.] 
d  re,  recte  red. 
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93d  This  line  should  probably  read  (as  translated)  ag  sin  cuideachta 
uathmhar  agarbh. 

97d     dhi,  recte  dhcl 

99d     anbhuain  (  :mhoir),  recte  the  alternative  form  anbhoin. 

114c  mic  riogh.  The  classical  language  would  here  require  the  gen. 
pi.  form  mac  riogh  ;  but  mic  as  part  of  a  unified  phrase  mic  riogh,  has  resisted 
declension,  as  often  happens  in  closely  connected  groups  of  words  ('phrase- 
nouns')  in  spoken  Irish. 

116a  The  concealment  of  their  game  every  seventh  year,  and  the 
entertainment  of  the  Fiana  by  Caoilte  mentioned  in  the  following  stanzas, 
remind  one  of  the  magic  deer  which  used  to  be  hunted  fruitlessly  every 
seven  years,  mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  Bmidhean  Eochaidh 
Bhig  Dheirg,  and  Conan's  proposal,  on  the  night  before  the  particular 
hunt  there  mentioned,  that  the  Fian  should  seek  entertainment  from 
Caoilte,  who  is  there  described  as  being  possessed  of  enormous  riches 
(Padruig  6  Briain  Bldithfhleasg  129). 

125c    ghe'ille,  recte  gheillidh.  [But  see  Glossary], 

128d  mhuinntire  (  :fhir).  Perhaps  an  uninflected  form  mhuinntir  should 
be  read  as  in  16d 

134a  grangca  (  -.Fraingce).  The  rime  shows  that  graingce  (see  Glossary) 
should  be  read. 

142d     oirrd[h]eirc,  ( :troid),  recte  the  alternative  form  ordhraic. 

143c  leal  thaoiseach  has  been  translated  as  though  it  were  hath  taoiseach, 
for  an  older  leithe  ,'aoiseach  [or,  with  a  still  older  genitive  of  leath,  leith 
taotseach].     The  phrase,  however,  is  unnatural  and  probably  corrupt. 

151c     (fiadhnuis,  recte  ffiadhnuise. 

153c     dealaidhe,   recte   dealaigh. 

162b  jFian  (  :fein).  The  rime  suggests  that  the  unclassical  form 
fFein  should  be  read  (See  above,  however,  note  on  17a,  b). 

163a     Ionarbh,  recte  narbh. 


LXIII  THE  COMING  OF  THE  DEARG. 


Seosamh  Laoide  has  edited  this  lay  in  his  Fian-laoithe,  p.  39. 
The  sources  of  the  Fian-laoithe  edition  are  certain  unspecified 
R.I. A.  MSS  and  J.  F.  Campbell  Leabhar  na  Feinne  107  sq.  The 
Fian-laoithe  version  sometimes  offers  better  readings  than  the 
Duanaire  Finn  version. 

The  metre  is  loose  Deibhidhe.  The  opening  couplets  are 
occasionally  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach.  Lines  of  eight  and  of 
six  syllables  are  frequent  in  the  Duanaire  version.  Most,  though 
not  all,  of  these  lines  have  the  normal  seven  syllables  in  the 
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Fian-laoithe  version.  (The  following  lines  have  an  irregular 
number  of  syllables  in  both  versions:  2a,  7b,  lib,  13a,  13b, 
14d,  15b,  19a,  23a,  26c,  29b,  33a,  34a,  34b,  38a,  44c,  46a,  46b, 
47a,  54c,  55b,  56a,  57d,  59d,  61a,  61d).  The  riming  of  slender 
syllables  with  broad  is  frequent.  Otherwise  most  of  the  rimes 
followr  classical  laws.  The  following  rimes  suggestive  of  dialectal 
pronunciation  occur  in  the  Duanaire,  but  not  in  the  Fian-laoithe 
version  :  m\h\6ir  :  dheagh-bhiiaidh  1,  mhoir  :  chimin  13,  laoch  : 
{loch  16,  ffioch  :  trcnldoch  20. 
Date  An  analysis  of  the  language  of  those  stanzas  the  true  reading 

of  which  seems  to  be  attainable  from  a  comparison  of  the  two 
texts,  gives  the  following  results.  The  copula  is  not  inflected  in 
16,  24  and  67.  Analytic  forms  of  the  verb  are  used  in  the  2nd 
person  singular  of  the  future  tense  and  in  the  2nd  person  plural 
of  the  perfect  tense  in  15  and  48.  Analytic  forms  of  the  3rd 
person  do  not  occur,  though  there  is  frequent  occasion  for  them. 
No  words  reminiscent  of  Middle  Irish  occur. 

In  stanzas  58  and  59  the  ace.  plural  of  arm  is  na  hairm  not  na 
harma.  No  other  accusative  forms,  that  may  be  controlled  by 
the  rime  or  metre,  occur.  It  seems  probable  that  chum  (not 
dochum)  was  used  by  the  author  of  the  poem  in  stanzas  23  and  45 
(See  below  notes  to  23d,  45b).  He  also  would  seem  to  have  used 
ona  for  6  a,  in  62.  The  vocabulary  is  about  as  ancient  as  that 
of  poem  XL  I.  The  poem  may  therefore  be  assigned  with  some 
probability  to  the  15th  century.  The  use  of  id  timc\h]ioll  in 
stanza  25,  in  the  sense  of  umat  'with  you'  'in  your  company',  is 
noteworthy. 
Emendation  In  the  notes  to  the  particular  lines  that  follow,  Fian-laoithe 
readings  have  sometimes  been  given  to  correct  the  grosser  er- 
rors of  the  Duanaire  text.  In  a  few  instances,  where  it  seemed 
that  an  emended  version  of  the  Duanaire  reading  might  help  in 
indicating  the  true  reading,  conjectural  emendation  has  been 
made.  No  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  to  construct  a 
critical  text. 


lc    da,    recte   do    (Fian-laoithe). 

•4a  tliacht,  a  dialectal  spelling  for  ttidheachi  (ttuidheachf),  commented 
on  supra  p.  128,  I.  21  of  note,  recti'  Iteachtl  (Fian-laoithe) 

5b  chobhairbhain.  The  scribe,  as  often  (see  note  on  his  dialect,  p.  129), 
has  here  inflected  the  first  component  of  a  compound  word  as  well  as 
the  final  component.  Fian-laoithe  has  chubharbhain,  bul  if  cubhai  is  to  be 
given  its  classical  disyllabic  pronunciation  [cuvar,  as  distinguished  from 
the  modern  southern  cur  and  the  modern  Donegal  cur),  the  line  is  too  long 
bv  a  syllable. 
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8b  ngruadhndearg.  The  scribe  has  here,  as  often,  treated  both 
components  of  a  compound  word  as  being  subject  to  eclipsis  (cf.  inflection 
of  both  components  noted  supra,  note  to   5b). 

8d     mhilidhe    (  mgloine),    recte    chathaighe    (cf.    Duanaire    Finn,    Pt.    1, 
poem  I,  st.  39)  (chathaidhe  Fian-Iaoithe). 
10c     ordhuidhe,  recte  ordha  (Fian-laoithe). 

12a  Raighne  na  roda,  recte  Raighne  Roda  (Fian-laoithe).  Seosamh 
Laoide  suggests  with  probability  that  Roda  stands  for  *R6ddha  '  way- 
clearing.' 

13c,  d      sinn    (  :Eiri[o]nn),  recte  the  alternative  form  sionn'l 
14a     As  an,  recte   'san'l 

14d     airdrioghd[h]acht,  recte  airdrighe  (Fian-laoithe). 
1Gb     /loch  (  :ldoch),  recte  fraoch  (Fian-laoithe). 

17b  ardf[h]lalh  (  :fear).  Both  the  rime  and  the  unusal  form  of  the  gen. 
sg.  show  this  couplet  to  be  corrupt.  A  better  reading  is  given  in  Fian- 
laoithe  (Omit  mhoir  in  Fian-laoithe?). 

20c     ffioch  (  :trenldoch),  recte  bhfraoeh  (Fian-laoithe). 
21c     dobh  recte  dob  ;   chleas  'of  feats'    This  word  is  not  wanted  by  the 
sense  and  increases  the  line  to  eight  syllables.  It  is  omitted  in  Fian-laoithe. 
22c     rodg[h]lan,  better  roghlan  (Fian-laoithe). 

23b  creapall,  recte  'chreapall.  Fian-laoithe  reads  do  chreapuill,  but 
the  do  must  be  elided  if  the  line  is  to  be  reduced  to  seven  syllables  ;  unless 
perhaps  an  should  be  omitted  before  Chaoil. 

23d  cum.  For  gluaisis..  cum  :  Fian-laoithe  reads  freagras...  um, 
which  is  hard  to  translate.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Duanaire 
reading  Is  correct,  and  that  the  unclassical  form  c[h]um  (for  dochum) 
appeared  in  the  original. 

25a       's  na  gala  (  :cheangol),  better  san  deabhaidh  (Fian-laoithe),  which 
considerably  improves  the  rime. 
27a     Tig,  recte  Tdinigl 

28c  dronn-b[h]rait  (o  written  above  d,  normally  the  sign  of  an  omitted 
r),  translated  as  though  it  were  donnbhrait  (Fian-laoithe  reading). 

30a  The  lack  of  concord  between  the  verb,  and  the  noun,  and  the  form 
thre'nfheara  for  the  nora.  pi.,  show  this  line  to  be  corrupt.  The  Fian-laoithe 
reading  is  gluaisid  treinfhir  Innse  Fail. 

30c  ligidh.  The  classical  form  is  tig.  Fian-laoithe  reads  agus  tig. 
This  reading  increases  the  number  of  syllables  to  eight.  The  true  reading 
is  probably  is  tig 

32c     gon,  recte  gan  (Fian-laoithe). 
34b     Cormaic,  recte  a  Chormaic  (Fian-laoithe). 
35c     is,  recte  's  ni  (Fian-laoithe). 

38b  thuil,  recte  do  thuit  or  tuitis.  Fian-laoithe  reads  tuileas  and 
omits  sin  after  ced. 

39a     do-chonnraic,  recte  do-chonnaire  (Fian-laoithe). 

39b     airligh  (  -.Teamhra),  better  dcablitha  (Fian-laoithe). 

41a     Failm,  recte  Feilm  'a  helmet'  (Fian-Laoithe)  (See  infra  Glossary 
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to  Duanaire  Finn)  ?     The  line  lacks  a  syllable  :  insert  Baoi  before  feilm  ? 

42a,  b     Jfaichthe  :  choirighthe,  recte  jfaidhche  [or  ffaithche]  :  choraighthe. 

45b     cum.  Fian-laoithe's  dochum  gives  eight  syllables. 

50a  Conan  mac  in  Leith,  here  supposed  to  be  killed  by  the  invading 
Dearg  mac  Droichil,  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  single  combat  with  Aodh 
Rinn,  his  wife's  father,  in  poem  I  of  Duanaire  Finn  :  see  supra,  p.  6. 

52b  mheirg  sdorsndtli  sroil,  recte  mheirge  sdor  sroiH  (mheirge  saorshroil 
Fian-laoithe). 

59a  do  chlaoidhe  G[h\uill,  a  new  form  for  do  chlodh  Ghuill,  modelled  on 
claidhe,  the  verbal  noun  of  claidhim  -I  dig',  which  in  Early  Modern  Irish 
influenced  the  spelling  and  inflection  of  cloim  'I  subdue'  (see  Glossary). 

59b     Omit  do  (Fian-laoithe). 

63a  Did  the  first  hearers  of  the  poem  see  here  a  reference  which  is  not 
clear  to  all  modern  readers'?  I  believe  they  did.  In  another  story, 
tlie  plot  of  which  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  the  plot  of  this  poem  (1), 
Luchtra  Iollain  Iolchrothaigh  mac  Riogh  na  hEaspdine  (ed.  by  Tomas  6 
Gallchobhair,  in  Gadaidhe  Gear  na  Geamh-oidhche,  triur  comhdhalta  do 
Chuallacht  Chuilm  Cille  do  sholathruigh,  published  by  Gill,  Dublin, 
1915,  p.  49),  Fionn  keeps  the  invader,  Iollann,  awake  all  night  by  making 
him  tell  stories  (p.  57  sq.),  so  that  the  Fian  champion,  who  in  the  Iol- 
lann story  is  Osgar,  may  have  the  advantage  of  having  had  a  good  night's 
rest  over  his  opponent  in  the  next  day's  battle.  The  same  motif  occurs 
in  a  Kerry  orally  preserved  tale  about  Osgar  (Imlheachta  an  Oireachtais 
1900,  p.  70  sq.)  ;  again  about  Osgar  in  a  Kilkenny  tale  of  the  same  type 
(Trans.  Kilk.  Arch.  Soc.  II  101)  ;  about  Goll  (ZCP  XIX  148)  in  the  Galway 
tales,  Critheagla  gan  Eagla  (referred  to  supra,  p.  xxi,  footnote,  §  5),  and 
Loinnir  mac  Leabhair  (ed.  S.  Mac  Giollarnath,  1936,  p.  35).  lo  tlu>s 
the  motif  was  once  so  well-known  that  mere  reference  to  the  invader's 
being  deprived  of  sleep,  as  in  stanza  63  of  the  present  poem,  was  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  a  picture  in  the  hearers'  minds  of  the  invader  being 
tricked  into  passing  his  nights  in  storytelling  while  Goll  slept. 

63b  na  ndearg  ngruadhchorcra,  recte  na  ngruadh  ndeargchorcra  (Fian- 
Jaoithe). 

63d  The  form  bhiadh,  for  do  bheidis,  renders  this  line  suspect.  Fian- 
laoithe  has  an  equally  unsatisfactory  reading. 


(1)  The  type  of  plot  in  question  may  be  summarized  thus:  a  strange, 
exceedingly  powerful,  invader  comes  to  Ireland  :  he  defeats  many  of 
the  Fiana,  but  is  finally  himself  defeated  by  one  of  the  Fiana,  usually 
Goll  or  Osgar.  Poems  LXII,  LXIII,  LXIY,  LXVII,  of  Duanaire  Finn 
belong  to  this  type  ;also  the  poem  about  Magnus,  beginning  a  chleirigh 
chanas  na  sailm  (S.  Laoidi;  Fian-laoithe,  p.  70  :  R.  Th.  Christians]  n 
Vikings,  p.  2.S.'<).  The  similar  poems  about  Tailc  mac  Trcoin  and  Mear- 
gach  (Oss.  Soc.  IV,  65,  '.'.");  T.  6  Donnchadha  Fil.  Fian.,  p.  70),  and 
that  about  the  Moighre  (or'  Laidhre')  Borb  (T.  6  Donnchadha  Fil.Fian., 
p.  96),  arc  similar,  but  introduce  also  an  unwilling  bride,  who  seeks  for  help. 
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66c     thuit  recte  tuitis  or  do  thuit  (Fian-laoithe)  (x)  ;    uainne,  recte  uainn? 
67b     gnaithfeindibh,    translated  as  though    it    were    ghndithfhianaibh. 


LXIV  GOLL'S  TOMB  AND  THE  COMING  OF  MAGNUS 


That  the  text  of  this  poem  as  given  in  Duanaire  Finn  is  corr- 
upt is  evident  from  the  notes  to  the  particular  lines  below,  where, 
by  comparison  with  the  readings  of  other  MSS,  and  by  some 
obvious  conjectural  emendation,  most  of  the  unmetrical  lines 
and  unclassical  forms  of  the  Duanaire  text  have  been  removed. 
[The  text  of  the  following  lines  still,  however,  remains  unsatis- 
factory, Id,  lid,  23c,  25b,  26,  35c,  38c]  No  Mid.  Ir.  forms  occur. 
The  vocabulary  is  suggestive  of  a  date  in  the  15th  century. 

The  metre  is  as  in  poem  LIV  (2).  Stanzas  18  to  20,  which  are 
in  loose  Rannaigheacht  Mhor,  have  clearly  been  interpolated. 
[Stanza  19  occurs  only  in  Duanaire  Finn.  Stanzas  18  and  20 
occur  in  only  two  MSS  outside  Duanaire  Finn.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  in  the  notes  to  make  the  interpolated  stanzas 
conform  to  classical  standards  of  language  or  metre.] 

The  Duanaire  Finn  version  of  the  poem,  with  variant  readings 
from  sixteen  other  MSS,  all  later  than  Duanaire  Finn,  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  R.  Th.  Christiansen  The  Vikings  and  the 
Viking  Wars  in  Irish  and  Gaelic  Tradition,  Oslo,  1931  (text, 
not  altogether  accurate,  p.  312  ;  variant  readings,  p.  316  ;  notes 
on  the  MSS,  etc.,  p.  156  ;  translation,  p.  158  ;  commentary, 
p.  160).  All  citations  from  MSS,  other  than  the  Duanaire  Fi^'1 
MS,  given  in  the  notes  below,  have  been  taken  from  Dr.  Christian 
sen's  valuable  list  of  variant  readings. 

A  Scottish  version  of  this  poem  is  to  be  found  in  the  Reli- 
quiae Celticae  of  the  Rev.  A.  Camkron,  I,  p.  365  sq. 

Magnus  Barelegs,  king  of  Norway,  invaded  Ireland  in  two 
successive  years  (1101,  1102).  He  was  killed  in  the  course  of 
the  second  raid.  As  the  last  of  the  Norse  invaders  he  impres- 
sed himself  on  the  popular  mind,  so  that  Magnus  is  not  infre- 
quent in  Ossianic  literature  as  the  name  of  Norse  kings.  The 
present  poem  may  be  based  on  a  vague  memory  of  his  second 


Date  ; 
corruption 


Metre  ; 
interpola- 
tion 


Other  ed. 


Scottish 
version 

Magnus 
Barelegs 


(1)  The  singular  verb  is  governed  by  a  plural  noun  ;  but  the  plural  noun 
is  preceded  by  a  numeral  :  cf.  supra  note  to  LVIII  13a. 

(2)  The  following  rimes  which  occur  in  the  Duanaire  version  may  be  of 
dialectal  interest:  Jheil:Oisin  16,  ri  :Aodh  18,   Fhinn:  Lein  20. 
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expedition.  The  question  is  discuss.ed  by  Dr.  Christiansen 
Vikings,  p.  401  sq.  |It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  Maine 
of  Acallam  na  Sendrach,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Christiansen  (pp. 
88,  401),  is  connected  with  .Magnus.] 


Id  re  roiph  imarb[h]aidh  (  :atd).  The  bad  rime,  the  imclassical  form 
roibh,  and  the  unnatural  construction,  show  that  these  words  are  corrupt. 

2a     mhear,  recte  mhir  (  \domhain)1 

3a,  b     is.  In  each  line  the  metre  shows  that  agus  is  required. 
3c     Iollann,  recte  Gull  (with  one  MS). 

4a     Omit  naoi-1 

4d     is,  recte  agus'l 

5a     Do  gabhamar,  recte  Do  gabhsam  ? 

5d     'gabha.il  geillidh,  recte  (with  good  -MS  support)  do  ghabhdil  ghiall. 

6b     iomarcadh,  recte  iomad  (some  MSS.) 

6c     omit  (with  most  .MSS)  iad. 

8c     do  /o/sc,  better  do  loisc  se?  (The  line  as  it  stands  lacks  a  syllable) 

9d  To  avoid  the  impossible  prepositional-accusative  form  airdri  (go- 
verned by  leis  an),  riming  with  clili.  one  is  inclined  to  accept  the  reading 
ttuitfeadh  (supported  by  a  few  MSS)  instead  of  ttroidfeadh,  and  to  emend 
to  an  l-airdri  (nom.  case)  :  go  ttuitfeadh  leis  an  t-airdri.  The  couplet  might 
then  be  translated  '  and  he  promised  that,  with  his  left  hand,  the  High 
King  should  be  slain  by  him.' 

10a  fios,  recte  sgc'ala  (some  MSS).  For  the  lack  of  a  preposition  to 
connect  fios  in  the  Duanaire  Finn  reading  with  the  verbal  noun  phrase 
beginning  Mag[h]nus,  see  the  similar  disconnected  construction  of  cead 
with  a  verbal  noun  mentioned  in  the  notes  to  poem  XXIII,  p.  55. 

11a     As,  recte  'S? 

lib  For  d'Fhionn  mar  Cumhaill,  read  some  phrase  such  as  do  mhorm- 
hac  Cumhailll     [Cf.  emendation  of  13b,  in  the  note  to  13d  infra.] 

lie     an  tir,  recte  an  tirse  (one  MS). 

lid  mhuinnlior  (:fhior).  The  form  mhuinnlir  would  be  more  classi- 
cal but  disimproves  the  rime. 

12a  Read  Do  thriallsam  imtheacht  ami  sin  'We  set  about  departing 
then'  (reading  suggested  by  many  MSS). 

12b      '.s,    recte    is? 

12b  na  fir,  recte  ar  muinlir'l  (cf.  ar  muintear,  said  by  Dr.  Christiansen 
to  be  the  reading  of  many  MSS). 

12c  Head  iad  ag  dul  ar  bharr  na  dionn  '  They  were  going  over  the  waves' 
(There  is  MS  suppoii  for  every  word  of  this  reading,  but  the  reading  as  a 
whole  occurs  in  no   MS). 

13d  £ire  ( ifhir  ):  no  obvious  emendation  suggests  itself .  H  we  transfer 
a  Fhinn  from  1 3b  to  the  end  <>f  13c  to  replace  a  fhir  and  if  we  read  for  £ire 
the  classical  accusative  form  £irinn,  line  13b  will  have  to  be  altered. 
For  a  Fhinn  in  13b.    most  MSS  read  d'Fhionn:    this  reading,     however, 
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makes  the  line  (13b)  a  syllable  too  short.  Perhaps  for  d'Fhionn  mhac 
Cumhaill  (many  MSS),  the  original  poet  had  some  vaguer  phrase,  such 
as  do  mhormhac  Cumhaill.  If  so,  stanza  13  may  have  originally  been 
something  like  this  : 

Fiafraighis   Iollann  tre  fheirg 

do  mhormhac  Cumhaill  airmdheirg  : 

cred  do  rug  oraibh,  a  Fhinn, 

far  fhagbhais  damsa  fiirinn? 

[The  reading  oraibh,  for  ort,  in  13c,  occurs  in  no  MS.] 

14c     geilleadh,  recte  geilll 

14d     Omit  (with  most  MSS)  a '  his'. 

15a  Gd  ffuil,  recte  caidhe  (which  has  the  same  meaning)?  [The  poets 
disapproved  of  cd  {gd),  in  the  sense  of  edit  i  'where'  (IGT  I  16)  ;  and  ffuil 
would  probably  have  been  made  plural  to  agree  with  maithe,  thus  increa- 
sing the  number  of  syllables  beyond  the  required  number.  In  the  follo- 
wing verses  Gd  ffuil  should  probably  be  changed  to  caidhe  in  every  in- 
stance.] 

16b  Read  Oisin  's  Osgar  go  ndeighmhe'in  '  Oisin  and  upright  Osgar' 
(reading  suggested  by  many  MSS). 

16c     claoidhis,  recte  chlaoidhios. 

17c     Insert  is  'and'  at  the  beginning  of  the  line? 

17d     Insert  (with  most  MSS)  cruaidh  after  Cairi[o]ll. 

18a  Chaoilti,  recte  Caoilte  ;  'c[h]oisgfeadh  :  the  classical  form  would  be 
do  choisgfeadh. 

21c     Omit  (with  some  MSS)   dob. 

22c     suil  do  c[h]laoidhfitear,  recte  suil  chlaoidhfidhear'! 

22d  don  fhior  [no  variants  cited  by  Dr.  Christiansen],  recte  an  fhir 
(  :a   ttalmhain)1 

22d     cuiridh,   recte   cuirfidh   (with   some   MSS)? 

23b     duine,  recte  neach  (two  MSS). 

23c  Corrupt  :  buille  rimes  with  itself  ;  the  sense  requires  le  before  treise, 
as  in  most  MSS,  but  even  without  le  the  line  is  too  long. 

24  This  whole  quatrain  is  corrupt.  With  the  help  of  the  other  MSS 
it  might  be  reconstructed  thus  (be'im,  for  buille,  is  purely  conjectural) : 

Ge  ro  hoileadh  Maghnus  mor 
'na  mhac  ardfhlatha  gan  bhron, 
cread  nach  biiailfeadh  laoch  eile 
beim  air  i  n-am  iorghaile? 

Though  great  Magnus  was  reared  as  the  son  of  an  unsorrowing  noble 
prince,  why  should  another  warrior  not  strike  a  blow  upon  him  in  time 
of  battle?  [24d  iorghaile,  corruptly  used  as  dative  singular  in  the  Duanaire 
Finn  text :  for  other  instances  of  the  use  of  this  genitive  form  for  the  dat. 
and  ace,  see  poem  LXII  93,  129,  166.] 

25b     loinn.     See    below    note    on    38c. 

26     The     whole    quatrain     shows   signs     of  corruption     (cf.  the  rime 
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gheilleadh  :  de'na  ;  the  unclassical  form  'char  for  do  chur  ;  and  the  unnatu- 
ral phrasing).  It  is  not  easy  to  reconstruct  the  original  text  from  the  MSS 
cited  by  Dr.  Christiansen. 

27c  For  the  bad  rime  theach  :  Connacht,  no  variants  from  good  MSS 
are  recorded  by  Dr.   Christiansen. 

27d  chuirfinn,  recte  (with  most  MSS)  the  classical  form  do  chuirfinn 
(The  line  as  it  stands  lacks  a  syllable). 

30c     For  gomadh  fearr  leis  read  is  fearr  Horn  (two  MSS). 

30b  Read  nd  maith  an  taUnhan  troimghil  'than  the  wealth  of  the 
heavy  bright  world'  (all  changes,  except  maith  for  maithius,  well  suppor- 
ted by  MSS). 

31a  ar  a'  traigh,  recte  sa  traighl  [For  the  use  of  the  preposition 
i  n-  in  such  phrases  see  Windisch  Worlerbuch  s.  v,  Irdg.] 

31c     Omit  uathal 

31  d  The  aspiration  of  the  initial  shows  that  thinntighe  qualifies  the 
fern.  nom.  sg.  morshlaim  (not  the  gen.  sg.  theineadh,  as  the  translation 
suggests). 

32b  ccneasuibh,  recte  ccneas  (most  MSS)  ;  caithnimhneach,  recte 
n  imlmeach  ? 

33a  Cuirdis.  The  classical  form  would  be  do  chuirdis.  Should  cuirid 
be  read?     [But  see  Gloss,  ro].  For  ceatha  read  (with  most  MSS)  cioth. 

34a  Read  buailis  Iollann  beim  tar  aw  (?)  '  lollann  delivered  a  blow 
backwards'  (roughly  the  reading  of  most  MSS). 

34c  an  lamh  gniomach  ghlan  (  :  talm[h]ain),  recte  a  classical  ace.  form 
an  laimh  ngniomhaigh  nglain  ? 

34d     go  thalmain,  recte  gus  an  talmhain  (with  five  MSS). 

35c     There  is  no  obvious  way  of  reducing  the  number  of  syllables. 

37c     is,  recte  agus. 

37d  For  fartrach,  Camog,  and  Guillionn  (aliler  Cuilleann),  the  three 
daughters  of  Conaran  Corr,  see  supra  note  to  XXXV  ll'Jd.  Coll  slew 
them  at  Bruidhean  Cheise  Corainn. 

38d     is,    recte    's? 

38b     is,  recte  's. 

38c  loinn(:  Lochlann),  recte  lannl  Lann  is  normally  fern,  and  should 
in  the  classical  language,  have  a  dat.  and  ace.  loinn  as  in  the  lext  :  but 
in  stanza  25  above,  and  in  poem    LXII  41,  it  is  declined  as  a  masc.  o-stem. 

38d     is,  recte  's? 

39b  chuireadh.  The  classical  form  do  chuireadh  would  increase  the 
line  to  eight  syllables.  Some  reading  such  as  Cwadh  nwr  cosgar  ccalma 
•  «reat  warrior  of  brave  victories'  is  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Duanaire  Finn  reading  with  the  variants  cited  by  Dr.  Christiansen.  [For 
chuireadh  see  Glossary  s.v.  ro.] 
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The  crisp  style  of  this  poem,  and  the  correctness  of  its  language 
according  to  classical  standards  (1),  suggest  that  it  is  earlier 
than   the   latest   stratum   of   lays   contained   in   the  Duanaire. 

The  vocabulary  is  comparatively  modern.  Only  four  or  five 
words  occur  in  the  whole  nineteen  stanzas  that  might  present 
difficulty  to  one  acquainted  with  the  modern  spoken  language. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  poem  was  written  in  the  early 
fifteenth  century.  That  at  any  rate  it  was  in  existence  by 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  is  shown  by  its  occurrence 
in  the  early  sixteenth  century  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore.  The 
peculiarly  spelt  version  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore 's  Book  (A. 
Cameron  Rel.  Celt.  I  76  sq.)  has  been  transposed  to  normal 
spelling  by  L.  C.  Stern,  ZCP,  I,  pp.  294  ff.,  accompanied  by  very 
full  notes.  Stern  has  also  given  for  comparison  the  Duanaire 
version,  with  variants  from  the  Edinburgh  MS  version  printed 
in  A.  Cameron's  Rel.  Celt.  I  116  sq.  (a)  A  version  from  a  19th 
century  MS  has  been  published  by  F.  N.  Robinson,  in  Modern 
Philology,  I,  pp.  145-157.  This  version  I  have  been  unable  to 
consult.  [It  has  been  reviewed,  ZCP  IV  582.]  In  it,  it  is 
Oisin's  wife  who  appears  as  the  chastest  woman  of  the  Fiana  (3). 


Date  and 
biblio- 
graphy 


(1)  Some  unclassical  forms  are  corrected  in  the  notes  to  the  particular 
lines  infra,  The  forms  gad'  bheir  til  in  stanza  6  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
corruption. 

(2)  Both  the  transposition  to  normal  spelling  of  the  text  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  text  of  the  Duanaire 
Finn  version,  might  be  improved  in  details. 

(3)  This  exoneration  of  Oisin's  wife  is  doubtless  a  late  addition.  Not 
alone  do  the  oldest  versions  of  the  Irish  poem  on  the  Cloak  contradict  it, 
but  also  the  following  little  poem,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  older  than 
the  poem  on  the  Cloak.  It  is  from  BIA  MS  B  IV  1,  p.  126a,  written  by 
the  late  17th  century  Connacht  scribe  Daibhi  6  Duibhgeannain  : 

Raith  na  Suirghi  siiid  san  sliabh  : 

fa  minic  an  Fhfan  da  fios  : 
as  aithne  dhamh  mar  do  fuair  Fionn 

aoinbhean  ar  a  chionn  san  lios. 
As  me  Oisin  mo-miar  : 

fada  mo  shuan  tar  eis  caich  : 
on  16  teasta  Fionn  na  bhFian 

nochar  fhedus  triall  san  Raith. 
Ni  b[h]f;n7  aoinbhean  aunsa  b[h]Fein, 
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The  magic  cloak  is  mentioned  in  at  least  two  other  Ossianic 
contexts  :  in  Cath  na  Suirghe  (see  extracts  from  the  version  in 
RIA  MS  23  K  18  given  by  T.  P.  Cross  in  his  article  in  Mod.  Ph. 
X,  p.  9  sq.)  ;  and  in  the  version  of  T6ra.ighea.cht  Dtarmada  agus 
Ghrdinne,  edited,  Gadelica  I  83  sq.,  by  J.  H.  Lloyd,  from  the 
version  sent  in  by  Amhlaoibh  0  Loingsigh  (Humphrey  Lynch) 
of  Coolea,  Ballyvourney,  Co.  Cork,  to  an  Oireachtas  competition 
in  1910.  Amhlaoibh  0  Loingsigh's  version  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  'folk-tale'.  It  was,  as  is  said,  Gadelica  I  84,"  consid- 
erably elaborated  by  the  collector".  The  collector  (Amhlaoibh  6 
Loingsigh)  has  told  me  personally  that,  although  no  incident 
in  it  was  completely  invented  by  himself,  he  himself  had  never 
heard  a  story  exactly  like  the  story  he  sent  in  for  the  compe- 
tition. Donacha  Beag  G"  Dubinin  was  his  main  authority  for 
most  of  the  incidents.  Donacha  Beag,  as  I  have  been  told  by 
his  son  Tadhg  Dhonacha  Bhig,  himself  a  fine  story-teller,  owned 
'old  books'  from  which  he  derived  some  of  his  stories.  That 
the  ultimate  source  for  the  introduction  of  the  cloak  incident 
into  Toraigheacht  Diarmada  agus  Ghrainne  is  a  version  of  the 
poem  preserved  in  Duanaire  Finn  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
stanza  18  of  the  Duanaire  poem  is  quoted  in  it  in  a  broken  down 
form  (Gadelica  I  98).  Grainne  takes  the  place  of  Mac  Reithe's 
wife  as  the  chastest  woman  of  the  Fiana !  The  failure  of  the 
cloak  to  cover  her  little  toe,  and  the  kiss  stolen  by  Diarmaid, 
are  mentioned.  The  stealing  of  the  kiss  by  Diarmaid  was  doubtless 
the  incidental]  the  poem  which  led  Amhlaoibh  6  Loingsigh,  or  one 
of  the  story-tellers  from  whom  he  derived  the  matter  of  his 
story,  to  think  that  the  cloak  story  was  connected  with  the  story 
of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne.  A  version  of  the  Duanaire  Finn 
poem  is  probably  also  the  source  from  which  the  cloak  incident 
was  introduced  into  Cath  na  Suirghe.  There  the  cloak  is  used 
to  test  the  chastity  of  the  wives  of  a  group  of  magic  enemies 
of  the  Fiana. 


acht  bean  .Mine  Reithe  (s^cl  aith), 
nach  dearna  iomlaold  le  fear 

7  nach  raibhe  seal  san  Raith. 
Ra/t|h]  na  S. 
That  fort  upon     the  mountain  is  the  Fort  of  Courtship:  often  did  the 
Fian  visit   it.     I  know  how  Fionn  found  a  woman  awaiting  him  in  the 

fori  rcss. 

I,   alas,   am   Oisin  :   long   is  my  slumber  after  all  have  gone.      From   the 
daj  thai  Fionn  departed,  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  t"  the  fori. 

Excepl   .Mac  Reithe's  wife,  there  is  no  woman  in  the  Fian  but  made  a 
change  as  regards  her  husband  (?)  and  was  for  a  time,  in  the  fort. 
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The  relation  of  the  Duanaire  Finn  poem  to  the  various  versions 
of  the  story  of  the  chastity-testing  mantle  brought  to  King 
Arthur's  court  has  been  discussed  at  length  by  L.  C.  Stern, 
ZCP  I  294  sq.,  and  by  Professor  Tom  Peete  Cross,  Modern  Philol- 
ogy X  289  sq.,  and  XVI  649  sq. 

Objects  which  test  the  chastity  of  those  who  come  into 
contact  with  them  are  common  in  the  folklore  of  Indo-European 
peoples  (cf.  parallels  cited  by  F.  J.  Child  English  and  Scottish 
popular  ballads  I  271  sq.).  Chastity-testing  objects  mentioned 
in  Middle  Irish  and  Modern  Irish  literature,  and  certain  objects 
which  were  used  in  a  similar  way  to  test  truth,  are  cited  by 
Professor  T.  P.  Cross,  Mod.  Phil  X  292  sq.,  and  by  Professor 
T.  F.  O'Rahilly,  Gadelica  I  246  sq.  [Cf.  also  references  in 
Prof.  Stith  Thompson's  Motif-index,  III,  1934,  «  H  411.7  ».] 
Professor  Cross  points  out  that  these  objects  are  in  Irish  litera- 
ture other-world  objects.  [He  seems  to  imply  that  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  chastity-testing  objects  of  other  literatures.] 
The  mantle  in  the  Arthurian  story  is  usually  represented  as 
belonging  to  a  fairy  woman  :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  other- 
world  object.  This  may  lend  support  to  the  conclusion  already 
arrived  at  by  other  scholars  (1),  that  the  Arthurian  mantle 
story  is  Celtic  in  origin. 

Stern  accepts  the  theory  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  mantle  story, 
believing  it  to  have  come  from  Wales  to  Brittany,  and,  from 
Brittany  to  have  spread  with  the  Arthurian  romances  to  other 
countries.  The  English  Arthurian  ballad  of  The  Boy  and  the  Mantle 
(16th  century?  See  F.  J.  Child  English  and  Scottish  Popular 
Ballads  I  257  sq.,  V  289,  col.  a)  is,  in  Stern's  opinion,  based  on 
fresh  borrowing  from  a  Welsh  source  (2).  Stern  believes  that 
the  Irish  poem  is  based  either  on  the  English  poem,  or  on  its  suppo- 
sed Welsh  source  (8). 


Chastity- 
cloak  in 
Arthurian 
romance 


Arthurian 
cloak-story 
Celtic    in 
origin  ? 


Duanaire 

poem 

based  on 

English  or 

Welsh 

(Stern) ? 


(1)  Especially  O.  Warnatsch  Der  Mantel,  a  work  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  consult.  I  have  also  been  unable  to  consult  Ulrich  von  Zatzik- 
hoven's  Lanzelet,  ed.  Hahn,  5746-6135  (late  12th  century  German  version), 
and  the  Old  French  lai  of  Le  Mantel  Maulaille,  ed.  Michel,  in  F.  Wolf 

Ueber  die  Lais,  342  sq. 

(2)  Stern's  chief  argument  in  favour  of  fresh  borrowing  from  the  Welsh 
is  the  form  of  the  name  Sir  Craddock,  which  he  holds  can  only  have  come 
from  the  Welsh  Caradawc,  being  unlike  the  French  Carados.  But  might 
not  the  change  have  been  based  on  earlier  English  mentions  of  Sir  Craddock, 
such  as  that  in  line  3455  sq.,  of  the  Morte  Arthurc,  ed.  E.  Brock,  Early 
English  Text  Society,  O.  S.  VIII,  1871  ? 

(3)  That  the  Irish  poem  is  more  closely  related  to  the  English  poem  than 
to  any  other  known  medieval  version  of  the  story  is  clear  from  the  fact 
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Duanaire        Professor  Cross,  on  the  other  hand,  not  alone  accepts  a  Celtic 

independent 0rigin   for  the  Artnurian  st°ry,   but  suggests  (Mod.   Phil.   XVI, 
of  English   649)  that  the  Irish  poem  is  independent  of  Welsh,  English,    and 
a°d  w®lsh  continental,  versions,  being  rather  a  native  Irish-Celtic  development 
of  a  native  traditional  tale. 

After  Stern  had  written  his  study,  but  before  Professor  Cross 
had  written  his,  Gaston  Paris  (Romania  XXVIII  219,  footnote  3) 
had  made  the  same  suggestion  as  Professor  Cross,  without, 
however,  advancing  arguments  to  support  it.  Also  before 
Professor  Cross  had  written,  Professor  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  had  refer- 
red to  the  subject  in  a  passing  way,  apparently  accepting  Stern's 
conclusions,  seeing  that  he  speaks  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights  as  having  been"  hibernicised  into  Fionn  and  the  Fiana" 
(Gadelica  I  247). 

Was  the  Irish  poem  written  in  imitation  of  the  source  (x)  of 
the  English  ballad,  or  is  the  Irish  poem  an  independent  native 
development  of  a  Celtic  story? 
Arguments  The  argument  for  regarding  the  Irish  poem  as  having  been 
borrowed  is  its  general  similarity  to  the  continental  versions, 
and  particularly  its  similarity  to  the  English  ballad  in  the  little- 
toe  incident.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  themes  more 
complicated  that  that  of  the  visit  of  a  fairy-woman  to  a  king's 
court  with  a  chastity-testing  mantle,  and  of  the  disgrace  of  all 
the  women  in  the  court  except  one  —  and  even  incidents  as  defin- 
ite as  the  failure  of  the  cloak  to  cover  the  little  toe  of  the  almost- 
chaste  woman  —  have  been  preserved  in  different  Indo-European 
countries  by  independent  folk-tradition  (2). 


for  Stern's 
view 


that  they  both  agree,  against  all  other  known  versions,  in  making  the 
heroine's  little  toe  remain  uncovered  (cf.  Duanaire  Finn  version,  stanzas 
16,  17). 

(1)  If  my  dating  of  the  Irish  poem  to  the  early  15th  century  is  correct, 
the  Irish  poem  can  hardly  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  the  English 
ballad. 

(2)  E.g.  the  story  of  the  ass-eared  [Irish  version 'horse-eared']  king, 
whose  secret  is  discovered  by  his  barber,  who  tells  it  to  an  irrational 
object,  which  object  substitutes  the  barber's  words  for  its  natural  sound, 
and  thus  makes  the  secret  known.  This  story  is  told,  probably  indepen- 
dently, in  Greek  of  Midas,  and  in  Irish  of  a  Labhraidh  (Sge'alaigheaclit 
Chiitinn,  ed.  0.  Bergin,  3d  ed.,  p.  ix  and  story  1  ;  cf.  RC  II  197,  VI 
248  ;  J.  H.  Lloyd  Sgealaidhe  Oirghiall,  1 1  05,  p.  11;  E.  (')  Tuathail  Sg. 
Mhuinlir  Luinigh,  p.  112  f.,  which  partly  corresponds  to  the  episode  of 
Cian  and  the  Worm  in  Toruigheacht  Diarmada  7  Ghrdinne  ;  P.  Kennedy, 
Leg.  FicL,  1866,  p.  248),  and  also  of  an  Eochaidh  (ed.  K.  Meyer,  Otia 
Mers.,  Ill,  1!)03,  p.  46).   Other  examples  of  agreement  in  plot,  or  detail, 
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There  is  another  argument,  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
used,  for  regarding  the  Irish  story  as  having  been  borrowed 
from  the  Arthurian.  The  main  element  in  this  argument  is 
the  prominence  given  to  the  wives  in  the  poem.  Is  not  this 
more  in  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  Arthurian  literature  than 
with  the  tradition  of  Ossianic  literature? 

The  chief  argument  for  regarding  the  Irish  poem  as  having  Arguments 
been  developed  from  native  origins  is  the  excellent  way  in  which  for^g^sss 
it  fits  in  with  Ossianic  tradition  in  some  details.  Thus  the  stealing 
of  a  kiss  by  Diarmaid  is  well  in  accordance  with  his  character  ; 
for  Diarmaid  is  constantly  represented  in  Ossianic  literature 
as  the  darling  of  women.  Moreover  Professor  Cross  believes 
that  the  stanza  from  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  given 
infra  in  the  note  to  stanza  18  of  Duanaire  Finn,  contains  an 
important  element  of  the  original  tradition,  namely  the  desire 
for  vengeance  of  a  cast-off  fairy  mistress,  necessary  to  the  story 
in  order  to  supply  a  motive  for  the  bringing  of  the  cloak.  Many 
instances  of  the  vengefulness  of  cast-off  fairy  mistresses  are  ci- 
ted by  Professor  Cross  from  Irish  literature  and  folklore  (Mod. 
Phil.  XVI  657  sq.).  The  fairy  mistress  mentioned  in  the  stanza 
in  question,  the  daughter  of  the  Dearg,  was  well  known  to  Oss- 
ianic tradition  as  having  once  been  a  fairy  mistress  of  Fionn's 
(cf.  LL  facs.  164,  col.  1,  upper  margin  ;  cf.  also  Ac.  na  Sen.,  ed. 
Stokes,  1.  51).  Late  story-tellers  who  have  tried  to  re-introduce 
this  motive  into  the  Arthurian  story,  have,  according  to  Professor 
Cross,  failed  to  find  a  suitable  fairy  lover.  The  earlier  Arthurian 
stories,  according  to  Professor  Cross,   offer  unsatisfactory  motives. 

If  the  vengefulnes  of  a  cast-off  fairy  mistress  is  essential  to  the 
story,  in  order  to  supply  a  motive  for  the  bringing  of  the  cloak, 
then  the  Irish  poem  undoubtedly  succeeds  better  than  any  of 
the  Arthurian  stories  in  being  at  the  same  time  both  adequately 
motivated  and  in  accordance  with  its  own  traditions.  The 
argument  would  gain  in  strength  were  it  certain  that  the  stanza 
from  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore  did  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  original  story.  Is  such  a  motive  absolutely  necessary 
however?  Men  naturally  enjoy  a  tale  about  the  humiliation 
of  boasters.  The  women  of  the  Fiana  boasted  of  their  chastity. 
They  were  humiliated  by  means  of  the  magic  cloak.  Why  the 
owner  of  the  magic  cloak  wished  to  humiliate  them  may  have 
no  more  worried  the  mind  of  the  first  teller  of  the  tale  than  the 
absence  of  motive  for  the  old  woman's  desire  to  bring  Fionn 


between   Irish   and    Greek  stories  have  been  already  mentioned  supra  p., 
xliv,  infra,  p.  192  sq. 
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into  trouble,  and  for  Lorcan's  desire  to  help  Fionn  out,  worries 
the  teller  of  Fionn  agus  Lorcun  (*). 

Is  it  likely  that  an  Irish  story-teller  would  have  'hibernicised' 
Arthur's  knights  into  Fionn  and  the  Fiana  ?  This  is  an  important 
question,  and  it  can  hardly  be  answered  with  certainty  till  the 
whole  science  of  storiology  stands  upon  surer  ground  than  it 
does  today,  and  till  the  methods  of  Irish  Ossianic  story-tellers 
in  particular  have  been  fully  investigated.  Till  that  question 
is  definitely  answered  both  Stern's  opinion  and  Professor  Cross's 
must  be  regarded  as  tenable.  In  the  meantime  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  prominence  given  to  the  women  of  the  court 
leads  the  present  writer  to  favour  Stern's  opinion  that  the  Irish 
poem  is  based  on  some  version  of  the  Arthurian  story. 

Tne  neatness  of  plot  and  fittingness  of  characterisation  of 
the  Irish  poem  are  easily  accounted  for,  even  by  upholders 
of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Irish  author  was  borrowing  from  an 
Arthurian  original.  To  have  welded  his  borrowed  and  his 
added  material  into  a  whole  so  perfect,  might  well  be  but  a  further 
manifestation  of  the  Irish  poet's  consummate  craftmansbip. 
Of  that  craft  manship  the  Irish  poet  has  already  given  evidence 
in  every  line  of  his  poem,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  swiftest 
and  the  most  gracefully  told  of  all  medieval  versions  of  the 
mantle  story  (2). 

The  metre  of  the  Irish  poem  is  loose  Deibhidhe.  The  opening 
couplets  of  the  quatrains  are  occasionally  in  Deibhidhe  Ghuil- 
bneach.  Lines  of  five,  six,  eight,  and  nine,  syllables  occur  in  the 
Duanaire  Finn  version.  These  lines  have  nearly  all  been  corrected 
to  the  normal  seven  syllables  in  the  notes  below.  Many  of  the  rimes 


(1)  See  infra  p.  181. 

(2)  The"  erudite"  of  the  Irish  poem,  of  which  Stern  speaks  (ZCP  I  309, 
1.  32),  though  apparently  believed  by  Stern  himself  to  be  a  crudity  of  style, 
is  rather  a  certain  crudity  in  the  manners  described,  a 'crudity'  which 
is  observable  in  the  Iliad.  Perhaps  Stern,  like  many  of  those  who  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  have  been  accustomed  to  rhythmical  measures 
only,  was  insensible  to  the  subtle  beauty  of  unrhythmical  Deibhidhe. 

The  same  crudity  of  manners,  described  by  Professor  Cross  (Mod.  Phil. 
KVI  G54)  as  "  the  highly  barbaric  nature  of  the  action,"  is  believed  by 
him  to  be  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  those  who  uphold  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Irish  poem  has  been  borrowed  from  courtly  Arthurian  romance. 
Upholders  of  that  hypothesis  might  reply  thai  a  poet  ' hibernicising' 
Arthur's  knights  into  Fionn  and  the  Fiana  would  naturally  make  I  hem 
conform  to  the  manners  of  Fionn  and  the  Fiana,  who  were  always  hasty 
and  apt  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  who  angered  them,  Ibis  being  partic- 
ularly  true   of  "  mad   senseless   Conan  Maol"     (Duanaire   Finn  LXI   10). 
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in  the  Duanaire  Finn  version  are  incorrect  according  to  classical 
rules.  The  most  irregular  are  the  following,  all  of  which  have 
been  corrected  in  the  notes  below  :  5/  :sloigh  1,  on  :ing[h]in  10, 
mnd  -.iomrddh  3  ;  bhrdin  :16  19  ;  fhios  :  Dhiarmaid  17.  Stanza 
18,  which  is  in  a  metre  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  is  almost  certainly  interpolated.  It  contains  the  irregular 
rimes  amach  :tteac[h],  oram  :oruibh.  The  Deibhidhe  stanza  which 
occurs  in  its  place  in  the  version  of  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore 
is  given  infra,  note  to  stanza  18. 

In  the  notes  below  an  effort  has  been  made,  without  departing  Emendation 
far  from  the  text  of  Duanaire  Finn,  to  correct  bad  rimes,  to 
make  unmetrical  lines  metrical,  and  to  improve  the  meaning  of 
some  lines.  "  Dean  "  after  a  reading  means  that  it  is  the  reading 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore,  as  given  by  A.  Cameron 
Rel.  Celt.  UQsq."  Ed.  "  after  a  reading  means  that  it  is  the  reading 
of  the  Edinburgh  MS,  as  given  by  Cameron  Rel.  Celt.  I  116  ■ 
sq.  Where  no  authority  is  cited  the  emendation  is  conjectural. 

la     raibh,  recte  raibhe. 

lb     sloigh,  recte  slogh. 

Id     uchtghlan,  better  uchlgheal  (went  zaal  Dean). 

2b     is,   recte    's. 

3a    na  mnd,  recte  ar  mnd? 

3b  Read  perhaps  Tugsad  cuir  agus  rdtha  (Dean's  text  as  given  by 
Cameron  :  tugsiddir  in  gussi  rahah)  '  They  gave  securities  and  guarantees', 
a  phrase  which  is  fairly  common  in  one  form  or  another  in  Irish  literature, 
equivalent  here  to  'They  declared',  'They  swore'.  [For  phrases  with 
cuir  agus  rdtha,  cf.  Eachtra  Mhacaoimh  an  Iolair,  Brian  6  CoRCRax  do 
dheachtuigh,  Iorard  De  Teiltiiin  7  Seosamh  Laoide  do  chuir  i  n-eagar, 
1912,  pp.  9,  44,  51,  where  it  is  noteworthy  that  Brian  6  Corcran,  who  often 
inflects  nouns  for  the  accusative,  leaves  cuir  always  in  its  nominative 
form.] 

3c     raibh,  recte  raibhe. 

4a     Do  rdidh,  recte  Adubhairt      (A  dowirt  Dean). 

5a     Nl  fada,  recte  gairid  (gerrid  Dean). 

5b     With  Dean  omit  an  iiair,  and  for  bean  read  an  bhean. 

6  There  is  no  obvious  way  of  correcting  this  stanza  by  comparison 
with  the  Dean's  text. 

7a  Read  Is  geis  don  bhrot  go  n-Hille  (almost  the  Dean's  text  :  except 
that  he  reads''  dym  wrat"   =  dom  bhrat). 

7b  This  line  is  a  syllable  too  short  in  the  Duanaire  version.  [For 
gan  Dean  has  "  ac/z  na,"  which  doubtless  stands  for  acht  'na  :  I  am  not 
sure  how  this  is  to  be  understood  and  consrtued.] 

8a     do  m  ,  recte  dom. 

8d  For  glor  na  mban,  read  tugsad  na  mnd'  which  the  women  uttered"? 
(a  twg  ni  mna  Dean  ;  but  a  tug,  do  thug,  etc.,  are  unclassical). 
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9c      Different    equally  obscure,  readings  in  Dean  &  Ed. 

9d  Insert  i  (with  Ed.)  between  ris  and  a,  and  translate  :  'how  loi 
'when'j  it  left  her  uncovered  immediately'.  See  Glossary  s.v.  ris.  [I  have 
to  thank  Mr.  George  Nichols  of  the  Dept  of  Education  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  this  meaning  of  ris.] 

10b     /ana,  recte  the  classical  form  fa'  (fa  Dean). 

10c     gan  on  (  :  ing[h]in),  recte  go  nimh  'fierce'  (gin  neaf  Dean). 

lie     isi,  recte  i  sin'l 

1  Id     nir,  recte  nocharl  (cf.  note  to  12d). 

i  2d  nior,  recte  nochar  (noc  char  Dean)  ;  for  liimlionn  (  :fionn),one  would 
expect  himlinn  [old  nominative  form  imliu,  old  ace.  form  imlinn  :  cf.  Win- 
disch  I.  T.  mit  W'brtertuch,  s.v.  imbliu,  and  Windisch  Tain,  s.v.  imlind] 

13b     for  fa,  read  dobal 

13d  A* ior  chubhaidh  a  chur  uimpe,'  It  was  not  right  to  put  it  about  her', 
the  reading  of  Ed.  (but  with  substitution  of  Nior  for  Ed.s  Ni  ar),  has  the 
requisite  seven  syllables. 

14a  Maighean,  recte  Maighinis  (mygni'nis  Dean  ;  cf.  Maighinis  ingen 
Garaid  Glunduibh  Ac.  na  Sen.,  ed.  Stokes.  1.  5315)  :  Stern  points  out 
(ZCP  I  308)  that  she  appears  as  Fionn's  wife  in"  Toruigheach'  Shaidhbhe 
Rev.  Celt.  16,  21." 

14b     fa,  recte  doba? 

14d  If  we  correct  fdna  to  fa'  (as  in  the  note  to  10b),  we  must  alter 
suas  to  go  liiath  (gi  loa  Dean). 

15a     Tabhair,  recte  tugl  ;  do  rdidh  recte  ar  (er  Dean). 

15b     dom  mhnaoi,  recte  dom  mnaoi-se  (dym  wneisi  Dean). 

15d     dhi  is,  recte  dhise  'gust 

16b     &  is  to  be  read  as  's. 

16d  ladhair.  recte  lar  (Ed.),  as  translated.  For  the  non-pala' aliza- 
tion  of  the  n  of  laodagdn  in  the  gen.  sg.,  see  supra,  p.  61,  footnote. 

17a  Read  Aonphog  do  fiiaras  i  mbraid  (Ane  phoik  doaris  in  braed  Dean) 
'A    single    stolen    kiss   which    I   received.' 

17b  In  accordance  with  the  change  from  lugus  to  do  fiiaras,  in  the 
preceding  line,  read  6  'from'  (o  Dean)  for  the  first  do '  to'  in  this  line,  and 
omit  the  second  do  (or  alter  it  also  to  o,  and  then  elide  it). 

17d  Read  muna  bheith  si  a  haonardn'l  mor  wea  ssee  na  hynnirane 
Dean),  [mur  for  muna  is  not  classical,  so  to  reduce  the  number  of  syllables 
to  seven  there  must  be  elision  somewhere  :  elision  is  obtainable  by  reading 
the  older  a  haonardn  for  'na  haonaran  of  both  versions.) 

18  For  the  interpolated  Rannaigheacht  stanza  of  Duanaire  Finn, 
the  Dean  has  a  Deibhidhe  stanza,  which  may  be  tranposed  thus  to  nor- 
mally spelt  classical  Irish  : 

Tabhraidh  mo  bhral  domh,  a  mhnd  : 
's  me  inghean  an  Deirg  ghrdnna  : 

nocha  dhearnas[-sa]  do  loiht 

acht  feis  re  Fiona  faobharnocht, 
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'  Give  me  my  cloak.  O  women:  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  hateful  Dearg. 
To  have  slept  with  Fionn  of  the  unsheathed  weapens  is  the  only  fault  I 
have  committed.' 

19c  Read  Do  fhogbhais  fa  mhela  ar  mna  (A  dagis  fa  mbaalych  ir  mna 
Dean)'  You  have  left  our  women  in  disgrace'  (Seemeala  inGlossary). 

19d  enld,  recte  enld  (ane  lay   Dean). 


LXVI  FIONN'S  FORAY  TO  TARA. 


This  is  a  poor  modernized  version  of  poem  II,  published  in 
Part  I  of  Duanaire  Finn.  Lines  of  six,  eight  and  nine  syllables 
occur  frequently  where  the  original  lines,  as  preserved  in  poem 
II,  had  the  normal  seven  syllables.  Most  of  the  variant  readings 
are  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  redactor  of  poem  LXVI  to 
replace  archaic  words  by  more  modern  ones,  or  a  concise  but 
difficult  phrase  by  one  simpler  but  more  diffuse.  His  changes 
have  more  than  once  led  the  redactor  to  spoil  the  correct  gram- 
mar and  metre  of  the  original.  His  preference  for  analytic 
forms  of  the  verb  is  to  be  noted  (e.  g.  36d,  41c)  and  his  constant 
insertion  of  the  conjunction  is  to  avoid  abrupt  unconnected 
phrases  (e.  g.  19c,  45b)  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  prejudice  of  the  classical  schools  (IGT  I  131) 
against  the  use  of  dochum  in  poetry,  the  redactor  of  LXVI  has 
changed  an  original  dochum  (II  7c)  to  a  ccoinne  (LXVI  10c). 
Certain  interpolations  have  been  made  in  this  version.  The 
interpolated  stanzas  are  :  12-16  ;  21-28  ;  33  ;  51-56  ;  59-61  ; 
64-76  ;  82-83.  Some  of  these  stanzas  are  marked  by  a  diffuseness 
of  language  in  marked  contrast  to  the  conciseness  of  the  original 
poem.  Some  of  them  contain  bad  rimes,  or  unclassical  forms 
(e.  g.  cum  for  dochum  66b,  do  shaoilim  'which  I  think'  72b). 

Among  the  interpolated  stanzas,  stanzas  64-76  form  a  group 
apart  describing  the  emblems  (suaitheantais)  of  the  sixteen 
warriors.  These  stanzas  are  completely  different  from  the 
stanzas  on  the  standards  of  the  Fiana  ("  Na  Brataichin  ",  A.  Ca- 
meron Rel.  Celt.  I  326)  common  in  Scottish  MSS,  translated, 
and  annotated,  with  bibliography,  notes,  and  variant  readings, 
by  Dr.  R.  Th.  Christiansen  The  Vikings  and  the  Viking  Wars 
in  Irish  and  Gaelic  Tradition,  1931,  pp.  122,  124,  125,  280. 

The  Irish  poem  containing  stanzas  on  the  sixteen  standards, 


Modernis- 
ation   of 
poem  II ; 
interpola- 
tion 


Standards 

of  the 

Fiana  and 

Lay  of  the 

Sixteen 

Chiefs 
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of  the  Fiana,  known  to  Nicholas  O'Kearney  and  Owen  Connel- 
lan  (Oss.  Soc,  I,  40  :  V,  100,  207),  must  have  been  a  version  of 
the  present  poem  in  Duanaire  Finn  (LXVI),  as  its  titles"  The 
Lay  of  the  Sixteen  Chiefs,  or  the  Cattle  Prey  of  Tara",  and 
"  The  Battle  of  the  Sixteen  Chiefs",  suggest  Q). 
Emendation  In  a  few  instances  (mentioned  in  the  notes  to  poem  II)  the 
version  given  here  (LXVI)  helps  to  establish  the  reading  of  the 
original  poem.  Also  it  preserves  three  stanzas  lacking  in  poem 
II  :  stanzas  27-28,  80.  These  stanzas  have  been  more  fully 
annotated  than  the  others  in  the  notes  below.  To  point  out 
all  the  places  where  emendations  might  be  made  in  the  text 
would  unduly  lengthen  the  notes  to  the  particular  lines  given 
below.  I  have  therefore  confined  myself  in  most  cases  to  such 
emendations  as  are  necessary  to  justify  the  translation. 


9e  damannta.  The  redactor  has  altered  the  original  reading  and 
introduced  this  obscure  word,  apparently  to  suggest  a  rime  with  clannaibh 
in   the    next    line. 

13a     Omit   one   a.    For  oral  version  of  q.  13  see  p.  lii. 

24a     a  hathair,  recte  h'athair. 

27b  The  line  as  it  stands  has  nine  syllables.  The  correct  reading  may 
be  :  ni  cheileabh  ort,  a  Gharaidh. 

27d     The  line  as  it  stands  has  eight  syllables. 

28a  The  line  as  it  stands  has  eight  syllables.  For  Adupairt,  to  rdidh 
or  ad-bear t  should  probably  be  read  (cf.  II  4a,  5b.  where  these  words  occur 
and  are  replaced  in  the  corresponding  lines  of  LXVI  by  adupairt). 

28b  ndr,  recte  nacharl  (cf.  II,  lib,,  where  this  form  of  the  copula 
occurs). 

28d     Garaidh  (  :  saledh),  recte  Garadh. 

32b  in  chdogaid,  recte  Fir  Chdogad  (II  21b),  the  genitive  of  a  proper 
name. 

39b     blkthbhonsdgh,   recte   b\h]uadhghonaigh   (II,   27b). 

4(ia  jtin  budhdhein.  The  redactor  not  appreciating  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Middle  Irish  budhcin  (fadhein)  has  duplicated  it  by  its  synonym 
ji'in  (cf.  original  rending   II  34). 

47a     For  the  Middle  Irish  cheville  mor  rath.    (  :  Lughach)  of  II  35,  the 


(1)  For  reference  to  O'Kearney's  and  Connellan's  mention  of  this  poem 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Christiansen  Vikings  123,  and  more  particularly 
to  Professor  T.  F.  O'Rahilly's  footnote  in  Scottish  Gaelic  Studies  IV, 
1031,  p.  49.  The  lay  of  the  Sixteen  Men  catalogued  by  S.  H.  O'Grady, 
Uril.  Mas.  Cat.   I  043   §  3.  is  certainly  a  variant  of  the  Duanaire  poem. 
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redactor  reads  rdtha  which  he  probably  understood  as  the  gen.  sg.  of  a 
place-name.     The  new  reading  destroys  the  rime. 

66b     cum  a,  recte  go  n-a  as  translated? 

77b     filelorg,  recte  frithlorg  (II  42a). 


LXVII  —  THE  LAY  OF  AIRRGHEAX  THE  GREAT 


An  English  verse  translation  of  this  lay  entitled  "  Airgin  the       Biblio- 
Great"  has  been  published  in  Matthew  Graham's  The  Giantess      8raPhy 
1833.    Seosamh    Laoide    Fian-laoithe    51    sq.    has    published  an  - 
Irish  text  of  the  lay,  based  on  certain  unspecified  R.  I.  A.  MSS, 
and  on  the  printed  Scottish  versions  in  J.  F.  Campbell's  Leabhar 
na  Feinne  95  sq.,    and  A.  Cameron's  Reliquiae  Celticae,    I,  248, 
295,  374,  400  ;  II,  391.  Dr.  R.  Th.  Christiansen  The  Vikings 
and  the  Viking  Wars  in  Irish  and  Gaelic  Tradition  has    published 
the  text  of  the  Duanaire  Finn  MS  (with  some  inaccuracies),  p. 
249  sq.  ;  variant  readings  from  later  MSS,  p.  252  ;    notes  on  the 
MSS,  p.  97  ;  translation  of  the  text.  p.  99  ;  bibliography    and  list 
of  MSS  of  Scottish  Gaelic  versions  (most  of  them  originally  written 
down  from  oral  recitation),  p.   109  ;  Scottish  Gaelic  text  from 
Fletcher's  collection,  p.  260  ;  Scottish  Gaelic  variant  readings, 
p.  265  ;  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  story,  etc. ,  pp.  393  sq. ,  419. 

Dr.  Christiansen  knows  of  no  Xorse  king  whose  history  might  Who  was 
have  served  as  foundation  for  the  plot  of  the  present  poem.  Airrghean? 
Seosamh  Laoide  Fian-laoithe  110  says  of  the  name  Airgheann 
mac  Ancair,  which  he  quotes  in  various  forms  from  various 
versions  :  "  Xo  personal  names  like  these  seem  to  be  known 
in  Xorse".  He  suggests  that  Airgheann  may  be  a  hibernicised 
form  of  Icelandic  orkin'ihe  ark'  'the  ship', and  Ancar  a  hibernicised 
form  of  one  of  the  Scandinavian  forms  of  the  word  for  'anchor', 
but  he  adds  that"  the  whole  thing  is  very  uncertain.  " 

In  a  story  from  the  unpublished  Acallam  na  Senorach   contained,     Acallam 

in  the  17th  century  RIA  MS  24  P  5    (formerlv  belonging  to  the       po.<;m 

with 
Reeves  collection),  described  by  Dr.  Hyde,  RC  XXXVIII  289,      incident 

occurs  a  poem  beginning  (ink  numeration    p.  501,  1.  8)  A  c[h]orr   resembling 

•  -1  thp  T  flv 

ud  lhall  san  leana.     Part  of  this  poem  has    been  summarised  in  of  \irrahean 
Dr.    Christiansen's    Vikings    pp.    418-419  (*).    An    incident    in 


(1)  The  poem  has  been  referred  to  in  another  connection  by  .Miss  E. 
Hull  in  an  article  on  "  The  Hawk  of  Achill,  or  the  Legend  of  the  Oldest 
Animals,"  Folklore,  1932,  p.  404.     The  17th  century  Reeves  .MS  in  which 
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the  part  there  summarised    resembles    the  plot  of  the  Lay  of 
Airrgheann  the  Great.     It  is  as  follows : 

Fionn  with  fifteen  of  his  men  entered  into  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Lochlainn.  The  King  of  Lochlainn's  wife  fell  in  love  with  Fionn.  Fionn 
and  his  men  were  imprisoned.  Goll  came  from  Ireland  to  rescue  them. 
Goll  fought  a  hard  fight  with  the  King.  Neither  won  a  complete  victory. 
In  the  night  the  King  told  his  wife  that  only  one  weapon  could  kill  him, 
his  own  sword.  His  wife  stole  the  sword  and  gave  it  to  Goll.  Goll  slew 
the  king.  Fionn  and  the  fifteen  men  were  released.  Having  plundered 
Lochlainn  the  Fian  warriors  leturn  to  Ireland,  abandoning  the  faithless 
wife,  who  is  drowned  swimming  after  them. 

Source  The  plot  of  Cain  Firudraga,  ed.  K.  Meyer  (x),  also  resembles 

of  the      tfie  incident  from  the  unpublished  Acallam  summarised  above. 
Lav  and  of  r 

Cath        Dr.  Christiansen  (Vikings  394)  tends  to  regard  Cath  Finntrdga 

Finntraga    as  the  story  from  which  the  Lay  of  Airrgheann  the  Great  borrowed 

its  theme.     It  would  appear,  however,  that  when  Dr.  Christiansen 

wrote  page  394  of  his  book,  he  was  still  unacquainted  with  the 

Acallam  poem,  which  he  discusses  on  p.  419.      Both  the  Lay 

of  Airrgheann  the  Great  and  Cath  Finntrdga  might  with  more 

probability  be  held  to  have  been  based  on  the  Acallam  poem, 

or  on  the  stories  which  were  its  sources  (2). 

Date  In  the  whole  of  the  Lay  of  Airgheann  the  Great  only  five  or 

six  words  are  used  which    might  present  difficulty  to  a  speaker 

of  the  modern  language.     This  modernity  of  vocabulary  and 

the  tendency  towards  rhythm  noticeable  in  the  metre  suggest 

that  the  lay  may  even  be  as  late  as  the  Itth  century.     It  can 

hardly  be  earlier  than  the  loth  century.     The  following  unclassical 

usages  seem  to  have  occurred  in  the  original  text  and  are  in 

favour  of  the  suggested  late  date  of  origin  :     the  consistent  use 


it  occurs  was  by  Miss  Hull  wrongly  believed  to  Le  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Hyde. 

(1)  The  wife  and  daughter  of  the  King  of  France,  in  whose  service  Fionn 
\.c»s,  had  eloped  with  Fionn.  The  King  of  the  World  in  revenge  leads  a 
host  to  Ireland.  After  many  battles  on  successive  days,  at  Finntrdig 
(Ventry,  Co  Kerry),  Fionn  kills  the  King  of  the  World. 

The  language  of  the  poem  in  the  unpublished  Acallam  is  in  my  opinion 
older  than  the  langage  ot'Cath  Finntrdga. 

(2)  Miss  E.  Hull,  Folklore,  1932,  p.  405  sq.  summarises  from  C.  Otway's 
Sketches  in  Erris  and  Tyrawley,  2nd  ed.  (1841),  pp.  42,  107,  a  legend  given, 
in"  Mr.  Knight's  woik  on  Erris",  which  is  very  like  the  Acallam  incident 
except  that  the  Viking  is  the  lover,  and  the  Irish  hero  the  all  but  invincible 
husband,  who  is  killed  in  the  secret  way  disclosed  by  the  faithless  wife. 
The  Viking,  on  his  way  back  to  Norway,  drowned  the  faithless  wife  off 
the  Irish  coast. 
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of  raibh  for  raibhe  1  3  (x),  4,  10  (x),  and  14  (See  below  note  to 
14d)  ;  the  use  of  a  singular  verb  in  agreement  with  a  plural 
subject,  unaccompanied  by  a  numeral,  in  4  and  17  (a  raibh  na 
fir,  sul  tainic  na  sloigh)  (2)  ;  the  dual  form  gheal  (  :sreath),  for 
gheala,  in  st.  7  (see  below  note  to  7  c).  A  nom.  form  bean  (  :sean) 
is  used  for  the  ace.  in  st.  15.  A  analytic  form  of  the  verb  in 
the  first  person  occurs  in  all  versions  in  stanza  2.  [The  similar 
form  in  stanza  26  of  the  Duanaire  Finn  version  is  replaced  by 
some  synthetid  form,  such  as  bhadhus[s]a, in  some  of  the  other 
versions.]  Analytic  forms  of  the  third  person  do  not  occur,  in 
the  Duanaire  Finn  version,  but  there  is  occasion  for  them  twice 
only. 

The  metre  is  Rannaigheacht  Mhor.  In  the  Duanaire  version  Metre 
many  of  the  lines  are  of  six,  eight,  and  nine  syllabes.  All  these 
lines,  with  the  exception  of  very  few,  have  been  corrected  to  the 
normal  seven  syllabes  in  the  notes  to  the  particular  lines  below. 
The  rimes  of  the  Duanaire  version  are  extremely  irregular.  The 
rimes  of  the  original  seem  to  have  been  a  little  less  so.  The  very 
irregular  rime  sinn  :  [fa]m,  in  stanza  2,  appears  as  m.6  :  (fan) 
ngrein  in  many   MSS. 

i.i  LUe  nun_b  io  ine  particular  lines  below  an  attempt  has  been  Emendation 
made  to  normalize  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  line,  to  re- 
move unclassical  forms  where  possible,  and,  here  and  there 
to  improve  the  sense,  without  departing  far  from  the  text  of 
Duanaire  Finn,  which  is  almost  a  hundred  years  older  than  the 
oldest  of  the  other  MSS.  Variants  from  other  MSS  cit  d  in  the 
notes  are  all  from  Dr.  Christiansen's  valuable  list  (Vikings 
p.  252  sq.,  where  the  variant  readings  of  eight  selected  MSS  are 
given). 

This  poem  has  been  mentioned,  p.  xevi,  n.  4. 

lb  In  the  Duanaire  Finn  version  Patrick  is  attending  to  psalms  and 
not  drinking.  In  all  other  versions  Patrick  is  either  drinking  and  not 
attending  to  psalms,  or  neither  drinking  nor  attending  to  psalms.  Dr. 
Christiansen,  Vikings,  p.  101,  suggests  that  an  alteration  was  made  by 
some  ecclesiastical  copyist,  perhaps  by  Aodh  (3  Dochartaigh  (the  scribe  of 
Duanaire  Finn)  himself,  "  who  thought  it  somewhat  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  saint  that  the  latter  should  have  tired  of  his  psalms,   and 


(1)  In  stanzas  3  and  10  raibh  might  be  emended  to  raibhe  (see  notes 
to  3c  and  10b). 

(2)  For  other  examples  see  LXVIII  26,  36,  52,  and  supra  p.  cxv,  n.  1  : 
a  singular  verb  in  agreement  with  a  plural  subject  determined  by  a  num- 
eral adj.  (as  in  V  10,  XXXIX  85,  note  to  LVIII  13a)  is  common  in  classical 
poetry. 
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spent  his  time  in  drinking  and  conviviality."  Comparison  with  the  other 
MSS  would  suggesl  that  the  original  reading  was  gan  psailm  ar  a  uidh  na 
61 ' attending  neither  to  psalms  nor  drinking'. 

lc     tstinic,  recte  tiid  (three  .MSS). 

2c     laoch,  recte  laoich  (three  MSS)  :  fa,  recte  is  (several  MSS). 

2d     fior,  recte  a  fhir  (several  MSS). 

3b     Insert  a  before  ria? 

3c  raibh  might  here  be  emended  to  raibhe,  as  elision  would  get  rid  of 
the  extra  syllable  (but  not  in  la.  or  4c). 

3d     ataoir,  recte  aiaoisel 

4a     Aithres[s]a,  recte  do-bhe'ara  me  ("B",  the  oldest  of  the  other  MSS). 

4d     Omit  one  Fiona. 

5a  There  is  no  obvious  way  of  reducing  the  number  of  syllables  in 
this  line. 

5d     ffioch,  recte  ffraoch  (three  MSS). 

6a  Arna,  recte  d'aithle  a  (oldest  of  the  other  MSS)  :  ndearmad  must 
then  be  altered  to  ndearmaid. 

6b  Add  tug  before  in  dias  (with  two  MSS,  which,  however,  seem  to 
have  the  unclassical  form  thug).  For  the  phrase  fa  doigh  linn  '  who  were 
a  source  of  confidence  to  us  ('?)'  see  Glossary. 

6c  Omit  tug  here  (with  most  MSS)  [The  sense  remains  the  same,  as 
tug  has  been  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  line  :  see  preceding 
note]. 

7a  gan  ogal,  recte  go  hogal  (as  translated)?  [Cf.  go  hobann,  etc., 
some  MSS.] 

7b  far  b[h]fedm[h]ar,  a  peculiar  spelling  of  farbh  edmhar.  The  true 
reading  (preserved  in  its  exact  form  by  no  MS)  may  have  been  i  luing  go 
dian  ar  linn  'in  a  ship  swiftly  on  the  water'. 

7c  Most  MSS  agree  with  Duanaire  Finn  in  having  here  an  adjective 
in  the  form  of  the  nom.  singular,  qualifying  a  dual  noun.  A  nom.  pi. 
form   would   be   expected  (a).   One    18th    century   MS   reads   dias   for  da, 

(1)  The  use  of  a  singular  form  of  the  adjective  after  a  dual  noun  may 
be  a  northernism  :  cf.  A.  Gearnon  Parrlhas  an  Anma  1645,  Index,  item 
for  p.  187,  don  da  ailhne  dheidheanaigh  (dat.  sg.  form)  ;  cf.  also  the  follo- 
wing forms  from  Miss  C.  O'Rahilly's  ed.  of  a  late  17th  cent.  E.  Ulster 
scribe's  version  of  Tor.  Gru.  Griansh.,  ITS,  XXV.  p.  52,  1.  26,  and  p.  102, 
1.  2,  an  da  chldr  chadad  chomhdhaingean,  an  da  lamhuinn  leathan  leannghor- 
ma ;  cf.  also  Gaelic  Journal,  V,  5,  Donegal  folk-tale  contributed  by  John 
('..  Ward,  air  a  dha  chois  dheirionnaigh  (dat.  sg.  form).  Scottish  Gaelic  also 
uses  a  singular  form  of  the  a  jective  (cf.  dd  bhonnach  bheag  'two  small 
cakes'  and  other  examples  given  by  G.  Calder  A  Gaelic  Grammar  [1923], 
p.  122).  and.  sometimes  .'it  least,  in  Scottish  Gaelic  the  dual  adj.  agreeing 
with  a  fern,  dual  noun  takes  the  fern.  dat.  sg.  form,  like  the  noun,  even 
though  the  noun  is  syntactically  subject  or  object  (cf.  thug  be  n  an  ligh 
mhoir  dhi,  da  chuinneig  air,  's  iad  Ian  bainne,  J.  G.  McKay  The  Wizard's 
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which  makes  the  following  noun  and  adjective  gen.  pi.  Read  therefore 
in  dias  fhe'inneadh  ngeall 

8a  ris,  recte  ag  (two  good  MSS,  which,  however,  have  the  unclassic- 
al  form  aig). 

8b     don,  recte  ris  an  (two  MSS). 

8c,  d     For     do     read     re     (le     two     MSS). 

9d  is,  recte   agusl 

10b  co  deas  (  :  feis).  One  good  MS  reads  gan  gheis,  which  gives  better 
rime.  [All  MSS  except  Duanaire  Finn  read  dian  for  go  dian.  Perhaps 
we  should  restore  the  classical  raibhe  for  raibh  and  read  gradh  dian  nach 
raibhe  gan  gheis '  violent  love  which  was  not  unforbidden'  :  cf.  infra  note  to 
12b.] 

lib     sin,  recte  so  (two  best  MSS). 

12a     Omit  a? 

12b     Omit  an  (with  many  MSS)  ;  go  deas  (  :  leis) :  one  is  inclined  to  alter 


Gillie,    p.   48,    1.    13.     The  tendency  to   use  a  singular     form  of  the  ad- 
jective,   in  place  of  the  older  plural  form,     doubtless  arose  from  the   sin- 
gular form   of    the  substantive  which  preceded   the    adjective.     [For  the 
nom.  dual,  classical  Irish  used  a  nominative  singular  form  for  substantives 
of  the   o-stem   declension,    a    dative   singular   form,   perhaps   with   some 
exceptions,  for  substantives  of  other  declensions.]  The     substitution  of  a 
singular  form  of  the  adjective  for  a  plural  form  may  have  been  helped, 
however,    by    confusion    between    adjectivally    used    genitives    of    o-stem 
substantives,   and    true  /-stem  adjectives.      [The  genitive  of  a  substantive 
used  adjectivally  does  not  change  to  agree  with  the  case  or  number  of 
the  substantive  which  it  qualifies.]     Thus  da  sheol  fhasgaidh'  two  sheltering 
sails',  P.  Bocht  6  hUmixx,  ed.  McKenna,  XXVI,   13,  is  an  instance  of 
adjectival  use  of  the  genitive  of  a  substantive  of  which  all  speakers  of 
Irish  would  be  conscious.     All  speakers  might  not,  however,  be  conscious 
of  adjectival   use  of  the  gen.  sg.  of  the  substantive  lapadh  '  activity'   in 
an  da  d[h]eag[h]ldoch  d[h]eag[h]thapaidh,  Duanaire  Finn  IV  54,  as   tapaidh, 
in  popular  Munster  use,  is  treated  almost  as  an  ordinary  adjective,  being 
even  used  adverbially  and  predicatively    (cf.  [Rev.    P.  O'Leary]     Focloir 
do  She'adna,  An  t-Ath.  S.  Mac  Cluix   Reillhini   Qir).  It  would  require  a 
larger  collection  of  examples  than  is  easily  obtainable  to  decide  which  of 
the  following  are  really  instances  of  adjectival  use  of  the  gen.  sg.  of  a  sub- 
stantive, rather  than  of  use  of  singular  /-stem  adjectives  qualifying   dual 
nouns  :   da  dham  allaid,   S.   H.   O'Grady  Silva   Gad.    I  59   (cf.  the  plural 
coin  allaidh,  required  by  the  metre,  and   having   good  manuscript  support 
in  E.  Ruadh  6  SuiLEABHaix's  "  Im  leabaidh  areir",  Dinneen's  ed.,  poem 
I,  1.  17  ;  cf.  also  laoigh  allaidh,    note   infra  to  Duanaire  Finn  LXVIII  8d.)  ; 
dhd  bharr  abaidh  '  two  ripe  crops',  Leabhar  Cloinne  Aodha  Buidhe,  ed.  T. 
6  Donnchadha,  poem  1,1,98;  da  C[h]olum  c[h]aidh  (?)  Fel.  Oen.,ed. 
Stokes,  H.  Bradshaw  Soc,  notes  to  July  15.  See  infra  Corrigenda. 
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to  gan  gheis  as  above,  note  to  10b.  (It  might  be  that  the  poet  rimed  c 
followed  by  a  broad  s,  spelt  -eas,  with  e  followed  by  a  slender  s,  spelt 
-eis,  seeing  that  for  Ureas  :  leis  in  stanza  18  no  obvious  emendation  suggests 
itself.  This  would  agree  with  the  pronunciation  of  Tyrone,  Derry,  Glens 
of  Antrim,  and  Rathlin,  mentioned  by  S.  (5  Searg.mgh  Foghraidheacht 
§  63.  Against  this  however  is  the  riming  of  as  :  dheas,  as  :  leas,  in  stanzas 
25,  26.  For  a  Scottish  leis-san  :  sheasas  see  Highl.  Songs  of  the  '45,  ed. 
J.  L.  Campbell,  p.  138,  1.  23). 

12c    san  recte  insanl 

12d     as  i  is  a  modernism  for  the  reading  as  eadh  of  the  two  best  of  the 
other  MSS. 

13d     tugsat,  recte  tugadar  (as  suggested  by  the  readings  of  several  MSS). 

14b  's,  recte  is. 

14d     raibhe,  recte  the  unclassical  form  raibhl 

15d     's,  recte  agus  (several  MSS). 

16b     ?s,  recte  as  ?     The  whole  line  would  then  be  re  a  dhoigh  as  a  chor 
a  gcein.     For  re  meaning  '  regarding'  after  verbs  of  saying,  see  Glossary. 
For  ddigh  a  '  confidence  ;n\  see  Glossary.     The  readings  of  the   other  MSS 
differ  greatly.  The  oldest  has  d+'hchas,  which  is  close  to  the  Duanaire  rea  ling. 

17b  is,  recte  agus  (some  MSS). 

18b     uaisle,  recte  siauigh  (two  MSS,  one  of  them,  "  F  ",  a  gooc  MS). 

18c  cia  do  ghebhadh,  recte  cia  choisgfios  'who  willl  check?'  (oldest  of  the 
other  MSS,  supported  by  similar  readings  in  other  MSS)  (l). 

19a     Insert  e  before  sinl 

19b     Insert  n  before  sonn  qnd  omit  catha  after  it  several  MSS). 

19c     is,  recte  agus? 

19d  A  syllable  is  lacking.  The  variant  readings  as  given  by  Dr. 
Christiansen  supply  no  obvious  emendation  :  gach  'every'  occurs  in  one 
of  them.    Should  we  read  leigthear  eadrainn  gach  cleas  hi  Mil 

20d  Read  beir  leat  ar  gach  taoibh  dod  sgtith'l  (leatt  it  inse  ted  after 
heir  in  at  least  one  version  of  this  stanza,  and  is  common  after  beir  in  the 
stanzas  built  on  the  same  model  which  follow  this  stanza  in  other  MSS. 

21a     a  ttriath  (  \fein)  recte  the  old  genitive  form  a  ttreith. 

21b     nar  recte  nacharl 


(1)  The  sequence  of  tense,  secondary  future,  in  the  subordinate  clause 
in  the  next  line,  may  have  led  to  the  change  to  a  secondary  future  (do 
ghebhadh)  in  this  line.  But  a  change  from  a  primary  tense  (such  as  the 
future  cia  choisgfios)  in  the  main  clause  to  a  secondary  tense  in  the  subord- 
inate clause  is  not  infrequent  :  cf.  An  again,  a  lalch,  ar  Oisln,  co  ferainn 
comrac  rit  (Cath  Finntrdga  ed.  K.  Meyer,!.  625);  an  rim  anois  go  ffrea- 
grainn  Duanaire  Finn  XXXIX  7);  rachadsa  fcin  .  .  .  go  bhfeasainn 
(Sgealaigheachl  Chtfitinn,  ed.  O.  Bergin,  3d  ed.,  p.  57,  story  27,  1.  107). 
In  Duanaire  Finn  XLVIII  26d  there  is  a  change  to  the  past  subjunctive 
ijo  gcuirinn,  where  the  LL  copy  of  the  verse  has  the  present  subjunctive 
cor  idr. 
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21c     is,    rete    agus? 

22a  Mur,  recte  the  classical  form  Muna  :  then  to  reduce  the  number 
of  syllables  once  more  to  seven,  dhiobh  might  be  omitted    (with  some  MSS). 

22b  Read  no  san  sbeir  re  liith  an  e'in  (?)  (The  other  MSS  differ  too 
much  to  be  of  help). 

23a     Insert    dho    after     ttugthaoi. 

23c     ngaisgead[h]ach,    recte    some    two -syllabled    synonym    such    as 
bhfe'inneadh  ? 

24  The  rime  ffear  :  f[h]aicfe  is  unusually  poor  (but  fc.  fir  :  geincadh  4). 
The  other  versions  are  too  far  from  the  Duanaire  Finn  version  to  be  of 
help. 

25a  Do-bheirim  fo  (a  peculiar  form  of  asseveration),  recte  luighim  fo 
'I  swear  by'  (a  form  of  asseveration  common  inthe  literature  :  cf.  Windisch 
Tain,  glossary,  s.  v.  Luighim)'} 

25b    gwb,  recte  gurab. 

25c     is,  recte  agusl 

25d  Read  do  fdgbhadh  son  tsliabh  fa-dheas  (reading  suggested  by  some 
MSS). 

26b     ar  each,  recte  chaichl 

26c  is  ge  go  ttainic,  recte  agus  ge  thainig  {ge  go,  the  modern  form,  is 
not    classical). 


LXVIII  THE  LAY  OF  BEANN  GHUALANN. 


Twelve  stanzas  from  the  opening  portion  of  this  lay  have  been  Biblio- 
edited  from  three  MSS,  with  notes,  by  Prof.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  §raPhy 
Measgra  Ddnta  Part  I,  57,  89.  Prof.  O'Rahilly  did  not  use  the 
Duanaire  Finn  version.  Professor  O'Rahilly  (ibidem,  p.  89) 
says  a  word  about  the  inferior  19th  century  Mayo  oral  version 
of  thirty-seven  lines  published  by  J.  Hardiman  Irish  Minstrelsy 
II  386  sq.  (also  in  T.  Flannery's  Duanaire  na  Macaomh  I,  ix). 

The  metre  is  Rannaigheacht  Bheag.  The  riming  system  is  Metre  and 
irregular.  Two  words  may  rime  with  one  word  (e.  g.  giol'.a  : 
[sh]Iios  a  2).  Rimes  that  disregard  the  quality,  and  even  the 
presence  or  absence,  of  consonants  are  frequent  (e.  g.g[h]leanntoibh  : 
al[l]ta  3,  choilltibh:  fionna  15),  as  also  rimes  based  on  the 
lengthening  of  vowels  short  in  classical  poetry  (e.  g.  oidhche  : 
fraoich  do,  note  to  12b,  drdha  :  Morna  32).  The  imperfection 
of  the  rimes  is  probably  a  sign  of  lateness,  as  Prof.  O'Rahilly 
points  out  in  his  notes.  Lines  of  six  and  eight  syllables  are  not 
only  common  all  through  this  poem  as  preserved  in  the  Duanaire, 
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but  also  occur  in  the  twelve  verses  edited  by  Prof.  O'Rahilly. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  such  lines  occurred  in  the  original 
tot. 
Language  The  comparative  modernity  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  lay  is 
and  date  agajnst  a  date  earlier  than  the  15th  century.  The  following 
unclassical  forms  occur  in  the  Duanaire  version  :  raibh  (for 
raibhe)  5,  19,  41  ;  buaileadh  (for  do  buaileadh)  19  :  d'f\h]an  (for 
do  fhan)  23  ;  do  t[h]uit  (for  do  thuiteadar)  36  ;  iainic  (for 
tdngadar)  52  ;  rachadh  for  do  rachadh)  63  :  (l)  roisgfe  misi,  coisgfe 
sinne  (for  coisgfidh  misi,  coisgfidh  sinne)  58,  60  ;  coisgfeam,  gearr- 
fam  (for  coisgjeamaid,  gearrfamaid)  65-66)  (*)  :(2)faris  6  mBaoisgne 
31  ;  chom  a  tiainic  32  (2)  ;  airm  (for  the  ace.  pi.  arma)  (3)  42  :  arma 
(gen.  pi.,  for  arm)  99  ;  dig  (ace.  pi,  for  oga)  88  :  [bh]Feinnibh, 
riming  with  E.irinn,  (dat.  pi.,  for  bhFianaibh)  55  ;  na  Fuar- 
rdhacht  (  \gruamdha)  (gen.  sg.,  for  na  Fuardhachta)  84  ;  ar 
'fhiaclaibh  (for  ar  a  fhiaclaibh)  37  ;  'edain  (for  a  edain)  54  ;  a' 
(for  an)  42.  Other  modernisms  are  noted  infra,  notes  to  13a, 
14d,  40c,  81a.  Some  of  these  unclassical  forms  probably  oc- 
curred in  the  original.  With  the  exception  of  the  unclassical 
ace.  forms,  they  are  all  such  as  occur  only  in  the  latest  stratum  of 
lays  in  the  Duanaire.  The  poem  ought  therefore  perhaps  to 
be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  15th  or  beginning  of  the  16th  centu- 
ry. With  this  conclusion  agree  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  looseness  of  the  metre  already  referred  to. 
Bruidhean       The  plot  of  this  poem  shows  some  resemblance  to  the  plot 

stories ;      0f  ^ne  Bruidhean  stories  mentioned  supra,  p.  26.   footnote.    The 

music  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .   .,       „,. 

weakens     giant  with    the  iron  harp,  whose  playing  reduced  the  Fiana  to 

enemies      impotency  stanzas  35-43),  could  be  paralleled  from  many  Irish 

stories    (Cf.    supra    notes    to    XL VIII.    Cf.  also  X.  O'KearmyV 

footnote,  Oss.  Soc,  II,    137  ;  also  text  of  Oss.  Soc.  VI  28  ;  also 

the  character  known  as  Ridire  an  Chiuil  in  the  Irish  Arthurian 

story  adapted   from   an   unidentified   French   original  by  Brian 

6   Corcb&n,   entitled   Eachtra   Mhacaoimh  an   Iolair,   ed.  by    1. 

De  Teiltiun  and  S.  Laoide,  1912,  pp.  40-41.  Cf.  also  the  folktale 

Finn  dans  Ic  Paus  des  Geants,  RC  XXXII  188:   also   J.  Curtin 

Hero-tales   497,   Myths,   story   beginning  292). 


(1)  These  conjunct  forms,  used  where  the  classical  language  would 
require  absolute  forms,  are  common  in  both  absolute  and  conjunct  position 
in  modern  West  Minister  speech.  [West  Minister  speakers  would,  however, 
in  ordinary  speech,  hardly  use  an  analytic  form  coisgfe  sinne  in  the  first 
person  plural  of  the  future  tense. | 

(2)  Unclassical  prepositional  forms. 

(3)  A  classically  inflected  accusative  plural  (arma)  occurs  in  stanza  101. 
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A  comparison  of  the  stanzas  edited  by  Prof.  O'Rahilly  with  Emendation 
the  corresponding  stanzas  of  Duanaire  Finn  shows  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  original  text  by  mere  conjectural 
emendation  of  the  Duanaire  vers'on.  In  the  following  notes 
emendation  has  therefore  been  confined  to  correction  of  the 
more  obvious  errors. 

The  poem  has  been  mentioned,  p.  cm,  n.  3,  p.  cv,  1.  4  and  in.  4. 

2d     See  buabhall  in  the   Glossary. 

4a     chruite   ceoilbhinn,   recte   chruit   cheoilbhinnl 

4b  leirgfinn,  translated  as  thought  it  were  leirg  fhinn.  (The  word- 
spacing  of  the  MS  for  this  line  has  been  retained  in  the  printed  text,  as 
the  line  is  certainly  corrupt). 

8d     laoidh  callaidh,  recte  laoigh  allaidh. 

10a     dualldn,  recte  nualldn. 

12b  fraoiche,  recte  fraoich  (The  scribe,  not  content  with  the  rime 
oidhche  :  fraoich  do,  has  written  an  anomalous  form  fraoiche  for  the  gen. 
sg.    of   fraoch). 

12c  choinchionn  (  :  aoibhinn),  recte  the  variant  form  chaoinchionn 
(See      Prof.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly's  Measgra  Ddnta  Pt.  I,  Glossary). 

13a  binne  (for  binn)  may  be  mainly  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
scribe  to  fill  out  the  line  to  seven  syllables.  A  certain  plural  idea  in 
siansdn  'music',  'singing',  (composed  of  several  notes)  may  have  made  the 
plural  adjective  seem  natural.  For  a  plural  adjective  used  with  a  collective 
noun  see  supra  p.  cxxi.  The  original  poet  may  have  intended  rime  in  the 
couplet  between  smolach  and  mor  in.  The  scribe  may  then  have  pronounced 
smolach  as  smdolach,  which  is  given  by  Professor  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  Irish  Dia- 
lects 37,  as  a  South  East  Ulster  pronunciation.  Pronouncing  and  writing 
smolach  as  smdolach,  he  may  have  believed  that  it  was  intended  to  rime 
with  ad[h]b[h]ar,  which  (see  O'Rahilly  Ir.  Dial.  180),  in  parts  of  Ulster 
and  of  Scotland,  is  pronounced  in  a  way  that  might  be  written  dobhar. 

14d     mlalta    (  :    dhiamhroibh),    apparently  a    deliberate    corruption    of 
miolta  for  the  sake  of  rime  (*). 

15d     shugha,  recte  shubha. 

18d  orchradh  has  been  translated    as  though  it  were  a  form  of  O.  I. 


(1)  Or  is  it  an  example  of  the  confusion  of  ia  and  io  which  has  taken 
place,  in  some  words  at  least,  in  some  dialects  ?  Such  confusion  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  literature  by  the  riming  of  ia  with  io  :  e.  g.  Gadelica  I,  p.  121, 
1.  13;  p.  123,  1.  49  (Mayo,  18th  century);  T.  Carolan's  Poems,  ed.  T. 
6  Maille,  Ir.  Texts  Soc,  XVII,  line  1292  (North  Connacht  and  Meath 
border  dialect,  18th  century:  a  mhian-sa  :  a'  tsaoghail-si  :  sgiamhach) ; 
The  Gaelic  Songs  of  Mary  MacLeod,  ed.  J.  Carmichael  Watson,  1.  546 
(Skye,  Scotland,  17th  century);  examples  from  unpublished  North 
Connacht  elegies,  RIA  MSS  B  IV  1,  179b  ;  I  V  1,  42-44,  46. 
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airchra,  erchra,  urchra  'ruin',  'perdition' :  cf.  the  derived  adj  erchradach 
(PH),  urchradhach,  orchradhach  (TGB2).  The  rime  with  Condn,  however 
makes  one  think  of  a  scribal  corruption  of  rochrddh  'great  torment  . 

22a     Ni,  recte  In  '  the'. 

26a     Neamhnaid,  recte  Neamhnaind  (   =    Neamhnainn). 

31b     mbre'agha,  recte  mbreaghdha  (Cf.  supra  p.  128,  footnote). 

38b     cialla  :  sge"la.  For  this  dialectal  rime  see  supra  note  on  LVII  30a. 

40c  ge"bha,  for  gibhad:  cf.  perhaps  the  1st  pers.  sg.  fut.  forms  do-bhda- 
ara,  do-dhina  (for  do-bhear,  do-ghfrm  of  classical  Irish),  written  by  a  late 
17th  cent.  E.  Ulster  scribe,  TdrGru.  Griansh.,  ed.  Miss  C.  O'Rahilly,  ITS, 
XXIV,  p.  4, 11.  20,  24  :  cf.  notes  to  LXVII  4a,  LXIX  10a. 

44c     triall,    recte    thrialll 

53d     n&r  ffdodhbha,  recte  ndrbh  dobhdha. 

54d  deich,  translated  as  though  it  were  a  deich  (The  line  is  probably 
corrupt). 

57  A  stanza  in  which  Goll  undertakes  to  fight  against  Crom  na  Cairrge 
must  be  missing  before  this  (cf.  68).  The  pairing  of  the  Fiana  with  their 
enemies  (Goll  against  Crom  ;  Osgar  against  Faobhar ;  Dfarmaid  against 
Traoillen,  and  so  forth)  is  paralleled  in  other  Irish  stories.  Instances  from 
Tdraigheacht  Shaidhbhe  and  Cath  Muighe  Liana  are  cited  by  Stern,  RC, 
XVI,  23. 

65a     Neamhnaid,  recte  Neamhnaind  (=   Neamhnainn). 

76a  cabhair,  recte  do  chabhair  (The  scribe  apparently  wrote  cabhair 
from  a  desire  to  reduce  the  line  to  seven  syllables). 

80d  pronnta,  recte  promhthal  {Cf.  firor  promthae,  Feb  Oen.,  ed.  Stokes, 
Henry  Bradshaw  Soc,  Oct.  21.)  [But  see  Glossary.] 

81a  don  tsleamhuin  sioda  has  been  translated  as  though  it  stood  for 
don  tsleamhuinshioda  (compound  of  adjective  and  substantive).  In 
classical  poetry  a  compound  such  as  sleamhuinshioda  would  have  been  treated 
as  a  single  four-syllabled  word,  fully  stressed  on  the  first  syllable  and  with 
only  weak  stress  on  the  other  three  syllables.  Similarly  dong[h]ruagach 
(79a)  and  sodhathach  (81d)  would  have  been  treated  as  three-syllabled 
words  with  full  stress  on  don  and  so  and  weak  stress  on  the  other  syllables. 
To  treat  sleamhuinshioda,  donghruagach,  and  sodhathach,  as  four-syllabled 
and  three-syllabled  words  respectively  in  this  poem  would,  however, 
spoil  the  metre,  which  permits  only  disyllabic  words  in  the  end  of  the 
lines.  It  would  also  spoil  the  rime,  for  it  would  make  a  weakly  stressed 
syllable  correspond  to  the  strongly  stressed  first  syllable  of  the  disyllabic 
word  riming  with  it.  [In  the  modern  spoken  Irish  of  West  Munster, 
words  forming  what  in  classical  Irish  would  have  been  a  compound  word 
are  stressed  about  as  strongly  as  similar  words  in  a  closely  connected  group 
which  in  classical  Irish  would  not  have  been  treated  as  a  compound  word. 
Thus  I  have  heard  the  late  Rev.  Patrick  S.  Dinneen,  compiler  of  the 
Dictionary,  pun  upon  the  words  an<a>-mhaith  and  Anna  mhaith,  as 
though  there  were  no  difference  between  them  in  pronunciation.  I  doubt 
if  any  considerable  difference  in  stress  could  be  discovered  between  the 
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ways  the  word  bosga  would  be  pronounced  in  West  Munster  in  the  two 
phrases  sean<a>-bhosga  and  bosga  niia.  The  modern  rule,  then,  as  exemp- 
lified by  S.  (3  Searcaigh  Foghraidheacht  337,  seems  to  be  that  in  momen- 
tary compounds  (such  as  sean-fhear)  each  component  is  given  full  stress, 
but  that  longstanding  permanent  compounds  (such  as  muicfheoil)  are 
stressed  as  a  simple  word  on  the  first  syllable.] 

85d  as  na  'so  that...  not'  :  as  go  'in  order  that',  'that',  is  common  in 
the  Irish  of  the  early  17th  century  Ulster  writer,  Tadhg  O  CiANarN,  Flight 
of  the  Earls,  ed.  Rev.  P.  Walsh,  1916,  e.  g.  p.  42,  I.  24  ;  p.  188,  1.  19  ;  p. 
192,  1.  1. 

92a    gan  ar  has  been  translated  as  though  it  were  go  n-ar. 

105b     do  ffada,  recte  dob  fhada. 

106d     ndeaghaid[h],  recte  ndiaidh  (  -.Diarmaid). 
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The  chess-game  described  in  this  poem  has  been  described, 
with  many  differences  in  details,  in  Toraigheacht  Diarmada 
agus  Ghrdinne  (*)  (S.  H.  O'Grady's  edition,  Oss.  Soc,  III,  1855, 
p.  144  sq.  ;  reprint  in  the  edition  of  the  Soc.  f  )r  the  Preservation 
of  the  Ir.  Lang.,  Pt.  II,  1906  [and  earlier  dates],  p.  17  sq.  Cf.  the 
similar  version  in  RIA  MS  23  L  27,  fo.  13a,  written  in  1737).  After 
the  prose  description,  the  texts  of  Toraigheacht  Diarmada  agus 
Ghrainne  which  have  been  mentioned  insert  a  version  of  the 
present  poem  (Oss.,  Ill,  p.  152  ;  Soc.  for  the  Pres.  of  the  Ir. 
Lang.,  Pt.  II,  p.  24  ;  23  L  27,  fo.  14b).  The  poem  does  not, 
however  appear  in  the  oldest  text  of  T6raigheacht  Diarmada 
agus  Ghrainne,  that  in  RIA  MS  24  P  9  (see  p.  29),  written  by 
the  Connacht  scribe  Daibhi  6  Duibhgeannain  in  1651.  Moreover 
in  this  oldest  text  Diarmaid  has  no  1  elper  when  he  escapes  from 
Fionn's  men  gathered  around  the  tree.  In  the  later  texts,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Osgar  undertook  to  help  Diarmaid, 
the  present  poem  being  quoted  as  the  authority  for  the  change 
(Oss. ,  III,  p.  154  ;  Soc.  for  the  Pres. ,  Pt.  II,  p.  24  ;  23  L  27, 14a). 

A  Scottish  version  of  the  poem,  written  down  from  oral  trad- 
ition in  1774  by  Duncan  Kennedy  of  Argyll,  has  been  published 
by  J.  F.  Campbell  Leabhar  na  Feinne  155  sq.     In  the  Scottish 


This  poem 
not  origin- 
ally included 
in   the 
literary 
version  of 
Toraigh- 
eacht D.  7  G 


Scottish 
version 
of  poem 


(1)  For  diseussion  of  this  tale  see  supra  p.  xxxv  sq. 
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version  Osgar  is  Fionn's  opponent  in  the  chess-game,  not  Oisin. 
In  Duanaire  Finn,  and  in  both  the  older  and  later  versions  of 
Toraigheacht  Diarmada  agus  Ghrainne,  Oisin  is  Fionn's  oppo- 
nent. Seosamh  Laoide  Fian-laoithe,  p.  1  sq.,  has  followed  the 
Scottish  text  in  making  Osgar  Fionn's  opponent  (!). 
Metre  The  metre  of  the  poem  is  puzzling  in  all  versions.  The  lack 

of  riming  words  in  the  first  and  third  lines  of  the  stanzas  has  left 
these  lines  particularly  open  to  corruption.  They  therefore  vary 
greatly  in  the  numbers  of  syllables  they  contain.  The  second 
and  fourth  lines,  of  which  the  end  words  rime  with  one  another, 
are  more  consistent.  They  usually  vary  between  five  syllables 
(when  the  riming  word  is  monosyllabic)  and  six  syllables  (when 
the  riming  word  is  of  two  syllables).  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  original  metre  varied  between  simple  Rionnaird  (62  +  62) 
and  a  variation  of  Rionnaird  known  as  "  Gro  Gumaisg  idir 
Rionnaird  is  Leath-rannaigheacht "  (62  +  51)  (2). 
Date  The  simplicity  of  the  language  of  the  poem,  judged  by  modern 

standards,  suggests  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  before  the 
15th  century.  The  relative  use  of  do  with  a  primary  tense 
(do  labhrus  tu.  14d)  is  unclassical.  It  may  not,  however,  have 
occurred  in  the  original  text. 
Emendation  The  text  of  Duanaire  Finn  differs  so  much  from  the  Irish 
texts  already  mentioned,  and  from  the  Scottish  text,  that  those 
texts  could  hardly  be  used  to  emend  the  many  metrical  irregul- 
arities of  the  Duanaire  text.  Emendations  in  the  notes  below 
are  therefore  conjectural,  and  have  been  confined  to  the  minimum 
necessary  to  justify  the  translation. 


In     ijorthaidhi,  recte  goirlhil 

8a     haithnniom   has  been  translated   as  though   it  were  haithneadh. 
10a  ni  imedra  (1st  pers.  sg.  fut.,  for  ni  imedr),  cf,  LXVIII  40c,  note. 
27b  drol  has  been  translated  as  though  it  were  dron. 


(1)  Seosamh  Laoide's  text  has  been  conflated  from  the  versions  of  the 
poem  given  in  the  texts  mentioned  of  Toraigheacht  Diarmada  agus  Ghrainne 
and  from  the  Scottish  version. 

(2)  Cf.  Thurneysen's  Millelirische  Verslehrcn,  in  Wh.  Stokes  und  E. 
WiNDiscn   Irische  Texte,   III,  pp,   142,  158. 
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APPENDIX  A 
Orally  preserved  Fionn  Helper-tales  (cf.  supra  p.  xiii). 

The  following  is  a  representative  list  of  orally  preserved  stories  of  the 
type  in  which  Fionn,  with  the  aid  of  a  helper  gifted  with  supernatural 
power,  defeats  magic  or  gigantic  opponents. 

Numbers  I-X  belong  to  a  group  which  may  be  called  the  «  Ceadach 
group  »  from  the  name  given  the  Helper  in  the  majority  of  them.  This 
group,  though  well  known  to  unlettered  storytellers  and  apparently  not 
to  be  found  in  extant  manuscripts,  may  perhaps  have  been  moulded  in 
circles  more  literary  {})  than  the  circles  that  moulded  tales  of  the  Lorcan 
type  (XVI,  etc.).  This  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  there  are  hints  of 
the  existence  formerly  of  manuscript  copies  of  a  tale  about  «  Ceadach  Mor  » 
(see  Dr.  Hyde's  remarks,  Be'aloideas  I  150  sq.),  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  references  to  a  hero  called  1  °  Ceadach  mac  Righ  na  Sorcha  and 
2°  Ceadach  mac  Ri  na  dTolach,  in  the  Early  Modern  tale  of  Giolla  an 
Fhiugha,  and  in  poem  7  of  Professor  T.  F.  O'Rahilly's  Ddnta  Grddha 
(2nd  ed.),  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hyde  (/.  c.)  (2).  References  to  a  Celach 
Cithach  m.  Rig  Lochlann  in  a  13th  (?)  century  tale,  published  by  K. 
Meyer  in  his  Fianaigecht  (see  pp.  76,  86,  92),  are  hardly,  however,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  references  to  the  Ceadach  of  the  stories  under  considera 
tion  here,  as  they  assign  a  reason  for  Cetach  Cithach's  coming  to  the  Fian 
which  does  not  agree  with  what  our  stories  tell  of  Ceadach. 

I  «  Mac  Riogh  Barr  na  bhFuighleach  »  (Mayo),  being  Story  VIII  of 
An  Lampa  Draoidheachta  agus  Naoi  Sgealta  eile,  M.  6  TioMaNAiDHE  do 
bhailigh  (1935)  139  sq.  Incidents  :  there  are  (a)  two  wooers,  of  whom  the 
successful  one  comes  as  (b)  a  strong  helper  (3)  to  the  Fian  ;  (c)  Fionn  is 
summoned  to  a  war  in  the  East  ;  (d)  the  helper  kills  amhais  (4),   etc.,  and 

(1)  Cf.  Appendix  C.  p.   18.'. 

(2)  In  the  late  romantic  tale  of  the  Cii  Chulainn  cycle  entitled  Eachtra 
na  gCuradh  (R.  I.  A.  MS.  24  P  7,  p.  71  sq.,  South  Ulster,  18th  cent.)  An 
Ceadach  mhac  Riogh  na  dTulach  is  a  relative  of  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Tir  Thamgaire,  and  is  one  of  the  best  champions  helping  the  King  of  Tir 
Thamgaire,  which  is  situated  apparently  in  south  Asia,  against  his  enemy 
the  king  of  North  Asia. 

(3)  In  I-XII,  XIV-XV,  XXI-XXIII,  the  helper  works  on  the  whole 
by  strength  :  in  XIII,  XVI-XIX  he  works  rather  by  magic. 

(4)  The  amhais,  originally  '  mercenary  soldiers  ',  are  pictured  by  modern 
storytellers  as  wild,  semihuman,  cannibals,  kept  by  ogre  kings  in  a  spe- 
cial building  near  the  palace,  apparently  for  the  purpose  oi  killing  and 
eating  unwelcome  guests. 
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does  most  of  the  fighting  for  l-'ionn  ;  (e)  an  arm  which  comes  mysteriously 
clown  the  chimney  in  the  night  is  cut  off  by  the  helper  ;  (/)  the  owner  of 
the  arm  is  tracked  next  day  to  his  underground  home  and  killed  ;  (g)  the 
helper  is  killed  ;  (/i)  a  contract  previously  made  with  the  helper's  wife,  to 
hoist  black  sails  if  the  helper  were  killed,  is  disregarded  by  Fionn  ;  (/')  Fionn 
comes  home  ;  (/)  the  helper  is  revivified,  the  revivifying  involving  (A")  a 
new  adventure  story.  [In  this  version  the  tracking  in  /  is  by  bloodstains 
from  the  injured  shoulder.  There  is  similar  tracking  by  bloodstains 
from  the  injured  shoulder  in  No.  XXV  infra,  and  in  Bealoideas  V  301 
(in  a  version  of  the  Unique  Story  tale  mentioned  supra  pp.  xv-xvi,  foot- 
note) —  also  in  the  English  Beowulf  poem  to  be  discussed  later  in  this 
appendix.] 

II  i  Ceatach  agus  Londubh  »  (Mayo),  Bealoideas  I  141  sq.  Incidents  as 
in  I,  but  to  b  are  added  what  may  be  called  i  bll  •  additions,  namely, 
that  the  Fian,  fearing  the  helper,  set  him  difficult,  dangerous,  tasks  (c/. 
supra  p.  xi  where  the  similar  motif  in  Aarne-Thompson  650  is  referred 
to)  ;  e  and  /  are  omitted. 

III  «  Mac  Ri  Solla  »  (Sligo),  in  Bealoideas  III  304  sq.  Incidents 
roughly  as  II  :  the  e-f  episode,  however,  has  left  its  trace  perhaps  in  the 
fact  that  the  war  in  the  east  is  against  a  queen  and  her  son  (c/.  X-XIII, 
XVII,   XXIV). 

IV  The  story  of  Gilla  na  Grakin  (Donegal)  (This  Gilla  na  Grakin's 
original  name  was  Ce;a),  in  J.  Curtin  Myths  244  sq.  Incidents  roughly 
as    II. 

V  «  Giolla  na  gCochall  Craicionn  »  (Donegal),  in  E.  C.  Quiggin  A  Dialect 
of  Donegal  215  sq.     Roughly  as   II,  but  lacking  t  bll  *  additions. 

VI  «  Fin  MacCool,  Ceadach  Og,  and  the  Fish-hag  »  (Kerry),  in  J.  Cur- 
tin Hero-tales  462  sq.  Incidents  almost  as  in  II,  but  c  occurs  in  what  may 
be  called  a  <•  cVI  »  version,  according  to  which  the  expedition  is  the  result 
of  tasks  assigned  by  a  hag  who  has  won  a  game.  «  Dyeermud  »  is  here 
assistant  to  the  helper  :  cf.  XII.  XX. 

VII  <•  King  Mananaun  »  (Achill),  in  W.  Larminie  West  Irish  Folktales 
(1893)  64  sq.     Roughly  like  II.     Mananaun  is  here  (as  also  in  V)  (:)  the 


(1)  «  Mananan  i  is  again  the  father  in  a  Mayo  version  in  Bealoideas 
I  329  sq.  (contributed  by  I'ilib  de  Hhaldraithc).  which,  through  oversight, 
has  not  been  analysed  here.  In  a  Galway  version,  also  through  oversight 
It-It  inianalysed,  in  D.  O'Fotharta's  Siamsa  an  Gheimhridh  (1892)  5  sq., 
<■  iHinlrc  Ni  Manan  ain  i  is  the  name  of  the  girl,  and  <  Murchadh  »  (not 
'    Ceadach  ')  the  name  of  the  wooer. 

Sceal  Cheadtaigh,  mac  Ri  na  Saraih  i  (West  Kerry),  contributed  by 
An  Seabhac  to  Bealoideas  III  387  sq.,  has  also  been  overlooked  :  it  contains 
incidents  t  cXI-eXI  (hag's  arm  torn  off)  and  «  fXI  •>.  The  /  episode, 
however,  includes  a  sticking  to  the  seat  incident  reminding  one  of  the 
Bruidhean-tales  included  in   XVI-XIX  of  the  present  list,  studied  supra 
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father  of  the  girl  whom  <  Kaytuch  »  woos  and  wins  ;  c  is  in  a  «  cVII  »  variant, 
according  to  which  the  expedition  is  the  result  of  tasks  imposed  bj-  a  girl 
with  whom  Fionn  has  slept  ;  k  (as  well  as  e  and  /)  omitted. 

VIII  Ceadtach  Mac  Fhinn  as  Eirinn...  Tomas  Mac  Ceidigh  [Conemara, 
Co.  Galway]  d'innis  ;  Eoghan  6  Neachtain  do  chuir  sios  (Connradh  na 
Gaedhilge  ;  1907).  This  version,  as  also  XI-XXII,  omits  a  ;  it  agrees 
with  II  in  having  •  bll  » incidents  ;  c  =  «  cIV  »  ;  e.  f.  q.  j,  k.  omitted.  Cead- 
tach in  this  version  turns  out  to  be  Fionn 's  long-lost  son  :  cf.  IX,  and 
Osgar  and  Faolan  stories  mentioned  supra  p.  xvn,  and  pp.  50-51. 

IX  The  Scottish  story  of  the  Lad  with  the  Skin  Covering,  whose  name 
was  Ceudach  (cf.  IV),  printed  in  J.  G.  Campbell  Fians  260  sq.  Like  IV, 
but  a  very  broken  down  version  :  a  as  in  X  (three  princes)  ;  c  in  a  «  c  IX 
version,  according  to  which  a  hag  appears  with  a  shirt  to  fit  the  man  whom» 
she  binds  to  perform  tasks  as  in  XXII.  Ceudach  here  is  a  nephew  of 
Fionn's  :  cf.  VIII. 

X  o  Murchadh,  mac  Righ  Laighean  » (Mayo),  in  Dr.  D.  Hyde's  Sgealuidhe 
Gaedhealach  (Xutt)  358.  Incidents  resemble  II,  but  «  611  »  not  clearly 
expressed  ;  h,  and  j-k,  omitted  (as  well  as  e  and  /)  ;  perhaps  the  inclusion 
of  three  giants  and  a  hag  (with  a  cu  nimhe,  killed  by  Bran)  in  d  replaces  e 
and  /.  [Cf.  the  connection  of  the  e-f  incidents  with  the  motif  of  a  hag 
mother  and  her  giant  sons,  commented  on  in  the  note  on  the  Grendel  epi- 
sode later  in  this  appendix  (p.  186)  :  the  hag  has  a  cii  nimhe,  killed  by  .Bran, 
in  the  example  from  Curtin's  Myths  mentioned  there  :  again  in  V  A-  a  hag 
who  had  come  after  a  giant,  probably  her  son,  to  resuscitate  slain  warriors 
is  followed  by  a  fierce  magic  cu.  and.  in  Bealoideas  V  203,  a  similar  resusci- 


p.  xxiii.  Ceadtach  in  this  episode  gets  the  cure  to  release  the  Fian.  It 
is  the  blood  of  a  Grey  Ram  from  Africa  :  this  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
blood  of  the  Black  Sow's  Sucking  Pig,  which  releases  the  Fian  in  the  tales 
called  Dingle  A  and  Dingle  B  supra  p.  xxiv.  The  blood  of  the  Speckled 
Sow's  Sucking  Pig  revivifies  Ceadtach  himself  in  a  A-addition  to  the  present 
story,  and  the  incidents  connected  with  the  getting  of  the  blood  (pursuit 
by  the  Sow,  throwing  of  two  of  her  Sucking  Pigs  to  her,  one  after  the 
other,  to  delay  her,  and  then  killing  her  by  throwing  a  ball  of  brass  to 
her)  are  the  incidents  connected  with  the  getting  of  the  blood  of  the 
Black  Sow's  Sucking  Pig  in  Dingle  A  and  B. 

«  Ceideach,  Mac  Ri  na  gCor  •  (Galway),  contributed  by  M.  6  Flaithfhile 
to  Bealoideas  VI  61  sq.,  was  published  after  this  list  had  been  completed. 
A  king  in  Ireland,  father  of  Ceideach's  wife,  takes  the  place  of  Fionn  in 
this  version. 

Other  versions  published  after  completion  of  this  list  are  :  the  West 
Galway  «  Ceadtach  Mac  Ri  na  gCor  »  in  Sean  Mag  GioLLARNara's  Loinnir 
Mac  Leabhair  (1936),  p.  147  sq.  ;  and  the  Donegal  «  Lonndubh,  Greadach, 
agus  Scoith  Shioda  Ni  Mhuineachain  »  written  down  by  Leon  6  Baoighill 
and  published  in  Bealoideas  VI  270  sq. 
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tating  hag,  mother  of  two  giants  who  preceded  her,  is  followed  by  a  magic 
cat,  as  are  also  other  resuscitating  hags  in  other  Irish  folktales.] 

XI  Eachtra  Fhinn  Mhic  Cumhaill  le  Seachrdn  na  Sal  gCam  (Millstreet, 
north  of  Ballyvourney,  Co.  Cork)  ;  S.  6  Cadhla  do  chuir  sios  ;  Eoin  .Mac 
Neill  do  chuir  i  n-eagar  (Connradh  na  Gaedhilge.  191)0).  Incidents  as 
I  ;  but  a  omitted  ;  c  is  in  a  t  cXI-eXI  »  version  (cf.  footnote  to  VII),  name- 
ly, a  challenge  to  war  issued  by  a  hag  (cf.  cIX  and  cVI),  whose  arm-down- 
the-chimney  is  cut  off  in  the  night  by  Seachran  (cf.  e)  ;  e,  having  already 
been  preceded  by  the  special  «  cXI-eXI  »  version  of  c,  appears  in  an  «  eXI  » 
version,  namely,  the  Fian  are  unwittingly  enticed  one  by  one  into  a  bag 
by  the  hag's  son  —  the  Helper  (/.  e.,  Seachran)  jumps  in  wittingly  ;  / 
is  in  an  «  /XI  »  form,  namely,  the  hag  and  her  son  are  killed  ;  to  k,  which 
varies  enormously  in  the  different  stories,  is  added  the  Skilful  Companions 
story  welded  to  the  Hand-down-the-chimney  to  steal  Children  story  (*) 
(arm  not  cut  off)  :  the  Skilful  Companions  say  they  were  sent  by  Seachran 
to  help  Fionn.  [Seachrdn  Sdljhada,  Fionn's  helper  in  this  story  (and  in 
XII),  can  hardly  be  dissociated  from  Saltrdn  Sdljhada,  Fionn's  giolla  in 
Acallam  na  Senorach  (written  c.  1200),  ed.  Stokes,  11.  (3004,  6238.] 

XII  «  Fionn  in  the  Country  of  the  Giants  »  (Ballyvourney,  Co.  Cork), 
ed.  by  Rev.  A.  Kelleher  &  Miss  G.  Schoepperle,  in  RC  XXXII  (1911) 
184,  supplemented  in  the  description  of  the  incidents  infra,  in  angular 
brackets <>, from  a  version  recorded  on  an  Ediphone  in  the  same  district 
from  the  recitation  of  Tadhg  6  Dubinin,  Coolea,  in  1932.  With  these 
may  be  compared  a  very  fragmentary  version  from  Ballingeary,  south 
of  Ballyvourney,  recorded  by  C.  6  MuiMHNEACHaiN,  published  in  Imt- 
heachta  an  Oireachtais  1901,  Leabhar  II,  Cuid  I.  The  incidents  are  as  in 
I,  except  for  the  following  differences  :  as  in  XI,  a  is  omitted  ;  b  is  in  a 
«  bXII  »  version,  namely,  Fionn  helps  the  strong  man,  who  here,  as  in 
XI,  is  a  giant  called  Seachran,  against  a  giant  opponent  of  his  ;  c  is  in  a 
hag  version  (cf.  cVI,  cIX,  «  cXI-eXI  »),  namely,  a  hag  <who  comes  at 
night  and  should  have  been  killed  by  the  Fian  watchman >  invites  the 
Fian  and  their  giant  friend  to  dinner;  d  is  omitted;  c  almost  as  eX  I; 
/=/XI  ;  there  is  no  addition  to  A-  such  as  there  is  in  XI.  [Diarmaid  is 
the  chief  performer  in  k  :  cf.  VI.] 

XIII  «  The  Seven  Brothers  and  the  King  of  France  »,  in  J.  Curtin 
Myths  270.  This  story  opens  with  the  addition  XI  makes  to  A-  (Skilful 
Companions  welded  to  Hand-down-the-chimney  to  steal  Children  (2) : 
cf.  also  XXIII  and  XXV  in  the  present  list,  and  Giant-tale  I  supra  p. 
xvi,  footnote)  :  a  version  of  XVI  follows,  in  which  the  magic  helper's  name 
is  «  Misty  »  (not  'Lorean');  A-  is  completely  omitted,  nor  is  a  Bruidhe;in- 


(1)  Cf.  discussion  of  this  story  supra  p.  xi\.  and  cf.  other  instances 
of  it  infra  nos.  XIII,  XXIII,  XXV. 

(2)  Child-stealing  man's  arm  pulled  off.    He  has  a  sister  living  with 
him. 
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story  substituted  for  it :  «  Misty  »  is  a  brother  of  the  Skilful  Companions. 
There  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  e-f  episode,  as  G.  L.  Kittredge  has  pointed 
out,  in  his  Arthur  and  Gorlagon  224,  in  the  fact  that  the  hag  of  the  c  inci- 
dent (here  in  a  «  cVI  »  version)  is  sister  of  the  Hand-down-the-chimney 
child-stealing  giant  who  is  killed  in  the  introductory  story. 

XIV  «  Caoilte  na  gCos  Fada  »  (told  by  P.  6  Conchubhair  in  Athlone), 
in  Dr.  D.  Hyde's  Sge'aluidhe  Gaedhealach  (Nutt)  374.  Here,  instead  of  a, 
is  a  stray  tradition  of  Caoilte's  magic  birth  and  employment  in  fairy 
raths  before  he  comes  as  a  helper  to  Fionn  ;  ft  is  in  a  version  reminiscent 
of  511 ;  c  is  roughly  as  in  I  ;  d  is  in  general  agreement  with  I,  etc.,  but 
almost  every  particular  incident  differs  ;  after  d  the  tale  continues  on 
quite  different  lines  (Caoilte  marries  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Greece 
and  becomes  King  —  On  every  Samhain  night  Caoilte  and  the  fairy 
host  haunt  his  birthplace  in  Co.  Roscommon). 

XV  «  Sgeal  an  Fheardhomhain  Chruim  »  (Donegal),  in  Maighdean  an 
ISoluis  agus  Sgealta  eile,  sgealaidhthe  Thlre  Conaill  d'innis,  Feargus  Mac 
Roigh  [i.  e.,  Ff.  Morris]  a  sgriobh  sios  (Dundalk,  1913),  34  sq.  Other  ver- 
sion and  bibliography  by  Prof.  E.  6  Tuathail,  in  Bealoideas  I  56.  This 
Donegal  Fionn  tradition  is  included  in  the  present  list  of  Helper-tales 
because  it  resembles  episode  b  (in  a  b  1 1  form)  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  death  of  the  Helper,  hardly  to  be  described  as  a  variant  of  episode 
g,  by  reason  of  the  great  difference  in  circumstances.  The  story  may 
be  summarised  as  follows  :  The  Feardhomhan,  a  hugely  strong  man, 
serves  Fionn  for  seven  years,  and  then,  going  home  by  a  route  against 
which  he  had  been  warned  by  Fionn,  he  is  killed  by  a  pig.  Now  Fionn 
knew  that  the  Feardhomhan  always  did  what  he  had  been  warned  not  to 
do  (Morris  version),  and  in  the  Bealoideas  version  it  is  expressly  said  that 
Fionn,  fearing  the  «  Feardhamhan  »,  wished  to  kill  him  (c/.  511).  The 
Feardhomhan's  sister  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  her  brother. 

XVI  The  story  of  Lorcan  mhach  Luirc  (Ballyvourney,  Co.  Cork)  record- 
ed from  S.  Ni  Iarfhlaithe  by  «  SgrIob  Liath  an  Earraigh  »,  in  Imtheachta 
an  Oireachlais  1901,  Leabhar  III,  Cuid  II  (1907)  41  sq.  Variant  from 
Ballingeary,  to  the  south  of  Ballyvourney,  recorded  by  C.  6  Muimh- 
NEAGHaiN  in  Imtheachta  an  Oireachtais  1901,  Leabhar  II,  Cuid  I  (1903)  1 
sq.  Second  Ballyvourney  version  (unpublished)  recorded  on  an  Ediphone 
from  Tadhg  0  Dubinin  in  1930.  These  three  versions  are  in  substantial 
agreement.  The  incidents  are  as  in  I,  except  for  the  following  points  : 
a  is  omitted  :  b  is  in  a  «  5XVI »  variant,  which  is  characterised  by  the  fact 
that  the  helper  works  by  magic  rather  than  by  strength  (J)  ;  c  is  in  a 
«  cVI  »  variant  and  precedes  b  ;  e  and  /  are  omitted  from  the  Ballyvourney 
versions,  but  they  occur  in  the  Ballingeary  tale  (and  in  XVII)  in  an 
« eXVI-/XVI »  version,  according  to  which  Lorcan,  watching  at  night, 
cuts  off  the  arm-down-the-chimney  of  a  hag  who  is  trying  to  catch  him, 


(1)  Cf.  note  on  strong  helper  supra  No.  I,  footnote  3. 
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then  he  cuts  off  her  other  arm-down-the-chimney.  and  then  she  herself 
falls  down  the  chimney  dead  (she  was  the  mother  of  the  amhais  slain  by 
Lorcan  in  the  d-incidents  :  cf.  mother-motif,  or  its  traces,  in  III.  X-XIII. 
XXIV)  ;  g  and  /  occur  before  the  d-incidents  ;  there  is  no  ft  (for  the  helper 
has  no  wife)  ;  for  A-  a  Bruidhean-tale,  studied  supra  p.  xxiv.  is  substituted. 

XVII  «  Lorcan  Ua  Luirc  »  (Donegal),  an  unpublished  version  in  the 
possession  of  the  Folklore  Commission,  Notebook  141,  pp.  980-1015.  The 
incidents  are  so  like  the  published  Ballingeary  version  of  XVI  as  to  make 
one  suspect  literary  connection,  but  the  recorder  states  that  he  believes 
such   connection   to   be  improbable. 

XVII  A  «  Cailleach  an  Teampuill  »  (South  Gahvay).  recorded  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  Hodgson  from  Ned  Cooney.  and  contributed  to  Be'aloideas  III  1  17 
sq.  by  Dr.  D.  lyde.  The  incidents  are  roughly  as  in  XVI,  but  (as  well 
as  a  and  ft)  e,  /,  g  and  /  are  omitted  ;  as  in  XVI,  a  Bruidhean-tale  is  subs- 
tituted   for   A\ 

XVII  B  «  Grabaire  Beag  Fhinn  Mhic  Chumhaill  •  (West  Gahvay).  in 
Loinnir  Mac  Leabhair  agus  Sge'alta  Gaisgidh  Eile.  Sean  Mac  Giollak- 
xaTH  do  bhailigh.  The  story  on  the  whole  resembles  XVI  with  some 
motifs  introduced  from  the  Ceadach  group  (I-X).  Incidents  a,  e,  /,  are 
omitted.  The  other  incidents  occur  as  follows  :  cVI,  &XVI,  d,  g.  ft,  /'. 
/.  k,  followed  by  a  tale  about  hunting  a  magic  fox  which  Fionn  must  kill 
before  he  marries  :  the  helper  returns  and  kills  the  fox  :  certain  incidents 
in  the  fox-story,  such  as  the  mention  of  an  old  horse  which  will  not  go 
are  reminiscent  of  the  Bruidhean-tale  with  which  XVI  concludes. 

XVIII  The  story  of  Black.  Brown  and  Gray  (Donegal),  in  J.  Cuhtix 
Myths  281  sq.  There  is  a  general  resemblance  to  XVI.  XVII  and  XVII. \. 
but  the  incidents  differ  :  a  is  omitted  ;  there  are  three  helpers  in  the 
6-episode  ;  c,  d,  e,  f  are  replaced  by  an  account  of  the  performance  of  a 
useful  deed  for  Fionn  by  each  helper  in  turn  during  a  night  watch  against 
magic  opponents,  Gray's  ('  Glasan's  ')  deed  involving  the  slaying  of  a 
magic  hag  ;  g,  ft,  i,  /  are  omitted  ;  as  in  XVI,  XVII  and  XVIIA.  a  Bruid- 
hean-story  replaces  k,  the  enticer  to  the  Bruidhean  being  a  man  seeking 
vengeance  for  the  hag  killed  by  Gray.  [Another  Donegal  tale,  the  general 
framework  and  some  incidents  of  which  remind  one  of  a  Fionn  Helper- 
tale  followed  by  a  Bruidhean-tale,  is  mentioned  supra  p.  xiv,  foot- 
note.! 

\I\  The  story  of  Fin  Mac  Cumhail  and  the  Knight  of  the  Full  Axe 
(Kerry?),  in  J.  Curtin  Myths  232  sg.  The  beginning  is  rather  like  XII 
in  so  far  as  a  is  omitted  and  a  giant  opponenl  appears  in  b ;  b  is  in  a  peculiar 
frXIX  version,  <>f  which  the  beginning  is  described  supra  p.xvn,  footnote, 
as  Giant-tale  IV.  after  which  a  magic  helper  (cf.  bXXl)  comes  to  aid 
Fionn,  who  has  been  wounded  ;  c  is  in  a  •  rXIX  •  version,  according  to 
which  Fionn  and  his  helper  arrive  at  an  island  where  a  wedding  is  in 
progress  to  which  they  are  not  admitted  ;  d  is  roughly  as  in  I,  etc.  ;  e  is  in 
an  i  eXIX  »  version,  according  to  which  a  hag  looking  down  the  chimney 
is  struck  by  the  helper's  magic  axe  which  she  carries  off  stuck  in  her  fore- 
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head  ;  /  is  in  an  «  /XIX  »  version,  according  to  which  Fionn  recovers 
the  axe  by  a  ruse  and  kills  the  hag  ;  g,  h,  i,  j,  are  omitted  (perhaps  the 
loss  and  recovery  of  the  axe  represent  g  and  /)  ;  k  is  omitted,  but  the  helper 
tells  Fionn  how  to  summon  him  if  further  help  is  needed,  just  as  in  XVI- 
XVIIA  :  therefore  a  Bruidhean-story,  as  in  XVI-XVIII,  should  probably 
follow. 

XX  «  Fin  MacCool  and  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  White  Nation  », 
in  J.  Curtin  Hero-tales  407.  Incident  a  is  omitted  ;  c  (in  a  cVI  version) 
precedes  5  (Dyeermud  is  the  helper  :  cf.  VI)  ;  d  has  many  differences  in 
details  ;  e  and  /  are  omitted  ;  g  is  omitted,  but  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  it  appears  on  the  homeward  journey  (consult  ^-portion  of  the  I-X 
group,  and  of  XII)  ;  h  is  omitted  ;  the  story  ends  with  i,  but  it  has  already 
been  lengthened  in  the  d-portion  by  inclusion  of  the  story  of  the  Rueful 
Knight  without  Laughter  (also  included  in  AVI  and  5VIII  :  cf.  supra 
p.  xvm,  and  p.  50  footnote  1)  :  this  lengthening  has  removed  the  need 
for  k,  which  is  normally  added  mainly  for  the  sake  of  increased  length. 

XXI  «  Fin  MacCumhail  and  the  Son  of  the  King  of  Alba  »  (Kerry), 
in  J.  Curtin  Myths  292.  Incident  a  is  omitted  ;  5  is  in  a  511  version 
(here  very  clearly  merely  a  variant  of  the  motif  in  Aarne-Thompson  650)  ; 
all  incidents  from  c  to  /  are  omitted  ;  then  (instead  of  k)  a  folk  version 
of  the  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn  tale  is  told  (cf.  p.  xxv,  note),  from  which 
the  pseudo-historical  introduction  is  omitted,  its  place  having  been  taken 
by    the    611    form    of    introduction. 

XXII  «  Cuculin  »,  in  J.  Curtin  Myths  304  sq.  The  resemblance  to 
the  Helper-tale  type  is  vague.  The  incidents  are  as  follows  :  To  Cuculin 
is  given  the  task  of  disenchanting  a  cat  and  serpent,  who  are  really 
daughters  of  the  King  of  Greece,  because  he  is  the  only  one  among  Fin's 
men  whom  a  magic  testing  shirt  fits  (this  corresponds  both  to  the  normal 
5-episode  and,  more  particularly,  to  the  cIX  incident  mentioned  supra)  ; 
d  is  replaced  by  a  different  set  of  adventures  ;  e,  f,  g,  h,  j  are  omitted  ; 
Cuculin  comes  home  married  to  the  disenchanted  cat  (=  i)  ;  k  is  replaced 
by  the  story  of  «  Conlan  »,  which  is  a  folk  version  of  the  literary  accounts 
(summarised  by  R.  Thurneysen  Heldensage,  403  sq.)  of  the  death  of  Cu 
Chulainn's  son  Conla.  Then,  knowing  that  Cuculin  must  be  avoided 
for  seven  days  till  his  passion  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  son  cools. 
Fin,  acting  on  Conan's  advice  (Conan  very  often  is  the  adviser  in  the  impo- 
sition of  511  tasks),  binds  Cuculin  to  fight  the  waves  on  Bale's  Strand  for 
seven  days.     On  the  seventh  day  the  waves  drown  Cuculin. 

XXIII  The  story  of  Feunn  Mac  Cuail  and  the  Bent  Grey  Lad  (Scottish), 
in  Rev.  D.  MacInnes  Folk  and  Hero  Tales  32  sq.  There  is  general  resem- 
blance to  the  Helper-type.  The  story,  however,  contains  nothing  but 
511  incidents  followed  by  the  incidents  that  form  an  annex  to  XI  and 
an  introduction  to  XIII  (arm  pulled  off  at  shoulder).     Cf.  XXV. 

XXIV  «  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  agus  an  Bhean  Ruadh  •>  (Sligo),  in  Dr.  D. 
Hyde's  Sgealuidhe  Gaedhealach  (Nutt)  388.  Resemblances  to  the  Helper- 
type  are  }n  accidental  points  only  —  such  as :  (1)  the  mere  mention  of 
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Londubh  and  Ceiteach  (cf.  title  of  II)  ;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  Red-haired 
woman,  mother  of  three  magic  sons  living  in  a  fairy  hill,  is  conquered 
by  Fionn  (cf.  discussion  of  the  e-f  incidents  in  note  on  Beowulf 
infra),  (3)  the  fact  that  a  visit  to  the  interior  of  a  fairy  hill,  where  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  treatment  accorded  Fionn  is  friendly  or 
unfriendly,  at  the  instance  of  a  Red-haired  woman,  follows  the  introduc- 
tory part  of  the  story,  just  as  a  visit  to  a  Bruidhean,  where  the  treatment 
is  definitely  unfriendly,  follows  the  introductory  story  in  XVI-XVIII 
(cf.  note  on  Red-haired  man,  p.  xiv,  footnote).  Strange  things  and 
happenings  characterise  this  tale  —  such  as  :  a  boar-headed  fawn  with  a 
moon  on  each  side  which  lights  up  the  country  in  the  night  ;  transformation 
of  the  Red-haired  woman  to  an  uillphcist  (i.  e.,  a  monster)  ;  magic  trans- 
formations, etc.,  in  the  fairy  hill.  The  tale  is  used  to  explain  certain  place- 
names. 

XXV  «  Sceal  a'  Ghadui  Dhuibh  »  (Cape  Clear  Island,  Co.  Cork),  contri- 
buted by  the  Rev.  D.  6  Floinn  to  Be'aloideas  V  111  (English  summary, 
ib.  137).  This  tale  resembles  the  Helper-tales  in  some  points.  In  an 
opening  portion  the  Black  Thief  is  child-stealer  in  a  version  of  the  child- 
stealing  story  included  in  XXIII.  His  arm  is  torn  off  by  one  of  Fionn's 
Skilful  Companions  (  =  e).  He  is  tracked  by  bloodstains  to  where  he  is 
dying  in  his  castle  beside  a  river  (  =  /).  The  Fian  pity  him,  and  Fionn 
chews  his  thumb  and  learns  how  to  cure  him  (=/).  This  involves  an 
adventure  story  (=k).  The  cured  and  reformed  Black  Thief  joins  the 
Fian  (=b).  [The  Black  Thief  is  normally  a  magic  helper  in  a  group  of 
tales  unconnected  with  the  Fionn  cycle,  being  Irish  versions  of  the  inter- 
national folktale  of  the  Old  Robber  who  Relates  Three  Adventures  to 
Free  his  Sons  (Aarne-Thompson  953)  :  for  bibliography  see  Be'aloideas 
III  3-10,   IV   190.] 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  C.  W.  von  Sydow,  who  has  been  for  Ioiil;  a 
generous  guide  and  inspirer  to  all  those  interested  in  folklore  research 
in  Ireland,  in  a  conversation,  which  he  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  use 
here,  gave  me  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Grendel  episode  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf  (written  c.  700  A.  D.  (*))  has  been  borrowed 
from  an  Irish  Fionn  Helper-tale.  Dr.  Heinz  Dehmer,  in  an  article  which 
I  have  been  unable  to  consult,  published  in  the  Germanisch- Roman ische 
Monatsschrift  XVI  (1928)  202  sq.,  (2),  has  upheld  Dr.  von  Sydow's  view; 
and,  in  Be'aloideas  IV  (1934),  351,  Dr.  von  Sydow  has  again  said  :  «  In 
Beoumlf,  Beowulf's  struggle  with  Grendel  ami  his  mother  is  plainly  of 
Keltic  origin,  since  a  similar  tale  is  common  in  Keltic  territory,  and  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  rest  of  Keltic  tradition.  But  nothing  similar  exists  in 
Teutonic   territory,   except   for   an   episode   in   the    Icelandic   saga   about 


(1)  For  date  cf.  R.  W.  Chambers  Beowulf  (1932)  487. 

(2)  Reference   from   Chambers   Beowulf   480. 
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Grettir,  an  episode  which  manifestly  comes  more  or  less  direct  from  Beo- 
wulf itself.  » 

The  Irish  part  of  Dr.  von  Sydow's  argument,  as  far  as  I  remember  it, 
runs  on  the  following  lines  :  When  we  compare  I  (e-/),from  North  Connacht, 
with  XI-XII  (c,  e,  /,),  from  South  Munster,  and  also  with  the  South  Mini- 
ster tale  described  in  the  footnote  on  p  178  (x),  we  find  evidence  that  the 
motifs  of  the  Arm  down  the  chimney  in  the  night  which  is  cut  off  (originally 
probably  torn  off,  as  in  the  West  Kerry  version  described  in  the  Footnote 
on  p.  7.S,  and  as  in  other  Irish  uses  of  the  motif  to  be  listed  infra  p.  187), 
and  of  the  pursuit  next  day  by  the  Helper  of  the  now  one-armed  monster  to 
his  hidden  den,  where  the  Helper  kills  both  him  and  his  fierce  mother,  were 
combined  in  the  e-f  episode  of  the  type-tale  to  which  the  tales  listed  above 
tend  to  conform,  in  an  order,  context,  and  circumstances,  the  same  as 
the  order,  context  (2),  and  circumstances  (3),  in  which  almost  identical 
motifs  appear  in  the  Grendel  episode  of  the  Beowulf  poem.  For  there 
Beowulf,  who  is  Hrothgar's  helper,  by  his  strong  grip  (4),  tears  Grendel's 


(1)  Cf.  also  the  e-f  episode  in  XVI,  XVII,  XIX,  and  the  Hand-down 
the-chimney  episode  in  XIII,  XXIII,  XXV. 

(2)  A  story  about  one  who  comes  to  help  a  hero  who  is  in  trouble. 

(3)  1°  Beowulf,  Hrothgar's  helper,  goes  wittingly  and  willingly  to 
the  den  to  which  his  companions  were  carried  off  unwillingly  (cf.  Helper- 
tales   XI-XII). 

2°  The  tracking  is  by  bloodstains  from  the  mutilated  shoulder  in  the 
Beowulf-tale  and  in  Helper-tales  I  and  XXV  :  cf.  also  similar  tracking 
by  bloodstains  in  the  related  episode  in  the  Unique  Story  tale  mentioned 
supra  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  Helper-tale  I. 

3°  Beowulf's  gripping-power  is  emphasised,  and  in  Helper-tale  XXV, 
and  in  the  related  motif  in  the  Skilful  Companions  Fionn-tales  discussed 
supra  p.  xiv  sq.,  it  is  a  magic  Strong  Gripper  who  tears  the  arm  off. 

4°  Grendel  and  his  Mother  in  the  Beowulf-tale  live  in  a  den  that  is 
underwater  but  free  from  water.  The  loser  of  the  arm  in  Helper-talc  I 
in  the  above  list  lives  underground.  In  Helper-tale  XXV  he  lives 
beside  a  river.  In  a  related  Dindshenchas  episode  discussed  p.  lviii.  n.  2 
an  enemy  monster  and  his  mother  live  in  a  dry  house  that  is  both 
underground  and  beneath  a  spring  of  water,  which  issues  in  a  river. 
Again  in  the  related  motif  of  the  child-strealing  arm,  in  the  Irish  Fionn- 
versions  of  the  Skilful  Companions  tale  already  mentioned  in  this  foot- 
note, the  child-stealer  (who  normally  loses  his  arm  like  Grendel)  is  some- 
times tracked  to  a  home  beside  a  lake  (e.g.,  in  the  addition  to  No.  XI  in 
the  above  list  of  Helper-tales).  The  child-stealer  in  the  Unique  Story  tale 
mentioned  in  §  2  of  this  footnote  is  also  tracked  across  water  to  an 
island  home. 

(4)  See   preceding   footnote. 
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arm  off  in  the  night.     Grendel's  bloodstains  (J)  mark  his  path  to  his  lake 
home.     Beowulf   follows    Grendel's    dreadful   mother   to   the    lake    home,  ' 
which   is  under  water  but  free  from  water  (1).     There  he  kills  her,  his 
gripping  (l)  power  being  again  emphasised. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  suspect  that  either  the  Grendel  episode  is 
modelled  on  the  e-f  episode  in  the  Fionn  Helper  type,  or  that  the  e-f 
episode  in  the  Fionn  Helper  type  is  modelled  on  the  Grendel  episode, 
or  that  both  have  descended  by  independent  tradition  from  a  source 
common   to   Teutons   and   Celts. 

Now  there  are  many  reasons  for  doubting  that  the  episode  was  formed 
in  a  Teutonic  society  or  is  native  to  Teutonic  tradition.  That  such  an 
episode  should  appear  in  an  Irish  folktale  is,  however,  by  no  means  sur- 
prising to  one  familiar  with  Irish  (one  should  perhaps  say  '  with  Celtic  ') 
folk  tradition. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Grendel  variant  of  the  first 
motif,  according  to  which  the  arm  does  not  come  down  the  chimney,  but 
is  torn  off  in  fair  fight  in  the  hall,  bears  internal  signs  of  not  presenting 
the  motif  in  its  original  form.  Why  was  the  injury  to  the  arm  only,  and 
not  to  some  other  part  of  the  body?  If  the  arm  came  down  the  old- 
fashioned  Irish  chimney,  however,  which  was  little  more  than  a  hole 
in  the  roof  (2),  as  in  all  Irish  versions  of  the  motif,  it  is  clear  why  the 
injury  should  have  been  to  the  arm  alone. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  episode  occurs  in  the  Irish 
folktales  that  have  just  been  listed,  but  not  in  Teutonic  folktales,  and  in 
Teutonic  literature  only  in  the  Beowulf  poem  and  in  the  Grettir  episode 
that  is   based  on  it  (3). 

Moreover  not  alone  does  the  episode  itself  occur  in  the  Irish  folktales 
mentioned,  but  the  motifs  from  which  it  is  built  are  common  Irish  folk- 
motifs. 

To  show  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the  motif  of  a  magic  hag 
and  her  son  (or  a  magic  hag  and  more  than  one  son)  as  opponents  for  the 
hero  in  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic  folklore,  we  cite  the  following  examples, 
to  which  others  might  be  added  :  (1)  nos.  III.  V,  X-XIII,  XVI.  XXIV, 
in  the  above  list  ;  (2)  J.  G.  Campbell  Fians  182  (Scottish)  ;  (3)  two  exam- 
ples from  Irish,  and  four  from  Scottish,  folklore  cited  by  Prof.  J.  G. 
McKay  in  Bialoideas  III  142;  (4)  Bealoideas  IV  HO,  V  203;  (5)  C.  0 
MuiMHNKACnaiN  Bealoideas  Bhial  Atha  an  Ghaorthaidh  (1934),  54,  107  ; 
(6)  J.  Curtin  Myths,  in  the  story  of  Fionn's  youth  beginning  on  p. 
204,  and  in  the  12th  century  rationalised  version  of  the  same  incident  in 

(1)  See  p.  185,  n.  3. 

(2)  Cf.  Samuel  Johnson's  description  in  his  Hebrides  ('Ostig  in  Skyc' 
and  '  Lough  Ness  ')  of  smoke-holes  in  cottages  in  Scottish  Gaeldom  in  the 
18th  century. 

(3)  See.  pp.  1X4-.T.  Dr.  von  Sydow's  words  cited  from  Bealoideas  IV 
35  1  • 
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Acallam  na  Senorach,  ed.  Stokes,  1.  1742,  discussed  supra  p.  liii  ;  (7)  12th 
century  instance  in  Tochmarc  Emire,  ed.  Meyer,  in  ZCP  III  254  §  77  ; 
(8)  11th  century  instance  in  the  Sen-Garman  poem  in  the  Dindshenchas, 
discussed  supra  p.  lviii,  n.  2  ;  (9)  rationalised  hag-and-three-sons  motif 
(maicc  Nechtan  Scene)  in  the  9th  century  version  of  the  Tain,  as  in 
YBL  and  LU,  ed.  J.  Strachan  and  J.  G.  O'Keeffe,  I.  667. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  in  the  eighth  instance  cited  above  the  mon- 
ster and  his  mother  live  under  water  (ef.  supra  p.  185,  footnote,    §  4). 

Passing  over  the  fully  developed  Beowulf  parallel  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Helper-type  itself,  we  find  in  the  annex  to  Helper-tale  XI,  the  introduc- 
tion to  Helper-tale  XIII,  the  end  of  tale  XXIII,  and  the  beginning  of 
tale  XXV,  in  the  above  list,  as  also  in  the  Irish  tales  and  the  Welsh  tale 
discussed  supra  p.  xiv,  and  in  the  French  folktale  and  the  Arthurian 
romance  to  be  mentioned  presently,  evidence  to  show  that  the  motif  of  a 
Hand-down-the-chimney  is  a  common  one  in  Celtic  folklore.  The  arm 
is  usually  torn,  gnawed,  or  cut  off,  though  sometimes,  as  in  the  XI- 
annex,  it  is  left  uninjured,  probably  by  a  mistake  on  the  storyteller's 
part. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (p.  185,  footnote,  §  4)  that  the  owner  of 
the  Hand-down-the-chimney  is  sometimes  pictured  as  living  near  water. 

Having  regard,  therefore,  to  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  each  of  the 
two  main  motifs  in  Irish  folklore,  it  is  clear  that  a  combination  of  them  is 
a  combination  likely  to  occur  at  any  moment  in  an  Irish  folktale.  On  the 
other  hand  the  combination  of  the  two  motifs  in  the  Grendel-episode  of 
the  Beowulf  poem  is  not  so  readily  explicable  as  a  development  native 
to  a  Teutonic  society,  as  neither  motif  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Teu- 
tonic tradition.  The  combination  of  the  two  motifs  in  a  French  version  (x) 
of  the  folktale  of  the  Bear's  Son  (Aame-Thompson  301)  Dr.  von  Sydow 
would  doubtless  put  down  to  Celtic  tradition  in  France.  The  black 
knight-slaying  hand  whose  demon  owner  is  finally  overcome  by  Perceval 
in  the  English  Perceval-story,  is  again  almost  certainly  of  Celtic  origin  (2). 
The  occurrence  of  the  motif  of  the  child-stealing  hand  in  an  Icelandic  folk- 
tale, referred  to  supra  p.  xv,  footnote  1,  is,  as  we  have  already  said, 
commonly  believed  to  be  due  to  Irish  influence.  In  the  same  footnote 
reasons  have  been  given  for  disregarding,  in  the  present  discussion,  the 
sporadic  occurrence  of  vaguely  similar  incidents  in  two  Indian  tales. 
a  Japanese  tale,  and  a  Californian  tale  (3). 

(1)  B.  W.  Chambers  Beowulf  (1932)  378-379,  482. 

(2)  See  G.  L.  Kittredge  Arthur  and  Gorlagon  228  sq. 

(3)  In  the  Japanese  tale  a  demon  hand  from  a  castle  gate  seizes  a 
knight.  The  hand  is  cut  off  by  the  knight,  kept  by  him,  and  later  recovered 
by  the  demon.     See  Kittredge  I.  c,  288  sq. 

In  one  of  the   Indian  tales  a  hero  defends  a  chamber  and  hews  off  a 
monster's  arm.     The  other  details  are  unlike.     See  Chambers  /.  c.  483. 
The  other  Indian  tale  (from  Cashmere)  is  about  a  child-stealing  monster 
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The  evidence  then  seems  to  favour  the  conclusion  that  the  Grendel 
episode  in  the  Beowulf  poem,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  believed 
to  have  been  written  about  the  year  TOO,  is  modelled  on  an  Irish  folktale. 
As  the  episode,  in  the  form  in  question,  appears  in  Irish  folklore  only  in 
Fionn-tales  of  the  Helper  type,  and  as  Fionn  is  known  to  have  been  very 
anciently  a  hero  with  Irish  folktale-tellers  (]),  we  may  regard  it  as  probable 
that  the  Irish  folktale  which  provided  the  model  was  some  tale  about 
Fionn  that  would  have  fitted  into  the  class  which  we  have  learned  to  know 
as  the  Helper  class.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  believing  that  stories 
of  the  Fionn  Helper-type  were  being  told  in  Ireland  at  least  as  early  as 
the  7th  century. 


APPENDIX    B 
Literary  tales  and  folkstory-tellers 

In  footnote  2  on  p.  xxix  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  though  literary 
storytellers  often  deliberately  altered  folk  matter  to  suit  their  purposes, 
th  ereis  among  folktale-tellers  no  trace  of  a  tradition  of  deliberately  alter- 
ing literary  lore,  with  its  tendency  to  lay  stress  on  heroism,  to  the  simpler 
style  and  marvel-moulded  standards  of  folklore.  The  true  hero-tale  pro- 
bably never  was  part  of  the  repertory  of  folktale-tellers.  Bomantic 
tales  and  mythological  tales,  being  already  full  of  marvel  and  exciting 
incident,  received  no  essential  alteration  at  their  hands.  Indeed  there 
is  evidence  that  the  tradition  was  to  despise  a  storyteller  who  altered  the 
style  or  spirit  of  a  literary  tale.  A  storyteller  in  Coolea  (Co.  Cork)  has 
apologised  for  not  telling  the  story  of  Bodach  an  Chota  Lachtna  (c/, 
supra  p.  xxx vi i)  in  the  right  way,  that  is,  preserving  the  manuscript  style 
which  was  still  preserved  by  the  storytellers  from  whom  he  had  heard  it 
in  his  youth.  Another  storyteller  there  has  told  me  that  he  did  not  know 
the  story  of  Osgar's  Coming  to  the  Fian  (supra  p.  xvm  :  on  enquiry  it  turned 
out  that  he  could  tell  it  well,  hut  was  unable  to  repeat  one  «  run  ►,  con- 
cerning the  arming  of  Osgar.  which  gave  a  special  stylistic  flavour  to  the 
tale  :  to  tell  the  tale  without  that  «  run  »  would,  he  considered,  have 
destroyed    it. 

The  only  alterations  in  literary  tales  thai  good  storytellers  seem  to 
have  normally  allowed  themselves  are  such  as  might  have  been  considered 
improvements  even  by  one  who  was  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  Irish 


hand,  and  the  Californian  tale   is  also  a   child-stealing  talc.     Both   talcs 
are  referred  to  and  discussed  shortly  supra  p.  xv,  footnote  1. 
(1)  See  supra,  p.   xlh. 
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literary  tradition  over  Irish  folk  tradition.  Thus  in  the  Coolea  oral  version 
of  the  story  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne,  published  in  Gadelica  I  83  sq., 
the  changes,  as  the  editor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd,  has  pointed  out,  are  all  in  the 
direction  of  making  Fionn  and  Diarmaid  blameless,  and  of  throwing  blame 
on  Conan,  who  was  traditionally  a  mischief-maker.  Some  additions 
too  are  made  clearly  with  the  intention  of  making  the  story  longer,  and 
as  they  are  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  story  most  of  them 
might  well  have  been  accepted  by  an  old-time  «  Irishian  »  (see  supra  p. 
xxxvm),  though  an  Irishian  would  possibly  have  objected  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  incident  of  the  chastity-testing  cloak  as  not  belonging  in 
literary  tradition  to  the  Diarmaid  and  Grainne  context  (cf.  supra  p.  154). 

It  might  be  objected  that  the  Coolea  version  of  the  Diarmaid  and 
Grainne  story  is  not  the  result  of  normal  development  (see  supra  p.  154). 
The  story  of  Cronan  Mac  Gibilit,  therefore,  as  published  in  Bealoideas 
III  26  (cf.  supra  pp.  77-78)  offers  a  more  satisfactory  example  of  how  a 
literary  tale  (Bruidhean  Cheise  Corainn)  is  treated  by  a  good  storyteller 
who  has  himself  had  no  literary  training  :  the  effort  to  preserve  the  ma- 
nuscript style  of  wording  is  obvious  ;  the  spirit  of  the  tale  is  unaltered  ; 
the  changes  and  additions  might  all  be  looked  upon  as  improvements. 

Unintentional  mistelling  of  tales  by  bad  storytellers  is  referred  to 
supra  in  footnote  2  on  p.   xxix. 
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OX    THE    USE    OF    THE    WORDS    '    LITERATURE',    '  UNLETTERED ',    etc.,    SUpra, 

p.   xxxix  and  passim.  AND  ox  the  classes     of    story-tellers  known 

TO    HAVE     EXISTED     IN     ANCIENT     AND     MEDIEVAL     IRELAND. 

Use  of  the  words  '  literature  ',  '  unlettered  ',  etc.,  supra  p.  xxxix,  and 
passim,  is  not  intended  to  prejudice  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  literary  tales  lived.  In  modern  times  their  propagators  certainly 
possessed  paper  manuscripts.  It  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  in  the 
telling  the  tales  had  their  real  life.  Variations,  too,  in  the  manner  of 
telling  them  were  often  traditional  and  common  to  the  whole  Gaelic- 
speaking  world  :  thus  a  Scottish  oral  version  and  certain  Irish  oral  versions 
of  the  Fate  of  the  Sons  of  Uisneach  agree  in  adding  to  the  manuscript 
incidents  that  trees  grew  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead  lovers  and  joined 
together  above  them  (J).     The  same  Scottish  version  gives  fourteen  years 


(1)  Cf.  Th.  O'Flanagan's  note,  Trans,  of  the  Gael.  Soc.  of  Dublin,  1808, 
p.  133,  with  Carmichael's  Scottish  version  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Inverness 
Gael.  Soc,  XIII.  Cf.  also  agreement  between  Scottish  and  Munster  oral 
versions  of  the  Diarmaid  and  Grainne  story,  mentioned  supra  p.  xxxvi, 
footnote  1. 
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as  Deirdre's  age  when  Conchubhar  decided  to  make  her  his  wife.  An 
18th  century  Ulster  manuscript  version,  of  which  the  published  portion 
(ZCP  II  142  sq.)  is  mainly  an  archaised  expansion  of  Keating's  narrative, 
again  gives  her  age  as  fourteen,  which  suggests  that  there  was  a  common 
oral  tradition  concerning  Deirdre's  age  not  contained  in  the  manuscript 
tradition.  Similarly  the  Coolea  oral  version  of  Bruidhean  Cheise  Corainn, 
though  close  to  a  manuscript  version,  adds  incidents  not  contained  in  the 
manuscripts    (see    supra    pp.    77-78). 

At  no  time,  therefore,  in  the  Gaelic  world  did  a  written  text  represent 
the  living  effective  story  exactly  in  the  way  that  the  written  text  of  a 
modern  novel  represents  what  is  effective  in  that  novel. 

That  oral  tradition  was  once  the  vital  element  in  certain  branches  of 
Irish  learning  and  that  manuscripts,  in  those  branches  at  least,  were  mere 
museums,  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  Irish  Grammatical  Tracts, 
being  edited  by  Professor  O.  J.  Bergin  as  a  supplement  to  £riu  (VIII, 
etc.),  and  of  the  metrical  tracts,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  D.  Hyde  in  Lia  Fail,  IV.  Those  tracts  clearly  represent  13th 
and  14th  century  doctrine.  They  differ  in  substance,  arrangement,  and 
terminology,  from  the  earlier  grammatical  and  metrical  tracts  edited  by 
Calder  and  Thurneysen  (Auraicept,  ed.  G.  Caluer,  1917  ;  «  Mittelirische 
Verslehren  »,  ed.  R.  Thurneysen,  in  Wh.  Stokes  and  E.  Windisch's  It. 
Texte,  III).  Yet  it  is  Thurneysen's  and  Calder's  texts  that  were  being 
copied  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  period  during  which  the  doctrine  of 
Bergin's  and  Hyde's  texts  was  the  living  doctrine.  The  earliest  manuscrip  s 
of  Dr.  Hyde's  texts  date  from  the  17th  century.  The  earliest  manuscript 
of  Dr.  Bergin's  from  about  A.  D.  1500.  During  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries,  then,  the  living  doctrine  was  oral  doctrine,  a  unified  oral  doctrine 
as  the  substantial  unity  of  the  later    manuscript  versions  of  it  show. 

Again  it  is  certain  that  the  story  of  Cii  Raoi  was  popular  in  Ireland  in 
the  Early  Modern  period,  as  is  shown  by  references  to  the  bearradh  gedin 
or  '  mocking  shearing  '  performed  upon  Cii  Chulainn  1°  in  an  anonymous 
love-poem  in  Dan ta  Grddha,  ed.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly,  2nd  ed..  p.  95,  1.  18, 
and  2°  in  a  poem  by  Gearoid  Iarla  third  (or  fourth)  earl  of  Desmond  (f  1398) 
contained  in  the  manuscript  Book  of  Fermoy,  p.  161,  col.  2,  1.  9.  The 
variations  of  Keating's  Cii  Raoi  story  from  the  older  texts  (R.  Thurneysen 
Heldensage,  p.  443)  show  that  Keating  was  not  dependent  solely  on  those 
older  texts.  Therefore,  if  the  very  poverty  of  style  and  construction  of 
the  older  versions  were  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  that  those 
older  versions,  as  we  have  them,  never  represented  what  was  really  vital 
at  any  moment  of  the  tradition  of  the  Cii  Raoi  story,  and  if  the  antiquity 
of  their  language  were  not  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  not  the  means  by 
which  the  story  became  popular  with  the  Early  Modern  public,  the  varia- 
tions in  Keating's  narrative  and  the  use  of  a  set  form  of  words  bearradh 
gedin,  not  contained  in  the  written  versions,  to  describe  a  certain  incident, 
would  show  that  in  the  Early  Modern  period  there  was  an  oral  tradition 
of  telling  the  Cu  Raoi  story,  and  that  the  older  versions  which  were  being 
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copied  in  manuscripts  in  the  Early  Modern  period  had  the  same  relation 
to  the  living  oral  tradition  as  museum  pieces  have  to  the  utensils  and 
furniture  of  real  life  (x). 

'  Literary  '  and  '  lettered  ',  therefore,  when  used  in  contexts  such  as 
that  on  p.  xxxix  supra,  mean  rather  '  learned  '  and  '  educated  '.  There 
was  always  a  distinction  in  Ireland  between  learned  and  unlearned  story- 
tellers. The  highly-trained  file,  as  well  as  being  a  poet,  was  a  learned 
story-teller  and  ranked  in  honour  with  kings.  The  cruitire  or  '  harper  ', 
though  not  a  fully-franchised  citizen,  nevertheless  had  an  honour-price 
in  virtue  of  his  art  (2).  He  too,  it  would  appear,  as  also  horn-blowers  and 
pipers,  told  stories  (R.  Thurneysen  Heldensage,  p.  66).  Horn-blowers  and 
pipers  had  no  legal  status  of  their  own  (3).  Here  then  we  have  a  series  of 
professional  story-tellers  graded  from  the  file  down  to  the  cornaire.  Were 
there  unmentioned  semi-professional  story-tellers  beneath  them  ?  - —  wan- 
derers like  the  geocaigh  (buffoons)  often  mentioned  in  the  literature,  or  the 
bacaigh  (beggars)  who  have  survived  down  to  the  present  day  and  some  of 
whom  were  tellers  and  spreaders  of  folktales.  Doubtless  there  were.  And 
parallel  to  the  professional  story-tellers  were  amateurs  ranging  from  great 
nobles  such  as  Gearoid  Iarla  (j  1398),  who  lists  part  of  his  repertory  of 
literary  tales  in  a  poem  in  the  Book  of  Fermoy  (p.  167,  1.  24),  to  men  of 
a  humbler  class  such  as  Sean  Aindi  I  Chathasaigh,  to  whom  I  have  myself 
listened  and  whose  repertory  I  have  already  described  (supra  p.  xxxvn). 

At  one  end  of  the  scale,  then,  we  have  story-tellers  who  specialise  in 
folktales  of  the  international  type.  At  the  other  end  we  have  the  custo- 
dians of  the  heroic,  learned,  and  highly  artistic,  traditions  of  story-telling. 
It  is  possible  to  see  this  general  distinction  clearly.  As  is  to  be  expected, 
however,  from  the  nature  of  Gaelic  society,  where  a  comparative  com- 
munity of  culture  and  interests  in  all  classes  is  very  noticeable  (supra, 
p.  c)  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  definitely  in  which  of  the  many  storytel- 
ling circles  this  or  that  tale  originally  arose. 

We  know  much  about  the  learned  story-tellers  of  the  past,  men  like  the 
16th-century  file  Tadhg  Dall  6  hUiginn,  who  received  rich  payment  for 
his  stories  (4),  or  men  like  Feidhlimidh  mac  Daill,  Conchobhar's  pre- 
Christian  sgealaighe,  who,  in  the  9th  century  version  of  Longas  Mac  nUis- 
lenn,  is  represented  as  entertaining  princes    in  his  house  and  as  having 


(1)  The  alternative,  that  there  Was  a  well-known  Early  Modern  manus- 
cript version,  raises  the  question  why  no  copy  of  so  well-known  a  manus- 
cript   version    survives. 

(2)  cf.  ALI  V  106.27;  112.9  (references  kindly  supplied  me  by  Prof. 
Binchy). 

(3)  cf.  ALI  V  108.20  (Binchy). 

(4)  The  Bardic  Poems  of  T.  D.  6  hUiginn  ed.  by  Miss  E.  Knott,  I, 
no.  25,   §  22. 
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a  daughter  Deirdre  who  was  a  fitting  consort  for  a  king  (V  Of  the  unlear- 
ned story-tellers  of  those  days,  however,  nothing  is  recorded.  That  a 
line  of  unlearned  story-tellers  had  existed  in  Ireland  from  remote  times  is 
nevertheless  proved  by  the  existence  among  modern  unlearned  Irish 
story-tellers  of  differentiated,  thoroughly  naturalised,  Irish  versions  of  in- 
ternational folktales.  These  versions  are  of  the  sort  which  Dr.  C.  W.  von 
Sydow,  using  a  botanical  term,  calls  ecotypes  of  international  tales.  In 
Bealoideas,  IV,  344-355,  Dr.  von  Sydow  has  shown  that  ecotypes  cannot 
be  the  result  of  recent  borrowing.  They  require  for  their  development  a 
long  uninterrupted  period  of  growth  in  the  society  in  which  they  are 
found. 

APPENDIX    D 
Antiquity  of  many  Irish  folktale  motifs 

On  p.  xliv  it  has  been  stated  that  many  Irish  folktale  motifs  are  as  old 
as  the  days  of  primitive  Indo-European  unity.  This  is  really  a  corollary 
of  what  has  been  said  in  the  same  place  concerning  the  antiquity  of  many 
folktale  plots,  for  motifs  are,  as  it  were,  the  bricks  used  in  the  realising  of 
the  plots.  The  following  examples  of  motifs  which  occur  in  Irish  folktales 
and  also  in  ancient  Greek  lore  may,  however,  help  to  make  the  truth  more 
evident. 

In  the  ancient  Greek  story  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur  (Apollodorus 
The  Library,  with  an  English  tr.  by  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer,  1921,  Loeb  Class. 
Libr.,  Vol.  II,  Epitome  i  7)  occurs  the  motif  of  the  making,  and  subsequent 
disregarding,  of  a  contract  for  the  hoisting  of  black  sails  if  the  hero  is 
killed,  and  white  sails  if  he  lives.  This  is  clearly  the  /2-motif  of  the  Fionn 
Helper-tales  described  in  Appendix  A,  supra  p.  177  sq. 

Again  in  ancient  Greek  lore  (2)  we  find  that  the  giant's  daughter  (Komaitho 
or  Skylla),  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  hero  (Amphitryon  or  Minos)  and 
betrayed  the  secret  by  which  her  father  (Pterelaos  or  Nisos)  may  be  killed, 
is  finally  punished  by  the  hero  for  her  action.  The  incident  occurs  in  the 
form  here  summarised  among  the  d-incidents  in  Helper-tale  VIII  (Appen- 
dix A,  supra  p.  179),  and  in  slightly  varying  forms  in  some  of  the  other 
Helper-tales  (e.  y.  in  XII  the  traitress  receives  a  reward). 

Again  the  warning  to  Orpheus  not  to  turn  round  on  his  way  back  from 
Hades,  a  warning  which  he  disobeyed,  thereby  losing  his  wife,  who  had  to 
return  to  the  realm  of  the  dead  (Apollodorus  Libr.  I,  m  2),  bears  a  strange 
resemblance  l<>  the  similar  warning  issued  to  the  l-'ian  on  their  way  back 


(1)  E.   Wind  i  sen,   Ir.  Tcxlr.   1880,  p.  tiT. 

(2)  II.  .1.  Rose,  A   Handbook  of  Greek  Mythology  [1928],  pp.  206,  265; 
ef.  Apollodorus,  Libr.  Ill,  xv  8. 
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from  a  magic  eastern  war  in  the  ^-episode  of  Helper-tale  XI,  a  warning 
which  Gonan  disobeyed,  thus  causing  the  Fian  to  lose  their  helper,  Seach- 
ran,  who  had  to  return  to  meet  his  death. 

Again  when  Fionn,  in  Helper-tale  IV  (^-incidents),  at  Conan's  request 
(c/.  remark  on  Helper-tale  XXII,  supra  p.  183),  sends  Gilla  na  Grackin 
to  perform  hard  tasks,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  his  death,  but  in  the 
end  grows  fond  of  Gilla  na  Grackin,  a  parallel  may  be  found  in  ancient 
Greek  lore  (Apollodorus  Libr.  II,  in  1-2),  where  Iobates,  at  the  request 
of  Proetus,  sends  Bellerophon  to  perform  hard  tasks,  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
about  his  death,  but  in  the  end  grows  fond  of  Bellerophon. 

In  the  same  Helper-tale  IV  (*)  the  circumstances  of  the  revivifying  of 
the  Helper  are  those  of  the  revivifying  of  Glaucus  in  ancient  Greek  lore 
(see  Sir.  J.  G.  Frazer's  note  in  his  ed.  of  Apollodorus). 

In  the  part  of  the  story  of  Fionn's  youth,  in  J.  Curtin's  Myths  204  sq., 
which  tells  how  Fionn  got  knowledge  of  all  things  by  means  of  the  blister 
on  the  roasting  salmon,  the  man  for  whom  Fionn  is  roasting  the  salmon 
is  a  one-eyed  giant,  whose  eye  Fionn  puts  out,  and  whom  Fionn  subse- 
quently tricks,  as  Odysseus,  in  the  Odyssey,  put  out  the  eye  of  Polyphe- 
mus and  tricked  him  (H.  J.  Rose's  Handbook  66 ;  Aarne-Thompson 
1137).     Cf.  supra  p.  lxix. 

Herakles  motifs  appearing  in  the  Fionn  cycle  are  mentioned  supra  p. 
xxx  footnote  (rescue  of  Theseus  who  had  stuck  to  the  rock)  ;  supra  p.  33, 
note  to  XV  7a  (choking  of  a  serpent  when  a  baby) ;  p.  140,  note  to  LX  14 
(loss  of  hair  as  a  result  of  adventure  in  which  the  hero  hews  his  way  out 
of  a  monster's  belly).  [Cf.  in  Irish  folklore  outside  the  Fionn  cycle  the 
Herakles-Croibhdhearg  parallel,   infra  Appendix  E,  p.   194.] 

Outside  the  Fionn  cycle  a  Greek-Irish  parallel  is  that  of  the  bull's  horn 
which  had  the  power  of  supplying  whatever  meat  or  drink  one  desired. 
Such  a  horn  was  owned  by  Amalthea  in  ancient  Greek  lore  (Apollodorus 
Libr.  II,  vn  5).  It  is  paralleled  in  Irish  folklore  by  the  horn  of  the 
Speckled  (or  Brown)  Bull  (An  Tarbh  Breac,  Roscommon  version,  in  Dr. 
D.  Hyde's  Sg.  Gaedh.,  publ.  by  Nutt,  p.  186  ;  An  Tarbh  Donn,  Tyrone 
version,   in  Prof.  E.  0  Tuathail's  Sg.  Mhuintir  Luinigh,  1933,  p.  33). 

These  examples  might  easily  be  increased. 

It  is  on  the  face  of  it  unlikely  that  the  source  of  these  motifs,  so  popular 
in  Ireland,  could  be  the  out-of-the-way  Greek  literary  texts  that  also  contain 
them.  In  Ireland  they  are  current  primarily  among  the  unlearned.  Some 
at  least  of  the  Greek  stories  in  which  they  occur  were  also  certainly  espe- 
cially popular  among  the  unlearned,  as  is  clear  from  Plato's  remark  on 
Herakles-tales  in  general,  quoted  infra  in  Appendix  E  (p.  194).  The 
time  of  common  origin  for  the  fund  of  unlearned  tradition  common  to  the 


(1)  P.  268  of  J.  Curtin's  Mullis  — ■  also  in  the  Mayo  variant  of  Helper- 
tale  II  mentioned  in  the  footnote  on  p.  178,  published  in  Bhilaideas  I 
329  sq.,  relevant  place  p.  341. 
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two  nations  would  seem  to  have  been  the  prehistoric  period  when  Celts 
and  Greeks  formed  one  cultural  group.  Arguments,  drawn  from  observed 
facts,  against  a  late  general  migration  of  folktales  (along  with  the  motifs 
of  which  they  are  formed),  without  a  general  migration  of  the  folktale - 
tellers  themselves,  have  been  given  by  Dr.  C.  W.  von  Sydow  in  an  article 
in  Bcaloideas  IV  341  sq.  and  on  p.  256  of  his  Kategorien  der  Prosa-Volks- 
dichtung.  published  in  Volkskundliche  Gaben  John  Meier  rum  siebzig- 
sten    Geburtstagc   dargebracht   (Berlin,    1934). 
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Attaching  of  the  same  folk  theme  to  different 
fictional  or  historical  figures 


On  p.  xlv  supra  it  has  been  stated  that  much  modern  Irish  folklore 
consists  of  the  attaching  of  general  story  motifs  and  story  plots  to  tradi- 
tional or  fictional  names.  The  attaching  of  such  themes  to  the  name  of 
Fionn  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  survey  of  Fionn  folklore  made 
supra  p.  xiii  sq.  Examples  of  the  attaching  of  similar  themes  to  the  name 
of  Cii  Chulainn  may  be  found  in  J.  Curtin's  Myths  304,  316.  Examples 
of  the  free  attaching  and  transference  of  folk-themes  to  purely  fictional 
names  ('Tomas',  'Muicidhe  na  Muc',  '  Mac  Rf  i  nEirinn',  'Sean',  "  Sile  '. 
etc.)  are  so  frequent  as  not  to  require  particular  illustration.  In  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  examples  will  be  given  of  the  attaching  of  general 
story  motifs  and  story  plots  to  names  which  either  certainly  or  proba- 
bly belonged  to  historical  persons. 

In  the  first  place  the  folk  version  of  the  birth  of  Cathal  Croibhdhearg 
O'Conor,  King  of  Connacht  (//.  c.  1200),  as  given  in  J.  O'Donovan's  note  to 
his  edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  sub  anno  1224.  note  g,  is 
an  Irish  version  of  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Herakles  in  ancient  Greek  lore 
(H.  J.  Rosi.  .1  Handbook  oj  Greek  Mythology  207).  According  to  the  Greek 
story  a  servant  announces  the  successful  birth  of  1  lerakles  to  the  Eileithyia. 
who  is  preventing  it  by  magic  ;  the  Eileithyia  is  so  surprised  that  she  ceases 
to  work  her  magic,  and  so  the  child  really  is  successfully  born.  In  the 
Irish  version  the  Eileithyia  is  replaced  by  the  Queen  who  is  jealous  of 
Cathal  Croibhdhearg's  unmarried  mother.  In  the  northern  English  ballad 
of  Willy's  Lady,  the  Eileithyia  is  replaced  by  Willy's  mother  who  is  jealous 
of  Willy's  wile.  In  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Willy's  Lady,  F.  J.  Child 
discusses  many  variants  of  this  theme  from  different  countries  (F.  J. 
Child  The  English  mid  Scottish  Popular  Ballads  [completed  by  (>.  I..  Kit- 
i  i.i.ixa:).  I.  p.  81  sq.).  The  Herakles  version  is  doubtless  itself  of  popular 
origin,  for  Plato.  Li/sis  205D,  refers  to  a  I  lerakles  tale  contemptuously  as 
'the  sort  of  thing  old  women  relate'  {utieq  at  ygalai  (idovair). 

Murchadh  son  of  Brian  Horaimhe,  who  was  killed  in    1014,  is  another 
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historical  figure  who  has  general  story-themes  attached  to  him  in  Irish 
folklore  and  literature.  A  Connacht  folkstory-teller,  for  instance,  has 
made  him  the  hero  of  a  compound  folktale  (published  by  D.  O'Foharta, 
ZCP  I  477  sq.)  formed  from  the  welding  of  the  international  folktale  of 
the  hero  who,  with  the  help  of  grateful  animals,  rescues  the  captive  prin- 
cess who  has  discovered  the  secret  of  the  giant's  external  soul  (Aarne- 
Thompson  302)  to  the  Irish  folktale  of  the  Sword  of  Light  and  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Unique  Tale  (bibliography  supra  p.  xv,  footnote  2  ;  cj.  infra 
p.   196). 

Another  tale  about  Murchadh.  with  a  plot  akin  to  that  of  poem  XVII 
of  Duanaire  Finn,  is  discussed  by  Prof.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  in  Gadelica  I  279 
sq.  (cf.  especially  p.  283).  Other  fairy  motifs  connected  with  Brian's 
household  are  mentioned  by  Prof.  O'Rahilly  loc.  cit.  passim.  Further 
examples  of  the  fairy  adventures  of  Murchadh  and  his  associates  in  ora 
and  Early  Modern  manuscript  literature  are  to  be  found  in  :  Celtic  Review 
I  204  ;  A.  Cameron's  Rel.  Celt.  II  410  ;  Dr.  R.  Th.  Christiansen's  Vikings 
p.  58  and  Index. 

Again,  the  Donegal  folk  tradition  which  makes  Balldearg  O'Donnell, 
along  with  O'Boyle  and  a  band  of  armed  men,  await  the  day  they  will  be 
needed,  in  an  underground  dwelling  (*),  is  merely  the  attaching  to  the  name 
of  a  late  17th  century  O'Donnell,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  and  Irish 
armies,  of  a  legend  which  is  told  in  Germanic  lands  of  one  of  the  early 
Frederics  (2).  This  tale  is  in  Ireland  commonly  attached  to  a  Gearoid 
Iarla  (Earl  Gerald),  who  is  occasionally  believed  to  be  a  Fitzgerald  eari 
of  Kildare  (3),  more  often  a  Fitzserald  earl  of  Desmond  (doubtless  the  3rd, 
commonly  called  the  4th  Earl,  who  died  in  1398),  but  it  is  also  sometimes 
attached  to  heroes  who  are  not  Fitzgeralds  (4).  In  Scotland  it  is  told 
of  the  Fian  (5).  For  mention  of  this  and  related  motifs  see  Prof.  Stith 
Thompson's  Motif-index,  A  194,  D  1960.2,  D  1960.2.1  (Folklore  Fellows 
Communications)    and  E.  Rohde  in  Rhein.  Mus.  35  (1880),  p.  157  sq. 

The  same  Gearoid  Iarla,  to  whom  the  tale  discussed  in  the  previous 
paragraph  is  attached,  is  also  commonly  represented  as  leading  the  fairies, 
as  having  been  a  magician,  or  as  haunting  a  lake  with  his  white  horse. 


(1)  Feargus  Mac  Roigh  [i.  e.,  Henry.  Morris]  Oidhche  Airnedil  [1924], 
p.  30  sq. 

(2)  See  Dr.  A.  Ff.  Krappe  in  RC  XLVIII  114,  and  in  his  Science  of 
Folklore  108  ;  also  Mr.  S.  6  Duilearga's  note  in  Bealoideas  III  362. 
Cf.  reference  to  heroes  who  are  to  reappear  to  deliver  their  country  in 
The  Growth  of  Literature  by  Prof.  H.  M.  and  Mrs.  Chadwick,  I,  454. 

(3)  P.  Kennedy  Legendary  Fict.,  1891,  p.  153.  The  mid-19th  century 
Meath-Louth  version  published  in  Lia  Fail  [I]  p.  115,  1.  1,  pp.  116-117, 
was  also  probably  understood  of  a  Kildare  Gearoid. 

(4)  See  references  (by  D.  Fitzgerald)  in  RC  IV  195,  198,  etc. 

(5)  R.  Th.  Christiansen    Vikings  69. 
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When  so  represented  he  is  sometimes  associated  with  an  O'Donoghue,  who 
in  certain  tales  is  named  Domhnall  na  nGeimhleach  (Daniel  of  the  Fet- 
tered Captives).  This  O'Donoghue  haunted  Loch  Lein,  Killarney  (1). 
Not  alone  is  he  associated  with  Gearoid  Iarla,  but  some  of  the  stories 
told  of  Gearoid  are  told  also  of  him  (2). 

Irish  tradition  also  makes  Gearoid  Iarla,  at  his  father's  request,  to  prove 
his  magic  power,  jump  into  a  bottle  and  out  of  it  again  (RC  IV  187).  In 
medieval  continental  tradition  (D.  Comparetti  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
tr.  by  E.  F.  M.  Benecke,  1895,  II,  318),  the  ancient  Roman  poet  Vergil  en- 
tices the  Devil  to  jump  into  a  bottle  to  prove  his  power.  When  Vergil 
had  the  Devil  in,  however,  he  shut  him  up  inside. 

Aindrias  Mac  Cruitfn,  an  18th  century  Clare  poet,  in  a  song  written  for 
Dorah  Power  of  Clonmult,  Co.  Cork,  mentions  that  the  Countess  of  Tralee 
[i.e.,  Gearoid  Iarla's  wife]  «  travelled  the  provinces  three  times  over  with 
a  cripple  »,  to  which  J.  O'Daly  {Poets  and  Poetry  oj  Munster,  2nd  ed., 
p.  96)  adds  in  a  footnote  that  the  countess  was  said  to  have  carried  the 
cripple  on  her  back  through  Ireland  for  seven  years.  Dr.  R.  Flower  in  his 
Introduction  to  Prof.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly's  Ddnta  Grddha,  2nd  ed.,  p.  xm, 
quotes,  without  reference,  a  verse  from  a  dan-poem,  which  says  that  Gearoid 
Iarla's  countess  went  off  with  a  cripple  for  a  year.  It  looks,  therefore,  as 
though  the  stories  which  make  Gearoid  Iarla  turn  himself  into  an  animal, 
to  prove  his  power  to  his  wife,  attracted  to  him  the  story  of  the  faithless 
wife  who,  for  love  of  a  cripple  (3)  turned  her  husband  into  an  animal.  This 
is  the  Unique  Tale  in  the  Irish  folktale  of  the  Sword  of  Light  and  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Unique  Tale  (e/.  supra  p.  xv,  note  2).  Dr.  A.  H.  Krappe 


(1)  C/.  late  18th  cent,  references  in  Dan.  R.  O'Conor's  Works  I,  109, 
151. 

(2)  For  the  association,  or  confusion,  of  Gearoid  Iarla  and  Domhnall 
na  nGeimhleach  see  tales  about  one,  or  other,  or  both  of  them,  in  the 
already  mentioned  Dan.  R.  O'Conor's  Works  I  109,  151  ;  RC  IV  199  ; 
J.  Curtin's  Tales  of  the  Ir.  Fairies  16  sq.  ;  Cork  Hist.  &  Arch.  Soc.,  1899, 
p.  228,  footnote  ;  W.  J.  Gruffydd  Math  286  ;  An  Seanchaidhe  Muimh- 
neach  (ed.  by  An  Seabhac)  42-53. 

As  a  particular  example  of  the  confusion  one  may  mention  the  story 
according  to  which  the  hero,  to  prove  his  magic  powers,  transforms  himself 
into  an  animal,  or  fish,  or  bird,  having  first  laid  an  injunction  on  his  wife 
not  to  shriek  or  show  fear  :  she  breaks  the  injunction,  and  he  has  to 
disappear  in  his  transformed  shape  into  a  lake.  This  is  told  of  Gearoid 
Iarla,  e.  g.,  in  An  Seanchaidhe  Muimlineach  53.  In  Irish  Fairy  Tales... 
illustrated  by  Geoffrey  Strahan,  (Gibbings,  London,  1902)  p.  85  sq., 
it  is  told  of  O'Donoghue.  [David  Fitzgerald,  RC  IV  197.  connects  this 
tale  with  German  tales  about  Gerhard  Cans.] 

(3)  J.  Curtin  Hero-tales,  story  beginning  on  p.  323. 
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(in  Speculum,  1933,  pp.  209-222)  has  shown  that  the  Unique  Tale  part 
of  this  Irish  folktale  is  international,  and  most  probably  of  Eastern  origin. 

Gigantic  size,  or  magic  powers,  are  frequently  the  properties  of  folktale 
heroes.  Folk  story-tellers  commonly  attribute  the  same  properties  to 
persons  of  local  historic  fame,  or  to  the  ancestors  of  families  of  local  im- 
portance. Thus  Tomas  Fuilteach  De  Burca  and  the  Lord  of  Clare  both 
appear  as  magicians  in  Dr.  D.  Hyde's  Sg.  Gaedh.  (Nutt)  82  sq.  ;  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  O'Malleys  is  brought  into  relation  with  giants,  etc.,  in 
M.   6   TioiviaNAiDHE   and   D.   6   Fotharta's    Western  Folk-reports  41   sq. 

Folk-themes  are  attached  to  various  O'Donnells  in  Oidhche  Aimeail, 
ed.  by  Feargus  Mac  Roigh  [i.e.,  H.  Morris]. 

As  illustrations  of  the  same  folk  tendency,  outside  Ireland,  to  attach 
general  story-themes  to  famous  names,  in  addition  to  the  cases  of  Herakles, 
Frederic,  and  Vergil,  mentioned  supra,  the  case  of  Judas  may  be  cited,  who 
in  some  folk-legends  has  the  Oedipus  story  attached  to  his  youth  (See  Sir 
J.  G.  Frazer's  note  in  his  ed.  of  Apollodorus's  Libr.,  1921,  Vol.  II,  p. 
375 ;    cf.   Aarne-Thompson   931). 


APPENDIX   F 

On    the    use    of    non-essential    resemblance 
TO  establish  real  influence  of  one  story  on 

ANOTHER    (Cf.    SUpra    p.     LXIII,     footnote     1) 

Influence  exerted  by  one  story  on  another  may  result  in  identity  of 
principal  figure,  or  of  other  figures.  It  may  result  in  essential  resemblance 
between  the  stories  in  tone,  plot,  and  purpose.  Or  it  may  result  in  non- 
essential resemblance,  such  as  general  similarity  in  circumstances,  or 
agreement  in  an  odd  detail. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  non-essential  resemblance  may  ever  legiti- 
mately be  used  to  establish  real  connection. 

That  such  resemblance  is  sometimes  in  fact  the  result  of  real  connection 
is  suggested  by  the  description,  in  a  13th  (or  14th)  century  tale,  of  Maillen 
mac  Midhna  as  a  noble  warrior  of  Fionn's  people,  who,  late  in  Fionn's 
life,  gave  the  Fian  a  feast  (x).  The  name  connects  this  tale  with  the  tale 
of  Aillen  mac  Midhna  contained  in  the  Acallam  (2).  Apart  from  the  name, 
however,  the  only  resemblance  between  the  two  stories  is  the  unimportant 
one  that  in  both  tales  the  Fian  are  feasting  when  they  are  brought  into 
relationship  with  Aillen  (Maillen).  Essentially  everything  is  changed. 
Aillen  (Maillen),  who,  in  the  Acallam,  had  been  killed  by  Fionn  while 
Fionn  was  young,  is  living  in  the  13th  century  tale,  when  Fionn  is  old. 


(1)  K.  Meyer  Fianaigecht  54   §  4. 

(2)  See  supra  p.  lii. 
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Moreover  he  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of   the  Fian,    but    as 
their   friend. 

Here  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hold  that  the  Acallam  tale  of  Aillen 
was  not  known,  in  some  way,  in  some  form,  to  the  composer  of  the  tale 
in  which  Maillen  appears.  But,  apart  from  the  practical  identity  of  name 
which  has  remained  to  guide  us,  the  contact  of  the  two  tales  in  the  mind 
of  the  story-maker  has  resulted  merely  in  what  might  appear  to  be  a 
chance  resemblance  in  the  unimportant  detail  of  a  feast. 

Folklore  offers  many  examples  of  inessential  details  passing  from  one 
tale  into  another.  Often  no  clue  is  left  to  enable  us  to  decide  whether  two 
tales  which  agree  in  such  details  have  really  come  into  contact  with  one 
another  in  some  storyteller's  mind,  or  whether  two  storymakers  have 
not  moulded  the  same  motif  afresh  from  the  common  fund  of  human  ex- 
perience, or  have  not  both  borrowed  from  some  third  tale.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  path  of  borrowing  is  so  clearly  suggested  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  investigator.  Thus  agreement  concerning  a  quarrel 
between  rescuers  as  to  who  is  to  marry  a  rescued  maiden  may  in  itself 
be  too  inessential  to  prove  real  connection  between  two  stories.  When, 
however,  that  quarrel  occurs  exceptionally  in  an  Irish  version  of  the 
tale  of  the  Skilful  Companions,  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which 
it  normally  occurs  in  the  tale  of  Four  Skilful  Brothers,  the  similarity  of 
character  uniting  the  two  sets  of  skilful  heroes  clearly  suggests  itself  as  a 
possible  path  of  borrowing.  Here  again  it  would  clearly  be  unreasonable 
to  deny  the  probability  of  the  conclusion  already  stated  in  a  footnote  on 
p.  xiv,  that  the  version  in  question  of  the  tale  of  the  Skilful  Companions 
has  been  influenced  by  the  tale  of  the  Four  Skilful  Brothers. 

Unimportant  resemblances  may.  then,  be  a  result  of  influence  exercised 
by  one  story  on  another.  When  there  are  many  of  them,  or  when  there 
is  other  reason  for  believing  that  two  tales  are  connected,  such  resemblances 
may,  we  believe,  reasonably  be  used  to  establish  the  probability  of  real 
influence. 
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Scholars  have  often  approached  the  question  of  the  relationship  between 
Finn  mac  Cumaill  and  Gwynn  ap  Nudd,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
show  its   exact  scope. 
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In  a  recent  article  on  Imbas  Forosnai  (Scottish  Gaelic  Studies,  IV,  p. 
132),  Mrs.  Nora  K.  Chadwick  suggests  that  «  the  nearest  analogies  of  the 
stories  associated  with  Finn...  are  contained,  not  in  Irish  tradition,  but  in 
Welsh  legend  ».  This  doubtless  is  quite  possible  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Gwynn  ap  Nudd  is  so  elusive  a  figure  in  Welsh  tradition  and  literature 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  close  parallel  between  him  and 
Finn  ;  and,  indeed,  the  references  to  him  are  too  slight  and  scanty. 

Sir  John  Rhys,  long  ago,  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures  (2nd  edition,  p.  179), 
attempted  to  show  that  Gwynn  ap  Nudd  and  Gwynn  ap  Nwyfre,  who  are 
found  together  in  a  triadic  grouping  in  WM.,  450,  29-30.  are  really  one 
person,  and  that  Gwynn  ap  Nwyfre  is  «  the  exact  rendering  of  Finn  son 
of  Cumall  ».  Then,  relying  on  an  interpretation  of  W.  nwyfre  as  «  firma- 
ment »,  Rhys  hastens  to  equate  Cumall  with  Gaulish  Camulus  and  Germ. 
Himmel.  This  philological  subtlety  left  Rhys  himself  unconvinced  ;  mo- 
leover,  Meyer,  in  his  Fianaigecht,  p.  XXI,  and  in  RC.  XXXII,  391, 
subsequently  proved  that  Umall,  not  Cumall,  is  the  earliest  form  of  the 
name  of  Finn's  father,  thus  making  it  quite  clear  that  the  identification 
with  Camulus  must  be  dismissed  even  in  the  case  of  Finn's  father.  In 
his  later  studies  Rhys  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  theory  that  Gwynn 
ap  Nwyfre  was  identical  with  Gwynn  ap  Nudd,  but  he  adhered  to  his 
original  theory  about  the  character  of  Gwynn  ap  Nudd.  Thus  in  HL., 
182,  478,  Gwynn  is  said  to  be  the  God  of  the  dead,  «  who  fetches  the  fallen 
to  his  own  realm  »  (p.  537).  Again,  The  Arthurian  Legend,  36,  Gwynn  is 
«  the  god  of  death  and  darkness  »  who  «  hunts...  the  souls  of  those  who 
are  dying  »  (155).  He  is  «  the  god  of  carnage  »  too  (260).  Rut  the  refe- 
rences to  Gwynn  ap  Nudd  do  not  corroborate  Rhys'  conception  of  him 
as  a  dark  god  who  comes  to  earth  with  his  hounds  to  hunt  disembodied 
souls. 

Gwynn  figures  more  than  once  in  the  tale  of  Kulhwch  ac  Olwen  (seen 
in  WM.,  cols.  452-507,  RM.  pp.  100-143),  whose  present  redaction  can  be 
dated  circa  1100.  In  WM.,  460.  28,  Gwynn  is  entered  as  a  member  of 
Arthur's  court  —  one  of  the  many  anachronisms  of  which  Welsh  scribes 
were  delightfully  guilty.  Again  in  WM.,  484  23-30,  we  find  Yspyddaden 
Rencawr  setting  tasks  on  Culhwch,  who  has  come  to  ask  for  his  daughter 
Olwen.  The  most  formidable  task  is  the  hunting  of  the  Twrch  Trwyth, 
a  magic  boar  of  gruesome  viciousness  (  ).     Attached  to  this  task  are  a 


(1)  The  account  of  his  hunting  is  reminiscent  of  the  accounts  of  boar- 
hunts  in  Metr.  Dinds.  (Gwynn),  III.  386,  393  =  RC.  XV.  370  ;  III.  404, 
RC.  XV.  373  ;  III    151,  552  ;    cf.  too  Duanaire  Finn,  Part  II   poem  LIV. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  boar  's  name  is  found  in  «  Nennius  »  :  '  quando 
venatus  est  porcum  Troit  '  (Mommsen,  Chronica  Minora,  III.  217.  I 
have  changed  the  Troynt  of  the  passage  which  is  quoted  into  Troit  in 
accordance  with  the  testimony  of  the  majority  of  the  MSS.  Terit  occurs 
in  two  MSS.)  In  WM.  and  RM    the  boar  is  invariably  referred  to  as  y 
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number  of  subsidiary  ones  which  must  be  accomplished  before  the  main 
task  can  be  begun.  In  WM.,  383,  23-30,  the  giant  insists  that  the  boar 
cannot  be  hunted  without  finding  Gwynn  ap  Nudd  -  Gwynn  in  whom 
God  has  put  the  vigour  of  dievyl  Annwvyn'  (i.  e.  the  inhabitants  of  the  side, 
as  Mrs.  Chadwick  rightly  points  out);  'lest  he  destroys  the  world  he  cannot 
be  brought  from  there  '.  In  addition.  Gwynn  must  have  Du,  the  horse 
of  Moro  Oervedawc,  to  hunt  the  Twrch  Trwyth. 

The  interpretation  of  Annwfn  led  Rhys  astray.  It  was  not  the  shadowy 
«  other-world  »  or  « the  abode  of  the  dead  »,  but  the  Welsh  counterpart  of 
the  side  (See  Ifor  Williams,  Pedeir  Keinc  y  Mabinogi,  pp.  99-101,  for  a 
detailed  note).  And  Gwynn  has  the  vigorous  spirit  of  the  sid-chaire  in 
him,  although  a  Christian  redactor  has  called  them  dievyl.  The  horse 
Du,  mentioned  in  WM.,  383,  occurs  as  Du  y  Moroedd,  the  horse  of  Elidir, 


Twrch  Trwyth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scribe  of  the  Red  Rook 
copied  the  form  in  the  White  Rook.  Here  are  the  other  forms  :  RA.  26, 
9,  Gweilging  torch  trychdrwyt  trychethin  trychinjwrch.  RP.  60al9,  milwr 
torchtrin  mat  aerdwrch  trwyt  (=  MA.2  298a24,  milwr  dorch  trin  mat 
aerdwrch  trwyd).  IGE.  31.  17,  A  gwr  Gwynllwyd,  Twrch  Trwyd  trin/ 
Nawswllt  yn  rhoi  '  i  farneiswin.  305,  10.  A  wnai  Wilym.  dreiddym  drafn, 
Dwrch  Drwyd,  a  ffleimlwyd  fflamlafn.  LGG.  75,  3.  Tori  y  trevi  trwy 
wyth,  ac  archoll  /  Trychu  tyrau  oil  val  y  twrch  trwyth  [  Treio  cyviawnder 
rhwng  tri-wyth  cannyn,  j  Troi  yno  eu  hwsmyn  lir  yn  esmwyth.  LGC.  (quo- 
ted by  Dr.  Davies  in  his  Dictionarium  Duplex,  1(332),  Y  tro  a  aeth  i'r 
Twrch  Trwyd  /  I  Ddafydd  a  oddejwyd.  It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to 
place  H.  104,  Kefjitor  ymdwr  am  drwyd  hevelyt  /  Twrch  teryt  y  ar  vwyd. 
This  form  is  interesting  in  view  of  porcum  terit  which  is  found  in  the  «  Mira- 
bilia  »>  in  MSS,  Corp.  Civ.  139  and  Cantab.  Ff.  1,  27. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  poetry  forms,  except  LGC  75,  3,  support 
the  spelling  trwyd. 

The  form  Trwyth  remains  to  be  explained.  Miss  Gecile  O'Rahilly's 
explanation,  in  her  Ireland  and  Wales,  122,  is  unconvincing.  Professor 
T.  Gwynn  Jones  {Aberystwyth  Studies,  VIII.  75,  n.  1  :  cf.  O'  Rahilly. 
op.  cit.,  122)  believes  that  it  is  a  Gaelicized  form  parallel  with  trwyd. 
Hut  surely  the  simplest  explanation  is  that  some  copyist  —  the  scribe 
of  WM.,  or  its  archetype,  probably  —  mistook  when  he  was  «  modernising  » 
the  orthography,  changing  the  /  (=  d)  or  d  of  the  MS.  into  //;.  This  could 
easily  happen  when  trwyd  had  ceased  to  bear  a  meaning  for  Welsh  scribes. 
And  there  are  examples  of  /,  d,  of  the  archetype  being  written  th  in  the 
WM-  :  cf.  Gwrbothu  with  Gurvodu,  Guorvodu,  Bodu.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  trwyth  'lye,  acrid  fluid,  urine,  etc,'  would  help  in  the  confus- 
ion, especially  when  we  call  to  mind  the  venomous  bristles  of  Twrch 
Trwyd.  (On  trwyth'  lye,  etc.'  cf.  11-  185,  Gosgymon  gwi/lh  dhwyth  drudyon 
I  gosbarth  pybyl  pobyl  dynyadon  ;  Salesbury,  Did..  «  trwyth  i  olchi  Ka- 
dachau  ynlho,  Rucke  ;  Thwytho  o  varclic  nc  wnculhur  dwr,  Slate.  ») 
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in  the  triads  in  RM.  300.  [The  name  was  subsequently  borrowed  as  a 
knight's  name,  Brun  de  Morois,  in  Durmart  le  Galois.] 

In  WM.,  496,  3,  after  an  account  of  the  quest  for  Drudwyn,  the  whelp 
of  Greit  mab  Eri,  there  comes  a  strange  interpolation  in  which  Gwynn 
fab  Nudd  figures.  Creiddylad,  the  daughter  of  Lludd  Llaw  Ereint  (1),  has 
been  given  to  Gwythur  the  son  of  Greidawl.  Gwynn  forcefully  seizes  the 
bride  before  the  marriage  is  consummated.  A  vigorous  battle  follows,  in 
which  Gwynn  is  triumphant  ;  Arthur  is  called  in  to  arbitrate,  the  terms 
being  that  the  maiden  must  be  kept  in  her  father's  home,  while  Gwynn 
and  Gwythur  are  to  fight  for  her  every  Mayday  until  Doomsday  ;  the 
victor  then  is  to  have  Creiddylad  (2). 

Rhys,  HL.,  563,  saw  traces  of  the  Sun  Myth  in  this  incident,  and  he 
built  an  elaborate  mythological  edifice  on  its  basis.  More  recently  Loo- 
mis  in  his  Celtic  Myth  and  Arthurian  Romance,  p.  81,  has  advanced  a 
similar  theory.  He  recalls  the  battle  between  Cu  Roi  and  Cii  Chulainn 
for  Blathnat  —  « the  annually  recurring  combat  between  the  old  god  and 
the  young,  in  which  the  latter  triumphs,  only  to  succumb  a  year  later 
himself.  » 

It  may  well  be  that  in  the  fights  for  Creiddylad  and  Blathnat  we  have 
a  commonplace  incident  of  folklore  (3),  and  it  is  better  to  regard  it  as 
such  than  to  probe  the  abysmal  darkness  of  an  abandoned  mythology 
in  search  of  an  «  explanation  ».  And  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  con- 
nection between  Gwynn  ap  Nudd  and  Creiddylad  ferch  Ludd  is  really  due 
to  the  similarity  in  the  fathers'  names,  a  fact  which  becomes  clearer 
when  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  are  at  work. 


Gwynn  ap  Nudd  appears  also  in  a  poem  in  The  Black  Book  of  Caermar- 
then,  a  collection  of  manuscripts,  all  deriving  from  the  same  scriptorium 
and  written  in  the  same  orthography,  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  12th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  In  the  last  section  of  the 
BBC,  pp.  97,  3-  99  (Cf.  Myv.  Arch.  2  ed..  126  a,  ff.),  there  appears  « Ymy- 
son  Gwyddneu  a  Gwynn  ab  Nudd  »  ('   The  Colloquy  of  Gwyddneu  and 


(1)  An  alliterative  by-form  of  Nudd  Law  Ereint,  the  Welsh  equivalent 
to  Niiadu  Airgetlam  ;  see  O'Rahilly  The  Goidels  and  their  Predecessors, 
p.  34,  on  Mag  Luadat,  an  example  of  an  Irish  alliterative  by-form. 

(2)  Cf.  A.  H.  Krappe's  article,  RC.  xlviii,  esp.  p.  119,  and  T.  Gwynn 
Jones,    Welsh  Folklore  and  Folk-Custom.    London,    1930. 

(3)  Cf.  references  to  fights  everlastingly  fought  by  night  by  two  brothers 
for  a  girl  in  continental  folklore  given  by  A.  H.  Krappe,  Balor  with  the 
Evil  Eye,  p.  145,  sq.  Dr.  Krappe  himself,  however,  favours  a  mythologi- 
cal explanation  of  the  Welsh  tale. 
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Gwynn  ab  Nudd').  In  structure  it  is  like  the  other  dialogue  poems  which 
are  fairly  frequent  in  Welsh  :  and  although,  in  its  present  form  it  can 
hardly  be  an  organic  whole,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  originally  belon- 
ged to  a  complete  prose  saga. 

Gwynn,  having  been  addressed  by  Gwyddneu.  describes  himself  as  a 
warrior,  the  lover  of  Creiddylad  (MS.  Creurdilad)  ;  he  says  that  he  is 
called  Gwynn  (*).  He  is  described  as  a  valiant  warrior  before  whose  horses 
hosts  fell  like  broken  reeds.  Gwynn's  dog  is  mentioned,  too  :  he  is 
Dormarch  (99,  9,  Dormach)  truinrut  (of  the  red  snout),  whose  wanderings 
are  not  easy  to  follow.  The  latter  part  of  the  poem  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
battles  at  which  either  Gwynn  or  Gwyddneu  had  been  present  (See  Chad- 
wick,  The  Growth  of  Literature,  vol.  I,  p.  35.  on  the  similar  catalogues 
of  Widsith),  although  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a  stray  remnant  of  an 
elegy. 

The  name  Dormarch  is  interesting.  Rhys  read  Dormarth,  translating 
it  as  «  door-death  ».  This  can  hardly  be  so.  although  Dormarth  itself  could 
be  a  borrowing  from  Irish  :  or  a  "Welsh  compound  of  Dor  and  marth.  the 
second  element  meaning  «  strange,  wonderful  »  (see  If  or  Williams.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Board  of  Celtic  Studies,  IV.  142,  on  marth).  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  taking  Dormarch  as  the  original  form.  Indeed, 
it  may  have  been  originally  the  name  of  Gwynn's  horse  :  cf.  the  name 
Cafall  for  Arthur's  dog  [Mommsen.  Chron.  Min.,  III.  217  :  WM.  497. 
12;  RM.  258.  8:  Ifor  Williams.  Canu  Lluwarch  Hen.  184].  It  can  be 
argued  that  Cafall  [  (Cabal)  <  Lat.  caballus]  was  originally  Arthur's 
horse,  and  that,  later,  it  was  used  as  his  dog's  name  :  or.  of  course,  as 
R.  J.  Thomas  suggests  in  Bulletin,  VIII.  124.  5,  the  name  may  have  been 
given  to  the  dog  because  of  its  strength  and  swiftness.  And  again,  the 
horse  of  Conall  Cernach,  Cu  Chulainn's  foster-brother,  with  its  dog's  head 
may  be  cited  as  a  possible  parallel.  Tt  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore, 
to  expect  one  of  these  developments  in  the  case  of  Dormarch.  The  first 
element,   however,   remains   unexplained. 


The  Welsh  Triads  are  particularly  silent  concerning  Gwynn.  Loth.  Les 
Mab.  2.  II,  p.  321,  quotes  a  triad  from  Mi/v.  Arch.  2  ed.,  409.  89.  which 
states  that  the  three  blessed  astronomers  of  the  Isle  of  Rritain  were 
i  Idris  Gawr.  Gwydion  mab  Don  and  Gwynn  ab  Nudd  ;  and  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  stars,  their  nature  and  their  qualities,  they 
could  foretell  whatever  was  wished  to  be  known  until  Doomsday  •>.     Un- 

(1)  Hud  im  geluire  guin  mab  nud.  Hud  here  is  an  affirmative  particle  ; 
it  occurs  in  Early  Welsh  poetry  before  a  verb.  For  a  full  note,  see  Ifor 
Williams.  Canu  Lluwarch  Hen.  p.  131.  and  cf.  also  Eston  E.  Ericson. 
The  Use  of  Swa  in  Old  English.  Gottingcn  and  Baltimore,  1932.  for  a  simi- 
lar formation  in  English, 
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fortunately  this  triad  comes  from  the  notorious  third  series  which  was 
copied  by  Iolo  Morganwg  from  some  other  compilation.  This,  in  itself 
makes  the  series  suspect,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  particular  triad 
is  the  product  of  that  genius'  fertile  imagination. 

For  the  same  reason,  one  must  suspect  another  reference  which  is  gi- 
ven by  Loth.  Les  Mab.  :  I,  360,  from  Iolo  MSS  ,  p.  123.  There,  among 
the  genealogies  of  the  saints  of  Britain,  occurs  the  stem  of  Llyr  Merini  : 
Gwynn  ap  Nudd.  Caradawc  Freichfras  and  Gwallawc  ap  Lleenawc,  are 
given  as  « the  sons  of  Llyr  Myrini  (sic)  from  Dyfanwedd.  the  daughter  of 
Amlawdd  Wledig,  their  mother.  »  This  hagiological  jumble  is  quite  im- 
possible, and  the  whole  stem  must  be  considered  as  spurious.  Llyr  Me- 
rini (or  Marini)  is  himself  an  indistinct  figure  of  whom  almost  nothing 
is  known. 


There  is  an  interesting  reference  to  Gwynn  ap  Nudd  in  the  life  of  Saint 
Collen.  This  vita  is  found  in  a  number  of  MSS.  of  varying  dates  :  Hafod 
MS.  19,  fol.  141  ff.,  (written  in  1536);  Llanstephan  MS.  117,  fol.  183, 
(1544-52);  Llanst.  MS.  34,  fol.  315  (copied  by  Roger  Morys,  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  century)  ;  Llanst.  MS.  18,  fol.  25  ;  Cardiff  MS.  36.  fol.  377 
(both  in  the  hand  of  Moses  Williams,  and  belonging  to  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century).  There  is  also  a  copy  in  B.  M.  Addit.  MS.  14,  987. 
The  text  of  Hafod  MS.  19  has  been  published  as  an  appendix  to  The 
Lives  of  the  British  Saints  (Baring-Gould  and  Fisher),  VI,  375.  There  is 
also  a  printed  version  in   Y  Great  (London,  1805-7),  pp.  337-41. 

The  vita,  which  states  that  Collen  had  Irish  connections,  tells  how  the 
saint  had  built  his  cell  on  Glastonbury  hill  (mynydd  g lossy mbyri).  One 
day  he  heard  two  men  conversing  about  Gwynn  ap  Nudd,  and  saying 
that  he  was  the  King  of  Annwfn.  Thereupon  Collen,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  cell,  commanded  them  to  be  quiet,  telling  them  that  only 
Demons   would   discuss   such   things. 

Later  on,  he  heard  a  knock  at  his  door  :  there  was  a  messenger  from 
Gwynn  bidding  Collen  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  by  noon  on  the  following 
day.  Collen  did  not  go.  On  the  following  day.  the  same  messenger  re- 
appeared, dressed  partly  in  red  and  partly  in  blue,  with  the  same  com- 
mand from  Gwynn.  Collen  refused  again,  and  the  messenger  came  a  third 
time.  Then  the  saint,  very  much  afraid,  arose,  and  prepared  holy  water, 
put  it  in  a  vessel  and  ascended  the  hill.  There  he  saw  a  magnificent  castle 
and  glorious  steeds  ridden  by  comely  youths.  He  was  greeted  by  a  cour- 
teous knight  on  the  battlement,  and  taken  to  the  king's  presence.  The 
king.  Gwynn  ap  Nudd,  was  seated  on  a  throne  of  gold.  Collen,  having 
been  invited  to  the  table,  which  was  laden  with  food,  refused  to  eat.  The 
king  asked  him  whether  he  had  seen  a  troupe  more  nobly  dressed  than  his, 
dressed  in  red  and  blue.  Collen  answered  that  their  raiments  were  quite 
good.     Gwynn   asked   him  to   explaiB   the   significance   of  the    raiments 
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and  Collen  replied  that  the  red,  on  the  one  side,  signified  burning,  and 
the  blue  signified  coldness.  He  then  took  out  his  sprinkler,  and  threw  holy 
water  over  them  all  —  both  king  and  troupe  —  until  they  disappeared, 
leaving  only  the  green  mounds  and  swards  where  stood  the  castle.  It 
would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  the  significance  of  this  story,  but  it  can 
be  safely  said  that  up  to  the  16th  century  Gwynn  ap  Nudd  was  the  recog- 
nized representative  of  Annwfn. 


The  other  references  to  Gwynn  ap  Nudd  are  modern.  While  they  may 
represent  the  emergence  of  a  stratum  which  had  long  been  concealed,  a 
stratum  which  may  belong  to  the  class  of  the  Collen  incident,  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  are  the  products  of  the  pseudo-historical  and  anti- 
quarian energies  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus, 
The  Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine  (London,  1829),  I.  pp.  40-45,  contains 
the  story  of  Iolo  ap  Huw  and  references  to  Gwynn's  dogs  ;  Glasynys, 
Cymru  Fu,  pp.  434-44,  mentions  Nefyn  as  Gwynn's  niece.  But  one  can- 
not rely  on  these  references,  and  there  are  others  besides  them,  either 
as  authentic  remnants  of  a  spoken  tradition,  or  as  stray  fragments  of 
manuscript    legend. 


It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  references  to  Gwynn  ap  Nudd  in  early 
Welsh  literature  do  not  show  him  as  a  dusky  god  of  the  other-world, 
or  as  a  vague  divinity  of  carnage.  Rather  is  he  the  leader  of  s/'tf-folk  : 
occasionally,  a  hunter  whose  wanderings  with  Dormarch  no  mortal  can 
comprehend  :  at  other  times,  a  warrior  whose  prowess  is  often  strengthe- 
ned by  his  magic  powers.  This  recalls  Mrs.  Chadwick's  description  of 
Finn  :  «  perhaps' the  most  gifted  magician  of  all  Irish  legend  :  he  is  in  fact 
more  of  a  magician  than  a  hero  »  (SGS,  IV,  131).  This  is  doubtless  the 
farthest  point  the  Welsh  evidence  allows  us  to  go.  And  one  fact  is  clear 
even  from  the  evidence  in  Kulhwch  ac  Olwen  :  that  by  1100  the  traditions 
concerning  Gwynn  ap  Nudd  had  already  become  confused,  and  that  the 
ciifarunjddiaid  —  the  storytellers  who  were  the  conservative  guardians 
of  Welsh  traditions  and  saga  —  were  not  perfectly  clear  in  their  concep- 
tion of  him.  Their  memory  of  him  had  become  dull,  and  he  is  presented 
to  us  in  different  roles.  Underlying  these  fluctuating  descriptions,  howe- 
ver, there  was  one  basic  conception  which  was  decidedly  old  —  that  of 
Gwynn  the  magic  warrior-huntsman.   (M 


(1)  In  this  discussion  no  mention  has  been  made  of  Lieu  I. law  Gyffcs, 
the  Welsh  counterpart  of  Lugh  Lamh-fhada.  Professor  Ifor  Williams 
Pedeir  Keinc  y  Mabinogi,  pp.  275-6,  compares  the  episode  of  naming  Lieu, 
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APPENDIX  H 
Celtic  divine  synonyms  (cf.  supra  p.  lxxvii  sq.) 

Irish  literature  makes  it  certain  that,  in  Ireland  at  least,  several  gods 
had   more   than   one   name. 

Thus  the  «  Dagdae  »  was  also  called  «  Ruad  rofessae  »  (2).  Another 
name  for  him  was  «  Echaid  Ollathir  »  (2). 

The  Daghdha's  son,  Aonghus,  had  another  name  <«  Mac  ind  6c  »  (3). 

The  god  Lugh,  whose  mother  wTas  Eithne,  is  clearly  the  same  as  Lughaidh 
son  of  Eithne,  who  is  identified  in  the  Irish  genealogies  with  Conmhac, 
meaning  '  Hound-son  ',  or  '  Hound-lad  ',  the  ancestor  of  the  Conmhaicne 
tribes  (4).  Elsewhere  in  Irish  pseudo-history  and  learned  literature  Mac 
Con,  meaning  '  Son  (or  Lad)  of  Hound  (or  Hounds)  ',  appears  as  the 
epithet  of  a  Lughaidh  supposed  to  have  once  been  king  of  Ireland  (5).  Ano- 
ther name  for  Lugh  would  seem  to  have  been  Maicnia  '  Lad-warrior  '  ; 
for  in  Coir  Anmann  (§  220)  (6)  Mac  Con,  who,  we  have  seen,  is  sometimes 
identified  with  Lugh,  is  identified  with  Maicnia  (7). 

Passing  for  the  moment  from  Lugh  to  his  father,  we  find  that  his  name 


i  the  light-haired  one,  the  fair  boy  »,  with  a  similar  incident  when  Finn 
was  named  ;  see  also  Professor  W.  J.  Gruffydd,  Math  vab  Mathonivy, 
pp.  119-125.  Cf.  also  supra  pp.  lxx-lxxxv. 

(1)  Sanas  Cormaic,  ed.  K.  Meyer,  Anted.  IV  96. 

(2)  LL  9bl7,  cited  by  Stokes,  RC  XII  125.  Cf.  *  Eochaidh  Ollathar, 
i.  an  Daghdha  »,  Four  Masters  Genealogiae,  ed.  Rev.  P.  Walsh,  p.  13, 
§  4.  The  Daghdha  is  called  «  Eochu  Ollathir  »,  LL  144  a  41. 

(3)  Index  to  Aisl.  Oenguso,  ed.  F.  Shaw  ;  and  cf.  Stokes,    RC  XII  127. 

(4)  E.  Mac  Neill  Celtic  Irel.  48.  Cf.  «  ....  Conmac  a  ainm  7  Lugaid 
Conmac  ainm  aile  dd  ».  Coir  Anmann  §  283,  ed.  W.  Stokes  Ir.  Texte  III 
406. 

(5)  G.  Keating  Foras  F.  ar  £..,  ed.  Dinneen,  II  282  ;  Coir  Anmann  §  61  ; 
E.  J.  Gwynn  Metr.  Dindsh.  IV  142,  I.  134  ;  K.  Meyer  Fianaig.  4,  1.  10  ; 
supra  p.  lvii,  Item  VIII. 

(6)  Cf.  also  K.  Meyer  Fianaig.  4,  1.  5,  where  «  Mac  Niath »  is  said  to 
have  been  father  of  the  Fothadhs,  with  1.  15  of  the  same  page,  where 
«  Lugaid  mac  Con,  ut  al[i]i  dicunt  »,  is  given  as  the  father. 

(7)  That  Maicnia  is  one  compound  word,  not  two  simple  words  Mac 
Niadh,  is  proved  by  alliteration  in  Dr.  E.  J.  Gwynn's  Metr.  Dindsh.  Ill 
234,  1.  17,  where  Maicniad,  gen.  sg.,  alliterates  with  meite,  and  in  Duanaire 
Finn  XLIII  17,  where  M[h]aicniadh,  gen.  sg.,  alliterates  with  mhuaidh. 
For  the  nom.  form  Maicnia,  adopted  here,  cf.  the  nom.  form  Maccnia, 
ZCP  XII  379  §  13,  and  the  spelling  Maicnia  (case  doubtful  owing  to  cor- 
ruption of  the  text),  K.  Meyer  Fianaig.  36,  1.  22. 
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was  Cian  (l).  Cian,  being  the  father  of  a  god  must  himself  have  been  a 
god.  That  Nuadha  was  a  god,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  lxxvii,  foot- 
note 1).  is  still  more  certain.  In  the  literature  both  Cian  and  Nuadha 
have  a  son  called  Tadhg  (2).  This  tempts  one  to  identify  the  god  Cian 
with  the  god  Nuadha. 

Now  Coir  Anmann  (§  70)  and  the  Dindshenchas  of  Cam  Mail  (3)  say 
that  a  certain  Daire  was  father  of  five  (or  seven)  Lughaidhs.  Their 
epithets  suggest  that  these  Lughaidhs  are  merely  different  aspects  of  the 
god  Lugh,  regarded  now  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Dal  Mess  Corb  (Lughaidh 
Corb).  now  as  ancestor  of  the  Calraighe  (Lughaidh  Cal),  and  so  forth  (4), 
for  almost  all  the  ancient  Irish  claimed  descent  from  the  god  Lugh,  as 
Professor   Mac   Neill   has    shown    (6). 

Again  in  Duanaire  Finn  (6),  and  in  Acallam  na  Senorach  (7),  Daire  is 
father  of  a  hero  who  both  in  name  and  story  resembles  Lugh.  The  name 
of  this  son  of  Daire  is  Mac  Lughach.  In  the  two  places  referred  to  Lughach 
is  said  to  have  been  the  boy's  mother,  and  Mac  Lughach  is  explained 
as  Son  of  Lughach.  This  explanation  is  linguistically  unsatisfactory, 
as  a  nominative  form  Lughach  (8)  would  not  normally  give  a  genitive 
form  the  same  as  itself,  and  Lugh,  the  form  which  Stokes  (9).  suggests  to 
have  been  the  original  nominative,  is  not  a  woman's  name  (  °). 

(1)  E.  Mac  Neill   Celtic  Irel.  56. 

(2)  For  Tadhg  mac  Cein  see  Dinneen's  Index  to  Keating's  Foras  F. 
ar  E.,  ITS  XV  455  ;  S.  H.  O'Grady  Silva  Gad.  I  319  (Cath  Chrionna),  & 
ib.   I  343  (Echtra  Thaidg  mheic  Chein). 

For  Tadhg  mac  Nuadhad  see  «  Alinu  I  >,  E.  J.  Gwynn,  Metr.  Dindsh. 
II  72,  and  Fotha  Catha  Cnucha,  LU,  ed.  Best  and  Bergin,  3157. 

(3)  See   E.   J.   Gwynn   Metr.   Dindsh.    IV   136  sq. 

(4)  E.  Mac   Neill  Celtic  Irel.   61. 

(5)  /.  c.  57,  etc. 

(6)  Poem    XLI1. 

(7)  Stokes,    1.    538. 

(8)  Such  a  nom.  form  occurs  Duanaire  Finn  XLII  35,  XLIII  5,  XLIV  4. 

(9)  /.    c,    p.    277. 

(10)  Occasionally  (Duanaire  Finn  XXXVIII  19,  and  note  on  XLII 
5,  supru  p.  98)  Mac  Lughach  is  said  to  have  been  son  of  the  man  Lughaidh 
Lagha  [son  of  Daire].  This  is  grammatically  acceptable,  as  beside  a  genitive 
Lughdhach  (E.  J.  Gwynn  Metr.  Dindsh.  Ill  338,  1.  10  ;  IV  156,  1.  142  ; 
IV  216,  1.  5)  one  might  expect  a  genitive  Lughach.  just  as  Luigheach  (I.  c. 
IV  351,  1.  13)  occurs  beside  Luighdhcach  (which  is  supported  by  rime  in 
Leabh.  CI.  Aodha  B.,  ed.  T.  6  Donnchadha,  poem  IV,  11.  4.  24,  poem  VII, 
1.  67,  though  in  each  case  the  MS  reads  Luigheach),  and  as  O.  I.  Echach 
occurs  beside  Echdach  (Prof.  Bergin.  fcriu  XI  143  sq.).  But  if  such  an 
explanation  of  the  name  Mac  Lughach  were  the  real  one,  why  did  the  story- 
tellers go  out  of  their  way  to  invent  a  story  which  gave  Mac  Lughach  a 
different  father  and  a  puzzling  name? 
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The  story  told  of  the  birth  of  Mac  Lughach  bears  a  distinct  resemblance 
to  the  story  told  of  the  birth  of  Lugh.  Lugh,  it  is  said,  was  born  against 
the  wish  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  was  reared  at  a  distance  from 
him.  Moreover  in  the  Lugh-story  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  Lugh 
was  unwittingly  named  by  his  maternal  grandfather  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  visit  to  him  (x). 

Now  in  the  Acallam  Mac  Lughach's  father  and  mother,  that  is  to  say, 
Daire  and  Lughach,  were  both  children  of  Fionn  (2).  Therefore  Fionn, 
who  is  here  both  paternal  and  maternal  grandfather,  would  certainly 
have  wished  to  prevent  the  incestuous  union,  which  occurred  without  his 
knowledge  (3).  In  both  Acallam  and  Duanaire,  Fionn  gives  the  child 
Mac  Lughach  a  name  ;  and  in  the  Duanaire,  though  not  in  the  Acallam, 
the  child  is  reared  at  a  distance  from  Fionn. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  original  story,  upon  which  the 
Acallam  and  Duanaire  stories  are  based,  Daire's  son  Mac  Lughach,  like 
Cian's  son  Lugh,  was  born  against  the  wish  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
was  reared  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  ultimately  received  a  name  from 
him. 

Seeing,  then,  that  Mac  Lughach's  birth-story  tends  to  agree  with  that 
of  Lugh,  we  are  tempted  to  explain  Lughach  in  the  puzzling  form  Mac 
Lughach,  not  as  a  genitive,  but  as  an  adjectival  development  of  the  ele- 
ment lug  used  in  the  formation  of  *Lugus,  the  Proto-Celtic  etymological 
equivalent  of  modern  Lugh.  For  the  element  lug  seems  to  have  meant 
'  light  '  (4),  so  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  an  early  form,  from 
which  the  modern  form  Mac  Lughach  would  be  descended,  were  once 
readily  understandable  as  '  Bright  (or  Gleaming)  Lad  ',  and  were  known 
to  have  been  a  by-name  for  the  god  Lugh. 

Daire,  then,  is  father  of  certain  Lughaidhs  and  of  a  Mac  Lughach,  who 
all  tend  to  be  identifiable  with  the  god  Lugh.  Now  the  name  of  Lugh's 
father  is  commonly  given  as  Cian.  We  are  therefore  led  to  believe  that 
Daire  and  Cian  are  synonyms  for  the  same  divine  person. 

Does  the  fact  that  the  names  of  both  Daire  and  Cian  appear  as  principal 
elements  in  the  Irish  tribe-names  Dairine  (5)  and  Cianacht  (tf)  help  to 
establish  the  conclusion  that  Daire  and  Cian  are  synonyms  for  the  same 
divine   being? 


(1)  W.  J.  Gruffydd  Math  85-87. 

(2)  Cf.  supra  p.  23,  note  to  XI  14a. 

(3)  In  Duanaire  Finn  XL  1 1,  Fionn  is  merely  paternal  grandfather 
(Lughach  is  not  his  daughter).  But  elsewhere  in  the  Duanaire  (XLIII  5, 
XL IV  4)  it  is  stated  definitely  that  Lughach  was  Fionn's  daughter. 

(4)  H.  Pedersen   Vergl.  Gramm.  der  kelt.  Spr.  I  98. 

(5)  RIA  Diet.  ed.   C.  J.   Marstrander. 

(6)  E.  Mac  Neill  Celt.  Irel.  5G-57. 
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As  an  aid  towards  answering  that  question  we  may  point  out  that  there 
was  once  a  saying  that  «  every  ruling  kindred  in  Ireland,  except  the  Eogha- 
nacht,  is  of  the  race  of  Silverhanded  Nuadha  »  (*).  So,  looking  back,  we 
sec  that  there  are  traditions  that  Nuadha  is  ancestor  of  nearly  all  the 
Irish,  that  Lugh  is  ancestor  of  nearly  all  the  Irish,  that  Daire  father  of 
Lugh  and  Cian  father  of  Lugh  are  ancestors  of  some  of  the  Irish,  and 
that  both  Cian  and  Nuadha  are  father  of  Tadhg.  How  are  these  tradi- 
tions best  reconciled?  Are  they  not  best  reconciled  by  believing  with 
Professor  T.  F.  O'Rahilly  (2)  that  Nuadha.  Cian,  and  Daire  (as  also 
the  names  of  a  number  of  other  heads  of  kindreds)  are  synonyms  for  the 
god  from  whom  all  the  Celts  believed  themselves  to  be  descended  ?  Caesar 
has  told  us  of  that  god,  and  has  identified  him  with  Dis  Pater  :  Galli  se 
ornnes  a  Dite  Patre  prognatos  praedicanl,  idque  ab  druidibus  proditum 
dicunt  (De  Bell.  Gall.  VI  18).  Dis  Pater,  lord  of  death  and  king  of  night, 
was  the  Roman  god  of  the  Underworld  (3).  The  Underworld  here  proba- 
bly provides  the  clue  to  Caesar's  identification.  For  in  Greek  and  Roman 
tradition  only  the  gloomy  gods  lived  beneath  the  earth.  But  in  Irish 
tradition  even  the  beneficent  gods  are  often  pictured  as  living  inside  hills 
known  as  siodha.  If  the  Gallic  beneficent  gods  also  were  pictured  as 
living  inside  hills,  Caesar  might  easily  have  been  led  to  equate  their  chief 
beneficent  god  with  the  gloomy  Roman  god  of  the  Underworld. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  ancient  Celts  knew  this  god  who  was  their 
ancestor  by  many  synonyms,  and  traced  their  descent  to  him  through  his 
son,  known  also  by  many  synonyms,  of  which,  in  Ireland,  Lugh  and  Con- 
mhac  perhaps  were  two. 


APPENDIX    I 

DONU    AND    TUATHA    De    DONANN 

On  p.  lxxxiii  supra  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Prof.  Gruffydd  iden- 
tifies Welsh  Don,  mother  of  Govannon,  the  Welsh  representative  of  the 
Celtic  smith-god,  and  mother  also  of  certain  other  figures  in  Welsh 
mythology  with  Irish  *Donu. 


(1)  Book  of  Lecan,  RIA  facs.,  177  r,  MS  pagings,  225  (216),  449, 
col.  3,  paragraph  beginning  1.  1  :  each  cenel  jlatha  fil  i  nF.rind.  acht 
Edganachl,  is  do  shll  Nuadad  Airccllam.  Cf.  other  MSS  cited  to  the  same 
effect  by  Prof.  E.  Mac  Neill  Cell.  Irel.  52,  53. 

(2)  The  Goidels  and  their  Predecessors  (1935)  33  sq. 

(3)  W.  H.  Roscur.n  Ansj.  Lexikon  drr  Griech.  u.  Horn.  Mythologie, 
Erster    Land. 
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The  nominative  form  *Donu  has  been  reconstructed  from  the  genitive 
Donann.  which  has  been  instanced  :  (1)  A.  G.  van  Hamel  Leb.  Bret.  §  12  ; 
(2)  ZCP  XII  241,  1.  12  ;  (3)  Ir.  Texte  III  58  (i.e.  R.  Thurneysen  Verslehren 
§  111)  ;   (4)   C.  J.  S.  Marstrander  RIA  Diet,    col   169.  1.  1  ;  (5)  R.  Thur- 
neysen Heldensage  604,  1.  19  ;  (6)  E.  Mac  Neill  Celt.  Irel.  48,  1.  7. 

Dr  Marstrander  (/.  c.  col  82,  1.  43)  cites  Donann  as  a  Middle  Irish  no- 
minative form  (Donand  malhair  na  ndea  '  Donann,  mother  of  the  gods', 
LL  10b26).  This  Middle  Ir.  form,  the  same  as  the.  O.  I.  genitive,  is  not 
surprising  when  we  consider  the  analogy  of  O.  I.  Goibniu  (*),  which  ap- 
pears in  Middle  and  Modern   Irish  as  Goibnenn  and  Gaibneann  (2). 

The  Gods  of  whom  *Donu  (Donann)  (see  preceding  paragraph)  was 
mother  seem  to  have  once  been  regarded  as  three,  Brian,  Iuchar  and 
Iucharba    (3). 

Tuatha  De  Donann  is  translated  into  Latin  (4)  Plebes  Deorum.  This 
suggests  that  Tuatha  De  Donann  means  '  Peoples  of  the  Gods  of  Donu  '. 
But  the  Irish  for  this  would  rather  be  Tuatha  De  nDonann,  as  Dr.  Mars- 
trander has  pointed  out  (/.  e.  col.  169,  1.  10).  '  Peoples  of  the  Goddess 
Donu  '  would  seem  to  be  a  better  explanation.  The  position  of  the 
genitive  De  in  apposition  to  Donann  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with 
ordinary  Irish  idiom.  Prof.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly,  however,  has  given  reasons 
for  believing  that  a  genitive  form  de  Bolgae  cited  by  him  (5)  contains  the 
word  dia  '  a  god  '  in  genitive  form  in  similar  position  in  apposition  to 
a  god-name   Bolga. 

In  late  texts  the  forms  Donann,  etc.,  with  an  o  in  the  first  syllable,  do 
not  occur  :  forms  with  an  a,  such  as  Tuatha  De  Donann,  become  universal. 
The  origin  of  the  a  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in  the  name  of  the  Kerry 
mountain  today  known  in  Irish  as  An  Da  Chi  (P.  O'Leary,  Seadna  p. 
256,  1.  14),  in  English  as  '  The  Paps  '.  This  mountain  was  formerly  known 
as  Da  Cich  nAnann  (6).  It  is  named  says  Cormac  (7),  from  «  Ana  A. 
mater  deorum  Hibernensium  ».     The  same  mountain  is  called  by  Keating  (8) 


(1)  Sanas  Cormaic  §  975,  ed.  K.  Meyer  Anecd.  IV  83,  1.  11. 

(2)  Cf.  Goibnenn  Goba,  First  Bat.  of  Moytura,  ed.  Fraser,  £riu  VIII  44 
§  48  ;  Goibnend  an  goba,  O'Clery  L.  Gabhdla  152  §  104  ;  Gaibneand  Gabha 
BB  33  a  40  ;  Gaibhneann  (  :  geall)  Danta  Gradha2  14,  16,  ed.  T.  F.  O'Ra- 
hilly. 

(3)  Thurneysen  in  ZCP  XII  241,  11.  1-18  ;  Marstrander  I.  c.  col.  169, 
11.  7-10  ;  G.  Keating  Hist.  I,  ed.  Gomyn  (ITS  IV),  p.  214,  1.  1  (numbered 
76). 

(4)  A.  G.  van  Hamel,  Leb.  Br.  §  12. 

(5)  In  his  paper  on  The  Goidels  and  their  Predecessors  33  (Brit.  Acad., 
1935). 

(6)  Cf.  co  rici  Da  Cich  nAnann,  RC  XIV  242. 

(7)  Sanas   §  31,  ed.  K.  Meyer  Anecd.  IV  3. 

(8)  Hist.,   ed.   Comyn,    I   214. 
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Da  Chlch  Dhanann.  That  Danann  sometimes  stands  for  Anann  in  the 
later  language  is  therefore  certain.  The  confusion  doubtless  arose  in 
the  form  n Anann,  which  in  pronunciation  would  not  have  differed  from 
a  form  nDanann.   The  form  Danann  would  next  have  influenced  Donann. 

That  the  whole  tradition  of  a  divine  mother  *Donu  (Donann)  should 
have  arisen  from  confusion  with  a  different  goddess  Anu,  mother  of  the 
gods,  is  unacceptable  in  view  of  the  Welsh  evidence  for  a  divine  mother 
called  Don.  Either,  then,  Anu  was  another  name  for  Donu,  or  Cormac's 
statement  that  Anu  is  mother  of  the  gods  is  an  early  instance  of  linguistic 
confusion  of  Anu  with  Donu,  accompanied  by  transference  of  Donu's  cha- 
racter to  Anu  (x). 

Now  it  is  possible  that  Donu  may  be  connected  with  the  dative-accusa- 
tive form  don  meaning  '  earth  '  (2).  If  so,  the  forms  maccaema  Tuath 
nDea  Domnonn,  Indech  mac  Dei  Domnann,  etc.,  cited  by  Dr.  Marstrander 
(/.  c.  col.  168)  may  be  semantically  connected  with  Tuatha  De"  Donann, 
etc.  ;  for  Donu  (Donann)  from  don  '  earth  ',  would  correspond  in  meaning 
to  Domnu  (Domnann)  from  domun  '  world  '  (3).  Donu  or  Domnu,  un- 
derstood as  Earth,  mother  of  gods,  would  thus  present  a  curious  parallel 
to  the  divine  father  called  in  Irish  Lear  '  sea  ',  who  is  consistently  made 
the  parent  of  the  god  Manannan,  both  in  Irish  and  Welsh  tradition  (4). 


APPENDIX    .1 
Former   theories   concerning   the   origin   of   the   Fionn   cycle 

That  the  traditional  doctrine  of  Irish  schools  is  not  to  be  accepted  with- 
out question  in  what  concerns  the  pre-Patrician  period  is  today  a  com- 
monplace.    Few  therefore  defend  the  thesis  that  Fionn    was    captain   of 

(1)  In  present-day  Waterford  folk-tradition  «  Anna  »  is  stated  to  be 
the  sister  of  a  Cian  (perhaps  originally  the  same  as  the  Cian  who  has 
been  mentioned  supra,  Appendix  H).  She  is  said  to  hold  a  magic 
Mid-night  Court  in  «  Sean-bhaile  Anna  »,  north  of  <«  Gill  Chiana  »,  be- 
tween it  and  «  Abhainn  na  hUidhre  »,  in  Co.  Waterford  (see  P.  6  Mi- 
leadha's  account,  Bealoideas  V  84-85).  «  Anna  »  is  merely  a  variant 
spelling  of  «  Ana  »,  the  normal  Mod.  Ir.  development  of  O.  I.  «  Anu  »  ; 
for  in  the  Waterford  dialect  intervocalic  -nn-  has  the  same  value  as  -n-. 

(2)  For  instances  see  O'MuIconry's  Glossary  §  320,  ACL  I  249  ;  H. 
Pedersen  Vergl.  Gramm.  II  562  §  759  ;  E.  J.  Gwynn  Melr.  Dindsh.  IV 
24,  1.  25. 

(3)  The  formation  of  divine  names,  Domnu  and  Donu,  from  the  ele- 
ments domun  and  don  would  be  parallel  to  the  formation  of  the  divine 
name  Goibniu  from  the  element  *gobenn,  discussed  supra  p.  i.xxxiii  sq. 

(4)  Manannan  mac  Lir  ;  Manaunjdan  ab  Llyr. 
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soldiery  to  the  King  of  Ireland,  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  me- 
rely because  Keating  and  his  predecessors  have  taught  it.  Till  Kuno 
Meyer,  however,  in  his  Fianaighecht,  published  in  1910,  listed  in  date  order 
all  early  Fionn  references  known  to  him  (1),  critical  theories  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Fionn-cycle  were  of  necessity  insecure  by  reason  of  the 
insecurity  of  the  foundations  on  which  they  were  built.  Of  those  who 
had  approached  the  problem  in  a  critical  spirit  before  the  publication  of 
Meyer's  Fianaigecht,  Alfred  Nutt  (2)  and  the  Rev.  George  Henderson  (3)  held 
that  the  Fionn-cycle  was  primarily  mythological  ;  Zimmer  (4)  that  Fionn 
was  <•  Caittil  Find  »,  a  Munster  Viking,  slain  in  856  (5)  by  the  King  of  Du- 
blin, that  «  fiann  »  represented  Norse  fiandr  r  enemy  '  (6)  and  Ossin  the 
Norse  Asvin  (7).  And  lastly  Professor  Mac  Neill  has  suggested  that  the 
Fionn  cycle  is  indeed  historical  in  origin,  but  belonging  to  a  pre-Gaelic 
stratum  of  history  which  has  been  partly  disregarded  and  partly  deformed 
by  Irish  historians  of  the  traditional  school  (8). 

Nutt  not  alone  argued  his  case  well  and  illustrated  it  with  useful  exam- 
ples, but  he  seems  too  to  have  come  nearest  the  truth.  For  him  Fionn- 
lore  was  mythology  which  had  been  heroicised  and  which  bore  little  or 
no  relation  to  history.  The  development  which  it  received  in  the  Middle 
Irish  period  at  the  hands  of  the  learned  he  attributed  to  the  rise  of  Mun- 
ster to  political  power  in  the  time  of  Brian.  As  we  have  seen  however, 
the  Fionn  cycle  seems  to  have  received  no  important  development  as 
literature  till  well  after  Brian's  day,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  justifies 
the  attribution  of  this  development  to  the  attainment  of  political  impor- 
tance   by   Munster. 

(1)  See  supra  p.  lv. 

(2)  See  especially  his  essay  on  the  Development  of  the  Fenian  or  Os- 
sianic  Saga  in  Rev.  D.  MacInnes  Folk  and  Hero  Tales  (1890)  399-430  ; 
his  Introduction  to  J.  G.  Campbell  The  Fians  (1891),  which  includes  a 
refutation  of  Zimmer's  views  ;  his  Ossian  and  Ossianic  Literature  (1899). 

(3)  Celtic   Review  I-III  (1904-1907). 

(4)  Z.  /.  deutsches  Alterthum  XXXV  (1891)  1  sq.,  252  sq. 

(5)  The  7th  and  8th  century  references  to  Fionn  listed  supra  pp.  lv-lvi 
by   themselves   therefore   disprove  Zimmer's  theory. 

(6)  Disproved  by  Meyer,  who  shows  (Fianaigecht,  p.  v  sq.)  that  fian, 
which  is  the  historically  correct  spelling,  is  a  native  word  meaning  '  war- 
band  ',  cognate  with  Latin  venari  '  to  hunt  '. 

(7)  Disproved  by  Meyer  /.  c.  p.  xvm  n.  3. 

(8)  Introduction  to  Duanaire  Finn,  Part  I,  pp.  xxiv-xliii. 
References  to  Skene's  and  MacRitchie's  view,  that  the  Fiana  are  identical 

with  pre-Celtic  races  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  may  be  found  on  pp.  399- 
400  of  the  first  of  Nutt's  studies  listed  supra,  n.  2. 

Sir  J.  Rhys  (Hibbert  Led.,  1886  ;  Celtic  Folklore,  1901  ;  etc.)  favours 
the   mythological    view. 

(9)  Supra,  p.  lx  sq. 
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Professor  Mac  Neill's  case  is  the  most  brilliantly  presented,  and  has  been 
widely  accepted.     It  is  vitiated,  however,  by  neglect  of  the  folklore,  and 
of  much  of  the  literary  evidence  as  well,  and  by  errors  concerning  the  age 
of  certain  Fionn-texts  (J)    and  concerning  the  nature  of  fianship.     On  p. 
xxvi,  for  instance,  poems  which  Meyer  (2)  attributes  with  probability  to 
the  12th  century  are  treated  as  being  among  « the  oldest  extant  speci- 
mens ».     Moreover  it  is  stated  that  «  beside  these  poems  the  most  ancient 
specimen  of  the  Fenian  cycle  that  has  reached  us  is  apparently  the  tale 
called  Macgnimurlha  Find ».  This  tale  (i.e.,  the  literary  version  of  it  which  is 
here  in  question)  is  again  attributed  by  Meyer  to  the  12th  cenlury  (3).  None 
of  the  texts,  then,  which  Professor  Mac  Neill  has  used  to  found  his  theories 
are  prior  to  the  working  up  of  legendary  matter  into  pseudo-history  which 
marks  the  Dindshenchas  phase  of  Irish  learning.    The  historical  data  which 
they  contain  may  not,  therefore,  be  relied  upon  as  genuine  tradition  with 
a  foundation  in  fact.     Nor  do  the  older  texts  listed  by  Meyer  and  summa- 
rised supra,  pp.  lv-lxi,    support  the  thesis  advanced  by  Professor  Mac 
Neill  that  Fionn  is  specially   connected  with  the  Gaile6in,  and  that  his 
opponents  are  the  Liiaighne.     Rather,   as  we    have  seen,    they  connect 
him   with   the   whole    of   the   Gaelic-speaking   world.     Again   that   fiana 
meant   «  levies   of   inferior   political   status  »,    connected   essentially   with 
vassaldom   (4),   has   been   disproved  by  Meyer  (5),  who  has  shown  that 
fiana  were  common  in  the  historical  period,  that  they  were  bands  of  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  who  were  not  necessarily  drawn  from  vassal  states,  and 
were  led  often  by  men  of  high  birth.     Fionn's  fianship,  therefore,  may 
not  be  used  as  an  argument  for  connecting  him  especially  with  the  vassal 
Gaileoin  race. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  Fionn  literature,  we  have  seen,  give  Fionn  as 
opponents  mainly  magic  persons.  These  magic  persons  tend  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Fionn's  opponents  in  modern  folktales  (6).  They  are  different 
from  the  type  of  opponents  given  to  heroes  in  true  heroic  lore  (7).  It 
would  seem  then  that  the  earliest  Fionn-lore  should  be  classified  neither 
with  semi-historic  heroic  lore  nor  with  history.  It  belongs  rather  to  the 
classes  of  mythology  and  folklore,  which  have  normally  no  relation  to 
history.  If  a  tradition  of  wars  between  the  Luaighne  and  the  Gaileoin  has 
influenced  some  branches  of  the  Fionn  cycle  (8),  it  would    seem  to  have 


(1)  See  supra  p.  xi. 

(2)  Fianaigecht,  p.  xxx,  Items  50,  51  ;  ZCP  VII  524. 

(3)  ZCP  VII  524-525. 

(4)  Mac  Neill  /.  c,  p.  xxxiv,  and  passim. 

(5)  Fianaigecht,  pp.   ix-xiv  (especially  p.  x,  n.  2). 

(6)  Supra,   pp.    lxiii-lxx. 

(7)  C/.  supra,  pp.  xii-xin. 

(8)  Mac  Neill  /.  c,  p.  xxxii,  and  passim. 
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influenced  it  only  secondarily.  As  Professor  A.  G.  van  Hamel  has  said  (x). 
«  If  the  numerous  allusions  to  the  invasions  and  raids  of  the  Vikings  are 
regarded  as  the  additions  of  a  later  period,  then  why  should  not  an  earlier 
time  be  responsible  for  the  rare  references  to  conflicts  among  Irish  tri- 
bes ?  » 


APPENDIX   K 

Professor  A.  G.  van  Hamel's  views  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Arthurian  Cycle  and  the  Fionn  Cycle 


Professor  A.  G.  van  Hamel  has  recently  had  occasion  to  treat  of  the 
origins  of  the  Fionn  cycle  in  a  lecture  on  Aspects  of  Celtic  Mythology 
(British  Academy  Proceedings,  1934).  Professor  van  Hamel  has  there 
pointed  out  that  in  certain  Irish  tales  benevolent  Protecting  Spirits, 
working  with  the  aid  of  magic  objects,  or  magic  helping  animals,  or 
magic  helping  persons,  win  the  land  from  malevolent  spirits  (-).  Similar 
struggles  against  malevolent  human  and  non-human  opponents,  again 
often  won  by  the  aid  of  magic  objects,  or  magic  helping  animals  or  per- 
sons, characterise  both  the  Arthurian  tales  of  Wales  and  the  Fionn  tales 
of  Ireland.  Both  Arthur  and  Fionn,  however,  are  mortal,  though  «  they 
have  certain  superhuman  traits  as,  for  instance,  their  extraordinary 
size,  age,  and  valour.  »  Like  effects  require  like  causes.  What  were  the 
causes  at  work  to  produce  the  Arthurian  cycle  in  Wales  and  the  Fionn 
cycle  in  Ireland? 

Professor  van  Hamel's  answer  to  that  question  is  based  negatively 
on  the  belief  that  the  Celts  had  properly  speaking  no  gods  to  whom  they 
might  look  for  protection  in  return  for  religious  worship.  Positively, 
to  supply  that  lack,  Professor  van  Hamel  discovers  in  Ireland  what  he 
calls  the  Exemplary  Myth.  Protection  of  the  land  that  had  been  won  by 
the  Spirit  Protectors  from  the  malevolent  spirits  depended  partly  on 
rational  use  by  mortals  of  the  understandable  pattern  of  natural  forces, 
but  largely  on  mortals'  obtaining  control  of  magic  forces  which  seemed 
to  act  according  to  no  reasoned  plan  or  pattern.  The  observance  of 
traditional  geasa,  prohibitions  imposed  according  to  no  rational  plan , 
was  one  way  of  keeping  the  magic  forces  on  one's  side.  To  know  that 


(1)  On   p.   219   of  his   Aspects  of  Celtic  Mythology  (British   Academy, 
1934)  which  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Appendix  K. 

(2)  To  tales  of  this  class  belong  the  stories  told  about  the  Battle  of 
Magh  Tuireadh  fought  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  against  the  Fomorians. 
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the  magic  forces  had  worked  out  favourably  in  the  past  and  to  make 
that  favourable  issue  public  in  the  form  of  a  story  was  also,  according 
to  Professor  van  Hamel,  believed  to  have  the  effect  of  setting  those  forces 
again  at  work  on  the  same  favourable  lines.  Therefore,  where  other 
peoples  gave  religious  cult  to  gods,  the  Celts,  Professor  van  Hamel  holds, 
used  to  tell  Exemplary  Myths  concerning  the  protection  of  the  land  in 
past  time  by  Heroes.  These  Exemplary  Myths  were  intended  partly 
to  teach  kings  how  to  carry  out  their  task  of  actually  protecting  the  land 
in  the  present,  partly  to  bring  about,  by  the  mere  recitation  of  them, 
recurrence  of  the  victories  and  blessings  which  were  the  Heroes'  lot. 

Exemplary  Myths  were  thus  a  necessity  of  Celtic  religion,  and  Heroes  of 
the  type  of  Fionn  and  Arthur  had  either  to  be  found,  or  invented,  to  provi- 
de the  personal  source  from  which  the  action  of  the  myth  might  be  sup- 
posed to  come.  Tales  of  the  Fionn  and  Arthur  type  must  therefore  have 
existed  in  the  days  of  the  pagan  Celts.  Acallam  na  Senorach  and  the 
Welsh  Arthurian  tales,  according  to  this  theory,  are  merely  late  examples 
of  similar  groups  of  tales  told  in  earlier  times  either  about  Arthur  or  Fionn, 
or  other  magically  favoured  mortal  Heroes. 


Now,  in  these  essentially  religious  Hero-tales,  didacticism,  place-lore, 
and  the  frequent  introduction  of  magic,  would  have  been  basic  elements, 
and,  if  Professor  van  Hamel's  argument  be  sound,  a  body  of  such  tales, 
told  about  a  national  Hero  resembling  Fionn  and  Arthur,  must  have  exis- 
ted both  in  Wales  and  Ireland  from  pre-Christian  days.  The  Cu  Chu- 
lainn  tales,  more  especially  the  earliest  stratum  of  them,  are  not  distin- 
guished by  stress  of  the  didactic  element,  the  place-lore  element,  or  the 
magic  element.  The  part  of  the  Fionn  cycle,  which  is  important  for 
Professor  van  Hamel's  argument  seems,  as  we  have  seen  (supra  p.  lx  .S7.), 
to  have  been  a  growth  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  Where  then  in 
Ireland  did  this  body  of  magic  lore  about  a  mortal  Hero  continue  its  exis- 
tence from  pagan  times  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Acallaml 

Seeing  that  there  is  no  literary  evidence,  even  in  Ireland,  where  plenty 
of  early  literature  exists,  to  support  Professor  van  Hamel's  theory,  one 
is  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  arguments  on  which  it  rests  are  unsound. 


In  the  first  place  the  negative  side  of  Professor  van  Hamel's  argument, 
his  insistence  on  the  lack  of  true  gods  and  a  cult  in  pagan  Ireland,  is 
insecurely  founded.  The  primary  evidence  used  to  support  it  is  drawn 
from  tales  told  by  Christians  hundreds  of  years  after  the  end  of  paganism. 
To  show  that  in  those  tales  pagan  religious  tradition  has  been  seriously 
perverted  one  need  only  point  to  facts  such  as  the  appeararce  in  them  of 
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the  king-making  goddess  Medb  as  a  mortal  queen  (x).  The  secondary 
evidence  is  based  on  a  personal  interpretation  of  Tuatha  De"  Danann,  an 
interpretation  on  which  Professor  van  Hamel  himself  would  hardly  in- 
sist (2). 


The  positive  side  of  Professor  van  Hamel's  argument,  that  Irish  myths 
were  exemplary  in  the  sense  already  defined,  is  no  better  supported. 

Charms,  he  points  out,  are  often  preceded  by  a  story  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  charm.  The  story,  Professor  van  Hamel  holds,  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  magic  efficacy  of  the  charm.  Such  a  statement  re- 
quires proof,  for  some  at  least  of  the  stories  seem  to  be  there  merely  to 
satisfy  curiosity  as  to  how  the  charm  came  into  being,  or  to  guarantee 
its  efficacy,  and  charms  without  stories  attached  to  them  are  frequent. 

There  are  also  Irish  prayers  and  religious  poems  which,  when  recited, 
are  supposed  to  obtain  supernatural  blessings.  Professor  van  Hamel 
suggests  that  the  recitation  of  the  prayer  or  poem  is  the  primary  cause  of 
those  blessings  in  the  mind  of  the  reciter.  The  very  examples  he  cites, 
however,  prove  conclusively  that  the  blessings  come,  not  from  the  recitat- 
ion as  such,  but  from  the  power  of  the  saint  who  prescribed  the  recitat- 
ion :  had  the  saint  prescribed  alms-giving,  or  a  pilgrimage,  or  a  crusade, 
the  blessing  would  have  attached  itself  to  those  deeds  equally  efficaciously. 
In  fact  we  have  to  do  here  with  unofficially  indulgenced  prayers,  exactly 
parallel  to  the  officially  indulgenced  prayers  of  the  Catholic  Church  all 
the    world    over. 

Again  Professor  van  Hamel  points  out  that,  in  one  instance  at  least  in 
the  Acallam,  Caoilte  deliberately  applies  his  knowledge  of  place-lore  to 
the  obtaining  of  a  magic  effect.  Professor  van  Hamel  uses  this  instance 
to  suggest  that  the  Irish  believed  in  a  necessary  connection  between 
Knowledge  of  the  Land  and  the  obtaining  of  magic  effects,  and  that 
such  a  belief  was  at  the  basis  of  tales  telling  of  the  things  that  happened 

(1)  Medb  Chruachna,  by  T.  O  Maille,  ZCP  XVII  129  sq.  ;  Gottin  Medbl 
by  R.  Thurneysen,  ZCP  XVIII  108  sq.,  XIX  352  sq.  ;  cf.  Btaloideas  VII 
143   sq. 

(2)  The  phrase  Tuatha  De  Danann  «  the  tribes  of  the  god  (or  goddess) 
Danu  »,  Professor  van  Hamel  holds,  implies  two  things  :  firstly  that  the 
members  of  the  tribes  were  not  themselves  gods  ;  secondly  that  to  have 
a  god  or  goddess  was  an  unusual  thing,  confined  to  the  Tuatha  De  Danann, 
whom  the  literature  represents  as  a  spirit  folk. 

Does  the  phrase  imply  either  of  these  things  ?  Might  not  «  the  tribes 
of  the  goddess  Danu  »  be  understood  as  «  the  (divine)  tribes  descended 
from  the  goddess  Danu  » ?  Reasons  for  adopting  this  explanation  have 
been  given  above,  p.  208  sq. 
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long  ago  in  this  or  that  place.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  love  of  a  story 
and  desire  to  know  the  truth  are  motives  for  story-telling  that  are  com- 
mon all  the  world  over,  and  particularly  common  in  Ireland,  is  there  any 
sound  reason  for  accepting  Professor  van  Hamel's  suggestion? 


What  remains  of  Professor  van  Hamel's  thesis  is  the  important  fact 
that  the  Arthurian  stories  agree  with  the  Fionn  stories  in  treating  of  mortal 
Hero  Protectors  who  protect  the  land  in  much  the  same  way  as  Lugh  and 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann  protect  the  land  in  stories  about  the  Spirit  Pro- 
tectors (x).  If  Professor  van  Hamel's  explanation  of  the  agreement  bet- 
ween the  two  cycles  is  unacceptable,  some  other  explanation  must  be 
looked  for.  Could  not  the  cause  of  the  agreement  be  a  common  Christian- 
Celtic  mentality  working,  both  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  upon  a  mass  of 
mythology  and  folklore  that  was  largely  common  to  the  two  countries? 
Without  attempting  to  decide  whether  Arthur  was  originally  god  or  lea- 
der of  the  Britons  in  their  wars  with  the  Saxons,  might  one  not  suggest 


(1)  What  is  typically  Celtic  about  both  Hero  Protectors  and  Spirit 
Protectors,  according  to  Professor  van  Hamel,  is  that  they  give  Protec- 
tion against  opponents,  who  are  often  magic,  with  the  help  of  Divine 
Magicians.  These  Divine  Magicians  lack  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  gods  of  other  peoples  :  they  are  not  the  objects  of  a  cult  and  their 
magic  power  often  seems  to  come  less  from  themselves  than  from  the 
magic  objects  of  which  they  are  the  fortunate  possessors.  Modelling 
themselves  on  the  Heroes,  Professor  van  Hamel  goes  on  to  say,  were  the 
Kings,  who  if  they  observed  their  geasa  were  themselves  assured  of  simi- 
lar magic  aid. 

Divine  Magicians,  Spirit  Protectors,  Heroes,  Kings  — ■  these,  then, 
according  to  Professor  van  Hamel,  are  the  hierarchy  of  Land  Protectors 
known  to  the  ancient  Celts.  Around  them  Celtic  religion  was  built. 
The  gods  of  the  Celts,  Professor  van  Hamel  holds,  were  too  exalted  to  care 
for  mortals.     They  were  used  by  mortals  only  to  strengthen  oaths. 

Perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested  already  (p.  21  I  f.).  if  we  really  had  the 
pagan  tales  in  their  original  form,  the  distinction  between  Gods,  Divine 
Magicians,  and  Spirit  Protectors,  would  be  found  to  be  non-existent. 
Even  in  the  text  cited  by  Professor  van  Hamel  no  essential  distinction  is 
evident  between  Divine  Magicians,  such  as  Brian,  Iuchair,  and  Iucharba, 
who  procure  magic  objects  for  Lugh.  and  Spirit  Protectors  such  as  Lugh 
himself.  Moreover  the  three  Divine  Magicians  we  have  just  mentioned 
are  definitely  described  as  die  '  gods  '  (ZCP  XII  245),  the  plural  of  the 
word  used  in  oaths  such  as  Cu  Chulainn's  i  I  swear  by  the  god  by  whom 
the  Ulstermen  swear  i  (TBC,  ed.  J.  Strachan  and  J.  G.  O'Keeffe,  1.  716). 
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that  both  the  Arthurian  and  Fionn  cycles  have  been  influenced  by  bro- 
ken-down forms  of  pagan  Celtic  legends  about  benevolent  gods  and  spi- 
rits, such  as  Lugh  and  his  companions,  and  malevolent  gods  and  spirits, 
such  as  Balor  and  the  Fomorians?  If  such  pagan  legends  were  worked 
over  by  Christian  story-makes,  some  of  whom  consciously,  and  others 
unconsciously,  euhemerised  them,  there  might  easily  have  come  into 
existence  in  both  Ireland  and  Wales  a  body  of  tales  in  which  the  hero  is 
supposed  to  be  mortal,  but  in  which  his  deeds  often  remind  one  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  rather  than  of  the  deeds  of  mortal  war- 
riors. That  this  actually  is  what  happened  in  Ireland,  in  the  case  of 
Fionn,  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  Introduction  to  the  present 
work  (supra  pp.  lxxxv-lxxxvii). 


APPENDIX   L 

Some   documents    concerning   the   scribe   of   Duanaire 
Finn   and   his    patron 

(cf.  supra  pp.   ix-xi) 

(By  the   Rev.  Brendan   Jennings,   O.    F.   M., 
B.    D.,    Louvain) 

1.  Don  Hugo  Doharty  (1626),  identical  with  Aodh  0  Dochartaigh, 
scribe   of    Duanaire   Finnl 

There  is  an  entry  in  the  military  records  at  Brussels  of  a  grant  made 
on  June  19,  1626,  of  four  crowns  monthly  to  «  Don  Hugo  Doharty, 
soldier  of  the  company  of  Captain  Don  Mauricio  Geraldin,  in  view  of 
his  past  services  »  (Registres  des  Patentes,  Titres  &c,  Registre  30,  p.  80v). 
I  wonder  if  this  is  the  scribe  of  Duanaire  Finn?  It  is  in  these  same 
Registers  that  the  mention  of  the  grant  of  two  crowns  monthly  to  Don 
Tadeo  Cleri  appears  :  Don  Tadeo,  in  my  Michael  0  Cleirigh  (p.  18), 
I  have  taken  to  be  identical  with  the  scholar  who  later,  as  Brother 
Michel  6  Cleirigh,  became  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters.  Geraldin's 
company   belonged   to   the   regiment   of   John    O'Neill. 

2.  Somhairle    Mac    Domhnaill    in    Bohemia    (1620). 

«  Marauding  parties  were  surprised  and  taken  on  both  sides.  Among 
those  of  the  enemy  were  many  English  who  were  wretched  creatures 
of  beggarly  appearance,  clothed  in  rags  and  covered  in  vermin.  Our 
men  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  despatch  them,  and  sent  off  gratis 
those  whom  they  caught,  not  deigning  to  get  their  own  men  in  exchange 
for  such  wretches.  That  renowned  English  contingent  consisted  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  offscouring  of  the  British  jails  and  highways,  and 
lost  two  thirds  of  its  force  before  it  got  into  Bohemia.     Amongst  those 
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men  were  some  Irish  Catholics,  who  all  hate  heresy  from  their  hearts 
with  a  kind  of  inborn  hatred,  and  are  real  soldiers.  They  are  every- 
where considered  to  be  as  faithful  as  they  are  invincible.  They  came 
in  troops  to  our  camp  with  their  arms,  and  were  heartily  welcomed  by 
Count  de  Bucquoi,  who  knows  them  very  well,  and  what  metal  they 
are  made  of.  They  were  enrolled  in  the  corps  of  their  fellow  countrymen, 
commanded  by  the  most  noble  Captain  Mac  Sorley  »  (Diary  of  the  Bohem- 
ian War,  by  Father  Henry  Fitzsimon  S.  J.,  published  by  Fr.  Edmund 
Hogan  S.  J.,  under  the  Title  :  Words  of  Comfort  to  Persecuted  Catholics 
written  in  Exile,  anno  1607.  Letters  from  a  Cell  in  Dublin  Castle, 
and  Diary  of  the  Bohemian  War  of  1620,  by  Father  Henry  Fitzsimon, 
Priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  etc.,  Dublin,  Gill  &  Son,  1881,  pp.  89-90). 

3.   The  Emperor's  commendation   of  Somhairle  to   the  Infanta,    9   Au- 
gust   162±,    (referred    to   supra,    p.    xi,    1.    5). 

Ferdinandus   Secundus  divina  favente  dementia  electus  Romanorum 
Imperator   semper   Augustus. 

Serenissima  Princeps,  Consanguinea  et  Soror  nostra  charissima 
Inter  eos  qui  sub  Legione  Verdugiana  Nobis  turbulentis  hisce  temp- 
oribus  militarunt,  non  postremas  obtinet  Capitaneus  Sorle  de  Magdonel, 
Hibernus.  Is  namque  variis  occasionibus,  praecip  e  autem  in  memor- 
abili  illo  conflictu  Pragensi  ita  se  gessit,  ut  fortitudinis  et  strenuitatis 
laudem  apud  Exercitus  nostri  Duces  et  Praefectos  obtinuerit.  Qua 
de  causa  commendationis  nostrae  suffragium,  quod  apud  Dil°em  V. 
in  majora  sibi  commoda  et  incrementa  cessurum  sperat,  baud  gravatim 
ei  impertimur,  benevolenter  postulantes,  ut  in  iis  quae  occurrent,  inclin- 
atam  illi  nostra  causa  voluntatem  ostendat,  quo  obsequia  sua  militaria. 
Nobis  fideliter  praestita,  merito  suo  aestimari  vel  inde  dictus  Magdonel 
liquido  deprehendere  possit.  Nobis  id  memoratu  jucundum  futurum, 
qui  Dilnl  Vrae  vicissim  gratificari  cupientes,  verae  fclicitatis  cumulum 
eidem  ex  animo  optarnus.  Datum  in  Civitate  nostra  Viennae,  die 
nona  mensis  Augusti,  anno  Domini  Millesimo  sexeentesimo  vigesiino 
quarto,  Regnorum  nostrorum  Romani  quinto,  Hungarici  septimo, 
Bohemici   octavo.     Ejusdem   Dilnis  Vae 

Ferdinandus. 
V*    Petrus    Henricus    a    Stralendorff 
Hermanus    a    Questenbergh. 

Adressed  :  Serenissimae  Principi  Dnae  Elisabcthae  Clarae  Eugeniae, 
natae  infanti  Hispaniarum,  Archiducissae  Austriae,  Duc- 
issae  Brabantiae,  et  Comitissae  Flandriae,  Consanguineae 
et   Sorori    nrae   Charma''. 

Sealed    with    the    seal    of    Ferdinand. 

The  original  is  amongst  the  Louvain  papers,  Franciscan  Convent. 
Merchants'  Quay,  Dublin.  The  Legio  Verdugiana  must  have  been  the 
regiment  under  the  command  of  Don  Guillermo  Verdugo,  in  the  Imperial 
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service.     Dilnem  V.  (etc.)  =  Dilectionem    Vestram  (etc.).    V*  =   Viderunt, 
or    Vidit.    Nrae    Charmae  =  nostrae    Charissimae    (carissimae). 

4.  Somhairle  (April  16,  1632)  owes  150  florins  to  the  Irish  Friars 
of  St.   Antony's,   Louvain. 

«  Item  ex  legato  Dni  Gasparis  Cuirke  Capitaneus  Souuerly  debebat 
Collegio  ducentos  quinquaginta  florenos  ex  quibus  de  facto  solvit  centum, 
et  sic  restant  150.0.0  »  (Account  of  the  financial  state  of  St  Antony's 
College,  Louvain,  on  16  April  1632  —  document  without  title  amongst 
the    Louvain    Papers,    Franciscan    Convent    Merchants'    Quay,    Dublin). 

Could  it  be  that  Duanaire  Finn  came  to  the  friars  in  payment  of 
this   debt? 

5.  Somhairle  Mac  Domhnaill's  grave,  and  the  crest  on  the  cover  of  the 
manuscript  of  Duanaire  Finn. 

When  the  Franciscan  College  of  St.  Antony,  in  Louvain,  was  being 
restored  in  1926,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  lay  down  a  pipe  for  the 
central  heating,  to  remove  a  small  slab  bearing  a  crest  —  but  no  name 
or  date.  Under  this  slab,  the  workmen  discovered  the  complete  ske- 
leton of  a  man,  which  they  reverently  left  untouched.  The  slab  was 
much  worn,  as  it  lay  directly  under  two  steps  leading  from  the  sacristy 
to  the  cloister  ;  so  for  its  better  preservation,  I  had  it  moved  a  very 
slight  distance  away  from  the  steps,  so  that  passers-by  could  avoid 
walking  upon  it.  But  it  still  covers  the  remains.  The  crest  excited 
my  curiosity,  and  for  years  I  tried  every  possible  means  to  identify 
it.  I  was  at  last  rewarded  ;  for  about  two  years  ago,  when  giving  the 
manuscript  volume  of  Duanaire  Finn  to  a  reader  in  the  Library  at 
Merchants'  Quay,  I  noticed  to  my  great  delight  that  the  crest  on  the 
cover  of  the  manuscript  was  the  same  as  that  on  the  grave  at  Louvain. 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  small  slab  in  the  cloister  of  St. 
Antony's  covers  the  remains  of  Captain  Sorley,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Duanaire  Finn  passed  into  the  possession  of  St.  Antony's 
apparently    straight   from    Sorley. 
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a  (preposition)  out  of,  from,  see  as. 
a  (ar)  all  that  :  for  its  use  as  a  genit- 
ive see.  XXIII  150,  XXXIX  79. 
LXII  50,  138,  LXYIII  91.  [Such 
genitive  use  of  a  is  common  in  class- 
ical and  spoken  Modern  Irish : 
cf.  Grosjean,  Fraser  and  O'K.,  Ir. 
Texts,  II.  69,  poem  xiv,  q.  2  : 
PB,  I,  29  ;  6  hE6.2  126  ;  LCAB, 
p.  35.  1.  17,  p.  82,  1.  23:  TBG  ; 
DG\  p.  125,  poem  92,  1.  10;  6 
Bruadair,  III,  124,  poem  xvm, 
q.  7,  154,  poem  xxn,  q.  20  ;  O'Nol- 
an,  Gram.,  300,  5a  ;  6  Criomhthain, 
Oileanach,  91.] 
aba  :  ar  aba  1°  XVI  12  '  neverthe- 
less '  ;  2°  note  to  XX  83d  '  because 
of  '.  [Cf.  Dind.  ;  AIF  48al6,  1265  ; 
Atk.  s.v.  abba  ;  Tain  s.v.  apa.] 
[abaidh  ripe  (dual  form),  see  supra, 

p.  167,  footnote.  1.  27.] 
ab[h]16ir     IV     17     buffoon.     [Hessen 

abloir,    obloir.] 
acht  :  gan  acht  '  without  doubt  ',  note 

on  XVII  87c.  For  acht  ge  see  ge. 
acobhrach  III  15  hungry.  [Cf.  acorus 
'  hunger  '    Silva    Gad.     I    61,    and 
infra   ocobhrus.] 
a-deirim  :  dia  n-abair  (recte  n-abarl) 
XLI  19b  note'  if  I  tell  '?  ;  modern 
1st   sg.    pret.    a-dubhrus,  see   supra 
p.  144,  1.  5. 
ad-f es-sa   see  fichim  . 
ad-g[h]niu  (for  O.I.  ad-gninim)  III  8 
'   I    recognize  '.      [Cf.     O'Dav.     ad- 
gniatt  '  they   recognize  '.] 
adh  see  agh. 

adhaigh  night  (fern,  /-stem  :  for  its 
Early  Modern  inflection  see  IGT, 
II,   93).     See   infra   reference  to   a 


modern    pronunciation  of  its   gen.- 
dat.   oidhche. 
adhbhar  pronounced  as  dobhar,  note 

on   LXVIII    13a. 
adhart  pillow,  etc.  :   a  hadhort  XXI 
35  (apparently  referring  metaphoric- 
ally to  part  of  a  coffin) '  its  pillow  '. 
adheidigh  (spelt  adheitidh  XVIII  31, 
adheitigh  47)  '  hideous  '.   [Intensit- 
ive  adh   +   eidigh  '  horrible  '.] 
ag  at,  etc.,  is  used  XXIV  32  with  the 

meaning  by  to  indicate  the  agent, 
aga  :  gan  aga  XL  1 1  11   =    ?  [ar  aga 
XX  83  should  be  altered  to  ar  aba.] 
agh      war,      valour,      is       doubtless 
etymological ly   the    same    word  as 
later  agh  '  good   fortune  ',   as    Dr. 
Bergin  has  suggested  to  me.     The 
note   on    II  40c  should  be   altered 
accordingly. 
aghaidh  (aghadh)  '  face  '  :     aghadh 
ar  '  facing,    directing   (oneself)    to- 
wards '    (see    PB)  ;     do     sheoladar 
aghoidh  a  n-arm  ar  LXII  82  'they 
directed  their  weapons  against  '. 
aghdha     XL  II    83    (dgha    VIII,    5, 

LXII  14)  '  brave,  warlike  '. 
aghmhar  :  ba  hdghmhar  d'Aodh  6  do 
ghein   I  9  literally  '  it  was  warlike 
for   Aodh    after   he    had    begotten 
[her?]  ',   but  this  leaves  the  syntax 
of  the  next  line  obscure.     In  IV  5 
aghmhar  '  warlike  '   has  been   mis- 
spelt  dmhor. 
aibhlibh.  literally  '  with  vastnesses  ', 
dat.    pi.    of   a  by-form   of  aidhbhle 
(abstract  of  adhbhal '  huge,  vast  '), 
common  in  chevilles,  e.g.  XXXIX 
28,  XLII  48.    [For  the  loss  of  the 
dh  cf.  O.I.  dedblin,  which  later  ap- 
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pears   as   deibhle'n.] 

aibhseach  (for  older  aidhbhseach) 
XXIII  105,  184  '  huge,  mighty'. 
LX 1 1  52  (of  words)  '  magniloquent, 
boastful  '.  [Cf.  :1°  aibhsiughadh  «the 
Augmentative  ...  as  roigheal  '  very 
white  ',  »  Mac  Curtin's  Elements  of 
the  Irish  language  (1728),  p.  51  ;  2° 
aibsedir  '  a    braggart  ',    Contrib.] 

aidheadh    see   oidheadh 

aidhmillte  :  gu  hdidhmillte  (:  cndimh- 
gherrtha    XXXV    121)    '  in    ruinous 
plight  '.  [Cf.  aidhmilleadh  'destruc- 
tion ',    TBG.] 
?  aighnidh  XV  3  (see  eidhneach). 

ailt  (dat.  sg.?)  VII  15c  note  '  blade  ' 
(  ?)  (Hessen's  3  ailt  —  not  well  in- 
stanced). [The  word  in  VII  15  may 
be  the  gen.  sg.  of  all  'a  joint  ',  or 
alt  '  a  valley  ',  preceded  by  the 
definite   article  in.]  See  also   ealta. 

ailt  nih Ilia  (from  all  '  a  joint  '  + 
miolla  '  lovely  ')  see  miolla. 

aimid  '  witch  '  :  gen.  pi.  na  ttri  n-aim- 
z'deadh  (MS  reading)  XXXV  128  : 
the  whole  three  are  referred  to  as 
silliti  mom.  pi.)  and  cailleach  (gen. 
pi.),  XXXV  110.  118,  and  one  of 
them  is  called  an  arracht,  XXXV 
122.     See  infra  amaid. 

aimbriocht  (dat.  sg.)  LXII  107  evil 
plight.  [A  synonym  of  ainriocht 
(TBG).  Cf.  the  similar  e'ccruth,  RIA 
Diet.]. 

aineolach  XLI  4,  XLVII  12  ignorant, 
not  knowing  what  to  do. 

|ainiarmartach  see  under  iarmar- 
tach.) 

aingidh  '  wicked  '  (angid  PH  ;  and- 
gid  Contrib.),  hence  '  fierce  '  as  an 
epithet  of  praise  IV  40?  aingidhe 
(by-form  of  aingidh)  LXII  104  (cf. 
further  instances  in  Dioghluim) 
'  wicked*.  aing-idheacht  I.VII  30 
wickedness  '. 

ainnisi  '  misery  '  (Desiderius)  :  gach 
nl    aid    ar    bur    n-ainnisi    LIX    24 


everything  of    which    you    are    in 
need  '? 

ainseargach  XXXV  52  (of  a  fight) 
fierce  (  '.').  [Ainseargach,  ainsearg, 
etc.,  are  common  epithets  of  battles 
and  warriors,  as  in  :  ain-serc  (for 
c  exx.  have  cc  —  g)  and  an-sergach 
Cath.  ;  ainsercach  (for  c  exx.  have 
g)  Contrib.  ;  annsearg  O'Cl.  :  anserg 
Corm.  ;  anserga,  etc..  Tain.  Ain- 
shearcach  TBG  ( from  searc  '  love  ' 
t  here  is  not  g)  may  be  unconnected.) 

airbheartach  powerful. of  great  achiev- 
ement,  see  oirbheartach. 

aircisim  (  ?)  do  airrcis  me  mnd  miolla 
XXIX  3  '  I  trysted  with  gentle 
women  '  ( '?).  [Cf.  i  n-airchiss  4-  gen. 
=  '  to  meet  ',  Contrib.  s.v.  air- 
chess.  The  c  in  this  word  is  mil 
aspirated  in  modern  forms  in  :  Tor. 
Grua.  Grian.  p.  120,  1.  7  (N.E. 
Ulster,  late  17th  cent.  MS)  ;  Sg.  CC 
ag  Cuan  Carn,  ed.  J.  H.Lloyd,  §  13 
(oral  Donegal)  ;  Br.Chaorth.  ed.E.O. 
Muirgheasa,  1932,  p.  32,  §  45  (oral 
Donegal)  ;  An  tEireannach,  Meith- 
eamh  15,  1935.  p.  3,  col.  2,  1.  54 
from  the  end  (Aran  dialect).  Cf. 
further  illustration  of  ch-c  variation 
infra   s.v.    caoincbe] 

aird  (dat.  sg.)  see  ard. 

airde  (abstract  of  ard  '  high  ')  :  do 
ghabhsam  (sic  leg.)  d'airde  na  mbeann 
LXIV  5  literally  '  we  set  off  from 
the  height  of  the  cliffs  '  (?). 

airleach   see  oirleach  slaughter. 

airleagadh  lending,  a  loan  (Aith- 
dioghluim  94.  qq.  3-5  ;  cf.  discussion 
of  airlic(i)ud  by  Dr.  Binchy.  Crfth 
Gablach.  p.  73).  In  XXXIX  75  the 
meaning  loan  is  hardly  suitable. 

airmirt  XVII  57  prelernaturally 
sanctioned  prohibition  or  perhaps 
enchantment.  [Airmirt  is  a  syn- 
onym of  geis  '  taboo,  prohibition  ', 
Tain  ;  like  geis  it  later  means '  spell, 
enchantment  '.  TD.poem  1  (9,  38).] 
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airm-neimhneach  IV  33  c  note  fierce- 
weaponed. 

airnead[h]  (doubtless  for  dime,  nom. 
pi.  of  an  /o-stem)  LXVIII 16  '  sloes  '. 
[Cf .  nom.  pi.  dime  (  -.dille),  B.  Shuibh- 
ne2,  1.    1650.] 

ais  :  id  thugus  briat[h]ar  re  huis  LIX 
30  '  I  swore  no  oath  '.  [Cf.  muna  nga- 
bhadh  re  ais'  if  he  would  not  under- 
take '  (literally' if  he  would  not  take 
to  his  back  'j  St.  fr.  K.  no  30  1. 
63  ;  gabh  nighe  m'anaim  ret  ais  '  un- 
dertake the  cleansing  of  my  soul  ', 
Dioghluim  59,  q.  26.  One  might 
therefore  expect  rem  ais  for  re  hais 
in  the  Duanaire  phrase,  but  the  h 
appears  also  in  gabhaim  do  chomairc 
re  hais  '  I  undertake  to  protect 
thee',  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn(1924), 
p.  25,  1.  3  (§  30),  and  an  eclipsing  n 
(which  one  might  expect  after  an  eli- 
ded a  '  their ')  does  not  appear  in  nogo 
ngabhaid  re  ais  '  donee  promittant  ', 
Stapleton,  Catechismus  (1639),  Pro- 
logus  §  30.  Canon  Peter  O'Leary,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  petrified  n- 
in  his  «  gabhdil  le  n-ais  to  put  up 
with  ;  to  brook  ;  to  tolerate  » (see  his 
Notes  on  Irish  Words  and  Usages 
[ed.  D.  O'M.],  p.  55  —  for  examples 
see  his  TBC,  p.  37,  1.  7,  p.  213,  1.  27, 
and  his  Sg.  as  an  mB.,  p.  7,  1.  3.).] 

aistear  :  d'ionnsaighidh  an  ardaistir 
(sic  leg.)  I  32  '  towards  (i.e.  in  pre- 
paration for)  the  high  activity  '  (?). 
[Cf.    aistreach]. 

aistreac[h]  (of  a  youth)  XL  I  5,  voc. 
a  F[h]inn  aistrigh  XLVII 19, '  active, 
supple  '.  [Aistrech  is  an  epithet  of 
warriors,  Cath.  ;  of  a  ball,  Metr. 
p.  32,  q.  7.  —  It  is  derived  from  ais- 
tear (aliter  astar)  '  travel,  etc. '  —  Cf. 
6  fuair  tii  d'astar  go  gasda  7  leim  do 
c[h]os,  of  a  priest  who  had  recovered 
the  use  of  his  limbs  after  being  bed- 
ridden, RIA  MS  Fv3,  p.  202,  1.  7.] 

aith.bh.6al  sharp-mouthed,  see  under 
dtir. 


aithcheo[dh]  note  to  XLVI  3b  denial, 
contradicting.  [Cf.  the  rime  aith- 
cheodh  :  eol,  Dioghluim  65,  q.  21. 
Perhaps  the  a  should  be  long  as  in 
gndithcheol  :  dithcheodh,  Aithdiogh- 
luim,  II,  p.  363,  97,  14cd,  and  also 
in  some  of  the  examples  under  uid- 
cheod  in  Contrib.,  and  as  in  Scottish 
dialects  —  e.g.  dicheadh  :  sldinte, 
McKenzie,  Sar-obair  (1841),  p.  89, 
and  in  Argyllshire  ditheadh  (th  mis- 
spelling of  ch),  Holmer,  Studies  on 
Argyllshire  Gaelic,  118  ;  but  cf. 
aithcheddh  :  aithcheol,  RIA  MS  Aiv3, 
685,  1.  2,  and  the  strange  form  aith- 
cheodhadh  :  ralhFhodla,  6  Bruadair, 
I,  poem  xvi,  q.  1.] 
aitheach  (masc.  o-stern)  originally 
rent-payer,  churl,  used,  XIII  24  sq. 
XVII  48  sq.,  LXII  82,  100,  of  a 
monstrous  otherworld  being.  [Mo- 
dern fathach  '  a  giant  '  is  this  word 
with  prothetic  /.] 
aithearach  see  atharach. 
aitheasach  XXXIX  82b  note  success- 

ful. 
aithghirre   XXXV   72c  note  brevity. 
aithis    see   athais. 
aithrisim   '    I    relate     :    1st    sg.    fut. 
aithreos  LXII  I  1,  ni  aithreos  LXIII 
67  (cf.  Gearoid  Iarla,  RIA  MS  Bk. 
of  Fermoy,  p.  162,  col.  1,  1.  29,  ni 
indeos,   1   st.   sg.  fut.   from   innisim 
'   I  tell  ')  ;   for   1st   sg.  fut.  ailhresa 
LXVII  4a  note,  see  note  to  LXVIII 
40c. 
a-lera,  phrase  of  doubtful  meaning  ; 

see  2  leara. 
allaidh  'wild  '  :  doimh  eallaidh  (rec- 
te  allaidh),  gen.  sg.,  IX  7  '  of  a 
stag  '  ;  laoigh  allaidh  (mis-spelt 
laoidh  eallaidh)  LXVIII  8'  fawns  '. 
[For  allaidh  qualifying  a  plural 
subst.  see  supra  p.  167,  1.  24  of 
footnote  ;  cf.  the  plural  form  oiss 
alta  LU  5164.] 
allm[h]ordha  '  from  beyond  the  sea, 
foreign  '  :  hence   V  29  a  spectre  is 
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said  to  have  leapt  go  hard  iiathmor 
allmordha  «  highly,  terribly,  out- 
landishly  ». 
alpadh  '  ac'  of  snatching  '  (De  Bhal- 
draithe,  The  Irish  of  Cois  Fhairrge, 
p.  126)  :  beiris  alpadh  ar  '  armoibh 
LXVIII  20  '  he  clutched  at  his 
arms  '. 

1  alt  '  a  joint  ',  see  supra  ailt-mhilla. 

2  alt  :  alt  ar  all  is  cnoc  ar  chnoc  XVII 
55  «  from  ravine  to  ravine  and  from 
hill  to  hill  ».  [Cf.  allt  '  a  wooded 
valley  ',  Contrib.  O'Donovan,  Suppl. 
to  O'R.,  has  i  alt  ...  counties  of 
Derry  and  Donegal  ...  denotes  the 
steep  side  of  a  glen  ...  Down,  '  a 
glen  '  ...  Sligo,  '  a  glen  '.  »  The  Ty- 
rone writer  Carleton  in  his  T  les  and 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  (1849), 
p.  103,  writes  «  ...  in  Althadhawin 
(Any lice,  the  Devil's  Glen)  ».  Din- 
neen  has  alt  '  a  ravine  ',  as  an 
Omeath  (South  Ulster)  form  :  this 
may  stand  for  allt,  as  a  is  lengthened 
before  III  in  some  Ulster  dialects 
(0  Searcaigh,  Fogh.  §  9  ;  cf.  also 
Lloyd's  Duan.  na  Midhe,  p.  127, 
1.  45).  Under  «  glen  »  McKenna  lists 
aillt  as  an  LTIster  equivalent  for 
ravine.  The  Contrib.  allt  is  fern.  ; 
Dinneen's  alt  is  masc.  ;  but  Contrib. 
allt  has  a  dative  form  ailt  with  a 
single  /.  Thus  spelling  (/,  //),  de- 
clension, and  gender  seem  to  vary. 
The  Duanaire  alt  (nom.  ace.  and 
dat.)  is  doubtless,  therefore,  the 
same  as  allt  (Contrib.),  alt  (O'Don.), 
uillt  (McKenna),  alt  (Dinneen)  ; 
and  may  mean  '  glen  ',  '  glenside  ', 
or   '  ravine  '.] 

alta.  see  ealta  guards  on  the  hilt  of  a 
sword. 

a-mach  out  :  1°  idiomatic  uses  (exact 
meaning  more  or  less  doubtful)  \  I 
4,  XVI  7,  XI.II  31,  XLVII  6,  L1V 
28.  2°  (of  time)  XLII  45,  LXV1  12 
out,  onwards. 

amaid    XXIV  78,  a  spectre  of  some 


sort.  [Cf.  da  amaid  do  hhi  san  Mum- 
hain  re  milleadh  naoidhean,  FFE,  II, 
384,  1.  5975.  Amaide  are  usually 
female,  but  in  Ag.  na  Sean.  (ed.  N.  Ni 
Sheaghdha),  II,  39-40,  the  amaide 
who  torment  Caoilte  are  male.  See 
Gadelica,  271,  Dr.  Hyde's  note  on 
anxaddn  na  bruidhne,  whom  South 
Connacht  oral  tradition  regards  as 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  fairy 
host.  See  supra  aimid.] 
amhaidh  :   sgel  dmhaidh   LXVIII   34 

(=     •?)• 
amhail  (as)  means  when  XIV  21.  Cf. 

mar. 
amhar    see   aghmhar. 
|amhas     mercenary    soldier:     for    its 

meaning  in  modern  folklore  see  su- 

pra,   p.    177,   note   4.] 
am[h|ghaire    XXXV   12   illtreatment 

(I)ind.  ;   Dioghluim). 
amhladh     LXIII     41     marking    (?) 

ornamentiny    ( ?).    [See     Dan     De  ; 

Dioghluim  ;  M.  Mhac  an  tSaoi,  Dha 

S  eal   Arturaiochta.] 
amhnar  (  :  lamh)  —  go  hamhndr  LXII 

63  '  shamelessly  '. 
amma-lle    see    ma-lle. 
amus  an  attack,  see  under  cead-. 
an  the,  wirtten  a  :  see  supra,  p.  130, 

1.   26   of  footnote. 
an  (interrogative  particle)  see  nar. 
an  '  splendid,  noble  '  :  qualifies  tynach 

('reproach  ')  XXII  21,  33. 
anaim  '  I  remain  '  is  used  transitively 

in  do  hanadh  dhd  e"is  LVII  17 'who 

have  been  left  behind  him  '. 
anam    '  a  soul  '  —  nom.  pi.  anmunna 

(recte  unman  or  anmain)  L  14b  note. 
?  anana  XXXIII  8b  note, 
anbhoin,    dat.    sg.  (  :   mhdir  LXII  2, 

99d  note),  anbhuain,  dat.  sg.  (  :  an 

tsluaiyh  LXII  43),  '  distress  '. 
anbhois    (adj.)    '   straying',     written 

anf/ois  I  43.  [Cf.  an-foiss  Contrib.] 
anbhrath   XXII  22  horrid  treachery. 
a-nocht  LV   la  note  toniyht  (used  to 

contrast   present   with  past). 
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anord  X  X  X 1 1 1  1 0  disorder  ( ?). 

anrodh  (  :mo)  XLIX  45  a  bad  spelling 
of  anro  (aliter  annro)  '  trouble,  dis- 
tress '. 

?  anuadal   LXVI  3. 

anur  LXVI  56  ignoble  (?).  [See  infra 
s.v.  ur.] 

[aodh  fire,  see  supra  pp.  Ixv,  lxviii, 
lxxiii.] 

aoi  (in  the  phrase  ar  aoi  '  because  of  ', 
which  is  exemplified  in  Dioghluini 
s.v.  aoi  ;  Tain  s.v.  di  ;  Wi  s.v.  ar 
di)  :  ar  aoi  sin  XVII 19  '  therefore  '  ; 
ar  aoi  dioghla  m' am[h]ghaire  XXXV 
12  '  because  of  avenging  my  ill- 
treatment  '  (apparently  meaning 
'  because  I  had  avenged  the  ill- 
treatment    I   had  recehed'). 

aoire  LXVIII  40  apparently  a  by- 
form  of  dor  (aoir)  '  a  satire  ',  hard- 
ly '  air,  tune  '  as  suggested  in  the 
translation. 

aon  one.  Special  uses  :  1°  It  means 
'one,  single,  solitary,  unaccompan- 
ied '  in  XXXVI  15,  XXXVIII 
17,  XLIX  21,  LIX  33.  In  LXVI 
50  this  may  again  be  the  meaning, 
though  the  sense  seems  strained. 
2°  In  donbharr  digh  na  hEirionn 
LXVI  52  it  adds  a  superlative 
meaning  to  the  epithet  (as  often  in 
the  literature  when  followed  by  a 
genitive  substantive  or  a  superlative 
adj.).  3°  In  certain  phrases  a  pre- 
position +  aon  +  time-word  or 
place-word  have  lost  their  literal 
meaning  and  mean  :  A  (with  full 
force)  '  together  '  (i.e.  '  united  in 
place  '  or  '  united  in  time  '),  as  in 
d'donldimh  XIX  16  (cf.  MacXeill's 
note,  Pt.  I,  p.  lxiii,  on  modern  a 
doldimh,  and  Prof.  O'Rahilly's  si- 
milar but  fuller  note  in  his  Measgra, 
II,  250,  s.v.  eanldmh),  ar  donrian 
XXII  39,  d'einleath  XL II  11  ;  or  B 
(with  weakened  force  —  especially 
when  accompanying  nouns  or  pro- 
nouns), replacing    or    strengthening 


words  which  mean '  both  ',  '  all ' 
etc.  (cf.  similar  use  of  le  cheile  in  ' 
spoken  Modern  Irish)  —  the  phrases 
in  question  are: d'enlaimh  XXXIX 
49,  XLII  34,  LXII  111,  131  ;  i 
n-enlo  XL  I  14,  XLVII  16  ;  ar  aoin- 
reim  XXI  16  ;  ar  aenrien  II  39, 
VIII  11,  XXIII  116,  178,  LXII 
143  ;  ar  enshlighe  LXVIII  104  (cf. 
DG2,poem  15,1.  15),  i  n-e'niiair  XVII 
13,  LXII  129;  and  probably  re 
henuair  (see  also  next  section) 
XIII  25,  XXIII  36,  XLIX  3. 
4°  aon  means  '  any  '  in  :  re  henu- 
air (cf.  end  of  preceding  section) 
XXaIII  8' at  any  time  '  (cf.  Diogh- 
luim,  poem  9 .',  q.  9  d'entaoibh 
LXII  116  '  anywhere'. 

1  ar  for,  on,  etc.  Special  uses  :  1°  ar 
luas  L  17'  swiftly  '  (cf.  for  express- 
ing a  state  or  condition,  Wi.  565, 
Atk  715).  2°  ar  cheart-dho  '  right 
in  two  '  (see  under  do).  3°  ar  aba 
see  aba  ;  ar  aoi  see  aoi  ;  ar-iribh 
see  ar-iribh.  4°  ar  indicating  the 
person  refused  after  seana,  see 
seana. 

2  ar  (dialectal  variant  of  inar  '  in 
our  ')  see  under  i. 

3  ar  said.  For  its  treatment  as  an 
unstressed  particle  see  note  on  118. 
A  dialectal  form  arsa  is  commented 
on  supra  p.  142,  1.  10. 

arach  XXXV  17,  48  act  of  disabling 
(a  metaphorical  use  of  arach  '  a 
spancel ').  [Cf.   Measgra   II.] 

aradha  XIII  43b  note  (a  horse's) 
reins.  [The  oblique  cases  are  common. 
For  the  nom.  aradha  (gen.  aradhan) 
see  IGT,  II,  9  ;  aradh  LXVI  60, 
translated  as  a  variant  nom.,  may 
be  a  different  word  or  a  false 
reading.] 

aradh-liath  XLII  114  with  grey  tem- 
ples. [Cf.  ara  (dat.  sg.)  (aliter  araid), 
Contrib.,  and  the  compounds  aire- 
glan,  arach-liath,    ib.] 

ard  '  a   dog-collar  '  —  only  the    dat. 
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sg.  aird  is  instanced  in  the  Duanaire  : 
XLVIII  38  (connected  with  a 
hound)  ;  LIV  9  (hound  pulls  her 
head  out  of  it)  ;  LVIII  12  (iall  at- 
tached to  it).  [Cf.  nior  cuireadh  iall 
'na  haird  air  (of  an  undisciplined 
body)  Dan  De  XXI  8  ;  sagh  ug  leim 
as  a  haird  oir,  q.  34  of  '  Suirgheach 
Criiacha  re  clu  Thaidhg '  (unpu- 
blished) ;  7  d'eirigh  Diarmaid  () 
Duibhne  &  beirios  air  aird  gach  con 
diobh  &  conghbus  6  cheile  iat,  Tri 
Bruidhne,  ed.  X.  Xi  Sheaghdha  & 
M.  Xi  Mhuirgheasa,  p.  60,  1.  6  ;  6n 
aird  do-chinn  gd  choin,  Bardic  Syn- 
tact.  Tracts,  ed.  Fr.  MeKenna,  221, 
32  ;  nom.  sg.  ard  (MSS  ard),  men- 
tioned along  with  slabhraidh'  chains' 
in  q.  3  of  Ceannaigh  duain  t'  athar  ', 
Sc.  Gael.  St.  IV  (1934),  p.  61.  The 
ard,  then,  went  over  a  dog's  head, 
could  be  of  gold,  and  was  attached 
to  a  chain  or  to  a  thong.  It  there- 
fore would  seem  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  muince,  which  likewise 
went  over  a  dog's  head,  could  be  of 
gold  (RG,  VII,  292,  1.  38  ;  Feis  T. 
Chonain,  Oss.  II,  124, 1.  5),  or  silver 
(Duanaire  Finn  LVI  14),  and  was 
attached  to  a  chain  (RC,  I.e.  ;  Feis 
T.  Ch.,  I.e.),  or  thong  (Duanaire, 
/.  c).  The  muince  surrounded  the 
neck  like  a  collar,  Fr.  Shaw,  Aisl. 
Oeng.,    97.] 

[ardaighim  '  I  raise  '  :  fut.  stem 
airdeobh-,  airdedch-,  supra  p.  130, 
footnote,  1.  12  sq.] 

?  ardg[h]al    XIV    25   note. 

[ar-iribh  truly  XXXV  43  b  note.] 

arm,  1°  '  a  weapon,  2°  '  weapons'.  An 
anomalous  gen.  pi.  arma  is  com- 
mented on  supru  p.  170,  1.  12. 

armach  '  one  having  weapons  '  : 
nom.  pi.  riogh-armaigh  XIII'  king- 
ly    warriors  '. 

armhach  '  slaughter  '  (Hessen)  ;  u. 
sg.  drmhoigh  XLIX  36,  n.  pl.drm- 
hoighe    38. 


arracht  '  a  monster,  an  unpleasant 
visitant  from  the  otherworld  '  IX 
2  and  3  (opponents  of  Fionn's), 
XXIV  53  (  =  Crom  na  Cairrge  mar- 
ried to  a  peist  and  father  of  a  huge 
lake-dwelling  peist),  XXIV  75 
(classed  with  peist  and  ilphiast), 
XXXV  101  (classed  with  fuath  and 
eathaid),  122  (=  one  of  the  hags  of 
Ceis  Chorainn),  LIV  9  (magic  pig). 
LXII  (an  invading  giant) 5,  68,  82, 
95,  97.  [The  short  a  is  guaranteed 
by  rimes  such  as  arrachtso  :  malaria 
XXXV  122.  Masc.  gender  is  shown 
by  the  prefixed  /-  in  in  t-arracht. 
LXII  5,  68.] 

arrachta  XLII110,  arrachtach  (:  du- 
sac/i/ac/i)XXXV  57,'  brave,mighty '. 
[For  the  long  a  cf.  arrachta  :  dbh- 
achta,  Dioghluim  67,  15.] 

arsa  see  3  ar. 

[art  meaning'  bear  '  and  god  '  :  see 
supra  p.  lxxix,  note  5  continued 
from  previous  page.] 

as  out  of,  from  '  (sometimes  we  find 
the  normal  older  usage  :  a,  a  h-, 
before  nouns,  e.g.,  XXIII  39,  53, 
LIX  21  ;  as  before  proclitics,  e.  g. 
LXIX  6  ;  but  as  appears  also  even 
before  nouns  :  as  deilbh  XL IV  8, 
as  Eirinn  LXVIII  44,  as  iart[h]ar 
Lochlann  LXIV  14,  as  lir  LXVIII 
97).  Special  uses  :  1°  =  from  ' 
(indicating  the  place  of  origin  of  a 
person)  XII  12  (6  has  this  meaning 
XII  13),  L  7,  LXII  125.  2°  instead 
of  6,  to  indicate  the  giver  from  whom 
the  gift  goes,  XXXV  121b  note. 
3°  =  '  out  of  '  in  '  (wash)  out  of  ' 
(normal  English  usage  '  in  '), 
XXXVIII  36  (cf.  the  same  idiom  : 
IT,  III,  241,1.  186  :  LCAB,  vii,  59), 
and  likewise  in  the  phrase  for 'red- 
dening a  spear  out  of  '  (i.e.  '  in  ') 
\  17  (...  a  collaibh  chloinde  Tren- 
mhoir).  4°  =  '  (sticking)  out  of  ', 
'  (hanging)  from  '  ( ?),  see  note  to 
\  V  29c  (supra  p.  31).    5°  =  *  by  ', 
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etc.,  in  :  a  croibhneart  '  by  strength 
of  hand  '  (see  note  to  XXXV 
120b)  ;  a  fireigin  (see  note  to  XXXV 
127c)  ;  a  luathleim  LVI  14  '  with 
(by)  a  swift  leap  '.  For  a  los  '  by 
means  of  '  see  los  ;  a  trice '  forth- 
with '  see  trice.  6°  See  also  as  na 
'  so  that  ...  not '  ;  and  edit  as  a 
'   whence  '  (under  cait). 

?  aschoma  see    ?  easchoma. 

as  n5  LXVIII  85  so  that  ...  not. 
[Cf.  as  nach  beire  se  otrach  na 
bpeacadh  gan  fhaoisidin  ara  choin- 
sias  do  chom  bais  '  so  that  he  bear 
not  the  filth  of  the  unconfessed  sins 
on  his  conscience  till  death  ',  John 
Colgan's  17th  century  Ulster  Tea- 
gasg  Maoil  Ruain  (§  27),  in  The 
Rule  of  Tallaght  (ed.  Gwynn,  1927), 
p.  16,  1.  30.  For  reference  to  in- 
stances of  17th  century  Ulster  as 
go  '  so  that  ',  see  supra  p.  173.] 

as-tigh-si  see  under  i. 

assaighthear  XL IV  7  is  delivered  (of 
a  child).  [Cf.  corom-asdighter  '  till 
I  am  delivered  ',  Ces  Uladh,  RIA 
MS.  Bk.  of  Fermoy,  p.  38,  1.  15. 
These  forms  with  gh  are  misspell- 
ings, or  by-forms,  of  the  better  sup- 
ported /-forms  :  ad-saiter,  asait, 
asaited,  Wi.  ;  asait,  asditim,  Dind.  ; 
ossait  (s.v.  assait  in  Addenda  to  Con- 
trib.)  ;  ben  asidach  glossed  torrach 
ZCP,  XII,  252,  n.  5  ;  asaidh  '  par- 
turition ',  O'Donovan's  Suppl.  to 
O'R.  Cf.  Scottish  Gaelic  am  a 
h-asaid  ...  dh'asaideadh  am  boiron- 
nach  agus  rug  i  leanbh  nighine,  Gael. 
Soc.  of  Inverness,  XIII,  242,  1.  39. 
The  accent  sometimes  placed  over 
the  second  syllable  in  MSS.  may 
indicate  a  long  a  or  the  diphthong 
that  may  be  spelt  aoi.  The  t  of  the 
second  syllable  doubtless  repre- 
sents a  d-sound.] 
a-taoim  LXIX  10  '  whom  I  am  ...  ' 
(to  be  contrasted  with  the  regular 
(a)-tu   in  :    mor   neit[h]e   a    ttii    'na 


n-ainffios    XIII    22,  gach    ddl    'ga 
ttii  ag   tarrngoire   XL IX   2  ;  na   se 
c[h]ed    a-tu  d'direamh    XXXV  89  ; 
—  cf.  supra  p.  cxix).  The  following 
forms     are    also  worth     noticing  : 
imperative —   1st   pi.   biom  III   8, 
3d  pi.  WdLXIV  39  ;  future—  1st 
sg.   ni  bhiii-sa    IV   63,   nocha    bhiii 
XLVII  137,  ni  bhiad  LXII  59  (but 
apparently  ni  bhia  XXV  3,  which 
one  would  naturally  understand   as 
a  3rd  sg.  were  it  not  for  the  accom- 
panying do  bhd '   I  was  ',  which  can 
only  be  1st  sg.),    3d  pi.  beidid  (with 
reduplicated  ending  as  often  in  Mid. 
Ir.)  XXXIV  2e  ,  f  (see  note  supra 
p.    74)   (cf.   the   modern   form   beid 
XXXIV  4,  miswritten  beid  XXXIV 
3)  ;  preterite  —  1st  sg.  do  bhd  (a 
classical   Early   Modern   form,  des- 
cended from  O.  I.  ro  bd)  XXV  3,  3d 
sg.  (with  pseudo-archaic  infixed  n), 
ro-n-boi  XLIII   10   (cf.   note   supra 
p.  102),    (ni  bhi  XIII  14,  XLI  20, 
and  ar  a  mbi  XIII   32,   are  perhaps 
to  be  explained  as  historic  presents  : 
see  note  on  XLI  20c,  supra  p.  97  ; 
but   in    Eriu,    XII,    227,    footnote, 
Dr  Bergin  has  pointed  out  that  the 
historic   present   is   not   normal   in 
negative    contraction),    3d    sg.    in 
indirect  rel.  clause  ar  a  raibh  LXII 
155  '  on  which  was  '  (for  classical 
Early  Modern  ar  a  raibhe  :cf.  another 
possible  instance  of  this  raibh,  note 
to  LXVII    14d)  ;    secondary     fu- 
ture (used  as  past  subjunctive)  — 
1st  sg.  da  mbiainn  LXVIII  86,  3d 
sg.   muna  <a>  b[h]ialh   XII   9  - 
contrast   with  the  true  past  subj. 
forms  :  1st  gs.  muna  b[h]einn  badh- 
dheine  XXXV  117  '  if  it  were  not 
for  myself  '  ;      3d  sg.  muna  bheith 
Fionn    na    Feine    XIV    38,    mono 
b[h]eith  gaol  brdthordha  XXXV  17. 
[Well-instanced     forms     or    usages 
have  been  left  unnoticed  above.] 
athfach    V    40   power.    [Athbhach    ,i, 
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neart  O'Cl.  :  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  meaning  that  fits  all  the  in- 
stances referred  to  by  Hessen.] 

athchoma  XXXV  65  '  the  act  of 
cutting  up,  destroying  '  (v.  n.  of 
ath-cummaim  .'  I  wound  '  Contrib.  ; 
cf.  cumbae  '  destruction  '  and  its 
later  form  cumma  '  breaking,  cut- 
ting, shaping  '  ,  ib.).  See  also  ath- 
chomach,  and  easchoma  (?). 

athc[h]omach  XXXV  46  wounded 
(from   athchoma). 

athmhaoin,  literally  '  second  wealth', 
occurs  in  the  phrase  gan  athmhaoin 
IX  6,  which  seems  to  mean '  desti- 
tute '.  [To  the  examples  of  ath-main 
in  Gontrib.  may  be  added :  ni 
raibhe  athmhaoin  na  Monach  on 
gcathsoin  bheos,  LCAB  9, 1.  33,'  and 
the  Monaigh  never  recovered  from 
that  battle  '  ;  ni  Jil  a[th]main  trd 
Bresi,  RC,  XII,  70  (Gath  M.  Tuired, 
§  39),  referring  to  the  ruin  of  Bres. 
Meyer's  two  meanings  for  ath-main 
('  disgrace  '  and  '  a  thing  of  no 
value  ')  do  not  suit  his  examples. 
These  are  all  of  the  type  gan  ath- 
mhaoin or  ni  fhuil  a  athmhaoin, 
both  types  referring  to  one  who  is 
destitute  through  being  abandoned, 
conquered,  or  despoiled.  The  mean- 
ing '  second  wealth  ',  understood  in 
the  sense  of  '  wealth  to  fall  back 
upon  ',  would  seem  to  suit  both  the 
etymology  and  the  two  types  of 
usage  exemplified.  Gf.  ciidni  «  first 
fortune  >  (i.e.  '  first  wealth  ')  con- 
trasted with  aithni  «  second  fort- 
une »,  Studies,  1919,  p.  73,  Unp. 
Ir.  Po.  V,  q.  6.] 

athol  literally  '  second  drinking  '  : 
(a  time  for  music)  LXII  112.  [Gf. 
a  n-aimsir  an  athdil  (a  time  for 
gossip),  q.  5  of  Coisgidh  don  dos 
ealadhna  RIA  MS  A  iv  3,  p.  800, 
1.  22.] 

a-tu  see  a-taoim. 


ba,  etc.,  see  «  copula  »  under  «  Gram- 
mar »  in  the  Subject  Index  infra. 

ba  :fcdo  bhd  '  I  was  ',  see  under  a- 
taoim. 

[bacaigh  beggars  (tellers  of  stories), 
supra,    p.    191,    1.    16.] 

[bacan  hinge-hook,  see  under  cor- 
ranaibh.] 

baidh  '  affection  '  (TBG)  :  is  bdidh 
Horn  XXXIV  lid  note  '  I  am  pleased 
at  '.   See  also  caol-bhaidh. 

baisdim  '  I  name  '  (supra  p.  86, 1.  8)  : 
pret.  pass,  jar  baisdeadh  XV  18,  mar 
do  baisdeadh  XXXVI  37  ;  v.  n.  a 
bhaisdeadh  XV  17,  mh'ainm  baisde 
XXXVI  16. 
.'balach.  gen.  pi.,  ( :  atach)  IV  16, 
translated  «  clowns  »  as  though  for 
bachlach. 

ball,  which  commonly  means  '  a  mem- 
ber, a  limb  ',  may  also  (see  Desid- 
erius)  mean'  an  article  (of  clothing)  ' 
as  in  ina  mballaibh  note  on  IV  51b 
'  piece  by  piece  '  (of  the  various 
parts  of  a  suit  of  armour). 

barm  lamb.  '  a  handle  '  (an  Irish 
cloth  measure  of  24  or  25  inches)  : 
n.  pi.  bannlamha  LXVI  65,  73,  dual 
da  bhannldimh  d[h]eg  74.  [«  Ban- 
lamh,  Bandle  ;  a  measure  two  feet 
long  used  at  country  fairs  by  dealers 
in  frieze,  flannel,  etc.  t>  J.  O'Daly, 
Poets  and  P.  of  Munster,  2nd  ed. 
(1850),  p.  64,  footnote.  «  Bannld  = 
25  inches » (Bailensgeilg),Bealoideas, 
II,   230,   footnote   6.] 

baoghal  literally  '  danger  ',  hence 
'  opportunity  for  an  enemy  to  harm 
one,  unguarded  spot,  moment  of 
weakness  '  :  ar  nach  jjuighb[h)ithc 
baeghal  LIV  5  (complimentary  epi- 
thet) '  in  whom  no  weakness  might 
be  found  '.  [Cf.  dogeb  baegal  an 
c[h]ethrair  '  I  shall  find  a  way  of 
slaying  the  four  ',  Caithreim  Gellaig, 
ed.  Mulchrone,  794  ;  «  ro  gab  Ailill 
a  mbaegul,  A.  got  a  chance  at  them, 
took  them  unawares  »,  Strachan  and 
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Bergin,  St.  fr.  the  Tain,  3d  ed., 
p.  48.  See  also  under  faill.] 

barrach  '  tow  '  :  luireach  bharraidh 
(leg.  bharraigti)  gheir  ghlain  LXVIII 
6  '  a  corselet  of  sharp  clean  tow  '. 
[Barrach  is  flax  (lion)  with  the 
coarser  fibre  (colg)  removed  ready 
for  spinning  into  thread  :  see  Peadar 
Chois  Fhairrge  (S.  Mac  Giollarnath), 
1935,  p.  56,  1.  19  sq.] 

barramhail  :  ceithri  bliadhna  ba- 
ramhla  XXXV  54  '  four  glorious 
years  '.  [«  Barramhail,  genteel,  fine, 
gay,  P.O'C.  »  (Contrib.)  ;  duine 
bariiil  '  a  pleasant  person  ',  J.  H. 
Molloy,  Grammar,  p.  48  ;  fuadrach 
fear[a]mhail  barr[a]mhail  briogh- 
mhar,  Merriman,  Cuirt  an  M.  O. 
(1912),  212  ;  do  tharlaidh  Horn  ain- 
gear  'na  seasamh  learn  thaobh  go 
baramhail  beasach  gan  phiiir  (J,  poem 
by  E.  De  Nogla,  RIA  MS  23  N  14, 
p.  77  ;  anns  an  mbariin  barramhail 
uasal,  Mac  Cuarta,  in  Lloyd's  Duan. 
na  Midhe,  p.  88  ;  tighearna  barr- 
amhail buadhach,  ib.,  p.  101]. 

basgadh  see  sul-bhasgadh. 

beag  (comparative  lugha).  1°  gan  a 
bheag  XX  69 '  not  a  whit  ',  a  bheag 
XXXIII  1  (with  negative)  '  no- 
thing '.  [Nir  fetadar  a  becc  di,  AS, 
noteto2178  ;  nihaithrislear  a  bheag 
dascialaibh,  Dinneen's  '  Meguidhir  ', 
§  25  ;  nar  chosmhail  a  bheag  diobh 
do  thilleadh,  St.  fr.  K.,  27,  1.  75  ; 
a  bheag  (with  negative),  '  nihil  ', 
Stapleton's  Catechismus  (1639),  p. 
87,  1.  13  ;  nil  a  bheag  nd  a  mhor  de 
shluagh  ag  Cii  Chulainn,  O'L.'s 
TBC,  p.  69,  1.  17.]  2°  lughaide  ar 
Aonghus  XX  100  '  Aonghus  liked 
(it)  less  because  of  that  '  ;  is  beag 
oram  call  na  mban  XXXIV  12  '  I 
hate  the  ways  of  women  '.  [Agus  ni 
raibhe  ar  domhan  duine  ba  lugha  ar 
lucht  Atha  Cliath  iond  Mac  Mur- 
chadha,  FFE,  III,  5250  ;  gur  ro  bheg 
ar  Dhia  ^,'maximeque  Deo  invisa  ', 


Stapleton's  Catechismus  (1639),  p. 
161,  1.  9  ;  is  beag  orm  '  I  despise  ', 
Dinneen.] 

-beal  as  second  element  of  compounds 
see  under  dur. 

beann  '  a  peak  '.  1°  '  a  mountain  ' 
LXVIII  7.  2°  d'airde  na  mbeann 
LXIV  5  '  from  the  height  of  the 
cliffs  (?)  '.  [Cf.  (of  voyage  by  sea) 
a-nonn  seach  bhordaibh  na  mbeann, 
Measgra,  poem  48,  1.  40.] 

beannachaim  '  I  bless  '.  1°  gur 
b[h]eannachaid  na  dee  duit  XXXVI 
14,  answered  by  gur  bheannach-sa 
note  on  XXXVI  15a.  2°  beann  ar 
ar  bheannaidh  in  Tdilghionn  LXVIII 
7  '  a  hill  which  the  T.  blessed  by 
dwelling  on  it  '.  [For  examples  of  do 
bheannuigh  i  n-,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  phrase  means  '  is 
patron  of  '  or'  has  a  church  at  ',  see 
St.  fr.  K.,  note  on  no.  19,  1.  24,  and 
BNE,  II,  326,  note  on  §  17.] 

-beara.  see  the  corrupt  ru-s-beara  com- 
mented on  in  the  note  to  XLIII  10. 

[bearradh  geoiii  mocking  shearing, 
supra  p.  190,  1.  30.] 

beatha  'life  '  :  Dia  do  bheatha  (greet- 
ing uttered  by  the  visitor)  LXVII 
2  literally  'may  God  be  your  life  '. 
[The  modern  Munster  'S  e"  do  bheatha, 
or  De  'bhealha-sa  chuinn,  are  norm- 
ally greetings  of  welcome  uttered  by 
the  host  to  his  visitors.] 

beathach  LXVIII  7  birchland.  [Cf. 
Contrib.  under  bethach,  bethe,  and 
bethech.] 

beathadhach  '  beast  '  :  gen.  sg. 
written  an  bheathaidh  LX  17(cf. 
supra  p.  128,  last  line  of  footnote). 
[This  Ulster  pronunciation  of  beatha- 
dhach is  instanced  from  the  16th  cent- 
ury Leabhar  Chi.  Suibhne  (ed. Walsh) 
as  bethach,  p.  28,  §  23,  and  p.  46, 
§   33.] 

beidid  they  will  be, see  under  a-taoim. 

beilfhleasg  XLVII  33,  34  (dat.  sg. 
beilfhleisg  XLVII  35,  beileisg  XXJH 
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67)  literally  '  a  lip-wand  ',  hence 
apparently  '  a  rim-band  '  (on  a 
sword-sheath  or  goblet). 

beinibi  (gen.  sg.)  see  binib. 
beirim  '  I  bear  ',  etc.  1°  subj.  2nd 
sg.  madh  mac  bheire  XLII  25d  'if 
it  be  a  son  thou  bearest  '.  2°  1st 
sg.  pret.  do  rugus-[s]a  le[i]m  L  17a 
note  '  I  leapt  '.  [To  the  example 
cited  in  the  note  on  L  1 7a,  add  leim 
beri[o]s  an  beathadhach  sin  an-airdi 
'  a  leap  which  that  beast  makes  up- 
wards ',  RIA  MS  Bk.  of  Fermoy, 
p.  225,  col.  2,  1.  47.]  3°  3d  pi.  fut. 
fada  b[h]eruid  XX  86  '  long  shall 
they  last  '.  [To  the  examples 
of  this  confusion  with  mairim  '  I 
live,  I  last  ',  cited  in  the  note  on 
XX  86c,  add  :  biodh  chian  bhearas 
a  chuimhne,  Ag.  na  Sean.  (ed.  N.  Nf 
Sheaghdha),  II,  p.  48,  1.4  ;  dan  saor 
do  bhearadh  go  buan  (q.  1  of  Ceist  ! 
cia  do  cheinneochadh  dan,  Ir.  Re- 
view, III,  82)  ;  tacha  bhus  buaine 
bheuros,  LCAB,  XL  I,  36;  d'eis  na 
buidhne  ndch  buan  rug,  TD,  25,  q.  34. 
A  similar  confusion  of  m  with  b  is 
to  be  found  in  Kerry  birbheoidh  (to 
be  pronounced  doubtless  bireoig), 
Bealoideas,  X,  122,  1.  18  (for  ma- 
roig,  or  maireoig,  more  normal  Mini- 
ster dialect  forms  of  the  3d  sg.  fut. 
of  classical  marbhaim  '  I  kill  ')  :  cf. 
biredid  siad  '  they  will  kill  '  (ib. 
p.  136, 1.  19),  do  bhireochd  (to be  pro- 
nounced probably  do  bhireojd)  '  thou 
wouldstkill  '  (ib.  136, 1.26),  nd  breoch 
(  =  negative  nd  +  3d  sg.  secondary 
fut.    '  would  kill  '),  ib.  136,   1.   26.] 

beirt  '  a  garment  '  :  nom.  sg.  beirt 
IV  42,  VII  7b  —  fern,  gender  is 
shown  by  asp.  of  following  gen.  in 
in  b[h\eirt  shroil  XXII  17  :  dat.  pi. 
go  mbeirlibh  srdil  XXIII  ">7. 

bil  (an  adj.  used  with  no  well-defined 
meaning  to  qualify  nouns  of  time)  : 
go  brdlh  mbil  XLVII23,  fri  re  da 
c[h\cd  mbliud[h\ain  mbil  XL1X  8. 


bile  'edge,  rim  '  :  bile  sgeilhe  LXIV 
34. 

binib  perhaps  means  '  violence  '  :  gen. 
sg.  beinibi  (recte  binibi)  (  :  in  file 
sin)  IV  47.  [Dearfaidh  le  bin\i]b  le 
treatiiir  na  gcoirthe,  Duanta  Diadha 
Ph.  Denn  (ed.  6  Foghludha),  p.  7, 
1.  17;  la  dlighthe  na  Sacsan  ...  le 
bin[i]b  ddr  gcreachadh,  Padraig  Ph. 
Cundun  (ed.  6  Foghludha),  st.  178  ; 
fioch  agus  bin[i]b  agus  miosgais, 
O'L.,  TBC,  p.  103,  1.  9.] 

binn  normally  '  musical,  sweet  of 
sound  '  is  used  without  well-defined 
meaning  to  qualify  bliadhuin  '  a 
year  '  in  LXII  116.  [Cf.  coinnmed 
teora  mbliadan  mbind,  LU,  1.  346. 
For  similar  usages  see  barramhail 
and  bil.] 

biom  lei  us  be,  and  similar  forms,  see 
under    a-taoim. 

bionn  (a  non-existent  word)  :  gen.  pi. 
na  mbionn  LVIII  17  is  almost 
certainly  a  mis-spelling  of  na  mionn 
'  of   the    relics  '. 

biorach  XXI  11,  epithet  of  a  fiadh 
(usually  '  deer  ')  which  is  referred 
to  in  q.  12  as  miol  moighe  (usually 
'  hare  ').  The  epithet,  which  is 
clearly  an  adjectival  formation  from 
bior  '  a  spit,  a  spear,  etc.  ',  has 
been  rendered  "  antlered"  in  the 
translation,  but  more  probably 
means  '  pointed-headed  '  (cf.  bir- 
chend,  Contrib.),  or  '  prick-eared  ', 
or  perhaps  simply  '  sharp  '  in  the 
sense  of  '  eager  '.  [The  nom.  pi.  form 
biruich  is  used  of  horses,  L\J  6910, 
9255,  10199,  and  the  gen.  pi.  birach 
of  dogs,  Fe4.,  notes  to  May  10.  A 
magic  monster  is  referred  to  as  in 
beisl  birach,  [mm.  M.  Diiin,  q.  136, 
Immrama  (ed.  Van  Hamel),  p.  68. 
In  Hessen  the  original  form  is  taken 
to  have  been  bir-oach  '  having  point- 
ed ears  '.  In  the  Scottish  Gaelic 
Songs  of  J.  MacCodrum,  ed.  W.  Ma- 
theson,457,  biorach  is  used  of  a  hero, 
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In  Bretha  Crolige,  §  34  (ed.  Binchy, 
Eriu,  XII,  29),  birach  briat[h]ar, 
describing  a  type  of  woman,  is  trans- 
lated "  a  sharp-tongued  virago".] 

biorar   see   under  foe   la. 

biseach  '  increase,  improvement  '  : 
the  meaning  is  doubtful  in  fa  maith 
biseach  re  biialadh  XXXVI  33. 

bladb  fame  is  declined  normally  as  an 
a-stem  or  u-stem  (Dioghluim)  :  i  or 
o-stem  declension  is  suggested  XVI 
55c  note.  See  also  blogh. 

bliadhain  '  a  year  '  qualified  by 
peculiar  adjectives  :  see  under  binn, 
buanamhail. 

blogh  (aliter  blagh  IGT,  II,  §  39,  1. 
16)  (fern.)  '  a  part  '  :  perhaps  to  be 
restored  for  MS  bloidh  and  bladh, 
note  on  XXXV  79d. 

boi  see  under  a-taoim. 

bolg  '  a  bag  '  ;  ace.  pi.  bolcca  XXIX 
2  'ships'  (?).  See  also  Index  of 
Heroes,  etc.,  under  Corrbholg. 

bonn  sole  of  the  foot  :  bonn  ar  bhonn 
XXXIX,  62,  88  (bonn  re  bonn 
LXII  134)  close  together.  [Cf.  similar 
phrases  with  the  same  meaning  : 
cois  ar  chois,  Cath  Cath.  5709  ;  bonn 
re  bonn  7  bel  re  bel  B.  Vent.  516  ; 
gliin  re  gliin  O'Br.,  po.  XX,  st.  13  ; 
gualainn  le  gualainn,  doid  le  doid, 
sgiath  le  sgiath,  O'L.'s  TBC  220, 
1.    6.] 

?  borr  go  borraibh,  recte  perhaps  go 
borga  '  to  the  castles,  dwelling- 
places  ',  note  to  XXIX  2b. 

bradaighe  (nom.  pi.)  XLVII  54 
robbers. 

bradan  bandachta  XVIII  10  '  spirit 
of  womanhood  '  (opposed  to  bed- 
spiorad  feard[h]achla).  [Cf.  "  die, 
expire,  chuir  se  an  bradan  amach", 
McKenna,  p.  432,  col.  2.  Is  ro  bheag 
nach  ndeachaidh  bradan  a  beathadh 
thar  bheul  Ghrdinne  re  luthghdir 
roimh  Dhiarmuid, Tor  D.  &  Grainne 
(ed.  O'Duffy),  Pt.  I,  p.  24,  §  23. 
"  Bradan    a    beathadh  (in  Dd.  and 


Grainne)  I  take  to  mean  iasg  na 
beatha,  which,  according  to  Gaelic 
folklore,  goes  round  eidir  feoil  's 
lealhar,  its  presence  being  indicated 
by  a  slight  movement  of  the  skin 
(nervequivers).  A  blow  in  the  brad- 
an [recte  iasg?]  was  said  to  be  fatal, 
and  I  have  heard  it  said  of  one  quick 
at  '  raising  his  hand  '  ni  fhanad  se 
le  feuchaint  cia  rabh  an  t-iasg  ion- 
nat."  —  S.  Ua  Ruaidhrigh  in  Gael. 
Jnl.  X,  48,  note  404.] 

[bradan  a  Ugh  tmist,  see  note  on  XV  III 
10a.] 

brath  '  betrayal,  etc.  '  1°  bratha 
XXXV  126  stands  either  for  braith 
gen.  sg.  of  brath  '  treachery  ',  or 
for  bratha  gen.  sg.  of  brath  '  doom  ' 
(see  note  to  126b).  2°  brath  means 
'  revealing,  telling  '  in  :  gan  brath 
XVI  9  '  unrevealed  '  ;  lor  do  bhrath 
XL  1 1  3  (cheville)  '  sufficient  revel- 
ation '.  [Cf.  bemaoid  'go:  bhrath  '  we 
will  reveal  it  ',  Metr.,  p.  23  ;  gan 
bhrath  '  unrevealed  ',  IGT  ex.  1770  ; 
coir  a  bhrath  '  it  is  right  to  tell  it  ', 
RIA  MS  A  iv  3,  p.  174,  1.  22,  q.  14 
of  Fada  6    Ulltaibh.] 

brath  '  doom  '  :  a  'b[h]rdth-bhuille 
LXIV  23  '  his  dooming  blow  '  ;  in 
t-olc  brdith  LXIX  6  'the  dreadful 
evil  '  ;  for  tonn  bhrdtha  referring  to 
a  hero  see  under  tonn.  See  also  su- 
pra,   s.v.    brath. 

brathair  used  of  a  nephew  LXII  80 
(cf.  84). 

[Breac-chuach,  name  of  Fionn's  ship 
in  folklore,  see  Index  of  Heroes.] 

breaghdha  originally  (as  Dr.  Bergin 
has  suggested  to  me)  '  Bregian  ',  i.e. 
belonging  to  the  fertile  Meath  dis- 
trict known  as  Breagha,  hence 
'  fine  '  :  '  fine  ',  therefore,  is  pro- 
bably its  meaning  in  II  44  and 
XL  III  29.  For  the  spelling  breghdha 
see  supra  p.  128,  1.  6  sq.  of  footnote. 

briathar  '  a  word  '  :  dat.pl.  ag  briath- 
raibh  XVII  70    '  speaking,  converse 
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ing  '.  [Perhaps  for  briathradh,  a 
verbal  noun  :  cf.  '  Bes  is  lor  la  firu 
Temrach  ataim-ni  og  bria troth  sund, 
a  ingen  ',  olFind,  Tochmarc  Ailbe. 
11,  ed.  Thurneysen,  ZCP,  XIII, 
274.]  briat[h)raighim  XLIX  5 
J  speak. 

brigh  (fem.),briogh  (masc.  and  fern.) 
power,  etc.  1°  o  slender  :  n.  sg. 
XXXIX  20,  XLIV,  6  ;  after  the 
preposition  gan,  XLVII  57.  2°  g 
broad,  after  the  prepositions  go  and 
gan,  XLIV  4,  LXII  103  (cf.  do 
bhriogh,  Mac  Aingil,  Scathan,  p.  14 
and  passim)  (cf.  also  the  negative 
ar  dimbri[o]gh  riming  with  gen.  sg. 
in  ri[o]gh  XLIX  11).  For  further 
examples  and  reference  to  methods 
of  declension  see  Dioghluim. 

bro  '  a  mass,  a  number  '  :  gen.  pi.  na 
mbroinleadh  (see  below  Corrigen- 
dum to  LXVIII  32b)  ;  for  the 
doubtful  form  'na  mbroinibh  see 
note  to  XXXVI  29d.  [Cf.  nom.  sg. 
Mor  's  a  bro  minglan  do  mnaib 
(  :  mo),  q.  20  of  Annam  net  rlgna 
(which  begins  on  p.  4  of  RIA  MS 
C  i  3)  ;  maith  do  bhro  ghiolla  ngeal, 
q.  2  of  Muireadhach  Albanach's 
Sdor  do  leanndn,  RIA  MS  A  iv  3, 
628  ;  brd  mhearrdha  do  mhlleadhuibh, 
bro  fhuileach  armruadh,  q.  20  of 
Uaigneach  sin,  RIA  MS  23  L  17, 
p.  100  ;  dat.  sg.  brdin  TD  ;  ace.  sg. 
do  mheall  go  Brian  bhroin  maigh- 
readh  (  :  n-6ir),  '  ...  enticed  a  shoal 
of  salmon  to  Brian  ',  LCAB,  poem 
vii,  115.  For  nom.  and  ace.  pi. 
brointe,  dat.  pi.  brdinlibh,  see  IGT, 
II,  84.  Cf.  brointe  scamal  '  masses 
of  clouds  ",  6  Bruadair,  I,  p.  44, 
poem  v,  §  40.  The  word  survives 
today  :  in  Waterford,  mar  a  sceinn- 
feadh  ...  miol-mor  tre  bhro  biordnach 
Id  gairbhlhin,  Bealoideas,  IV,  L96, 
1.  13  ;  and  in  Cork,  an  sneachta  ag 
teachl  anuas  i  n-aon  bhroin  amhdin, 
0*L.  's  TBC,  58,  I,  10.] 


brocudh  (  -.siorchodladh)  XXXIII  10 
'grieving'  (?),  'an  injury  that 
would  make  one  sorrowful'  (?)'. 
[Cf.  brocc  '  dejection  ',  Knott,  Tog. 
Br.  Da  Derga  ;  broc  '  grief,  sorrow, 
anxiety  ',    Contrib.] 

broid  captivity,  etc.  :  XXIV  57  hard- 
ship,   distress. 

broin  :  dat.  sg.  broinidh  (?)  note  to 
XXXVI  29d  '  a  mass,  an  amount  '. 
[Cf.  O'R.  "  brain  ...  i.e.  iomad, 
o(Id)  g(lossary)"  ;  no  cuill  na  droigh- 
in  na  dresa.  on  bhroinigh  (recte  f 
bhroinidht)  thruim mesa  ag  maidhm,  * 
Grosjean,  Fraser  and  O'K.,  Ir. 
Texts,   II,   71,  q.  22.] 

?  bronaibh,  a  form  which  does  not 
give  sense,  note  on  XXXIX  84c. 

[bronnaim  /  bestow  see  infra  pron- 
naim.] 

[bronn-6r  refined  gold  see  infra  pronn- 
ta.] 

brosgar   clamour   XX    5c    note. 

briiach  :  briiach  re  briiach  XXXVIII 
23    '  close    together  '. 

brugh  '  lump  '  (Hessen)  :  jot  ard- 
b[h]rugh  (of  a  standing  stone)  XL  1 1 
75   '  beneath  thy  tall  mass  '  (?). 

bruidhean.  1°  '  a  hostel  '  (Old,  Mid., 
and  Early  Mod.  Ir.)  ;  2°  '  a  fight  ' 
(Early  Mod.  and  spoken  Mod.  Ir.) :  cf. 
bruidhean  <ril  &  on  tigh>  (variant 
<o  dha  chiill.>),  IGT,  II,  54.  The 
first  meaning  suits  nom.  sg.  bruigh- 
ean  LXII  122  and  dat.  sg.  'na 
b[h]ruighin  LXII  121.  The  second 
suits  gen.  pi.  do  bhruighcan  mborb 
XVI  59.  In  IX  4,  XV  5,  and  even 
LXII  38,  cither  meaning  would 
suit. 

[bruinnim  /  smelt  see  infra  pronnta.] 

bruth  '  beat,  fever  '  :  a  mbruth  truth 
is  iermheirghe  Will  213  note  '  in 
theoppressive  atmosphere  of  canon- 
ical hours  and  matins'  (?). 

buabhall  :  the  gen.  pi.  in  LXVIII  2 
has  been  translated  as  though  it 
meant  of  cornel-trees,  an  ill-attested 
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meaning  :  it  means  more  probably 
of  buffaloes,  of  wild' oxen.  [The single 
instance"  cornel,  P.  O'C."  in  Con- 
trib.  is  doubtless  a  misprint  for 
'  cornet  '  (asort  of  wind  instrument), 
as  buffalo-horn,  horn,  bugle, 
trumpet', are  common  meanings  for 
buabhall.]  See  also  buadhbhallach. 

buachail  originally  a  cowherd  :  hence 
XLVII  45a  a  servant  (to  herd  goats), 
XLVII  45c  a  servant  (to  watch  over 
a  garden). 

buadhbhallach  (gen.  sg.  bhundh- 
ball&igh.  MS)  IV 3  (epithet  of  a  hero) 
has  been  translated  "  of  the  trump- 
ets" (as  though  from  buabhall)  ;  its 
spelling  suggests  that  it  means  '  vict- 
tory-spotted  '  or  '  victory-limbed  ' 
(from  buaidh  '  victory  '  +  ball 
'  member  ',    '  part  ',    '  spot  '). 

buaidh,  buadh,  '  victory  '  :  buaidh 
n.  sg.  XXIV  55  ;  dat.  sg.  go  mbuaidh 
XLII  60,  64  ;  gen.  sg.  buaidh  note  to 
XXIV  18d  ;  buadh  gen.  pi.  XXIV  63. 
A  gen.  sg.  buadha  is  used  adjectivally 
to  mean  '  gifted  '  XLV  2.  [For  three 
Early  Modern  methods  of  declining 
this  word  see  Dioghluim.] 

buanamhail  :  '  goodly  '  has  been 
suggested  as  the  meaning  in  ccithre 
bliadhna  buanamhla  note  to  XXXV 
83a.  But  as  buan  '  good  '  seems  to 
be  purely  a  glossary  word  (at  least 
in  the  later  language),  MacNeill's 
"  lengthy"  may  indeed  be  the  true 
translation.  Gf.  the  use  of  bunaidh 
infra  to  qualify  bliadhna. 

buannacht  see  under  suatracht. 

budh-  :  this  budh  (for  older  fa-)  ,  in 
words  such  as  budh-dheas,  '  south- 
wards ',  budh-thuaidh'  northwards  ' 
(LVI  8,  etc.),  budh-dhein  '  (him)- 
self  '  (XLII  13,  etc.)  (aliter  budh- 
dheine,  XXXV,  117,  XLII  32  :  cf. 
infra  feine  for  fein),  is  usually 
written  in  contracted  form  (ftudh) 
by  the  scribes  ;  in  LVI  8,  however, 
the  MS  has  budh  dheas  in  full. 


buidhe  (variant  of  bdidhe)  ''fondness, 
affection  '  :  tre  ealla  buidhe  XI  5d 
'  in  a  fit  of  fondness  '.  [As  bdidhe 
'  affection  '  is  the  word  ordinarily 
used  in  this  phrase  (see  RIA  Diet. 
s.v.  e//,e//a),itsvariant  buidhe  should 
doubtless  be  understood  here  rather 
than  buidhe  '  favour  '.] 

buinne  '  a  sapling  '  :  applied  to  a 
youth  XV  2  (cf.  buinge  applied  to 
Christ,  6  Bruadair,  vol.  II,  poem  ii, 
q.  6) ;  to  a  sword  XXXVI  33  (cf. 
supra  p.  86,  1.  14).  [For  its  applic- 
ation elsewhere  to  a  horse,  a  sword, 
a  castle,  see  Eigse,  I,  30.] 

buireach    see    burach. 

bunadh  origin,  root  (Gontrib.),  ap- 
plied to  a  hero,  LII  1,  means  secure 
foundation  for  defence,  main-stay. 
[Gf.  fri  bdig  is  bunad  (leg.  bunad) 
primda,  Thes.  Pal.,  ed.  Stokes  and 
Str.,  II,  295.]  The  gen.  sg.  bunaidh 
may  be  used  adjectivally  -  -  1°  (of 
a  name)  bunaigh  XXXVI  15,  bun- 
aidh LIX  16,  bunaidh  17,  meaning 
'  original,  true,  genuine  '.  [Cf.  doch- 
oid  in  forainm  tar  in  ainm  bunaid, 
IT,  III,  290,  §  13:  cetainm  (ib.)  is 
used  as  a  synonym  of  ainm  bunaid.] 
—  2°  (of  years) '  permanent,  long  ( ?) ' 
as  in  re  triocha  bliad[h]ain  bunaidh 
XLIX  15.  [Cf.  sealbh  bhunaidh  and 
iasocht  bhunaidh  opposed  to  a  short 
iasocht  or  loan,  Dioghluim,  69,  qq. 
5-7.]  —  3°  with  a  weakening  of  the 
meaning  '  genuine  '  so  that  the  epi- 
thet has  merely  strengthening  value 
as  in  an  bhean  bhunaidh  XL  6  '  the 
woman  herself  '.  [Cf.  bds  bunaig 
"  death  outright",  Dind.  ;  aniugh 
trosgadh  Id  .s.  Proindsias  mo  patrun 
bunaigh,  Acallam  MS,  69b,  bound  in 
the  same  volume  as  the  Duanaire 
Finn  MS.] 

burach  XIV  26  (hHireach  LII  I  8) 
bellowing.  [See"  2  burach",  Gontrib. 
Cf."  biiirighil,  a  lowing",  J.  H.  Mol- 
loy,  Grammar,  27  ;  "  biiradh,  lowing 
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as  of  an  ox",  ib.  82  ;"  biiirlheach  ... 
bellowing",  Focloir  do  Sheadna.] 

ca  where1!   see  ga. 

cabhalach  LIX  28  a  tax,  tribute. 
[Hessen  cabalach  ;  and  see  ACL,   I 

152,  s.v.   cobhlach.] 

[caidh  holy  :  dual  same  as  sg.,  supra 
p.  167,  1.  y  of  footnote.] 

caidbe  1°  LIX  18,  23  what  is  ?  2° 
LXIV  15a  note  where  is  ?  [Cf.  caidhi 
Brocan,  AS  1061  ;  caidhe  (  :  baile), 
LCAB,  poem  vi,  4  ;  caidhe  na  cuirn 
FFE,  III,  218,  1.  3423.]  3°  caidhe 
mar  XLVII  21  how!  on  what  con- 
ditions! [Cf.  the  modern  cad  e 
'  what  ?  '  used  to  give  the  meaning 
'  how  ',  in  the  phrase  cad  e  mar  a 
dhallan  comhacht  agus  neart  slogh 
aigne  an  duine,  O'L.'s  TBC,  88, 
1.  in.] 

cail  '  quality  '  :  is  beag  oram  cdil  na 
mban  XXXIV  12  '  I  hate  the  ways 
of  women  '. 

cailc  cha Ik  :  in  connection  with  shields 
XVI  2  (exact  reading  doubtful  :  see 
note),  LXII  92.  ["  Hide-covered 
shields  were  often  whitened  with 
lime  or  chalk,  which  was  allowed  to 
dry  and  harden,  as  soldiers  now 
pipe-clay  their  belts"  (P.  W.  Joyce, 
Soc.  Hist.,  I,  129).  Cf.  also:  ciolh 
fola  da  gcreachtaibh,  cioth  teineadh 
dd  n-armaibh,  agus  cioth  cailce  da 
liiireachaibh,  Br.  Eoch.  Bhig  Dheirg, 

153,  1.    25  ;    and    references    under 
cailc  in  Contrib.] 

cailte    see    caoilte. 

cairc[h]each  III  3  (see  Corrigenda, 
Pt.  Ill)  melodious.  [Cairche  ciiiil 
'  melody  ',  Contrib.  Seinnlcr  gach 
fogur  7  gach  ceol  for  bilh  doibh,  co 
mbi  an  t-istad  uile  'na  cairchi  ciuil, 
ZCP,  I.  37  1,  1.  7,  and  cf.  "  cairche 
.i.  <■,.,/.  i>.  (re."  Lb.,  p.  128.) 

cairdeach  XV  lib  friendly. 

cait  (Contrib.  ;  IGT,  I,  6  ;  Dioghluim)  : 
edit  a  I  26,  X  I  *  where?  '  (cf.  note 


on   LXIV  18a);  edit  as  a  note  to 
XXIV   48c    '  whence?  '. 

caitheasach  XXIII  17  pleasant  (?). 
[Caithis  is  explained  as  cion  '  love, 
affection  ',  Reilthini.  Hence  the 
adjective  may  mean  '  loving,  af- 
fectionate '  as  in  :  mo  bhanaltra 
bhdnchnis  mhin-runach  caithisach 
carthanach  pdirteach  caoin,  RIA  MS 
23  XT  14,  115,  §  2  ;  ac  denamh  onora 
an  coirp  mar  as  caithisighe  7  mar  is 
onoruighe  cor  fetalar  (of  sad  monks) 
BCC  420,  24.  But  in  BCC  418,  32, 
where  the  adjective  is  used  of  a 
feast,  and  in  the  Duanaire  passage  in 
question  (of  drunkenness  at  a  feast), 
'  loving,  affectionate  '  is  not  a  suit- 
able meaning.  Cf.  the  following 
weakened  uses  of  caithiseach  exempl- 
ified in  Reilthini  :  (of  weather) 
aoibhinn  '  pleasant  '  ;  (of  doing 
things)  go  bred,  go  binn  '  excellent- 
ly, splendidly  '.  MacXeill's  '  clam- 
orous '  (Pt.  I,  p.  171)  is  also  defens- 
ible, as  the  ideas  '  affection  ','  merri- 
ment ',  and  '  noise  ',  are  united  in 
some  Irish  words  :  muirn  '  mirth, 
clamour,  affection  '  —  greann 
'  mirth,  affection  '  —  greadhnach 
'  noisy,    exultant  '.] 

caithir  '  dwelling-place  '  :  dat.  sg. 
mis-spelt  cathoir  XXIV  58a  note; 
gen.  sg.  caithreach  XXIV  45c  note. 

cam|h|air  (dat.  sg.)  (rimes  with 
caidh  XLVII 58)'  daybreak  '.[X'om. 
sg.  camhair  (variant  maiden),  Ir. 
Texts,  Fasc.  Ill,  10,  q.  10  ;  Cf.  moch 
mhiisgluim  ris  an  gcamhdir,  RIA  MS 
A  v  2.  21b,  q.  6  of  "  Fada  go  ttoir"  ; 
re  camh  ir  (  :  do  ghabhdil)  '  at  day- 
break ',  TD,  poem  2,  q.  28.  But  the 
last  syllable  sometimes  shows  aoir- 
rimes,  as  in  camhaeir  :  d'anaetbh, 
RIA  MS  Bk  of  Fermoy,  160,  col.  1.  1. 
is  ;  cf. spoken  Kerry  (Bidlinskelligs) 
Irish  uihe  annroch  ...  agus  ...  teacht 
...  ar  maidin  li  camhaoir  a'  lae  a' 
trial  I   ar  a   mbaile,  S.   0   Conaill's 
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account  of  himself  in  Professor  J.  H. 
Delargy's  private  notebooks,  19 
April  1927.] 

caoch  one-eyed,  etc.  :  see  above  p. 
lxxii,  note  7. 

caoga  '  fifty  '.1°  followed  by  gen.  pi. 
tri  chdoga  ban  XVII  65.  2°  followed 
by  nom.  sg.  caoga  fail  XIII  12, 
caoga  cu  XLVII  51.  Though  bliad- 
hain  in  fri  re  chdoga t  mbliadhain 
mbil  XVI  14  eclipses  like  a  gen.  pi., 
it  is  in  form  nom.  sg.  —  O.  I  gen. 
pi.  bliadnae,  classical  gen.  pi. 
bliadhan.  Cf.  cead,  fiche,  mile, 
triocha. 

caog-dhuirn  (of  a  caldron)  II  49  five- 
handled.  [For  the  form  caog-  see 
caec-diabal,  AS  1129  ;  coic-diabuil, 
Contrib.  The  word  coec-duirn,  ap- 
plied to  a  caldron  (coire),  has  been 
translated  (perhaps  rightly)  '  five 
fists  deep  ',  RC,  XII,  84,  §89.  Win- 
disch,  Tain,  p.  371,  note  6,  does  not 
translate  coiri  coeg-dhuirn.] 

caoilte  (caol  +  te)  (spelt  cailte) 
XXXVI  35c  note  '  slender  and  hot  '. 

1  caoinche,  some  sort  of  bird  :  n.  sg 
fern.  XXXIII  13  ;  ace.  dual  da 
choinchinn  VII  19  ;  gen.  pi.  coin- 
chionn  (recte  caoincheann  :  aoibhinn) 
LXVIII  12.  [See  Measgra  I,  and 
ZCP,  IX,  341-347  for  discussion  of 
the  various  forms  of  this  word  and 
further  instances.]  2  Caoinche,  a 
proper  name  (see  Index  of  Heroes). 
3  caoinche.  in  the  phrase  leig- 
fidhear  caoinche  ar  do  lorg,  note  to 
XXXIII  10a,  'you  shall  be  rend- 
ered   invisible  '. 

caoinius  pleasantness  see  under 
gaoine. 

caol-bhaidh  (caol '  narrow  '  +  baidh 
'love  ')  XLVII  49  'lack  of  affect- 
ion '. 

caomhthach :  'na  ccdomhlhach 
LXVIII  41,  'na  caomtach  LXII 170, 
'  in  their  company,  in  their  pres- 
ence '.    [For  further    examples   see 


Aithdioghluim.  The  word  has  pro- 
bably been  evolved  on  some  analogy 
from  O.  I.  coimthecht  '  company  ' 
(comh  +  imtheacht),  of  which  a 
normal  later  spelling  is  caeimh- 
thecht,a%  in  Maundeville  135  (referr- 
ing to  sexual  intimacy).  For  exam- 
ples of  caomhthach  in  the  sense  of 
'  companion  '  see  Dioghluim  —  also 
nom.  pi.  cdomhthaigh,  RIA  MS  A  iv 
3,  869,  1.  7 — dat.  sg.  caomhthach 
(MS  variant  caobhthach)  (3Donn- 
chadha,  Haicead,  X,  12. 

car  see  cor. 

caraidh  ace.  sg.  of  cara  '  haunch, 
thigh  '  ( ?),  see  infra  concharaidh. 

carnadh  XXI  19  act  of  piling,  heap- 
ing up  (corn-sheaves).  [Cf.  Shdmh- 
dil  (MS)  Tomds  Ua  Niuldin  a  chuid 
eornan  :  's  iomadh  bean  c[h]eangail 
agusfear  carnadh  agus  staca  bhi<dh> 
ag  congnadh  leis,  H.  O'Sullivan's 
Diary,  14.  ix.28,  p.  12, 1.  9.  Reaping, 
binding,  and  carnadh  ('  piling  '),  are 
again  mentioned  by  H.  O'Sullivan, 
in  connection  with  'wheat,  in  a 
poem  in  RIA  MS  23  A  34,  p.  9.] 

cas  '  worry,  trouble,  sorrow  '  :  ni 
eds  linn  XXIV  55  'we  heed  not, 
are  not  worried  by  '.  [Ni  cas  leat  = 
is  cuma  leat,T\.eilthini  ;  nior  chds  led 
i  nguais  iad  '  they  were  not  worried 
by  their  being  in  danger  ',  O'L.'s 
TBC,  p.  77,  1.  5  ;  nior  chds  rium 
riamh  '  it  never  worried  me  ',  DG! 
53,  1.  8  ;  nach  cas  led  '  that  you  are 
not  worried  by  ',  Dioghluim,  poem 
1.  q.  1.] 

casnaidh  :  dat.  sg.  mis-spelt  in  do 
chasnaoi  ghlegil  LXIV  76  'of  a 
bright  chip  '.  [Cf.  casnad,  casnaid, 
'a  chip,  a  splinter  ',  Contrib.,  Hes- 
sen,  Dioghluim  ;  "  casnaide,  '  shav- 
ings '  ...  plural  used  as  collective?" 
Gwynn,    Dind.,    V,    229.] 

cath  '  a  battalion  '  :  there  were  seven 
of  them  in  the  Fian,  LVII  29,  as  in 
modern  folklore  ;  five  opposed  Goli- 
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X  11  —  five,  or  six,  X  15.    For  cath 
eagair   see    under   eagar. 
cathair  see  caithir. 

cathach  LXII  27  warlike.  [From 
cath     '  battle  '.] 

cathaighe  I  39,  LXIII  8d  note,  a 
fighter,  warrior.  [Cf.  cathaide  '  fight- 
ers', Eriu,  VII,  242,  1.  11.] 

cathardha(of  warriors)  XVI  41,XXI  1 1 
189,  203,  XXXV  14,  18,  56  ;  (of  a 
battle)  XXXV  46  ;  (of  a  fleet)  XXX 
102,  mighty  (?),  valiant  (?).  [For 
the  relation  of  cathardha  to  cathair 
'  city  '  and  cathar  '  man  of  battle  ', 
see  TD.] 

cath-mhilidh.  a  battle-warrior  see 
under  milidh. 

ce  see  ge  and  gion  go. 

cead  permission  need  not  have  a  pre- 
position to  connect  it  with  its  verb- 
al noun,  note  on  LXIV  10a. 

cead  '  a  hundred  —  uninflected  in 
the  gen.  sg.  neart  ceud  L  11  (cf.  re 
cois  ceud  riming  with  coimhed, 
RIA  MS  A  v  2,  10a,  1.  5).  It  is  follow- 
ed by  a  gen.  pi.  in  aoin-ched  ban, 
XIV  22  c  (contrast  nom.  sg.  bean 
in  the  modern  cead  bean,  Comyn's 
Lay,  Oss.  Soc,  IV,  206),  but  by  a 
nom.  sg.  form  cii  in  deich  gcead  cii, 
ib.  22b.  The  gen.  pi.  is  again  used 
in  ced  rioghan  XLVIII  16,  and  a 
hybrid  form  re  re  da  ched  mbliadhain 
mbil  XVI  32  (for  eclipsing  bliadhain 
here  and  in  XLIX  8  see  under 
caoga.  and  contrast  with  classical 
re  ced  mbliadhan  riming  with  riagh- 
al,  IGT  ex.  333)  :  cf.  the  end  of  the 
entry  for  curaidh.  See  also  cead- 
ghuineach. 

cead-  (ceid-)  '  first  '  :  don  cliedamus 
(  :  fa  /ollus)  XIV  24  'at  the  first 
attack  '  ;  do  cheidfhearaibh  XVIII 
27,  XXII  30,  'among  the  first'; 
cidghuine  l^'cn.  sg.)  VI  31  'first 
slaying',  or  perhaps  'first  man 
slain  '  (cf.  nom.  sg.  cetguine,  dat.  sg. 
celguiniu,  Gontrib.);  nu  ccedghniom[h] 


II  37,  probably  meaning  'of  the 
unrivalled  deeds  ',  as  suggested  by 
Meyer,  ZCP,  VII,  524;  don  c[h]ed- 
reim  LXIII  45  'straightway,  at 
once  '  ;  cedsearcus  XXXVIII  33b 
'  first  love,  chief  darling  '  (referring 
to  the  person  loved,  as  in  cetserc, 
Tain  s.v.  sere  ;  fir-chet-sherc,  Dind. 
111,386,  1.13)  :  cedsearcaibh,  dat.pl. 
XXXVIII  33d  note,  'first  ecstasies 
of  love  '  (cf.  cetshercus  referring  to 
the  emotion,  not  the  person,  Mac 
Conglinne). 

ceadiaidh  '  valour  '  VI  5  (cf.  cead- 
faidh  catha,  Dioghluim).  [The  best- 
attested  meaning  is  '  sense  '.]  cead- 
fadhach  '  valorous  '  as  in  cath 
crodha  cedfadhach  '  daring  and  val- 
orous battle  '  XX  81,  Cumholl  cal- 
ma  cedfadhach  '  brave  valorous 
Cumhall  '  XXXV  32. 

cead-ghuine  see  supra  s.v.  cead-. 

cead-ghuineach  XV  bhundrcd-slauing. 

cealg  'deceit':  sa  cheilg  LXVIII 
10  'deceitfully';  cealg  na  b[h]fi- 
adh  LVIII  11  'the  hidden  deer  '  ( ?). 
cealguis  (3d  sg.  pret.)  VIII  5 
'  treacherously  enticed,  beguiled  '. 

ce(a)n  co   see  gion  go. 

ceangaltach  (caoga  ceangaltach  na 
gcorn  XLVII  52),  some  precious 
article  ;  the  word  is  clearly  a  subs- 
tantivally-used  adjectival  formation 
from  the  substantive  ceangal  '  bind- 
ing '  Cf.  coimh-cheangal. 

ceann  '  head  '  :  do  c\h]uir  as  a  chionn, 
meaning  doubtful,  XIV  29c  note  ; 
gur  g[h]abh  each  ceann  a  cheile 
XXXVI II  15  (see  XIII  36c  note) 
'and  they  came  to  grips'  (cf.  a]>- 
[>rchensoquc  uniisquisque  capite  com- 
paris  sui  defixit  gladium  in  latus 
contrarii,  Vulgate  Bible,  II  Reg.  ii 
16,  'and  every  one  catching  his 
fellow  by  the  head  thrust  his  sword 
into  the  side  of  his  adversary  ')  ; 
ci[o]nn  ar  chi\o\nn  XLVIII  4  'close 
together  '   (cind  ar  chind,  IT,   III, 
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p.  81,1. 1)  ;  ar  ceann  chosgairX.XXY  I 
44  '  as  he  went  to  victory  '  ;  ur 
do  c[h]ionn  L  9  'for  you,  to  fetch 
you  '  ;  tar  do  c[h]eann  L  9  '  for  your 
sake  '  (tar  ceann  a  anma,  Dan  De, 
XXXI,  18);  tar  ceann  XXXIII  4, 
5,  7  '  in  spite  of  '  (For  other  examp- 
les of  tar  ceann  '  in  spite  of  '  see 
Stapeleton,  Catechismus  (1639),  p. 
7,  1.  9,  p.  78,  §  5,  p.  106,  1.  15  - 
and  Stair  an  Bhiobla  (Ua  Ceal- 
laigh),  RIA  MS  E  iii  3,  320,  middle 
of  page  ;  cf.  tar  crois  s.v.  cros). 

-cear  see  do-chear  fell,  felled. 

cearca  fraoich  (pi.),  LIII  10,  LXVIII 
12b  note,  the  birds  known  as  grouse. 
[See  Dinneen  s.v.  cearc  ;  MacKenna 
s.v.    grouse.] 

ceartach  see  cruinn-cheartach. 

ceas  affliction,  grief  :  see  notes  to  LX 
16c,   LXI   11. 

ceasta  :  ar  cheasta  LXII  41  '  for  fear 
(of)  '.  [For  examples  of  ar  cheasta 
'for  fear',  see  Lloyd,  Duan.  na 
Midhe,  p.  14,  1.  9,  and  p.  77  —  also 
Gadelica,  I,  70,  and  302,  where 
Prof.  O'Rahilly  says  "  ...  to  be 
equated  with  Mid.  Ir.  cesta,  '  a 
question  '  ;  cf.  the  meaning  of  the 
doublet  ceist  in  Munster  in  phrases 
like  na  biodh  ceist  ort".  Cf.  also: 
le  ceisd  Tuaithi  de  Danann  '  for  fear 
of  T.  D.  D.  ',  AS  932  ;  re  ceaisd 
(variant  ceast)  an  churaidh  Galgon, 
Eachtra  na  gCuradh  (ed.  M.  Ni 
Chleirigh),  p.  84,  1.  15,  'for  fear  of 
the  warrior  Galgon  '  ;  le  ceasda 
don-laoch  do[d]  lhabhairt-si,  ib., 
p.  69, 1.  10  '  for  fear  that  any  champ- 
ion should  marry  thee  '.]  ceastan 
LXII    128    'fear'. 

ceide,  as  in  ar  cheide  na  righ-chathrach 
XXXV  61,  '  green,  assembly-place  ' 
(Hessen). 

ceile  :  re  cheile  's  a  b[h]ean  fein  LXVII 
15  '  along  with  his  own  wife  '  :  cf. 
the  same  construction  LXVIII  12c, 
LXIX    1. 


ceillidh  reasonable  etc.,  see  di-cheil- 
lidh,  mi-cheillidh,  neimh-cheil- 
lidh. 

ceilteach  XX  52  concealed  (?). 

cein    see  cian. 

ceineal  '  race,  kind  ,  class  '  :  fa  binn 
c[e}ineoil  (  :  Dheireoil)  XLV  12  has 
been  translated,  perhaps  rightly, 
'  who  was  musical  by  nature  '.  [The 
meaning  of  gen.  sg.  ceinil  (ceineoil, 
etc.) is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
as  examination  of  the  examples  re- 
ferred to  in  Dioghluim  shows.] 

ceirdeach  LXV  4  tricky,  full  of  wile. 
ceirdid[h]e  LXV  I  32  artful,  crafts- 
manlike. 

cbisim  ar  '  I  complain  of,  I  am  dis- 
tressed by  reason  of  '  (Cf.  Hessen  ; 
AS  ;  Tain)  :  ro  cheiseas  ar  t'egcomh- 
nart  '  thy  weakness  has  distressed 
me  ',  note  to  XVI  60b. 

ceist  '  a  question  '  hence  '  a  difficult 
question,  a  problem  ',  hence  '  a  diffi- 
cult task  '  as  in  VII  22,  LXI  19 
(where  it  is  wrongly  translated  as 
though  it  were  geis).  See  also  ceasta. 

ceithearn    see   ceithreann. 

ceithirbheann  (epithet  of  a  warrior) 
LXII  110  four-peaked.  [With  the 
formation  cf.  Contrib.,  ceithir-riad 
'  having  four  wheels  ',  de-chenn 
'  two-pointed  '.] 

ceithreann  (on  cheithrinn  XXXVI  2) 
a  troop  '.  [Variant  of  ceithearn, 
instanced  also  in  re  ceithrinn  DG2, 
poem  57,  1.  16.  Cf.  ceithreannach 
(PCT  898)  with  Hessen's  ceither- 
nach.] 

ceo  'mist',  hence  'melancholy,  de- 
jection '  (Contrib.)  :  gan  chiaidh 
(recte  chiaigh)  (epithet  of  a  hero)  VII 
2    'grief less'    (?). 

ceolamhail  XXXV  71  '  musical, 
accompanied  by  music  '. 

chom  (chum)   to  see  dochum. 

cia  whol  etc.,  see  under  giodh  cia. 

cia  although  see  ge. 

cia  chuin  when,  see  ge  chuin. 
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ciall  '  intelligence  ',  etc.  :  dull  re 
XXIV  60  seems  to  mean  '  intention 
regarding  '.  For  cialla  (adj.)  '  sens- 
ible, reasonable  ',  see  under  coim- 
seach. 

ciamhaire    XVII    92   sadness. 

clan  (subst.)  '  a  distance,  a  while  ', 
etc.,  is  normally  declined  as  a  fern, 
a-stem,  yet  is  not  inflected  for  the 
dat.  sg.  in  do  chian  no  do  c[h]omh- 
jhogus  XL  I  12.  For  a  note  on  the 
ace.  in  gcein  used  to  mean  '  as  long 
as  '  see  supra  p.  44.  cian  (adj.) 
'  long  '  (of  time  and  space).  In 
XL IX 28  cien  Urn  apparently  has  the 
meaning  '  I  long  for  ',  a  common 
meaning  of  Jada  Horn  in  spoken 
Irish.  In  LV  6  cian  linn  is  a  var- 
iant of  jada  linn  (etc.),  which  is  used 
several  times  in  the  poem  with  the 
meaning  '  seems  long  to  me,  is 
wearisome  to  me  '.  In  LXII  37 
Conan  mdol  coinntinneach  cian 
may  mean  '  quarrelsome  and  weari- 
some Conan  Maol  '.  [Today,  and 
for  several  centuries,  cian  has  had 
a  notion  of  unpleasantness  connect- 
ed with  it  in  northern  dialects.  Thus 
in  Cioth  is  Dealan,  by  "  Maire" 
(Donegal),  pp.  12,  13,  25,  cian  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  '  boredom,  unhappi- 
ness  '.  In  'se  mo  chian-sa,  Mac 
Cuarta  (South  Lister),  Lloyd's  Duan. 
na  Midhe,  p.  91,  1.  5,  in  faoi  chian, 
ib.  p.  112,  and  in  gan  chian  (North 
Connacht),  Carolan's  poem  for 
O'Connor  Faly,  st.  2,  it  is  used  as 
a  synonym  of  bron  '  sorrow  '.  Cf. 
Scottish  is  cianail  leam  '  I  feel 
strange  and  forlorn,"  M.  McLeod,ed. 
Watson,  248.  Cf.  infra  s.v.  fada.] 

ciapalach  (MS  ciaphalach  riming 
with  Jiurrdnach)  XX W  84  'quarr- 
elsome '.  [Cf.  ciap&il  '  strife  ',  Don- 
levy.] 

cineal   see  ceineal. 

cinim  :   do  chin  (=    ?)   XL  1 1  2c  note. 

ciodh  sec  giodh. 


cioschain  XXIII  151  tribute.  [From 
cios  'rent',  etc.,  and  cdin  '  tax  ', 
etc.,  compounded  to  mean  some- 
thing like  'rent  and  tax  '  on  the 
model  of  feolfhuil  'flesh  and  blood  ' 
and  other  similar  dvandva  com- 
pounds discussed  by  Thurneysen, 
Handbuch.  p.  161,  and  O'Rahilly, 
Early  Ir.  Hist,  and  Myth.,  p.  461.] 

cip  LXIII  51  a  phalanx.  [Usually 
cipe.] 

cladhach  (adj.  from  cladh  'a  bank, 
mound  ')  :  (epithet  of  a  woman's 
hair)  XLV  4  '  furrowed,  billowy.  ' 
[Other   examples,    Dioghluim.] 

claidhim  '  I  dig,  I  root  up,  I  pile  up 
earth  '  (cladim,  Contrib.  :  v.  n. 
cloidhe,  TBG)  :  pass,  imperative 
claidhtear  XXI  1,  2nd  sg.  pret. 
nachar  chlaidhis  XXI  33.  The  etym- 
ologically  incorrect  aoi  in  claoidh- 
tear  XXI  35.  claoidhis  LIV  11, 
claoidhfit[h]ear  LXIV  22,  is  ex- 
plained infra  under  clodh  (cloim). 

clann  'children,  family  '.  The  pi.  is 
used  where  the  sg.  would  be  normal 
in  :  do  clunnaibh  Dubh  in,  clan- 
na  Ncamhnaid,  clanna  Baoisgne, 
re  clandaibh  Morno,do  cabhair  clan- 
na Baoisgne,  dob  iad  clanna  Duibh 
Dhiorma,  clanna  Coinb[h]roin 
LXVIII  25-29,  clanna  Morna 
LXVIII  32,  clanna  Baoisgne  LX VII I 
45.  [Cf.  the  normal  sg.  usage  in  ar 
colbha  chloinne  Morna  LXVIII  30, 
and    elsewhere.] 

claoidhim,  etc.,  see  claidhim  and 
clodh    (cloim). 

clar.  1"  :  1.  18  'a  plain  '  (Contrib.). 
2°:  os  cionn  chldir  LXII  40  'at 
table'.  [Os  cionn  cld\i]r  means  '  at  a 
(card-)table  ',  st.  2  of  An  Cailin  De;i- 
Ruadh,  P.  Breathnach,  Ceol  ar 
Sfnsear,  p.  165.  Cf.  clar  trans- 
lating '  table  '.  McKenna.] 

cliabhan  XL  I   1,  6,  10,  18,  (gen.  sg. 
in    chliubhdin    13),     '  a    bird-crib 
(i.e.  a  kind  of  cage  used  for  trapping 
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birds)  :  see  supra  pp.  95-96,    where 
a     cliabhan     (variant     cleibhin)     is 
described.  [In  corroboration  of  what 
has  been  said  supra   that  cliabhan 
is  a  variant  of  south  Ulster  cleibhin 
'  a  bird-crib  ',  consider  the  variants 
cleibhin,  cliabhan  cited  s.v.  '  snare  ', 
McKenna  ;  —  cliabhan  '  basket  '  is 
likewise,   in    West   Galway,   repres- 
ented    by     the     variant     cleibhin, 
Peadar  Chois  Fhairrge,  58,  1.  9,  80, 
1.  11.    The  word  in  a  dat.  pi.  form 
{a  ccliabhanaibh)  means  '  bird-crib  ', 
H.  O'Sullivan's  Diary,  21.  1.  1829, 
though  ib.  9.  1.  1829  it  means  '  cage  ' 
(d.   pi.     'na    ccliabhanaibh,    Father 
Magrath's  ed.,     Pt.   II,  p.  88,  1.  8). 
Cliabhdin     ean     (meaning      'bird- 
cribs  ')    are    described   by   Sean    6 
Suilleabhain  in  his  Laimh-Leabhar 
Bealoideasa,    128,   1.  33   sq.    Is    the 
obscure  cleas  cuir  of   XLI   1   (dis- 
cussed  supra    p.    95,    and   s.v.    cor 
infra)   related   in    any   way   to   the 
cliabhan  cuir  (a  sort  of  basket  with 
a  chain    attached     for     raising  and 
lowering  men  up  and  down  an  abyss) 
mentioned  in  the  story    of  Iollann 
Airmdhearg,  RIA  MS  E  v  1,  p.  18, 
1.  12,  p.  21,  1.  10,  p.  25,  1.  12,  p.  69, 
1.  4  sq.,  p.  70, 1.  5?   The  cliabhan  cuir 
is  there  sometimes  called  an  cliabhan 
Aifrice,  E  v  1,  p.  45,  11.   1   and  9, 
p.  68,  1.  8,  pp.   98,    104,    105,  106  : 
in  a    folk  version  of  the   story  (6 
Muimhneachain,    Bealoideas    Bheal 
Atha  an  Ghaorthaidh,  pp.  120-121) 
this    cliabhan     cuir     is     called    an 
Cliabhan    Cuirc  ;    and    in    another 
folk  version  of  the  same  motif,  from 
Cape  Clear  Island,   it   is    called   an 
cliabhan  core,  Bealoideas,  XI,  p.  5, 
1.  24,  p.  6,1.  20.] 
clodh  (v.  n.  of  cloim)    nachar  g[h]ndth 
do    c[h]lodh    II    11     'who    was    not 
usually  defeated  ',  go  gclodh  chatha 
XXII  47b  note   'with  battle  vict- 
ory '.      For    the    new    forms    claoi 


LXIII  37  (also  in  Donlevy,  ACL, 
II,  40)  (misspelt  claoidh  LXVIII 
77)  and  claoidhe  LXIII  59,  see  note 
on  the  confusion  of  cloim  and 
claidhim  (v.  n.  claidhe)  at  the  end 
of  this  entry,  cloim  '  I  subdue, 
destroy  ',  '  I  win  (a  battle)  '  (Con- 
trib.  ;  PB)  :  3rd  sg.  pret.  do  chlaoi 
(:  faoi)  XXI  2a  note,  LXII  50,  51  ; 
pass.  pret.  nachar  chlodh  LXVI  9. 
The  bracketed  note  which  follows, 
on  the  generalisation  of  aoi  and  the 
introduction  of  dh  from  claidhim 
'  I  dig  ',  will  explain  the  etymolog- 
ically  incorrect  claoidhtear  XXIII 
116,  claoidhit  XXIII  142,  and  sim- 
ilar forms  in  LXIV  16,  LXVIII  70, 
etc.  [An  6  should  normally  have  ap- 
peared in  the  root  syllable  of  this 
verb  before  consonantal  endings,  aoi 
where  there  was  no  final  consonant. 
In  some  instances  in  the  Duanaire, 
as  in  spoken  Munster  claoim  le  '  I 
cleave  to  '  (classical  cloim  re  PB, 
p.  210,  note  on  iv  15b)  and  clacit- 
ear,  claoidhe,  etc.  'is  overcome', 
'  overcoming  ',  etc.  (e  chlaoidh[e] 
O'L.'s  TBC  129,  1.  3  —  neart  na 
claoidhtear  ib.  53,  1.  5),  the  aoi  has 
been  generalised.  There  has  also 
apparently  been  confusion  with 
claidhim  '  I  dig  ',  which  is  obsolete 
in  spoken  Irish  :  such  confusion  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  appearance  of  final 
dh  in  do  chlaoidh  for  do  chlaoi  in  the 
first  writing  of  Duanaire  Finn  XXI 
2a  (see  infra  Corrigenda),  and  of 
aoi  for  the  ai  of  claitear  'let  ...  be 
dug  ',  written  claoidhtear  XXI  35, 
and  of  claidhfidhear  '  will  be  dug  ', 
written  claoidhfilear  LXIV  22  ;  it 
appears  also  in  the  v.  n.  claoidhe 
(formerly  clodh)  commented  on 
supra  p.  148,  note  on  LXIII  59a.] 
cloidheamh  (masc.)  'a  sword  '.  Xom. 
pi.  forms  cloidhimh  and  cloidhmhe 
are  permitted,  IGT,  II,  53.  Instances 
of  the  form  in  -e  will  be  found  in  the 
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Duanaire  XXXV  112,  XXXVI  41c 
note.  Cf.  nom.  pi.  ccithri  cloidme 
AS  5237  ;  and  see  further  examples, 
Tain,    s.v.    claideb. 

cluiche  luibe,  some  sort  of  boy's 
game,  see  under  lub. 

cobhar  for  cubhar  'foam  '  LXIII  5b 
note. 

cobhlach   see  cabhalach. 

cochlach  (of  birds)  XXXVI  45  cov- 
ered (with  feathers),  plumaged  (?). 
[It  is  used  of  birds,  Dan  De,  poem 
xxv,  q.  28  ;  of  a  woman's  hair  DG2, 
poem  xxiv,  1.  6  ;  of  a  wood,  and 
mountainside,  Dind.  Cf.  cochull 
'cowl,  hood,  cloak,  ...  husk  ',  Con- 
trib.] 

codal  (v.  n.)  XXXIII  12  'sleep  '  (also 
codladh  XXXIII  11.  etc.). 

codhnaibh  (written  codhnaibh  XLII 
113),  a  dat.  pi.  of  doubtful  meaning. 
[See"  codna?"  Contrib.] 

coidcheann  'common':  in  teag\h] 
coitc\h]ionn,  VII  lid  note,  is  a  syn- 
onym for  fial-leuch  'a  privy  '  (note 
on  VII  12d).  [For  the  well-authent- 
icated fial-leuch,  fel-teuch  '  a  privy  ' 
see  PH  and  ZCP,  I,  456,  1.  z.  The 
rarer  teagh  coidcheann  occurs  in 
Marianus's  llth-cent.  note,  Codex 
Palat.-Vat.,  ed.  McCarthy,  p.  16, 
1.  I  sq.  :  "  Is  o\i\benn  dun  indiu  ... 
muni  derntais  scolocu  munastrech 
Muurilii  bruflucc  damsu  for  lebeunn 
in  tige  coittc[h]enn,  ut  cecidi  cum 
tabulis  in    fundo   stercoris...".] 

coigeadal  ;.'  singing  together  '.  1°  of 
persons  and  birds  :  in  coigeudul  ceoil- 
bhinn  XIII  30.  [Cf.  coigedul  u  en- 
luilhi  ZCP,  V,  22,  q.  15  ;  coicceadal 
cleireuch  ucc  sonn-ghabh5.il  u  psalm  7 
a  psaltrach  Ag.  na  Sean.  (ed.  N.  Ni 
ShSaghdha),  II,  112,  1.  19.]  2°  meta- 
phorically of  I  he  sound  made  by 
things  :  </  choigeadal  <i  coirrs[h]leagh 
XVIU  20  'by  the  music  of  her 
pointed  spears  '.  [Cf.  do-bert  cocclul 
u  chluidib    bur    nu    sluagaib,   Calh 


Huis  na  Rig  §  39  ;  do-bert  cocetal  a 
chlaidib  form,  ib.  §  45  ;  coigeudul 
claidheamh  cluis-leuthnu  colg-dhir- 
cuchu  ag  ciorbhudh  corp,  Gad.  G.  na 
Geamh-oidhche,  p.  38,  1.  696.  It  is 
used  of  the  sea  in  no  gur  islig  an 
ghaoth  da  glormhaireacht  7  gur 
chiiiinuidh  an  cuun  da  c[h]oigeudul 
ib.  p.  34,  1.  553.] 

coigill    'act    of   sparing':   a   ccoigill 
LXIII  59  'in  reserve  '. 

coiloach  feadha  (literally'  wood  cock ') 
VII  21  the  'capercailye  '  or  'wood- 
grouse '  (lelruo  urogullus),  the  male 
of  which  is  also  called  'cock  of  the 
wood(s)  '.  [In  his  Birds  of  the  Coun- 
tryside, Pt.  V,  Studies,  June  1944, 
p.  249,  Fr.  P.  G.  Kennedy,  S.J., 
writes  that  "  the  large  game-bird, 
the  Capercaillie  or  'Cock  of  the 
Woods  ',  has  only  a  historic  interest 
for  us  as  it  has  long  been  extinct  as 
an  Irish  species.  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  stated  that  'Wild  Pea- 
cocks '  abounded  in  the  Irish  woods. 
They  were  still  common  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  in  the  eighteenth 
century  they  gradually  disappeared. 
Dr.  Charles  Smith,  in  his  history 
The  Slate  of  the  County  and  City  of 
Cork,  which  was  ready  for  public- 
ation in  November  1749,  writes  of 
the  Capercaillie  :  '  ...  called  in  Ire- 
land Cock  of  the  Wood:  Its  bigness  is 
near  to  a  Turkey...  The  bird  is  not 
found  in  England  and  now  rarely 
in  Ireland  since  our  woods  have  been 
destroyed.  The  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed.  '  "Though  coileuchfeudha 
is  not  explained  as  'capercailye'  in 
any  dictionary,  and  though  Dinneen 
and  McKenna  give  it  as  a  name 
both  for  the  '  pheasant  '  (phusiunus) 
and  the  'woodcock  '  (seolopa.r  rusli- 
cu/a),il  would  nevertheless  seem  like- 
ly that  the  capercailye  is  the  bird 
meant  in  the  late  12th  century  poem 
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VII,  q.  21  (and  also  in  the  12th-cent. 
MS,  LL  145b  16  cailig  fheda  (nom. 
pi.)    man    (id    ngluair).    First,    the 
common   word  for    'woodcock'   is 
creabhar  (cf.  e.g.  Bealoideas,  X,  138, 
11.  5-8,  for  an  example  of  its  use  in 
Kerry    today ;    it   is    spelt    cruowr 
and  defined  as  '  a  woodcock  '  by  the 
ISth-cent.     medical     writer     John 
Keogh    in    his    Zoologia)  ;    and    it 
could  well  be  that  the  explanation 
of  coileach  feadha  as  'woodcock  '  is 
the    result    of    literal    translation. 
Next,   the   explanation    of  coileach 
feadha  as  '  pheasant  '  certainly  can- 
not hold  for  a  12th  century  poem. 
For"Giraldus  in  the  12th  century", 
write  Ussher  and  Warren  (The  Birds 
of  Ireland,  1900),  "  and  Higden,  in 
the  14th  century,  mention  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pheasant  from  Ireland 
in  their  times."  '  There  is  no  ment- 
ion of  the  Pheasant  in  Ireland  till 
1589",  writes  Fr.  Kennedy,  Studies, 
1.  c.    p.  250.    These  statements  are 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
15th  century  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  no  recognized  Irish  equi- 
valent for  Latin  phasianus  '  a  pheas- 
ant '.    For  in  the  translation  (made 
perhaps  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
15th  century  —  contained  in  late- 
15th-century    manuscripts)    of    the 
Regimen  Sanitatis  of  Magninus  Me- 
diolanensis    (ed.    6    Geithearnaigh, 
Vol.    Ill,   1.    6525)    fasianorum    '  of 
pheasants  '  has  been  represented   by 
an  obvious  borrowing  from  the  Latin 
in  uigi  na  cearc  7  uigi  fusiana,  trans- 
lating ova  gallinarum  &  fasianorum. 
When  the  capercailye   disappeared 
it  may  well  be,  however,  that  the 
name  coileach  feadha  was  genuinely 
applied  to  the  pheasant  (Keogh,  I.e., 
gives    cuelagh-fa    as    the    Irish    for 
'pheasant'),     and     Fr.     McGrath 
has  doubtless   righty  translated  an 
creabhar,  an  c[h]earc  f[h]raoich,  an 


cuileach  feadha  as  "  the  woodcock, 
the  grouse,  the  pheasant",  in  his 
edition  of  H.  O'Sullivan's  Diary, 
13.  xi.  1828.] 

coimbinn  :  a  c[h]oimhbinn  LXVIII 
83  '(music)  as  tuneful  as  that'. 
[From    comh    +    6 inn.] 

coimh-cheangal  :  do  chornoibh 
coim[h]cheangoil  note  to  XXIII  72b 
'  of  drinking-horns  provided  with 
bands  '  (?).  [Under  com-chengal  in 
Contrib.  Meyer  quotes  cliab-inar 
cona  chomchenglaib  di  chressaib  7 
chirclaib  7  corrtharaib  and  suggests 
the  meaning  'appendages'.  The 
phrase  might  be  translated  '  a  body 
tunic  with  its  bands  of  belts,  circles, 
and  fringes  '.]  Cf.  ceangaltach. 

coimhdine  :  m'dosa  [readm'dos  ?]  cum- 
tha  agus  coimhdine  VI  33 '  my  comp- 
anions and  coevals  '.  [From  comh  + 
dine    'a  generation'.] 

coimhead '  guarding,  keeping',  hence  : 
1°  coim[h]ed  LIX  1  'a  garrison  '  — 
cf.  coimhead  'a  garrison  '  FFE,  III 
5348  ;  2°  coimhed  LIX  8  'a  case  ' 
(for  a  club)  ',  —  cf.  comet,  a  case 
for  a  timpdn,  AS  4799.  See  also  cul- 
choimhead. 

coimh-fhearrdha,  coimh-fhiochdha, 
coimh-fhial,  coimh-gheal,  coimh- 
neart.    see    under   comh-. 

coimh-sheinm  [from  comh-\-seinm 
'playing  (music)']:  a  gcoim\h)- 
s[h]einm  XLV  12  has  been  trans- 
lated '  when  men  played  together  '. 

coimh-threan   see  under  corah-. 

coimse  :  don  6g  inneallta  chuimsi 
•  (:  righ-shoillsi)  LXIII  31  'to  the 
ready  able  warrior '.  [Coimse, 
{cuimse)  is  the  participle  (and  in 
some  instances  perhaps  Mid.  Ir. 
gen.  sg.  of  the  v.  n.)  of  O.  I.  con- 
midethar  '  arranges,  rules,  has  power 
(over)  '.  Its  best-attested  meaning  is 
1  meet,  fit,  suitable  '  (Contrib.  s.v. 
comse)  ;  but  modern  cumus  '  power  ', 
and  the  second  meaning  of  coim- 
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seach  infra,  suggest  that  it  could 
also  mean  'able,  powerful  '.] 
coimseach.    1°    '  moderate  '     (as    in 
Dind.   IV,  p.  92,  1.  17,  coimsech  a 
hiiacht  is  a  tess  '  temperate  its  heat 
and    cold  ')  :    nir    choimseach  ...    a 
mbai    toirrseach    XXIII    164     'not 
moderate    (in  numbers)    ...  '     'not 
few...  '  ;  rinne  nir  chuimseach  a  ciall 
XXIV  60   'her  intention  in  regard 
to  us  was  violent  (i.e.  immoderate)  '  ; 
na    fir    nar    chuimseach    ciaila    [  = 
ciallda]  LXVIII  85    'the  men  who 
were  not  moderate  and  sensible  '  (a 
more  probable  translation  than  that 
of    the    text).     2°    '  powerful  '    (cf. 
end   of    the  coimse  entry  supra,  ; 
ger     chuimseach     iad     a     ccathaibh 
LXVIII    51      'though    they    were 
powerful  in  battles  '. 
coincheann  (gen.  pi.)  see  caoinche. 
coingir  chatha  XXXVI  40   'a  pair 
for  battle  '   (consisting   of   a   spear 
and  sword).  [Cf.  cuingir  ' ...  a  couple 
...    a   pair ',    Eg.  ;     coingir   dhamh, 
Maundeville     §    238  ;    an    chuingir 
gheal,  referring  to  a  married  couple, 
6  Bruadair,  Vol.  II,  p.  96,  poem  xn, 
st.  93.] 
coingleacach  XXXV  42  close-fought 
(of  a  battle).  [Cf.  congleic  '  quarrell- 
ing',      conglecach     'quarrelsome', 
Contrib.]. 
coiune  '   a  meeting  '.  See  note  supra 
p.  161,  1.  18,  on  the  substitution  of 
a  ccoinne   '  against  '  for  dochum  in 
I.XVI   10c. 
coinneamli  XXXVI  38   'a  band  of 
warriors  in  need  of  entertainment  ' ; 
XLIX41  '  quartered  soldiers  '.  The 
coinneamh    in     XIV     22     includes 
hounds,  and  attendant  women  and 
men,  as  well  as  the  warriors.    In  IV 
I  l  he  text  is  doubtful  :  the  emendat- 
ion, Pt.  I,  p.  lxi,  makes  coinneamh  a 
niasc.    o-slem  ;    it    seems    really    to 
have    been    a    fern,    a-stem  —    cf. 
coindem,       Contrib.  ;       coinneamh, 


Dioghluim.  [Elizabethan  English 
coigne,  '  food  and  entertainment 
exacted  by  the  Irish  chiefs  for  their 
attendants  ',  is  from  the  related  v.  n. 
coinnmheadh.] 

coinnleoir    XII   29   candlebearer,    the 
servant   to  hold  a   candle. 

coinnsgleo  see  cuinnsgleo. 

coinntinneach   LXI  I   37  contentious, 
quarrelsome. 

coiriughadh  '  act  of  blaming  '  :  teid 
(I ia  choir iug[h]adh  mun  ccath  XXXIX 
76  '  he  goes  to  receive  the  blame  of 
the  fight  '  ( ?).  [Cf.  da  choiriughadh 
'  finding  fault  with  him  ',  Stair  an 
Bhiobla  (Ua  Ceallaigh)  (ed.  M.  Ni 
Mhuirgheasa)  III,  p.  Ill,  1.  7  ; 
ni  dot  choiriucchadh,  a  De,  '  not 
finding  fault  with  Thee,  O  God  ', 
ZCP,  VII,  269,  q.  11.] 

coirpthe  note  to  XI  14a  born  of  in- 
cest (?).  [Coirbthe  (coirpthe)  is  past 
part,  of  corbaim  '  I  pollute,  defile  '. 
The  v.  n.  corbadh  seems  to  mean 
'  incest  '  in  FFE,  II,  1.  3341,  p.  214.] 

coitcheann  see  coidcheann. 

col  see  under  its  gen.  sg.  cuil. 

colamha  '  column,  pillar  '  :  nom.  pi. 
form  used  as  verbal  object  colamh- 
ain  teanna  Teamhrach  XXXIX 
30  ;  ar  cholamhnaibh  na  Teamhrach 
XXXIX  76.  Adjectival  derivative 
colamhnach  in  a  mhic  c  ho lamhnaigh 
Theamhra  (addressing  Caoilte)  LXI  I 
31,  and  ag  cur  air  b[h]ar  ccolamhnach 
LXVI  22  (the  cohunhnaigh  here  are 
Cumhall's  slayers).  ["  The  quasi- 
tribal  name  Colomain  na  Temra(ch)" 
according  to  Prof.  Eleanor  Knott, 
Eriu,  XIV,  144-145,  normally  re- 
fers to  "  Luciigni  Temra,  a  warrior- 
tribe,  classed  by  the  genealogists  as 
aithech-thuatha,  and  Fir  Bolg,  and 
reputed  to  be  the  slayers  of  Cathair 
Mar  and   Finn  son  of  Cunudl".] 

colbha  1°  side,  edge.  [Classical  .Mod. 
Ir.  re  colbha  cuain,  Studies,  1937, 
p.   126,  q.  28  ;  Spoken  Galway  Ir. 
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ag  colbha  criathraigh  '  to  the  edge 
of  a  bog  ',  Loinnir  Mac  L.,  ed.  S. 
Mac  Giollarnath,  p.  69,  1.  18  :  cf.  ib. 
p.  70,  1.  2  ;  ar  cholbha  an  tsleibhe, 
Peadar  Chois  Fhairrge,  ed.  S.  Mac 
Giollarnath,  p.  148,  1.  27  :  cf.  ib. 
p.  56,  1.  1  ;  p.  60,  1.  29  ;  p.  65,  1.  13, 
1.  31  ;  p.  69,  1.  31  ;  p.  133,  1.  26  ; 
colbh[a]  uachtair  an  bhaid  (=  the 
top  side  of  the  boat)  0  Maille,  An 
Beal  Beo,  82,  1.  7  ;  in  Donegal  Irish 
a'  mear  colbha  is  opposed  to  a'  da 
mhear  lair  ('the  two  middle  fing- 
ers '),  Maire,  Nuair  a  Bhi  Me  6g, 
pp.  69-70,  and  mear  colbha  na  laimhe 
deise  is  used  for  beckoning,  ib.  226.] 
Hence  ar  colbha  chloinne  Morna 
LXVIII  30  '  on  the  side  of  CI.  M.  ' 
(i.e.  on  their  side  in  battle).  2°  a 
seat,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  ledge 
or  bench  attached  to  the  inside  wall 
of  a  house  :  guests  in  a  siodh  sit  on 
a  crystalline  colbha  XVII  63  (ar  in 
gcolbha  ngloinidhe)  ;  in  a  magic  house 
of  torment  the  visitors  being  torm- 
ented sit  on  a  hard  colbha  (ar  in  gcol- 
bha gcruaidh)  XIII  25,  which  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  iron 
colbha  mentioned  soon  after  (ar  in 
gcolbha  n-iarnoidhe  XIII  27.)  [A 
colbha  has  a  pillar  at  its  corner, 
LL  306  b  1,  cited  s.v.  colba, Contrib.  ; 
there  are  more  than  one  in  a  house, 
and  harps  are  kept  in  their  corners 
AS  7194  ;  guests  having  entered 
a  house  sit  on  a  '  music-co/Wia  '  (ar 
colba  chiuil)  AS  5058,  5527,  5667  ; 
the  colbha  may  be  of  wood  (Mac 
Conglinne,  97,  1)  ;  Caoilte,  to  hold  a 
spear-head  steady,  sticks  it  in  the 
firm  colbha  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was,  AS  4902-3.] 

[colg  the  coarse  fibres  of  flax,  see  under 
barrach.] 

coll  hazel  see  miodh  cuill. 

[coll  one-eyed  see  goll.J 

com  to  see  dochum. 

com   cnarnha    literally        a  waist  of 


bone  '  :  atd  agam  c.  en.  XXXV  4 
'  I  am  a  mere  mass  of  bones  '  (owing 
to  starvation).  [Cf.  cuim  chndma 
uili  in  trior  sin,  T.  Br.  Da  D.,  ed. 
Knott,  925,  '  those  three  are  wholly 
waists  of  bone  ',  referring  to  monst- 
ers whose  food  was  visible  as  it 
passed  through  their  bodies,  meaning 
apparently  that  they  were  flesh- 
less,  though  Gwynn,  relying  on  the 
gloss.,  .1.  cen  alt  intib,  rather  than 
on  the  context,  suggests  that"  their 
frames  were  all  of  solid  bone,  with 
no  joints  to  leave  an  opening  to  an 
enemy's  spear",  Hermathena,  1933, 
xlviii,  p.  151.] 

comach  (gen.  sg.  an  c[h]omaigh  XXV 
70) '  battle  '.  [Literally  '  smashing  '  : 
see  com-bach,  Contrib.] 

comb.-  1°  'equally,  so,  as  '  (common 
meanings).  2°  '  wholly  '.  [Cf .  Bar- 
dic Syntactical  Tracts  (McKenna), 
p.  41  (MS  24  P  8, p.  242),  where  a  pi. 
form  coimhgheala  isexplained  by  the 
phrase  6  bheith  geal  uile  dhoibh,  6 
mhullach  go  talmhain  —  contrasted 
with  another  meaning  (6  bheith 
cosmhuil  re  cheile  dhoibh,  doubtless 
the  meanings  numbered  1  in  this 
entry),  where  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances pi.  form,  is  not  allowed 
(cf.  McKenna's  text,  p.  41,  MS  C  ii  3, 
p.  7  b,  1.  30).]  In  com[h]c[h\osm[h]ail 
IV  52,  comhehrodha  VI  6,  coimh- 
fhearrdha  XXXIX  57,  coim[h\fhial 
XLII  76,  coim[h]fhiochdha  XXIX 
60,  a  chuirp  choimhghil  XXXIX  71, 
comhldn  XLII  I  33,  coimhthren 
(sic  leg.)  LXII  120,  the  comh- 
doubtless  has  its  second  meaning, 
merely  intensifying  cosmhail  '  seem- 
ly ',  crodha '  valiant  \feardha  '  man- 
ly',  fial  'generous',  fiochdha 
'fierce',  geal  'white',  Ian  'per- 
fect, complete  ',  and  trean  '  strong  '. 
In  I  17  co  comhnart  means  very 
violently, and  in  XLVII  12  coim[h  - 
neart  (recte  comhnart  :  mac)  means 
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very  strong,  though  in  XLYII  21 
coimhneart  used  of  a  lottery  seems 
to  mean  equally-strong,  equal,  fair, 
just.  [For  the  palatal  n  cf.  co  com- 
nert  AS  4905.]  In  I  36  issiii  chorah- 
nart  has  been  translated  in  equal 
fight.  See  also  coimbinn,  coimh- 
cheangal.  coimhdhine,  coimh- 
sheinm,  and  the  words  immedia- 
tely following  this  entry. 

comh-choisgim  *  I  check,  restrain  '  : 
.Mid.  Ir.  pret.  pass,  dar  comhc[h]- 
oiscsiot  (leg.  -sit)  II  23  (altered  to  an 
active  3d  sg.  ler  chomhchoisg  LXVI 
33,  35). 

comh-chosmhail,  comh-chrodha, 
see  under  comh-. 

comh-dhal  (fern.:  IGT,  II,  149)  'an 
assembly  '  :  gen.  sg.  com[h]dhdlu 
LXII  76  used  as  an  epithet  of  warr- 
iors. Comhdhdl  in  XXIII  147  [i]sa 
[g\com[h]dhdl  (  :  lamh)  has  masc. 
declension  and  seems  to  mean 
'battle':  cf.  masc.  ddl  (IGT,  II, 
38),  a  byform  of  fern,  ddl  (ib.  149). 
In  X15  ad  chomlidhdil  clearly  means 
'  to  meet  thee  '  in  the  sense  of  '  op- 
posing thee  '  (in  battle). 

comh-f[h]aitcheas  XL IX  36  equal 
fear  (?).  [From  comh  +  faitcheas 
'  fear  '  ?]. 

comh-fhlaith  (comh  +  flaith  '  king- 
ship ')  :  gen.  sg.  comhjhlatha  used 
adjectivally  XXXIX  59  '  of  equal 
kingship,  equally  princely  '. 

comhgha  protection  XXII  6c,  8d, 
notes. 

comh-ghar  "  proximity  '  :  meaning 
doubtful  in  </  gcomhg[h]ur  XXII 1 
IN'. id   note. 

comh-labhra  literally  '  a  speaking 
together  '  (from  comh  +  labhra 
'speech')  occurs  in  XIII  28, 
where  the  better  reading  is  that  of 
the  LL  version,  RC  VII  298,  1.  138, 
nir  chuibde  ciar  chomlabra,  meaning 
apparently  '  it  was  not  harmonious 
though  it   was  a  joint  utterance  '. 


comh-lan  see  under  comh-. 

comhlann  (=  fight,  battle  XXXIX  42, 
etc.)  see  also  under  forlann. 

comh-nart  see  under  comh-. 

comhra  4  31a  (dat.  sg.  -aidh  V  30d) 
'  a  (small)  box  for  holding  gold  '. 
[Often"  the  hollow  of  the  boss"  of 
a  shield,  AS  1645  note  (cf.  Tain,  p. 
358,  n.  3),  in  which  precious  objects, 
casting  stones,  etc.,  used  to  be 
kept.  In  Tain  3739  it  seems  to  mean 
the  boss  itself.] 

comhxag(in  a  ccomhrac  121)  'union, 
living  together  '   (of  married  life). 

com[hJramhach  XXXV  58a  note 
triumphant,  victorious  (see  XYIII 
18c  note). 

com[h]-t[hjrom  com[h]loinn  LXII 
74  fairness  of  combat,  evenly- 
matched  battle. 

commaith  (comh  +  maith  '  good  ')  : 
used  as  substantive  commaith  einigh 
Finn  XLI  20  '  nobility  equal  to 
that  of  Fionn  '  ;  commaith  mo 
chinn-si  LXII  10  '  a  head  as  good 
as    mine  '. 

commoradh  act  of  convening :  (re- 
ferring to  a  hunt)  XXXII  6  to  hold. 

conach  '  good  fortune,  wealth  '  :  a 
condch  cloinne  XXXVI  17  'her 
good  fortune  in  respect  of  children  ', 
in  condch  fiadhaigh  XV  9  '  good 
fortune  in  the  chase  '.  An  adjectival 
form  conaich  occurs  in  go  condich 
XXII  25  "richly,  bountifully  '.  [Cf. 
nias  condichi  glossing  felicior,  Stok- 
es, A  Med.  Tract  on  Deck,  1128. 
Xevertheless  such  uses  of  condich, 
justifiable  only  if  it  were  an  /'- 
stem  adjective,  are  disapproved  of 
by  the  authors  of  one  of  the  Bardic 
Syntactical  Tracts  published  by  Fr. 
McKenna  (p.  42  —  L  iv  1,  laa, 
1.  15)  on  the  grounds  that  condich  is 
really  the  genitive  of  the  substan- 
tive   condch. 

conamhail    V  21  houndlike. 

conas  XXIV  73   'attack  ' ;  ba  cuairt 
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chonuis  XLVIII  24  '  it  was  a  fight- 
ing visit  '.  [Cf.  Tain  ;  Addenda  to 
Contrib.  ;  Fianlaoithe.] 

conchar  (usually  conchair,  but  cf. 
conchar,  Meyer,  Tec.  Cormaic,  p.  22 
1.  28,  where  some  late  MSS  have 
conchair).  1°  In  contexts  where 
hounds  or  hunting  are  referred  to  : 
conchaire,  superlative,  IT,  III,  290, 
406  (=  Coir  Anmann  §§  5,  284); 
concairecht,  abstract  noun,  RC,  XV, 
421  ■ —  in  an  addition  to  this  RC 
passage  (contained  in  RIA  MS  B  iii 
1,  29r,  11.  21-22)  fri  searnadh  saoir- 
shealga  corresponds  to  the  published 
fri  concairecht)  —  ;  neamhchonchuire, 
neg.  superlative,  Feis  T.  Chonain, 
ed.  Joynt,  1.  427  ;  conchar  (the  r 
should  probably  be  broad)  TD, 
poem  11,  q.  16.  These  examples 
therefore  point  towards  an  original 
conchar  (conchair)  meaning  '  fond 
of  hounds,  good  at  hunting  '  (for 
the  suffix  -car,  -cair,  see  Contrib. 
s.  v.  car).  2°  At  least  in  Early 
Modern  Irish  the  word  is  used  out- 
side hound-contexts  as  a  vague 
epithet  of  praise  :  see  two  16th- 
cent.  examples  cited  in  Danfhocail, 
p.  104,  and  a  17th-cent.  example 
cited  ib.  p.  115  (in  praise  of  a 
family,  a  man's  knee,  and  a  man). 
In  conchair  a  chridhe  mun  cceol, 
RIA  MS  23  C  18,  p.  75,  1.  11,  in  a 
poem  by  the  13th  cent.  Muireadhach 
Albanach  6  Dalaigh,  the  adj.  de- 
scribes the  attitude  of  a  man's 
heart  towards  music.  In  Duan.  Finn 
XLVII  39  (12th  cent.)  conchar,  ap- 
plied to  Cormac,  perhaps  still  re- 
tains some  of  the  definiteness  of 
the  meanings  '  fond  of  hounds,  good 
at  hunting  '. 
?  concharaidh  XIV  28  (perhaps  for 
a  gen.  pi.  chon  followed  by  ace. 
charaidh   '    a  haunch,  thigh  '). 

conghair    XXIII    153    a    calling    to- 
gether, a  summoning,  an  assembly. 


[See  Ir.  Syll.  Po.,  pp.  31,  32,  where 
cnoc  na  gconghdr,  and  sgeach  na 
conghdra  which  used  to  grow  on  it, 
are  described  as  ait  c[h]omhdhdla  '  an 
assembly  place  '.  The  word  looks 
like  a  compound  of  cii  '  hound  '  and 
gdir  'cry',  but  the  meaning  here 
suggests  confusion  with  comh-com- 
pounds  of  gdir.]  conghaireach 
'noisy':  conairt  c[h]onghdireach 
XIV  27,00  conghaireach  (of  warriors 
marching)  XXXV  27.  [Cf.  congdir- 
eacha,  pi.  (qualifying  sea-waves), 
Madra  Maol,  RIA  MS  23  L  15,  p. 
67,  1.  3  ;  conghaireach  (of  a  river- 
mouth),  Tor.  Taise  Taoibhghile, 
RIA  MS  A  v  2,  14b,  1.  3.] 

congnamh  '  help  '  :  on  its  pronunc- 
iation as  ciinamh  see  supra  p.  127, 
1.  28  of  footnote. 

connailbhe  '  affection,  friendship  ' 
(cf.  condalbe,  Contrib.)  :  ar  ch.  II 
28  probably  means  'out  of  affect- 
ion '  ;  do-gnit  connailbhe  XLIX  32 
'  they  make  peace  '. 

conuall  (obj.  of  the  verb)  V  3  hound- 
cry,  baying  (cf.  infra  the  pi.  Qalla). 

cor.  [There  is  a  variant  car  —  ga  char 
(  :  damh)  '  putting  it  ',  RIA  MS  Bk. 
of  Fermoy,  195,  col.  2,  1.  19  ;  car 
sidh  (  :  bladh)  'imposing  peace  ',  1. 
171  of  Tadhg  mac  Daire  Mhic 
Bhruaideadha's  Mor  atd  ;  spoken 
Galway  Irish  ni  raibh  cor  sa  ngaoith 
na  car  san  aer '  not  a  stir  in  the  wind 
nor  a  movement  in  the  air  ',  0 
Neachtain,  Ceadtach,  p.  17,  §  41. 
For  car  =  cor  in  Tyrone  today  see 
note  to  LX  12c  supra].  The  meanings 
are  '  throwing,  putting,  a  twist,  a 
stirring,  a  tune,  an  undertaking  or 
solemn  promise ',  etc.  1°  tug  car  go 
dian  di  LX  12  'sharply  gave  her 
a  twist  '.  2°  pi.  cuir  is  puirl  LVII 
9  '  tunes  and  melodies  '  (cf.  SG 
277,  1.  10,  —  278,  1.  24,  where  cuir, 
puirt,  and  cuislenna,  are  referred 
to  as  harp-melodies).    3°  gen.    sg. 
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cuir  used  adjectivally  (cf.  TD)  : 
ch'ilin  cuir  XXXVIII  18  'casting 
javelin  '  ;  cleas  cuir  XL  I  1  'jerking 
trick  '  (cf.  supra  p.  95)  ;  in  chlia- 
bhdin  chair  XLI  13  'the  jerking 
(or  'setting  ')  crib  '(see  cliabhan) 
(cf.,  of  snares  (suilini)  for  rab- 
bits, iad  curtha  aige,  i.e.,  'set, 
placed  in  position  ',  M.  6Siiilleabh- 
ain,  Fiche  Blian,  173).  4°  pi.  cuir 
agus  rdtha  LXV  3b  note,  literally 
'  solemn  promises  and  sureties  '  (cf. 
Binchy,  Crith  Gablach,  pp.  81,  102). 
5°  cor  nach  +  fut.  verb  LXVI  31 
'so  that  ...  not'  (cf.  ar  cor  nach 
mothoc\h]ur  an  disgailead  '  so  that 
the  digestion  will  not  be  noticed  ', 
Regimen  ...  Magnini  Mediolanensis 
(ed.  6  Ceithearnaigh),  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  92,  1.  8978). 

cora  (gen.  sg.  coradh  LXII  139)  '  a 
choir  '.  [See  n.  sg.  an  chora,  gen.  sg. 
na  coradh  BNE  ;  d.  sg.  san  chora  id  h, 
Mac  Aingil,  Scathan,  243,  I.  4  ; 
d.  sg.  i  coraid  Ola  Find,  Annals  of 
Conn.,  p.  82,  A.  D.  1244,  §  11.  For 
the  full  declension  of  cora  (na  [g]cleir- 
ech),  gen.  -adh,  dat.,  -aidh,  etc.,  see 
IGT,  II,  §  7.  Cf.  FFE,  III,  3111  ; 
Flight,  p.  180,  1.  16,  p.  184,  1.  11  ; 
Desiderius]. 

[cornaire  hornblower,  supra  p.  191, 
1.  13.] 

corr  lo  III  5,  XLII  91,  XLVIII  35, 
(of  hills)  ;  LVIII  6,  LXVI  70  (of 
helmets)  ;  LXII  I  9  (of  a  diadem)  ; 
XVII  30,  XVIII  20,  XLIII  5,  13, 
L  80,  LIV  23,  (of  spears)  ;  XX  37, 
XXXIX  82,  (of  swords)  ;  XVI  15 
(of  an  eye)  ;  XXIX  2  (of  the  hulls 
of  ships)  [Cf.  RIA  MS.  Bk.  of  Ferm- 
oy,  p.  219,  col.  2, 1.  30,  where  a  drop 
of  thick  milk  resting  on  the  finger- 
nail is  described  as  leathern  this  7 
corr  t[h]uas]:  'pointed,  jutting, 
upstanding,  swelling,  bulging  '.  2° 
LXIV  37  (of  an  other-world  being) 
'  outstanding,    strange,    odd  '    (cf. 


in  chorr-imirchi  'the  strange  —  or 
'  peculiar  '  drove  '   mentioned 

supra  p.  18,  1.  42.  [See  Measgra,  II,' 
where  Prof.  O'Rahilly  has  shown 
that  the  basic  meaning  of  corr  is 
"  terminating  in  a  projection,  wheth- 
er angular  or  rounded".  Don  Philip 
O'Sullevan  Beare,  in  whose  day  the 
word  was  still  in  common  use  in  the 
literature,  translates  Corr-sliab  as 
praeceps  mons  [ '  steep  mountain  '] 
on  p.  164  of  his  Historiae  Cathol- 
icae  Compendium.  The  word  corr- 
chndmhach  is  used  today  in  West 
Galway  to  indicate  a  cow  with  pro- 
minent bones  (see  Eigse,  IV,  216).] 

corraighe  act  of  moving,  stirring 
(TBG)  :  XX  107a  (Corrigendum  in- 
fra) emotion,  moving  (to  sorrow).  [  It 
means  moving  to  anger,  Dan  D6, 
xiii,  7b.] 

corr-bholg  crane-bag  :  see  Index  of 
Heroes,  infra. 

corranaibh  iarnoighe  (dat.  pi.) 
XIII  24  iron  hinge-hooks  (upon 
which  the  door  was  hung).  [The 
older  LL  version  of  the  poem,  RC, 
VII,  296,  reads  de  baccanaib  iarnaide. 
This  word  baccdn,  which  (like 
corrdn)  is  used  of  various  kinds  of 
hooked  objects,  includes  among  its 
meanings  'the  hinge  of  a  door' 
(O'Br.).  In  Kerry  today  the  bacdn 
'  hinge-hook  '  is  distinguished  from 
the  tuisle,  or  part  of  the  hinge  which 
is  attached  to  the  door-valve  and 
hung  upon  the  bacdn]. 

cothughadh.  1°  intransitive  XXI 
2")  (an  alternative  to  teitheadh 
'flying  ')  'to  stand  fast,  to  remain 
steady  '  (cf.  similar  apparently  in- 
transitive use,  Cath  Cath.  57(.»!>). 
2°  transitive  colhaighis  C.  C.  maicne 
Mhdrna  XXXV  .S6'C.  C.  supported 
the  family  of  Morna  \  meaning  pro- 
bably that  he  supplied  them  with 
food,  arms,  and  other  things  necess- 
ary for  military  life    (cf.  cothugh- 
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adh  meaning  '  to  supply  with  food, 
to  feed  ',  in  modern  spoken  Irish). 
[In  Cath  Cath.  5720,  cothughadh 
(in  ro  cot[h]aig  iaram  in  n-imairec 
ina  hinad  '  he  maintained  the  battle 
in  its  place  ')  seems  to  be  a  synonym 
of  congbail  (5725)  used  in  a  simi- 
lar phrase.] 

crann  XXXV  113  a  frame  (for  wind- 
ing unbleached  linen  thread).  [Gf. 
Connacht  "  ...  cuirfidh  si  an  snath 
ar  an  gcrois  lin  —  sin  e  an  crann 
tochrais...",  Peadar  Ghois  Fhairrge, 
p.  -57,  I.  17.  For  Ulster  crann  toch- 
■ardlai,  see  note  to  XXXV  113a,  b. 
For  Munster  crann  sndith  ghlais, 
see  same  note]. 

crann-chu  a  marten  see  toghan. 

crannog  LXVI  68,  part  of  a  helmet, 
perhaps  its  peak. 

creapailti  LXII  45  fettered,  creap- 
all  LXIII  23,  25,  '  fettering,  act  of 
fettering  '. 

creidim  do.  1°  '  I  believe  in,  I  trust 
in  '  (as  in  XVI  30,  XXXIX  80). 
2°  '  I  yield  to  '  (as  in  ro  chreidset 
d'Osgar  XXIII  111).  [Cf.  Cath  M. 
Leana,  ed.  Jackson,  1.  191,  nach 
creidfedh  do  C[h]onn,  tr.  by  O'Curry 
that  he  would  not  submit  to  Conn". 
Again  in  the  poem  beginning  Bi  ad 
mhosgaladh,  Scott.  Gael.  St.,  IV, 
138,  cia  da  gcreidfid'7,  q.  17,  is 
answered  by  creidfid  do,  and  as 
faoi  chldonfas,  q.  18  :  the  meanings 
must  respectively  be  '  to  whom 
shall  they  yield?',  'they  shall 
yield  to  him  ',  'it  is  beneath  him 
they  shall  bow  '.  Cf.  :  dan  coir 
creideamh,  TD,  poem  xvii,  q.  21 
to  whom  homage  is  meet"  ;  dor 
c[h]reite  i  gcath,  Walsh,  Gleanings, 
109,  q.  7,  '  to  whom  one  should  yield 
in  battle  '.] 

[criadhaireadha  peasants,  supra  p. 
xlii.] 

cri[o]mnach  XLVIII  4  (recte  per- 
haps crothach :    see    note).    [Crimn- 


ach  describes  an  unpleasant  king, 
SR  941,  refers  to  some  unpleasant 
moral  quality,  ib.  3202,  and  qualif- 
ies cacht  'captivity',  ib.  3267. 
Crimneach  describes  unpleasant- 
looking  magic  horses  in  Dhd  Sgeal 
Artiiraiochta,  ed.  M.  Mhac  an  tSaoi 
2201.] 

crithir  XLIX  14  trembling  ( ?). 

crithreach  (of  weapons),  in  croithis 
in  gcraoisigh  gcrithrigh  III  19  and 
do-nid  lann  cruaidh-gher  crithreach 
XXXVI  33,  '  sparkling  '.  [For 
crithreach  '  sparkling  '  see  Contrib. 
and  TBG.  Another  meaning 
'  trembling  '  is  suggested  by  the 
occurrence  of  critreach  as  a  variant 
of  crithach  in  fot  crithach  '  a  trembl- 
ing sod  ',  Cath  Cath.  5644.] 

cro  (original  gen.  sg.  of  crii  '  blood  ') 
see  crii. 

crobhaing  'a  cluster',  often  used 
metaphorically  of  '  a  family  group  ', 
as  in  nom.  sg.  fern,  crobhaing  dhileas 
LIV  5. 

croibhneart  note  to  XXXV  120b 
strength  of  hand.  [Jousting  (giustdil 
no  iomruagadh)  at  King  Arthur's 
court  included  meabhrugh  croibh- 
nirt  agus  cleasa  goile  agus  gaisgidh, 
M.  Mhac  an  tSaoi,  Dha  Sg.  Art. 
139.  Croibhneart  is  listed  as  a  masc. 
o-stem,  IGT,  II,  11,  p.  55,  1.  18.] 

cros  (literally  '  a  cross  ')  :  tar  crois 
XXXV  16  'in  spite  of  '.  [Cf.  tar  a 
chrois  '  in  spite  of  him  ',  Cnoc  an 
Air,  ed  T.  O'Flanagan,  Trans, 
of  the  Gael.  Soc,  1808,  p.  200  (other 
ed.  T.  O  Donnchadha,  Fil.  Fiann., 
p.  71,  q.  11).  A  related  verb  occurs 
in  nach  crosan  ach  droch  nit  he 
('  quae  ...  prohibeat  mala'),  Staple- 
ton,  Catechismus  (1639),  p.  32,  1. 
16.] 

crosain.  For  examples  of  the  various 
uses  of  this  word,  originally  '  a  cross- 
bearer  ',  see  Contrib.  In  XII  25 
three  crosain  are  enumerated  among 
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the  people  of  Finn's  household,  after 
the   driiith    'jesters'.   Their  names 
are  Cleas,  Cinnm[h]ear,  and  Cuitmh- 
eadh,       'Trick,      Head-mad,      and 
Mockery  \    They  are  therefore  pro- 
bably to  be  looked  upon  as  utterers 
of  that   type   of  humorous   verse  - 
and  -  prose  medley  which  is  known 
in  Irish  literature  as  crosdntocht. 
croth  in  go  li  ccroth  XXXVII  5  has 
been  translated  as  though  it  stood 
for  the  poorly-instanced  cruth  'rud- 
dy '  (see  Contrib.).  It  more  proba- 
bly is  the  gen.  pi.  off  ru  th  '  shape  '  : 
the  phrase  would  then  mean  liter- 
ally  'with  splendour  of  shapes  '. 
crothanach  XXXV   114  (adj.)  quak- 
ing. [Cf.  crothach  '  a  shaking  ',  croth- 
aim    '  I  shake  ',  Contrib.] 
cru  blood  is  masc.  in  IGT  II  108  ;  it 
was   doubtless   neuter  in  Old  Irish. 
The  argument  for  its  being  fern,  in 
VI  27c  is  weak  (cf.  infra  s.v.  cumh- 
aidh).     gaoi    chro   (dat.   pi.  gdibh 
cro  XLVIII  15)    'spears  of  blood' 
is   used   to   indicate   the  pernicious 
effects  of  an  unhealed  wound.  [Cf. 
FM,  s.a.  1502  (p.  1264)  Donnchadh 
...  d'  ecc  do   ghdibh  cro  na  ngon  do 
radodh  fair  hi  maidhm  sleibhe  Beatha. 
These  gaoi  chro  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  though  they  were  visible  ob- 
jects, e.g.  Cath  Chriona,    SG,   I,  p. 
326,  where  out  of  Tadhg's  belly  co- 
mes urmor  a  raibe  ann  do  bhiaslaib 
ocus  dhaeluib  ocus  do  ghdib  cro  ocus 
do  each  ulc  archena  co  rabalar  ar  lar 
i  fiadnaisi  chdich  ;  also  Tain  6041-42 
gor  bo  Idna  tairchlassu  7  cittrigi   in 
talman    da    fhulib    1    da  gaeib  cro. 
The  phrase  is  often  used  metaphoric- 
ally, e.g.  PB,   10,  6,  do  ghaoibh  cro 
na  seanlocht  sin  ;  nom.  sg.  AS  3815, 
gai  chrd  na  genmnaidechlu"  the  per- 
nicious  effects   of   continence"    (C 
Grady).    For  further  instances  of  the 
phrase  see  under  gue  in  TBG  ;  AS  ; 
Tain.] 


cruaddal  (gen.  sg.  cruaddla  VI  26  ; 
gen.  pi.  na  gcruadhdhdl  XV  10)  '  a 
strait  ;  difficult  circumstances  '. 
[From  cruaidh  'hard  '  +  ddl  'state 
of  affairs  '.] 
?  cruinn-c[h]eartach  IV  24  accurate 
as  regards  justice  (?).  [From  cruinn 
'accurate'  +  ceart  'justice ',  with 
the  adjectival  ending  -achl] 

[cruitire  harper  :  for  his  status  see  p. 
191   supra.] 

cruth  '  shape  '  see  supra  its  gen.  pi. 
croth.  cruthach  literally  'shape- 
ly '  :  go  cruthach  XXIII  18  (of 
playing  a  harp)  'beautifully,  ex- 
cellently '.cruthdha  :  lan-chruthdha 
XIV  5  'right  shapely,  very  com- 
ely '. 

cu  (crann-chu)  see  under  toghan  a 
marten. 

cuach  see   Breac-chuach. 

cuach-s[h]rann  III  17  'hollow 
snore  '  ( ?).  [Cf.  ciiachda  '  cupshaped, 
hollow  ',  Contrib.] 

cuairt  '  a  circuit,  a  visit  ',  hence  '  a  vis- 
it (or  '  expedition  ')  of  enquiry  '  (as 
in  do  chur  ciiarta  LL"  10579  ;  cuiri 
cuaird,  etc.,  Contrib.)  :  ag  cur  eiiart 
XL  1 1  2  'making  expeditions  of  en- 
quiry '. 

cuasan  XV  3,  6,  10,  a  hollow,  a  cavity 
(in  a  tree). 

cubhar  'foam  '  :  on  its  pronunciation 
as  cur,  or  cor,  see  note  on  LXIII  5b. 

cuil  (d.  sg.  fem.)  X  16,  LXII  149 
corner. 

cuil  XL  IX  42,  gen.  sg.  of  col  'sin', 
used  adjectivally  to  mean  '  wicked  '. 

cuimhgim  see  cumhgaim. 

cuimhneach.  1°  (with  mark  of 
length  on  first  syllable  and  riming 
with  Gldineach)  LXVIII  62  (of  a 
triumph)  '  memorable  '.  2°  LXVI1 
59  (of  a  man)  '  thoughtful  '  or  per- 
haps 'cunning  \  3°  go  c.  (of  cast- 
ing spears)  XXIV  59  'cunningly, 
skilfully  '  ( ?). 
cuimhnighim     do      '  1     remember 
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against '  and  also  '  I  remember  in  fa- 
vour of  '  (cf.DanDe,  iii, 20)  :  cuimh- 
neochad-sa  dhuit-se  sin  XXXIX 
41  ;  an  cumhain  leat  ...  do  m[h]ac 
Cumhaill  do  m\h]arb[h]adh1  L  7  (cf. 
L  10)  ;  nl  chuimhneochum  fala  ... 
dhuit   LXII  40. 

cuimse,  cuimseach,  see  coimse, 
coimseach. 

cuin    see    ge    chuin. 

cuir  (n.  pi.  and  g.  sg.  of  cor)  see  cor. 

cuirreach  (d.  pi.  fo  chnirrchib\h) 
VIII  5)  'moor,  marsh'.  [See  curr- 
ech,  Wi.  ;  corrach,  Dinneen  ;  currach, 
Amhrain  E.  R.  Ui  Shuilleabhain. 
ed.  Dinneen,  1901.  Slender  rr  is 
broadened  in  spoken  Modern  Irish.] 

cuisleanna  see  under  cor. 

cul  'back':  ar  gciil  'back,  back- 
wards '  (of  motion)  :  do  c\h]uir  sin 
mo  c[h]iall  ar  ccul  LX  2d  note 
'  that  has  upset  my  wits  '  (cf.  atd 
luirse  ar  gciil  dom  char,  Dioghluim, 
116,  q.  20)  ;  sunn  catha  ndr  cuiread\h] 
ar  gciil  LXVII  19  'a  battle  hero 
who  was  never  repelled  '  (cf.  per- 
haps chuir  se  beirt  6g-bhan  uasal  ar 
gciil  'he  killed  two  young  ladies', 
Peadar  Chois  Fhairrge,  p.  93,  1.  19). 

cul-choimhead  :  lucht  ciil-c\h]oim[h\- 
eda  VI  6   'a  rearguard  '. 

cul-sgathach  bushy-headed  (?)  :  see 
IV  56c  note. 

Cum  to  see  dochum. 

cuinnsgleo  (dat.  sg.)  XX  97  (gen. 
pi.  coinnsgleo  XVI  59)  'fight, 
battle  '.  [See  cuindscle,  Contrib.] 

?  cumhaidh.  improbably  explained 
(VI  27  note)  as  the  fern.  dat.  sg.  of 
an  uninstanced  adj.  cumhach  '  griev- 
ous '. 

cumhang  (literally  narrow,  confined) 
LXVIII  29,  102,  mean,  ungenerous. 

cumhgaim  '  I  am  able  '  :  common  in 
phrases  such  as  ni  chumhgaim  ni  dhe 
(or  dho)  '  I  am  helpless  (incapable  of 
doing  anything  effective)  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned  '  :  nochar  c[h]uimh- 


ghetor  ni  dhe  XVII  55,  nior  cum\h]- 
gadh  ni  dheissen  XXI  13d  note. 
[Ni  chumgat  snamaigi  in  talman  ni 
do,  Tain  1302  ;  noco  chumcim-sea 
ni  duit,  IT,  III,  510  ;  ni  chumgaimm 
ni  duit.  Tain  B.F.  (Byrne  and  Dill- 
on) 162  ;  7  ni  chumhgann  nech  ni 
doibh,  AS  1892  ;  cf.  nir  fhelsat  ni  di, 
AS  2178,  ni  fhetait  coin  na  daine  ni 
di  2220,  7  nir'  fhetsamar  a  bee  doib 
2137,  in  crann  sleige  nach  fetadais 
fir  \£irenn]  do  denam  is  missi  ro 
fhetfad  ni  de  4897.] 

cupa   XII   4   a  cup. 

curaidh  '  a  warrior  '  :  nom.  sg. 
'cur  III  17  ;  nom.  ace.  and  dat. 
sg.  '  curaidh  '  —  written  in  full 
nom.  XX  60b,  dat.  (  :  Ulaidh)  60c, 
nom.  (  -.Lughaidh)  87,  nom.  (  :  Lugh- 
aidh)  XL  1 1  67  —  contracted,  nom. 
(expanded  curadh,  though  hardly 
correctly,  in  the  text)  XIX  14,  dat.- 
acc.  LXVIII  100;  gen.  sg.  'cur- 
adh '  —  written  in  full,  XXIII 
76,  XXXIX  8,  LXVIII  57,  (  :  Uladh) 
IV  26,  (  :  ullamh)  XVIII  24  —  con- 
tracted, (  :  humhal)  LXII  131  ; 
gen.  sg.  '  curaidh  '  —  written  in- 
full,  XXXIX  74,  (  :  bunaidh)Ll~S. 
17  jnom.pl.  'curaidh  '  —  written 
in  full,  XLII,  1  ;  gen.  pi.  '  curadh  ' 
-  written  in  full,  LXIII  29,  42, 
(  :fir  M\h]umhan)  II  10,  (  : Lughach) 
LXVIII  24,  trior  curadh  XXXIX  40, 
deich  geed  curadh  56,  in  dis  curadh  66, 
LXIII  29,  42,  deich  gced  catharmach 
curadh  (  :  san  magh)  XXXIX  45  — 
contracted,  (  :  Uladh)  XLIV  5, 
deich  cced  curadh  XXXIX  36,  da 
c[h]ed  curadh  LXII  76, 112,  ced  cur- 
adh (  :  bunadh)  LI  I  1  (see  the  rem- 
ark on  ced  forms  at  the  end  of  this 
entry).  [The  nom.  sg.  form  in  class- 
ical Irish  (IGT,  II,  21),  as  in  the 
older  language,  is  cur.  But  the  un- 
classical  nom.  sg.  curaidh  has  a 
parallel  in  classical  milidh  for  older 
mil  (see   infra  milidh).     Classical 
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Irish  knows  no  gen.  pi.  in  -aidh, 
therefore  in  da  dheich  cced  curaidh 
XXXIX  49  (see  note  supra  p.  94), 
comhrac  cid  cura[i]dh  (  :  cubhaidh) 
LXIII  36,  da  chid  dig  curaidh 
LXVI  16,  -aidh  may  represent  a 
nnm.  sg.  form  used  after  cedd  as  in 
present-day  spoken  Irish.  Cf.  supra 
s.v.    cead.| 

Ida  'if  '  is  normally  followed  by  the 
subj.,  but  in  da  mbiainn  'if  I  were  ' 
LXVIII  86  the  verbal  form  is  etym- 
ologically   secondary   future. 

2  da  '  two  '  :  the  initial  of  dha  '  two  ' 
may  be  permanently  lenited  even 
when  preceded  by  a  'her',  but  if 
the  initial  of  dha  is  thus  lenited  and 
a  '  her  '  precedes  it,  the  initial  of 
the  noun  which  follows  dha  is  not 
lenited  —  see  note  on  LIV  23d  (supra 
p.  120). 

dainim|h]  XLII  1  a  cause  of  grief,  a 
loss    (Eriu,    XIII,    201). 

1  dal  'distributing':  ag  dail  (dat. 
sg.)  XLIII    22. 

2  dal  'a  meeting  '  etc.  [For  its  O.I. 
declension  (rfd/fem.)  see  RIA  Diet.  ; 
for  classical  systems  (dal  masc, 
and  also  fern.)  see  IGT,  II,  38,  149]  : 
1°  dail  ace.  sg.  'assembly,  gath- 
ering ',  as  in  a  n-dondhdil  XLVII 
17,  san  dail  18.  2°  Ace.  sg.  dail 
(dal)  in  i  nddil  (nddl)  'towards  '  : 
'nar  nddil  XXIV  45,  ad  dhail  52, 
ina  nddl  XXXII  3.  3°  With  the 
meanings  'event,  state  of  affairs, 
general  circumstances  '  :  dal  (n.  sg.) 
XI. IX  2,  dal  (n.  sg.)  LXVIII  68, 
dail  (n.  sg.)  LXV  15,  ann  gach 
don-dhdil  (d.  sg.)  LXII  67.  4°  The 
meaning  is  still  vaguer  in  do  thus 
ddla  (gen.  sg.)  LXIII  56,  and  nar 
c[h]um\h]ang  dail  (g.  sg.  or  per- 
haps  n.  sf>.)  LXIII  5.  See  also 
1   dal  and  cruaddal. 

[dail  'blind',  partial  synonym  of 
cdoch,  see  supra  p.  lxxii.] 


damannta  LXVI  9  (cf.  note  supra 
p.  162)  damning  judgments,  condemn- 
ations. 

damh  'group  of  people  '  (often  'men 
of  learning  seekingentertainment  ')  ; 
for  the  gen.  pi.  damh  (in  gach  damh), 
wrongly  explained  supra,  p.  144, 
1.  9,  as  a  gen.  sg.,  see  s.v.  gach. 

damhghaire  XIV  31  stag-bellowing 
(RIA     Diet.). 

?  dana.  This  corrupt  word  has  been 
tentatively  explained  as  standing 
for  O.  I.  dano  'moreover',  etc., 
supra  p.  102,  note  on  XLIII  10. 

[daoscar-shluagh  common  people  : 
see  supra  p.  xlii,  1.  21.] 

dar  libh  XL IX  20  you  would  think. 
[Cf.  dar  lat,  dar  leat,  'you  would 
have  thought ',Dioghluim,  poem  65, 
q.  31  -  -  6  Bruadair,  vol.  II,  poem 
vii,  q.  3.] 

[da-riribh  truly  XXXV  43b  note.] 

dath  'colour  '  :  go  ndath  XXXIX  78 
'lovely,  beautiful'.  [Cf.  use  of  It 
'  splendour  '  in  go  li  '  beautiful  '. 
Cf.  also  the  adj.  data  'lovely, 
beautiful  ',  formed  from  dalh.\ 

de  'of,  from  '.  [The  classical  form  of 
the  simple  preposition  is  do  or  d'  : 
for  dod  'of  thy',  normal  before 
consonants,  the  scribe  of  Duanaire 
Finn  has  dot  in  ni  dot  c[h]aithriim 
LXII  140,  ni  dot  sgelaibh  LXVIII 
91,  doubtless  owing  to  the  unvoicing 
influence  of  the  following  c  and  s  ; 
in  instances  such  as  treas  dot  imt[h\- 
eacht  LXII  140  the  /-form,  before 
a  vowel,  is  classical.]  As  most  forms 
and  meanings  are  richly  illustrated 
under  de  in  the  RIA  Diet.,  only  the 
following  idiomatic  uses  in  the  Duan- 
aire deserve  mention  :  1°  don  do  16 
XVII  108  'one  day'.  2"  nir  fidir 
nrach  d'iinir  no  trdlh  LXI  24  'not 
one  of  them  knew  anything  of  (?) 
hours  or  divisions  of  time  '  (cf.  id 
fhiadaim  direamh  da  fhearluibh  '  I 
cannot  count    his    wonders '    PB, 
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poem  1,  q.  29).  3°  don  tsaog[h]aI  mar 
ata  me  LV  7  translated  '  my  world- 
ly plight'  (literally  'in  regard  to 
the  world  how  I  am  ').  4°  do  cheid- 
fhearaibh  see  under  cead  'first'. 
5°  An  untranslatable  de  (dhe), 
originating  perhaps  in  well-establish- 
ed meanings  such  as  '  concerning  it  ', 
'by  reason  of  it  ',  is  to  be  found  in, 
go  fior  dhe  'truly  '  XLIX  28  (fi[o)r 
dhe  XLII  10),  is  dearbh  dhe  'it  is 
certain  '  XLII  51,  ro  fdgbhadh  dhe 
VI  22,  tuitid  laochraidh  Laighean 
de  XXXIX  83,  ro  cuireadh  dhe 
XLII  52,  96,  rod-fhagb[h]adh  go 
cliste  dhe  XLII101,  Suanach  mdthair 
Fhiachra  dhe  XL  III  12,  creud  do- 
d[h]endis  riom-sa  dhe  L III  11.  5° 
For  complete  elision  of  do  '  of  ',  as 
often  in  modern  spoken  usage,  see 
supra  pp.  135  (LVIII  1),  143-144 
(LXII  165). 

deachamhan  LXII  36  'a  tithe' 
(usually   deachmhadh). 

deachraim  de  :  its  meanings  seem  to 
be  '  I  aid,  favour,  am  partial  to, 
adhere  to,  follow'  :  mona  dheachradh 
draidheacht  dhe  XVII  50  'if  magic 
had  not  aided  him  '.  [Cf.  a  met 
dechraim-se  de  Dind.  IV  142,  1.  135, 
meaning  probably  'so  much  do  I 
favour  him  '  ;  do  dheachradaois  na 
diiile  dibh,  poem  beginningLd  saoire, 
Studies,  1936,  p.  65,  'the  elements 
favoured  them,  were  gentle  towards 
them  '  ;  mairc  dec[h]ras  don  domun, 
ZCP,  VII,  498,  '  woe  for  him  who  is 
partial  to  the  world  '  ;  dechram  festa 
d'innracus,  Gearoid  Iarla,  RIA  MS 
Bk  of  Fennoy,  p.  162,  col.  2,  1.  20, 
'  let  us  henceforward  follow  virtue  ' 
—  cf.  v.  n.  dechairt,  ib.  1.  9  ;  a  v.  n. 
dechrad  dia  shlicht  LL  148  a  14,  is 
cited  RIA  Diet.,  D,  col.  199,  and 
translated  '  to  persevere  in  the  pro- 
fession of  his  family  '.] 

deacrach  hard,  distressful,  see  under 
t&om. 


deag[h]-lamhach  XVI  54  dexterous, 
expert  with  his  hands. 

dear  '  a  tear  '  :  gen.  pi.  frasa  dera 
(  irinnghera)    LVI    12. 

dearbh  '  certain,  undoubted  ',  is  used 
substantially  in  a  d[h]earbh  LXVII 
4  '  sound  information  concerning 
it  '.  See  also  deirbh-,  the  form 
taken  by  dearbh  before  a  slender 
vowel  in  compounds. 

dearg-ruathar  XLVIII  1,  39,  fierce 
onset  (literally  red  rush).  [Cf.  Tain, 
and  is  iarum  bert  in  Liath  Macha  na 
tri  dergruathra  immi  macuairt,  RC, 
III,    181.] 

dearlaigim  '  I  give,  bestow  '  :  v.  n. 
dearlacadh  mo  naoidhion  LII  4  'to 
give  my  child  up  '  (to  military  serv- 
ice?). [That  the  e  of  the  first  syll- 
able is  short  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing rimes  dearlaighthe  (  :  bheann- 
ghairthe),  Unp.  Ir.  Po.,  XXXI,  11, 
Studies,  1925,  404  ;  na  dearloicthc 
(  :  neamhdhoichte)  RIA  MS  23  L  17, 
f.  117v  ;  6  dhedrlaic  maithis  (  :fdl  re 
deacair)  6  Bruadair,  vol.  I,  p.  32, 
poem  v,  q.  13  (in  6  Bruadair's  dial- 
ect an  originally  short  ea  followed  by 
rl,  and  certain  other  consonant 
groups,  is  pronounced  as  long  a). 
Both  dearlagadh  and  dearlaghadh 
are  listed  as  permissible  forms  under 
the  heading  com[h]ardadh  in  the 
verbal  section  of  IGT,  §  56.  Rimes 
with  voiced  stops  in  Dioghluim,  and 
scribal  spellings  such  as  do  dearluig 
'  which  she  bestowed  ',  RIA  MS  Bk. 
of  Fermoy,  201,  1.  7,  suggest  that 
c-forms  (e.g.  derlaicthibh,  IGT  ex. 
1294)  represent  either  a  Mid.  Ir. 
writing  of  c  for  the  voiced  sound,  or 
a  phonetic  unvoicing  of  g  before  an 
unvoiced  consonant.  An  unvoiced 
sound  might  also  be  expected  to  have 
developed  in  final  position  dialect- 
ally  (cf.  Connacht  Pdraic  for  Pddr- 
aig),  or  analogically  under  the  in- 
fluence of   tiodhlacaim,  etc.    Dear- 
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luighim  (the  forms  with  g  for  gh 
must  he  based  on  some  analogy) 
seems  to  be  descended  from  re- 
forms (such  as  co-nderlaig[e]  '  that 
thou  grant  ',  Ml  21b7)  of  Old  Irish 
do-luigim  —  of  which  non-ro-forms 
are  dllgidh  'donate  ',  Wb  18  a  11  ; 
inti  dia  ndilgid-si,  d-a-lugub-sa 
dano  glossing  'cui  autem  aliquid 
donastis,  et  ego  '  Wb  14  d  24.  This 
verb  do-luigim  is  used  commonly 
in  the  sense  of 'forgive  '  in  the  O.  I. 
glosses,  but  doubtless  at  all  times 
had  a  literal  meaning  'give  ',  'be- 
stow ',  such  as  dearlaig(h)im  has  in 
Early  Modern  poetry.] 

dee  gods  see  the  nom.  sg.  dia. 

deigheanach  (epithet  of  a  hero) 
XXXIX  19,  perhaps  for  deigh-ein- 
each,  a  compound  of  eineach,  which 
could  mean  '  of  goodly  counten- 
ance '. 

deile  XL IX  24 churlishness,  stinginess 
(?).  [O'Cl.  deileas  i.  doicheall ; 
O'Br.  deileas  '  grudging  through 
covctousness  '.] 

deinmne  (dat.   sg.)  XXXY  85  haste. 

deirbh-fhine  XLIII  36,  literally 
'true  family',  in  legal  language 
commonly  indicates  a  group  of 
people  who  have  a  common  ancestor 
in  the  fourth  generation  :  a  father, 
sons,  grandsons,  and  great-grand- 
sons see  MacNeill,  Celtic  Ire- 
land, 118.  deirbh-shiur  'sister  '  : 
da  d[h]eirbhs[h]iur  (nom.  dual)*XLVI 
1,  claim  dd  d[h]eirb[h]s[h]eut[h]ar 
(gen.   dual)    XL VI   3. 

deireoil,  dearoil  (alternative  forms) 
wretched,  insignificant,  small,  see 
note  to  XX\  II  3b. 

deithbhir  (gen.  sg.  deithb\h\ir<)  IV  64 
'haste'  [TBG;  Unp.  Ir.  Po.  XXV 
14,  Studies,  L924,  p.  87] ;  go  deith- 
bhireach    IV    I . J    'hastily'. 

deithneas    '  speed  '  ( T1H1)  :  <ir  teinn- 
dheithnius    XVIII    9     'in    urgent 
haste  '.    [Deithneas   originally   pro- 


bably meant   'care',  being  derived 

from  O.  I.  deithiden.] 
denuimh  (v.  n.)  see  under  do-ghni. 
df|h|ulang  see  dulann. 

1  dia  '  a  god  '  :  n.  pi.  dee  (two  syll- 
ables, riming  with  fein  a)  XXXVI 
14.  An  old  g.sg.  de,  meaning  pro- 
bably 'of  the  goddess  ',  is  discussed 
supra  p. 209.  For  the  greeting  Dia  do 
bheatha  see  under  beatha. 

2  dia   'if  ',  see  XLI  19b  note. 
diabhalta  XXXV  110  devilish. 
diairmhe  XIX  7  innumerable,  count- 
less. 

?  diallaim  :  dar  d[h]iall  XVI  41  has 
been  translated  as  though  it  stood 
for  dar  ghiall  '  to  whom...  yielded  '. 

diamhair  (adj.)  '  secret,  mysterious  '. 
It  is  used  substantially  in  fa  dhiamh- 
air  LX  19,  which  means  perhaps 
'regarded  with  dread  '.  [Cf.  spoken 
Kerry  diamhaireacht  (referring  to 
dread  of  ghosts),  M.  6  Suileabhain, 
Fiche  Blian,  p.  145,  1.  24.] 

dicheall.  1°  'negligence',  as  in  gan 
dicheall  XXII  56,  a  d\h]ithioll  L  5. 
2°    '  diligence  ',   as   in   go   ndichioll 

XXIII  217 

di-cheillidh  see  neimh-cheillidh. 

?  digheann  LXIII  61. 

dile.  1°  'flood  ',  etc.  :  gen.  sg.  dil- 
runn  L1X  6  'of  the  sea  '.  2°  LTsed 
adjectivally  the  gen.  sg.  dileann 
seems  to  mean  something  like  '  huge, 
mighty  ',  as  in  dair  dilionn  note  to 

XXIV  46;  brath  dilionn  note  to 
XX  IV  72  ;do  dhamh  dilionn  LXVIU 

10.  [Cf.  a  mbarr  dharach  dilinde  IGT, 

11,  §  145,  ex.  1949;  damh  dileann 
Dioghluim.  112,  11,  and  AS  850; 
6s  chnoc  dilinne  Dan  De,  xxiv,  19.] 

dileas  guilty  see  diolus. 

dimbri[o]gh  see  under  brigh. 

di|o]choiscthi  XXXV  50  luird  to 
check,  unruly. 

dloghair  (  :  gdir)  XIII  23.  pi.  diogh- 
aire  (  :dille)  XLVII  56  'fierce, 
violent,  vehement '.  [That  the  vow- 
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els  in  both  syllables  are  long  is 
proved  by  many  rimes  cited  by  Dr. 
Bergin,  Eriu,  VIII,  168,  and  Dr. 
O'Rahilly,  Eriu,  XIII,  135  (where 
dioghdir  is  equated  with  the  modern 
Cork  and  Kerry  didir  '  quick  ').  In 
the  literature  dioghdir  is  commonly 
associated  with  adjectives  such  as 
duairc,  dian,  ddsachtach,  disgir.  For 
the  semantic  change,  literary '  fierce  ' 
becoming  modern  Munster  '  quick  ', 
cf.  infra  mear  4°.] 

di[o]ghaltach  XXXV  51  vengeful. 

di[o]g[h]bhalach  XXXV  66  harmed, 
in    distress. 

diolus  VI  25  guilty.  [A  byform,  or 
mis-spelling,  of  dileas.  Cf.  disligh- 
im    infra]. 

di[o]ngna  (praise-epithet  of  a  hero's 
sons)  XX  46  outstanding,  disting- 
uished (?).  [The  common  meaning 
is  strange — Dioghluim  ;  Ir.  Syll.  Po., 
p.  67  ;  Unp.  Ir.  Po.,  V,  q.  2,  Studies, 
1919,  p.  72;  IGT,  I,  68,  and  II, 
ex.  493;  Ir.  Texts,  II,  66,  q.  24; 
McKenna,  Bardic  Synt.  Tracts,  p. 
29,  223,  1.  25,  224,  1.  8.] 

dionn  :  uas  gach  dionn  (  :  Fionn) 
XLVII  16,  cheville-like  epithet  of  a 
hero,  meaning  literally  '  over  every 
lofty    place  '. 

dislighim  :  ro  disligheadh  VI  25 
'were  declared  guilty'. 

ditheall  see  dicheall. 

diuchtrais  (3d  sg.  pret.)  XXIII  75 
'  arose,  sprang  up  '  (corresponding 
to  idrg[h]is  in  qq.  73,  74).  [Wi. 
diuchtraim  '  I  awaken  '  (To  Wind- 
isch's  examples  add  those  cited  by 
Dillon,  Serglige  Con  Culainn,  p.77)  ; 
Tain,  p.  964,  "  driuctrais  =  lingis 
4745".] 

dlighim  '  I  have  a  right  to  ',  etc.  : 
sec.  fut.  do  dhleisinn  V  38b  note. 
[To  the  examples  there  given  add 
do  dhleisinn  (  :  chneissing)  Dio- 
ghluim, poem  66,  q.  12.] 

dluigh    XXV    3    (one's)    due,     that 


which  is  right  or  proper.  [This 
meaning  (suggested  by  the  gloss 
dluig.i.dliged,  St.)  suits  the  in- 
stance in  Tain  3792,  and  the  in- 
stances cited  in  Windisch's  note 
ib.,  p.  543.  It  is  also  supported  by  : 
Dioghluim  ;  Aithdioghluim ;  and 
Unp.  Ir.  Po.  XXIII,  q.  2.] 

1  do  (preposition)  'to  ',  etc.  In  LXV 
8  the  scribe  has  written  do  mo  for 
classical  dom  '  to  my  '  (cf.  supra 
p.  128, 1.  30  of  footnote).  For  irreg- 
ular elision  of  do  before  the  verbal 
noun  see  LXII  22,  155  (An  boile  a 
thoirbhirt,  6  Mel.  9,  and  cuid  aca  ... 
son  uisge  'dhul,  BM  Cat.,  II,  471, 
are  later  seventeenth-century  exam- 
ples of  do  becoming  a  and  then  under- 
going normal  elision  of  an  unstressed 
vowel  after  a  vowel).   See  also  de. 

2  do  (already  in  the  Old  Irish  period 
an  unstressed  element  in  verbal 
compounds  such  as  do-bheirim,  and, 
since  the  Middle  Irish  period,  also 
a  preverbal  particle,  at  first  appear- 
ing as  an  alternative  to  ro  and  later 
—  during  the  Modern  period  — 
wholly  ousting  ro  before  secondary 
tenses,  except  where  ro  had  become 
firmly  united  with  some  other  word, 
as  in  gur,  nior,  raibhe).  The  follow- 
ing modernisms  occurring  in  some 
poems  in  the  Duanaire  are  note- 
worthy. 1°  Do  is  irregularly  drop- 
ped before  verbs  of  which  it  (or 
ad-,  which,  in  the  classical  period, 
in  some  verbs  alternated  with  it) 
normally  formed  an  unstressed  ini- 
tial syllable  (mur  c[h]onnairc  LXII 
5,  chifeadh  LXII  73,  ge  rinneadh 
LXII  158,  and  perhaps  chiiala 
LVII  5,  if  dochiial  of  the  MS  is  there 
to  be  emended  to  chiiala  as  is  sug- 
gested supra  p.  126,  1.  25)  ;  in  other 
verbs  do  is  also  occasionally  not 
used  with  tenses  before  which  it 
would  normally  have  appeared  as  a 
particle    (see   the   preterite   chanus 
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LXII  144,  and  the  imperfect  and 
sec.  fut.  examples  cited  below  under 
"  ro  3°".).  2°  Do  is  unclassically 
reduced  to  d'  before  vowels  (see 
supra  p.  143,  notes  to  LXII).  3°  In 
do  tug  LXII  50,  66,  86,  146,  do  ap- 
pears unclassically  before  tug  (see 
below  under"  do-bheirim").  4°  In 
poems  LX,  XLII,  LXYI,  LXIX,  do 
appears  before  the  present  tense  to 
mark  relative  meaning  (see  supra 
pp.  cxiv,  139,  143,  161,  174).  See 
also  ro. 

3  do  '  thy  '  appears  before  a  vowel, 
not  in  its  classical  form  /',  but  in 
its  spoken  northern  form  d',  XLI 
8  (c/.  supra  p.  128, 1.  25  of  footnote). 

do  'two':  do  sgoilt  in  crann  ar 
cheart-dho  XVI  13  'it  split  the  tree 
right  in  two  '. 

do-bheirim  '  I  give  ',  etc.  The 
particle  do  is  used  unclassically 
before  the  preterite  of  do-bheirim  in 
do  tug  LXII  50,  66,  86,  146.  [7s  aim 
sin  dothug  diuice  na  Lumbairdi 
eochracha  an  prisun  do  Gyi, ZCP,VI, 
74,  1.  19,  and  dothucc  se  sere  ...  do 
Ercuil,  Stair  Ercuil  (Quin),  1026, 
are  late-16th-century  examples.]  The 
elsewhere  uninstanced  idiom  do- 
bheirim  jo  '  I  swear  by  '  occurs  in 
LXVII  25.  For  do-bheirim  do  shldn 
fiim  see  under  slan.  For  tigim  mean- 
ing do-bheirim  see  2  tigim. 

docair  1"  (adj.)  LXYI II  56  'diffic- 
ult '.  [Cf.  do  budh  docair  leim<i>na 
lios,  HIA  MS  24  P  5, 183,  last  line  ; 
a  dhocrachl  anmhain  uaidh  sin  'so 
difficult  it  is  to  stay  away  from  it  ', 
Measgra  52,  77.]  2°  (subst.)  '  hard- 
ship '  :  pi.  docra,  supra  p.  66,  1.  21. 
[Cf.  bulur  trd  doccru  mora  7  ecne 
ddbli  imdu  ...  jorsin  lucid  sin,  LB 
f;ics.,  1.")."),  col.  2,  1.  11  ;  dod  no  docc- 
air  Tain  632,  808.] 

do-chear  XXII  15  (intransitive) 
'fell  ',  XX  III  81  (transitive)  'fell- 
ed'.   [O.   I.  do-cer   'fell'   was  used 


as  preterite  of  do-tuit  'falls'. 
With  stress  on  the  pre-verb  and 
with  r(o)  inserted,  it  gave  O.I.  (co) 
torchair  '  (so  that)  he  has  fallen  '  : 
cf.  do  l[ii\orchair  XXIV  67  'fell  ', 
and  see  infra  torchradh.] 

dochma  XXXY  1  woe-begone.  [Its 
opposite sochma  today  means  'easy- 
going, calm  ',  in  Munster  (Reilth- 
ini  s.v.  sochma,  McKenna  s.v. 
'calm  ').]C/. infra  doirbh. sochma. 

docht.    1°   'firm,  tight  '  [Cf.  co  docht 
dron    (of   striking   a   mortal   blow) 
'firmly   and   hard',   SR   2003;   go 
docht  daingean  'tighly  and  firmly  ' 
(of  sticking  to  a  horse),  Teacht   & 
Imth.     an    Ghiolla    Dheacair,    Ua 
hOgain   &  Laoide,   1913,  p.  18  ;  go 
docht  dosgaoilte  (of  gripping),  PCT. 
1.  1644  ;  go  dliiith  docht  'closely  and 
tightly  '  (of  binding  captured  enem- 
ies), Kerry  folktale  in   Imtheaehta 
an   Oireachtais,   1901,   Leabhar   II, 
cuid  IV.]     2°  (indicating  a  quality 
of  mind  unpleasant  in  a  husband) 
X   8    'severe,   harsh  '.   [In   spoken 
Munster  Irish  docht,  of  human  cir- 
cumstances,    work,     etc.,     means 
'severe  ',  'harsh  ',  or  'hard  '  :    see 
glossary  to   Paidin   6   Dalaigh   (P. 
6   Laoghaire),  2nd  ed.,   1904,   and 
glossary  to  Imtheaehta  an  Oireacht- 
ais,   1901,    Leabhar    III,    cuid    [I.] 
3°    (of    secrets)    'closely-guarded', 
as  in  gidh  docht  do  rim  LYII  4.    [Cf. 
is  annsa  do  dainib  gabdil  im  run- 
aib  rodochtaib,   Ot.   Mers.,    Ill,  49, 
§  9,  'it  is  difficult  for  men  to  keep 
close    secrets';    hi  fir-doclitui     'in 
true  secrecy  ',  ACL,  III,  319,  q.  73  ; 
a  Sbiorad  Be"  fa  docht  run,  Dan  De, 
XX  IY  23  ;  a  ua  na  righ  co  run  ndocht 
RIA    MS    Bk.    of    Fermoy,    1.    28; 
ionmhain  aitheasg  is  docht  rim  DG2 
25,  Id  (cf.  da  rim  leasg  DG2,  24,  6).] 
dochum  '  to,  towards     II  7c  (chang- 
ed. LXV1   10c,  to  </  ccoinne,  in  ac- 
cordance   with   a   prejudice   of  the 
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classical  schools  :   see  supra  pp.   7, 
54,    161)  ;    com    (chum)    appears 
instead  of  dochum  XX 1 1 1 62 ,  XXX 1 1 
6,  XXXV  31,  LXI  18d,   LXII  80, 
132,  152,  LXIII  23d,  45b,  LXVIII 
32.    [On  the  use  of  com  (chum)  for 
dochum  see  supra  p.  cxii  ;  cf.   also 
re  ndul  slar  chum  in  tshleibhi  (7  syl- 
lables),    Gearoid     Iarla     (|     1398), 
RIA  MS  Bk.  of  Fermoy,  164,  col.  2, 
1.  12.] 
doghair-c[h]eo    LXVIII    85    gloomy 
mist,  dark  foy.    [O'Dav.  seel  doghar 
A.   toirrsech.   But  we  should  proba- 
bly   read    dobhair-cheo    as  in   TBG 
5949  :   cf.  dobar  dana  each  ndorche, 
Cormac  424.]  Cf.  infra  doghra. 
do-ghni   'does,  makes',  etc.    (3d  sg. 
pres.)  XXXIII  12,  (neg.)  ni  dhe[i]n, 
ib.    and   notes.  For  the   unclassical 
imperative  den     see  supra  p.  cxiv. 
Do-  is  omitted  before  the  preterite 
in  gi  rinneadh  LXII  158   (cf.  supra, 
p.  cxiv,  1.  32).  The  n.  sg.  of  the  v.n. 
is  a  dhenuimh  (  :   cuil)   XLIX  42. 
[Only    noteworthy    forms    of    this 
common   verb  have   been   included 
here.] 
doghra    (  :  Morna  XL  1 1  80,  and  also 
—  with  the  mis-spelling  Morna  — 
XLII  105,  L  8,  13).    1°  dog[h]ra  (n. 
sg.)  XVI  1,  gan  doghra  XXIII  151, 
gan   doghra    XLII    80,   gan   doghra 
105,    'gloom,  woe'.     2°  (object  of 
a  verb)  dog[h]ra  XLVIII  1,  doghra 
L  8,  d6g[h]ra  13,   'an  injury  (such 
as  would  cause  woe)  '.     Cf.  supra 
doghair-cheo. 
doghraing,  etc., '  hardship,  trouble  '  : 
gan  doghraing   XXXV   127,   dog[h\- 
raing  (n.  sg.)  LXI  11,  a  ndoghrainn 
(n.  sg.)  IV  58,  dog[h]rainge  LXI  10, 
possibly   a  nom.   pi.   (which  would 
agree  with  the  declension  of  dog[h\- 
ruing  given  in  IGT,  II,  §  13,  p.  66, 
1.  13),  but  also  possibly  a  mistake 
for  doghraing  (which  would  suit  the 
metre  equally  well),  or  a  northern 


dialectal  form  (such  as  occurs  in 
Mac  Aingil's  Sgathan,  p.  19,  where 
doghruinne  is  a  dat.  sg.  —  cf.  per- 
haps the  nom.  sg.  dothaime  in  the 
Donegal  phrase  do  dhuadh  is  do 
dhothairne,  6  Muirgheasa,  Br. 
Chaorthainn,  §  3  and  passim). 

doigh  'liklihood',  etc.:  go  nach 
(fag[h]ainn-si  en-dhoigh  XXXV  78 
means  probably  'in  order  that  I 
might  get  no  chance  (of  slaying 
Gumhall  ')  :  ;  re  a  dhdigh  's  [=  as?] 
a  chor  a  gcein  LXVII  16  may  mean 
'regarding  his  hope  of  sending 
him  away  '. 

doigh  (cf.  daig  '  a  flame  ',  RIA  Diet.)  : 
mar  dhoigh  (of  a  maiden,  of  a  hero, 
of  a  grave-stone)  XLII  42,  50,  87, 
'  like    a   flame  '    ( ?). 

doilghe  LXVIII  71,  apparently  a 
miswriting  of  doiligh  '  difficult  '  (see 
infra  s.v.  doirbh). 

doim  XXXV  1  needy,  poor.  [Cf. 
soimm  '  rich  ',  domma  'need  ',  Atk.] 

doirbh  XXIV  20  '  gloomy,  discon- 
tented '  (opposed  to  soirbh '  happy  '). 
[In  O.I.  doirb  meant  'difficult', 
soirb  'easy'.  For  the  change  in 
meaning  cf.  sochma  '  possible  ' 
coming  to  mean  '  calm,  of  quiet 
disposition  ',  and  cf.  the  two  mean- 
ings '  lamentable  '  and  '  difficult  ' 
found  in  the  word  doiligh.] 

doirbheas  :  no  gur  chuireas  hi  a  ndoir- 
bheas  XXXV  120  '  till  I  brought  her 
to   grief  '. 

doirche  (  :  comhairle)  XLI  4  'dark  '. 
[A  byform  of  dorcha.  Cf.  fogus  Id 
don  re"  dhoirche,  Misc.  of  Ir.  Proverbs 
(O'Rahilly),  75".] 

doirseoir  '  a  doorkeeper '  :  gen.  sg. 
in  doirsedir  VII  7  (permitted  as  a 
g.  sg.  form,  IGT,  II,  §  50)  ;  nom.  pi. 
a  t[h]ri  doirseoir  XII  28  (not  given 
as  a  n.  pi.  form,  IGT,  II,  §  50). 

doit[h]e  '  burnt  '  hence  (of  colour) 
'  burnt-looking  '  :  dubh-g[h]orm 
dubh-dhoit[h\e  (of  a  live  boar)  XVII 
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32.     [Cf.   muc   mdel-dub   ddthi  fora 
inn  in  7  si  oc  sir-cgim,  LU  6826.] 

do  mblasda.  literally  of  unpleasant 
taste,  bitter,  hence  (of  behaviour) 
unpleasant    IV    49. 

do-mhaoin  'loss,  injury  '  :  fuaramar 
greis  dia  d[h]omhaoin  V  26  means 
apparently  'we  got  a  turn  of  his 
injuriousness.  [Cf.  sochaide  dia  tart 
domain  Dind..  III.  386,  1.  5  ;  fa  dho 
budh-dhein  a  dhomhaoin  (indicating 
that  he  himself  suffered  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  action),  Eriu,  V,  249, 
84.] 

[don  earth,  see  above  p.  210,  n.  2.] 

[donal  howling  see  under  nuallan.] 

donn  "brown,  brown-haired",  and 
also  '  red  '  (e.g.  of  a  berry-coloured 
cheek,  DG2  104,  6  ;  of  wine,  Diogh- 
luim  80,  7.  which  is  called  fion  dearg, 
ib.  9).  Hence  a  vaguely  complim- 
entary epithet  which  may  be  used 
of  God  as  in  L  18.  [Cf.  a  Dhe  dhninn, 
Dan  De,  xxviii,  19.] 

do-nim  /  do,  etc.  :  noteworthy  forms 
of  this  verb  have  been  referred  to 
under  the  Mid.  Irish  3d  sg.  do- 
ghni. 

doraidh  (dat.  sg.)  XXXV  59  strait, 
difficult  situation.  [As  an  adj. 
O.  I.  doraid  meant  'difficult  ',  see 
Wi.] 

doras  "  a  doorway  '  :  some  broader 
meaning  such  as  'front,  approach 
to  ',  is  required  in  seach  dhorus 
Bhealaigh  Luimnigh  XXXV I  21. 
[Cf.  i  ndorus  an  atha,  LCAB,  p.  7, 
\  5,  for  cnucc  a  ndorus  an  duine, 
RC,  X.  62,  §  28,  and  examples  cited 
under  /'  ndorus  'before'  in  the 
glossaries  to  Stokes'  Trip.  Life  and 
Prof.  Knott's  Tog.  Br.  Da  Derga.] 

dord  Fian  (sound  which  gathers  the 
Fiona)  LII1  3,  (a  musical  sound) 
LVU  •">,  (a  sound  which  lulls  to 
sleep)  8,  *  the  chant  of  the  Plana  '. 
[Called  dord  fiansa,  AS  760,  881, 
dord  /lannachta,  AS  6599.    Accord- 


ing to  Feis  T.  Chonain  (ed.  Joynt, 
§  x)  nine  men  used  to  make  it  till 
Fionn's  time,  then  thirty-one  (or 
fifty,  according  to  O'Kearney's 
version,  Oss.  II.  p.  158).  Accord- 
ing to  Br.  Chaorthainn,  §  21,  it  was 
made  with  the  lips  drawn  together, 
and  was  therefore  a  sort  of  humm- 
ing. Colman  mac  Leneni  (c.600  A.D.) 
contrasts  dord  as  an  Inferior  sort  of 
music  with  the  superior  aidbse 
(ZCP.  XIX,  p.  198,  1.  3.)  Dord 
is  used  in  a  verse  cited  by  Cormac 
s.v.  ncsscdit  of  the  sound  of  a 
smith*s  bellows;  in  I.T.,  III,  p. 
197,  §  52,  of  sleep-inducing  music  ; 
in  Fian-laoithe,  p.  78,  of  clerics' 
chanting.  Lowness  of  tone  and 
monotony,  therefore,  were  pro- 
bably the  marks  of  dord-music] 

dorn  "fist":  (g.sg.  duirn)  XXXVI 
33  perhaps  'a  hilt',  or  perhaps 
merely  '  a  fist-length  "  :  cloidheamh 
or-dhuirn  LXVII1  82  'a  gold  hilt- 
ed  sword  '.  [For  the  meaning  '  gold- 
hilted  '  see  Wi.  and  Tain  s.v.  6r- 
duirn.  For  gelduirn  meaning 
'  bright-hilted  '  see  Tain  s.v.  dorn.] 
Cf.  caog-dhuirn  and  fear-dhorn. 

dor[r]dha  LXVIII  52.  61,  66,  grim. 
[TBG  ;    Dioghluim.] 

dos.  1°  XIV  (i  'a  bush  '.  2°  deag[h\- 
d[h]os  is  used  metaphorically  of  a 
protecting  hero  XVI  25.  [Cf.  in 
doss  ditnes  drongu  Domnunn  (LL 
45a,  cited  by  Stokes,  Fel.  Oe.,  p. 
xlvii).  dos  a  nditen.  IT,  II.  1,  p. 
39.  1.  1208,  dos  do  manchoib  aite 
I '.din  '  Foin's  fosterer  is  a  shelter 
for  monks  '  (Measgra  Mhichil  I'i 
Chleirigh,  p.  151,  p.  24).  and  other 
examples  in  :  Dind.  ;ArchiviumHih. 
II.  i>.  83.  q.  1 1  of  poem  vi  by  Flann 
Mainistrech  :  Ag.  na  Sen.,  ed.  X.  Xi 
Sh6aghdha,   11.  p.  98,  1.  15.| 

do-sia  {-siii  is  the  reduplicated  s-fut. 
of  the  stem  saig  from  which  ni 
roichim,  etc.,  are  formed)  :    dus-sia 
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LII  5  'will  go,  will  reach'.  Dr. 
Bergin  supplies  the  following  note  : 
In  IGT  do-so,  do-siia  do-sia,  do-ro, 
do-rua,  do-ria  are  given  as  equival- 
ents and  listed  under  Rochtain 
ruachtain,  riachtain  (cf.  IGT,  III, 
§  15,  where  present  forms  are  given 
as  Do-soichim,  do-roichim,  do-seich- 
im,  do-rechim,  ni roichim,  ni rechim). 
See  also  infra  roichim. 

do-tuit  (O.I.)  falls  :  see  do-chear, 
taoth.    and  torchradh. 

dreach-aoraim  (pret.  pass.  ndr 
dreach-aoradh   XLII   17)    '  I  satirize 

~srath+ftgly  '  (?).  [From  dreach 
'face'    +    dor    'satire'.] 

dreagan  '  a  dragon  ',  often  used  meta- 
phorically ,  as  in  gniom[h]  dreagain 
XXIII  138  'a  brave  deed'  (liter- 
ally 'a  dragon's  deed  '),  rose  dreag- 
ain LVI  6   'a  fierce  eye  '. 

dreamhan  :  the  nom.  pi.  is  used  pre- 
dicatively  in  budh  dreamhoin  a 
n-drmhoighe  XLIX  38  '  their  slaugh- 
ters will  be  fierce  '.  [In  Fianaigecht, 
p.  16,  §  41,  dreman,  translated 
'horrible  ',  refers  to  the  entrails  of 
slaughtered  warriors  ;  but  the  mean- 
ings '  fierce,  vehement  '  suit  other 
contexts  better  :  ar  dreman-denm- 
netne  '  for  fierce  haste  '  Tain  5627, 
teiched  dremun  deinmnetach  'vehem- 
ent hasty  flight  ',  Togail  Troi  670 
(cited,  Tain,  p.  814,  note  8),  gab- 
ail  ndreman  nduthrachtach  "  fur- 
ious and  urgent  chase",  AS  7389 
(translated,  p.  260,  1.  20).  ] 

-dris  see  smeirdhris 

?  drol  LXIX  27  (epithet  of  a  yew- 
tree)  :  see  note  supra  p.  174. 

dron  :  in  domhan  dron  XXI  12,  32, 
crobhaing  dhileas  dhron  (of  a  group 
of  heroes)  LIV  5,  'firm  ',  stead- 
fast'. [The  meaning  'firm,  is  well 
attested  :  to  the  examples  in  Wi. 
add  co  docht  dron  (of  striking  a 
mortal  blow)  SR  2003.  As  well  as 
the  meaning    'firm',  the  meaning 


'  straight  '  (direach)  is  sometimes 
given  to  dron  :  see  O'Dav.,  Metr., 
Lee,  and  O'Br.  The  word  dron 
also  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a 
vague  intensitive  :  examples  of  this 
use  may  be  found  in  AS.] 

druimne  '  a  ridge  '  (Measgra  I) : 
dt.  pi.  druimnibh  VIII  13a  note, 
XII  12. 

druine  '  embroidery  '  (Wi.) :  ar 
dheilbh  's  ar  dhruine  XVII  74  'in 
beauty  and  skill  at  embroidery  '. 
?  duallan  cry  {of  hounds)  LXVIII  10 
(perhaps  a  mistake  for  nuallan, 
which  see). 

duadh  see  under  dulann. 

duaibhseach  XXXV  Ilia  note  gloo- 
my,  sullen. 

dubhan,  meaning  doubtful,  see  VIII 
1 1  c  note. 

dul  (v.  n.)  '  going  '.  The  initial  of 
dul  is  permanently  aspirated  (dhul), 
as  often  in  northern  dialects  today, 
in  some  instances  in  the  Duanaire  : 
see  p.  127, 1.  8  of  footnote.  Idioms  : 
1°  dul  fa  'attacking  ',  in  a  n-eruic 
do  dhul  fdm  athair  LXII  31  'in 
payment  of  your  attack  on  my 
father  '  (dul  here,  though  gen.  sg., 
has  been  left  uninflected  :  cf.  note 
supra,  p.  144,  1.  8) ;  2°  dul  thart 
'passing  ',  or  perhaps  'dying  ',  see 
tar    5. 

dula:  cedl  ndr  dhula  XIII  29  'un- 
desirable (?)  music'.  [Cf.  Mumha 
ag  dreim  nachar  dhula,  Dioghluim, 
74,  q.  36,  indicating  that  Munster 
belongs  to  the  foreigners  ( '  an  un- 
desirable [  ?]  people').  Dula  would 
seem  to  be  an  adjectivally  used 
gen.  sg.  from  duil    'desire'.] 

dulann  :  1°  '  toil,  trouble,  hardship  '  ; 
2°  (in  the  phrase  dulann  re)  'the 
act  of  toiling,  the  act  of  taking 
trouble  '.  It  is  misspelt  dfulang, 
in  tugus  doibh  dfulang  is  diiadh  X  17 
'  I  inflicted  trouble  and  hardship 
on  them  '.  [Dulann  is  apparently  a 
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synonym  of  diiadh.  It  is  common  in 
phrases  such  as  coir  dhcunhsa  dulann 
re  a  dhreim  '  it  is  right  for  me  to  take 
trouble  to  climb  it  ',  IGT  ex.  570 
(the  context,  in  a  poem  by  Gof- 
fraidh  6  Cleirigh,  Aithdioghluim 
62,  q.  2,  shows  that  the  object  to 
be  climbed  is  a  step  on  the  ladder  of 
virtues  leading  to  Heaven)  :  many 
such  phrases  are  listed,  Eriu,  V,  70- 
71  (note  on  Eriu,  IV,  p.  228,  q.  57). 
In  dulann  do  a  chealg  ur  Chonall 
'  his  treachery  towards  Conall  caus- 
ed him  trouble  '  (Dioghluim  113, 
q.  9),  it  has  meaning  1,  as  in  the 
Duanaire  instance  supra  ] 

dulasach  :  go  d.  (  :  curata)  XXXV 
15  'fiercely  '  (?).  [Go  ddna  occurr- 
ing in  the  same  stanza  is  probably 
almost  an  equivalent  of  go  dulas- 
ach. In  TBG  6650  go  ddna  dulasach 
refers  to  devils  on  the  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  do  violence  to  the 
damned  in  hell.] 

dun  'a  stronghold':  g.  sg.  diiin, 
XXIII  69. 

diir  XLIX  10  '  hard,  cruel  '  ;  duirbhel 
(  :  gan  len)  XVI  43  '  hard-mouth- 
ed ',  part  of  a  proper  name  —  cf. 
dithbhel  'sharp-mouthed'  (:  ni 
chel  and  sgel),  part  of  proper  name 
XL IV  3  and  6  =  uirb[h]el  'fresh- 
lipped  ',  in  variant  supra  p.  104, 
1.  17.  [Compounds  such  as  duirbheul 
which,  though  the  second  element 
is  a  noun,  function  as  adjectives,  are 
comparatively  rare  even  in  Old 
Irish,  and  must  be  looked  on  as 
fossilized  survivals  of  a  once  common 
Indo-European  type  of  compound 
(cf.  Pedersen,  II,  p.  4).] 

dus-sia    see    do-sia. 

duthracht:  1°  'wish,  desire'  (YVi.  ; 
Tain;  Atk.)  ;  2°  'zeal,  earnest- 
ness '  (spoken  Irish).  Its  meaning 
in  /ui'//eadh  'na  dhorn  duthracht, 
XXXVIII  34,  is  obscure:  see 
tuillim. 


eachreidh  see  eichreidh. 

eacht-ghonach '  mightily  wounding  '  : 
gen.  sg.  Osgair  echt-g[h]onaidh  VI  27.. 
[An  adj. formed  from  eacht*  a  mighty 
deed,  a  slaying  '  +  guin  (gen.  gona) 
'a  slaying,  wounding  '.] 

eadarbhuas  (eadorbhuass  III  39,  eat- 
orbhuas  V  20,  22,  eadorbhuas  29)  '  up 
above  '.  [That  the  meaning  is  not 
necessarily  'in  the  air',  as  sug- 
gested RIA  Diet.  s.v.  etarbuas,  is 
shown  by  the  instances  in  V  20,  22, 
and  by  the  use  of  eduruos  to  indicate 
floating  on  the  water,  as  opposed  to 
sinking  to  the  bottom.  Annals  of 
Boyle  s.a.  1236,  O'Grady,  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.,  I,  9,  1.  5.  Its  etymology  is  dis- 
cussed Eriu,  XII,  236.] 

eadraghan.  eadrain.  eadran.  eadr- 
anadh.  used  to  indicate  the  action 
of  a  person  or  persons  intervening 
between  combatants  :  sinne  d'eadr- 
adhdn  (:  sldn)  'to  ward  us  off' 
XLI  17,  fo  b[h]ithin  Oisln  d'eadr- 
din  (  :  laimh)  '  to  protect  Oisin  ' 
VI  18,  doibh  nir  c[h]onair  eadrdna 
'theirs  was  no  protecting  journey  ' 
(of  an  army  which  failed  to  protect 
London  from  attackers)  XXXV  60, 
ar  n-eatrdn  (nom.  sg.)  'to  part  us  ' 
XXXV  90;  air  ni  raibhe  eadrdn- 
adh  '  there  was  no  warding  it  off  ' 
XXXV  6  (ar  here  indicates  the 
attack  to  be  warded  off:  in  Aith- 
dioghluim 32,  q.  24,  and  100,  q.  26, 
it  indicates  the  attacker  to  be  ward- 
ed off).  [Cf.  etargain,  etragdin, 
drain  (-an),  etrdnad,  RIA  Diet.], 
eagcomhlonn  '  unfair  odds  '  (see 
eccomlonn  RIA  Diet.)  :  ar  ar  himr- 
eadh  egcom[h]lond  LXIII  1  'who 
was  treated  unfairly'.  Cf.  infra 
forlann. 
eagmais  see  feagmais. 
eagnach  :  in  [n]each  is  eagnuch  dhuinn 
di\o]bh  XVII  73  'the  one  of  them 
who  is  visible  to  us  '  ;  go  heagnach 
XXIII   182    'manifestly'  (?).  [See 
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2     ecnach     'clear,      visible',     RIA 
Diet.] 

eagnach  'lamenting'  (g.  sg.  egmrigh 
LXVIII  48)  :  ar  n-egnach  LXVIII 
33  '  those  for  whom  we  had  to 
lament'    (?). 

eala  'swan  '  :  gen.  pi.  ealadh  LXVIII 
10. 

ealla  'a  rush  (of  feeling)  '  [see  RIA 
Diet.  s.v.  ell,  ella].  For  ealla  buidhe 
'  fit  of  fondness  '  see  supra  under 
buidhe. 

eallaidh  wild  see  allaidh. 

ealta  '  guards  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword  ' 
(RIA  Diet.  s.v.  ella).  The  ailt  of 
XVII  84a  (emended  to  alia  for 
metrical  reasons)  may  be  this  word, 
and  not  the  plural  of  the  ill-attest- 
ed ailt  'blade  '  as  suggested  in  the 
note  supra  p.  39. 

eitreach  '  a  furrow  '  (Eg.).  This  may 
be  the  word  instanced  in  a"ing[h]in 
rig[h]  na  nglais-eitreach  XX  52.  [Cf. 
"  etarche,  etrige,  eitre  (?)  furrow", 
RIA  Diet.] 

ean-,  see  aon  one. 

eangach  (of  shields)  XVI  20,  LI  I  2, 
made  up  of  strips,  variegated.  [See 
Eriu,  XII,  236  f.] 

eang[h]ach  (of  a  battle)  XXXIX  29 
loud.  [See  Eriu,  XII,  236  f.] 

eas  '  stoat  '  (in  Hiberno-English 
called  '  weasel  ')  :  nom.  sg.  in  eas 
XLII  28,  29,  30  ;  see  also  under 
iara. 
?  eas-choma  :  dia  n-easchoma  XLIX 
16  '  to  destroy  them  '  ( ?).  [Per- 
haps corrupt  ;  cf.  athchoma.j 

eas-sadhail  restless,  note  to  III  16c. 
[See  Dioghluim.  The  word  is  form- 
ed from  privative  eas  +  sddhail 
'quiet  ']. 

/eas-urradhas  :  a  ndiol  a  easurradhais 
ar  Dhia  LVII  26  'on  account  of  his 
rebelliousness  (?)  against  God  '.  [Cf. 
esurrad  ...  only  recorded  in  sense 
of  lawless  rover,  outlaw  ...",  RIA 
Diet.,   and  ib.  esurradas   '  presump- 

^  <  i 


tion  ', which  appears  as  easurrudhas 
'presumption,  rebellion  ',  O'R.] 

eathaid  normally  means  a  bird.  In 
XXXV  101  it  is  mentioned  along 
with  arracht  and  fuath  and  would 
therefore  seem  to  indicate  some- 
thing eerie  and  unpleasant  in  the 
form  of  a  spectre.  [Cf.  braineoin  7 
badba  7  ethaidi  aeoir  co  himda  ag 
laidi  arna  corpaib,  ZCP,  XIII,  p. 
243,  1.  11  ;  and  cf.  also  the  refer- 
ence to  a  hairy  arracht  with  horse's 
body,  man's  head,  and  dragon's  feet, 
as  feithide  in  the  18th-century  Coimh- 
easgar  na  gCuradh  (M.  Ni  Chleir- 
igh),  p.  25, 1.  15  (g.  sg.  an  f[h]eithide, 
ib.,  p.  26,  1.  5).  In  the  note  supra 
to  XXXV  101  the  meaning  'serp- 
ent '  is  suggested  (cf.  P.  O'C.'s 
eithide  'a  serpent',  cited  in  RIA 
Diet.  s.v.  ethait,  and  6  Neachtain's 
meaning  '  serpent  ',  cited  by  Din- 
neen  s.v.  j  eathaid)  ;  but  'serpent' 
seems  to  be  merely  a  glossary  mean- 
ing, supported  by  none  of  the  many 
instances  of  eathaid  in  the  literat- 
ure.] 

eich-reid[h]  "bare,  firm  ground,  terr- 
itory over  which  cavalry  can  pass" 
(RIA  Diet.)  ;  each-reidh  tentativ- 
ely interpreted  as  a  placename, 
LIX  6  c  note,  must  be  this  word. 

eidhean  '  ivy  ',  see  under  fearan. 
eidhneach  :  a  gen.  sg.  dighnidh 
(  :  feindidh),  XV  3,  has  been  trans- 
lated as  though  it  stood  for  eidh- 
nigh,  an  uninstanced  (dialectal?) 
form  of  the  gen.  sg.  masc.  of  eidh- 
neach    '  ivy-clad  '. 

e[i]gcneasta  XXXV  64  unbecoming. 

eigean  (originally  fern,  a-stem,  RIA 
Diet.)  ;  modern  masc.  dat.  sg.  eigion 
LXVIII  103    'need,  hardship'. 

?  eigheann  XVII  77. 

ein-,  see  aon  one. 

eineach  'honour,  generosity'.  The 
gen.  sg.  einigh  (non-adjectival  use 
of  which  is  exemplified,  e.g.,  XXI 
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26)  is  used  adjectivally  in  ba  hein- 
igh  XXIII  75  'he  was  honourable  '. 
In  airdri  eineach  Fhiun  Eireann, 
XXIII  10,  eineach  should  perhaps 
be  changed  to  einigh  (see  note  supra 
p.  56).  [For  further  examples  of  the 
adjectival  use  of  einigh  see  RIA 
Diet.,  E,  col.  133,  11.  41-44.]  ineach 
in  poem  LXII  (mistakenly  trans- 
lated '  demand  '  and  '  supplication') 
is  doubtless  a  modern  form  of  ein- 
each :  in  LXII  21  ar  mh'ineac[h] 
's  ar  mh'  impidhe  should  therefore 
have  been  translated  '  at  my  mercy  ' 
(literally  '  dependent  on  my  gener- 
osity and  on  my  being  supplicated ')  ; 
and  drna  ineach  LXII  167  'perform 
an  act  of  generosity  '.  See  also 
deigheanach. 

[eirghim  '  I  rise  '.  For  3rd  sg.  sec. 
fut.  nach  eireb[h]ad[h]  see  supra 
p.  130  1.  11  of  footnote.] 

eis  :  da  eis  sin  'after  him  '(  of  order 
of  precedence  at  a  banquet)  LXII 
108. 

eissen  beg  an  giul  gennaidh  XXI  7 
apparently  means  a  hare.  [Cf.  essin 
maigi.  Cog.  766,  1.  11,  where  the- 
re is  a  variant  reading  eisanghiuil- 
gennaigh,  the  precise  meaning  in 
both  cases  being  untertain.  Prof. 
Knott,  RIA  Diet.,  E,  col.  195,  1.  46, 
connects  the  Cog.  instance  with  esse"n 
'an  unfledged  bird,  a  nestling', 
citing  the  editor's  translation  of 
essin  as   'leveret  '.] 

fa  (preposition).  1°  It  often  has  its 
original  meaning  '  under  '.  For  fa  + 
the  possessive  pronoun  a  '  her  ',  we 
find  the  unclassical  modern  fana, 
I.W.  notes  to  10b  and  14d.  The 
precise  meaning  of  fuoi  (literally 
'  under  him  ')in  the  idiom  d'iarraidh 
leacht  faoi  no  lliairis.  LXII  73,  is 
doubtful  :  cf.  the  more  readily  ex- 
plicable nach  gontaidhi  faoi  no  tlutir- 
eis   (of    a    magic    tunic)    WW  III 


37.  2°  Fa  is  sometimes  confused 
with  um  'around,  about  '  (see  Lia 
Fail,  [II],  185  sq.)  :  this  is  exempl- 
ified in  teagmaid  ...  fa  m[h\ac  Trogh- 
ain  XL  I  15,  which  corresponds  to 
ar  tteacht  duinn  uime  in  the  next 
line.  See  also  the  end  of  the  far© 
entry    infra. 

fada.  1°  'long  '  :  an  older  form  foda 
is  to  be  restored  XXXIX  1  (see 
note  supra  p.  93)  ;  is  fada  6  do  + 
preterite  verb,  XXXII  11,  'it  is 
long  since...  '.  2°  'wearisome  ',  LV 
passim.  [A  similar  association  of 
fada's  partial  synonym  cian  with 
the  notions  of  wearisomeness  and 
sorrow  is  illustrated  supra  s.v.  cian. 
Cf.  fada  Horn  gur  sgarus  riot  meaning 
as  ole  Horn  gur  sgarus  riot  '  I  regret 
that  I  parted  from  you  ',  Bardic 
Synt.  Tracts  (McKenna),  pp.  38- 
39  (237,  24  -  238,  1).] 

[fa-dheas,  fa-dhein,  fa-thuaidh,  see 
budh-.] 

fagha  see  fogha  javelin. 

fail.  1°  'a  circlet,  ring':  gen.  pi. 
seacht  b[h]failgheadh  XVII  87  (as 
the  a  is  normally  short  —  cf.  rimes 
in  Dioghluim  —  the  riming  of 
fdilghe  (ace.  pi.)  with  dille  in  XVII 
105  suggests  corruption  of  the  text)  ; 
go  ffailg[h]ibh  (of  a  dog-leash)  LVI 
11  'decorated  with  rings'.  [The 
fail  might  range  in  size  from  a  large 
ring  of  160  ounces  fixed  in  a  pillar- 
stone  (AS  4469)  to  a  small  finger- 
ring  (Fian-laoithe  glossary).  In  Sg. 
64al 7  foil  glosses  armillam  'arm- 
ring,  bracelet  '.]  2°  '  a  lair  '  :  da 
/(//aigh  LIV  10  (see  infra  Corrigen- 
dum to  the  text)  'from  her  lair' 
(of  a  wild  pig).  [See  Dioghluim 
and  Dind.  s.v.  fail ;  Wi.  and  Crith 
Gablach  (Binchy)  s.v.  foil.  Cf.  'na 
loighe  a  n-acn-fhalaigh  (  :  gloin),  of 
a  hundred  big  pigs,  Ir.  Texts,  1931, 
1,55,  q.  10,  and  spoken  Irish  fail 
mhuice    'a  pigsty'.    Fail   'a  lair' 
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is  cognate  with  Welsh  gwal  '(a 
boar's)  lair  ',  instanced  in  Strachan's 
Introd.  to  Early  Welsh,  p.  260.  That 
fail  'a  ring  '  and  fail  'a  lair  '  are 
etymologically  identical  is  suggested 
by  Prof.  O'Rahilly,  Early  Ir.  Hist, 
and  Mythology,  p.  307  (cf.  also  p. 
521).] 

faill  '  neglect  '  (Laws  ;  Wi.)  :  ar  nach 
ffrith  faill  XLI1  73  (complimentary 
epithet  of  a  hero)  'who  was  never 
found  unprepared  '.  [Cf.  gun  d'fhuar- 
as  oirbh  foill  (meaning  something 
like  '  that  you  were  found  wanting  ') 
Gaelic  Songs  of  Mary  MacLeod,  ed. 
J.  C.  Watson,  1.  563.] 

failm  see  Teilm  a  helmet. 

?  fa[i]mear  :  ag  bualadh  dorn  is  fame'r 
(corruptly  riming  with  os  cionn 
chldir)  LXII  40.  [The  Duanaire 
phrase,  in  almost  identical  form, 
occurs  in  the  Giessen  Irish  MS, 
poem  on  the  ages  of  the  Fian,  ed. 
Stern,  RC,  XVI,  26,  ag  bualadh  dorn 
&  fameir  (  :  bhfein).] 

fairbhrigh  (nom.  sg.)  (riming  with 
nom.  sg.  in  t-airdrigh)  (referring  to 
Diarmaid's  daughter's  wish  to  fight 
Fionn)  XVIII  19  'turbulence,  un- 
ruliness  '.  [Cf.  fairbrigh  (ace.  sg.) 
(of  Adam  and  Eve's  disobedience), 
Dioghluim  31,  6.  According  to  IGT, 
§§  13,  38,  39,  the  b  may  be  either 
aspirated  or  not,  and  the  final 
consonant  either  broad  (masc.  and 
fern.)  or,  as  here,  slender  (fern, 
only).] 

faire  'watching':  rus-fuair  Oscar  a 
fhaire  VI  15.  '  O.  was  watched  '  (?). 
See   also  foraire. 

fa[i]th-b[h]eartach  IV  55  wise,  skil- 
ful. [From  faith  'seer'  +  heart 
'  deed  '.] 
,  fala  nom.  sg.  XXIV  35,  LXI  18, 
(used  as  obj.  of  a  verb  XXXV  36, 
LXII  40  ;  fola  nom.  sg.  used  as  obj. 
of  verb  XXXIV  39)  ;  dat.  sg.  fal- 
aidhII4,  XXII  21,   LXI  23,  LXVI 


4,  (used  as  subj.  of  a  verb  XVII  78)  ; 
enmity,  faltaha  XXXV  89  may  be 
an  irregular  ace.  pi.  causes  of  en- 
mity, faltanus  XXXV  129  is  a 
derivative  hardly  differing  in  mean- 
ing from  fala  (cf.  is  mor  mo  faltanus 
friu,  ZGP,  I,  p.  103,  1.  21.). 

falaigh  dat.  sg.,  see  fail  a  ring,  a  lair. 

famer  see  fa[i]mear. 

faobhar  'edge'  (of  a  sword,  etc.): 
dat.  pi.  faobhraibh  XX  4  ;  go 
Bearndn  bhfuar  bhfdobhar-chleas  (sic 
leg.)  'to  cold  Bearnan  where  men 
performed  edge-feasts  '.  faobhr- 
ach  :  voc.  sg.  masc.  ghlan-fhdobhr- 
aigh  (of  a  sword)  '  bright-edged  '  ; 
co  faobhrach  (of  a  poet  giving  ad- 
vice) IV  47  '  keenly  '  (cf.  file 
faobhrach  freagarlhach  IGT,  II, 
ex.  17),  ruaig  m[h]6r  fhdobhrach  (sic 
leg.)  XV  16  'great  vigorous  pur- 
suit ',  na  gcleas  f  faobhrach  XVIII  5, 
23,  32,  'of  the  edged  feats,  of  the 
weapon-feats  ',  urlaighi  fhdobhrach 
udmhall  XXXVI  31  'keen  and 
nimble  hammering  '  (cf.  note  supra 
p.  86). 

faol  'a  wolf  '  :  pi.  faoil  VI  8. 

fare  'with':  fare  LXII  121  (cf. 
supra  p.  144,  1.  3),  fare  122  ;  faris 
'with  him'  LXII  102;  faris  in 
'  with  the  '  LVII  22,  faris  6  mBaois- 
gne  '  with  the  grandson  of  B.  ', 
LXVI  1 1  31  (cf.  supra  p.  170,  1.  11). 
[Further  examples  (some  with 
initial  m)  are  listed  supra  p.  cxii  f. 
To  these  may  be  added  :  fare  '  with  ', 
B.  Ventry,  443  ;  faru  'with  them  ', 
Regimen  na  Slainte  (Magninus  Me- 
diolanensis),  ed.  6  Ceithearnaigh, 
1.  1496;  fa  riu  'with  them',  B. 
Ventry,  363  ;  fare  gach  maith  ele 
'  along  with  every  other  perfect- 
ion', Stapleton.Catechismus  (1639), 
p.  15,  1.17  ;  farre  na  Dhioacht  '  along 
with  his  divinity',  ib.  21,  1.  27; 
farru  soin  'along  with  those',  ib. 
53,  1.  36  ;  farra  na  ttug  uaigh  '  along 
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with  what  he  gave  ',  ib.  87,  1.  8  ; 
Jarre  a  cheile  '  united  ',  ib.Prologus, 
§  17,  1.  39  (cf.  16th-century  fare 
cell  ZCP,  IX,  246,  1.  13).  See  also 
a  list  of  forms  in  RC.XIX,  386.  Prof. 
O'Rahilly,  Uesiderius,  p.  xxxvi, 
treats  fa  re  as  a"  double  preposit  ion  " 
(i.e.  a  compound  of  the  prepositions 
fa  and  re'?).  Such  prefixing  of  a 
simple  preposition  to  another  pre- 
position would,  however,  be  unusual. 
The  13th-century  m-form  maris 
'with  him'  (AIF  47b6,  47cl4, 
48al0)  (cf.  fa  reis  in  a  15th-century 
[  ?]  hand,  ib.  48dl5),  and  the  sim- 
ilar Scottish  Gaelic  form  mar  ris 
(aliter  far  ris),  suggest  connection 
with  Middle  Irish  ima lie  fris  'along 
with  him  '  (PH  806,  etc.),  from 
which  was  developed  later  maille  ris 
(e.g.  TBG  3102)  ;  cf.  the  early-18th- 
century  Connacht  mar  leis  an  altoir 
phrdis  "along  with  the  brazen  altar', 
Ua  Ceallaigh,  Stair  an  Bhiobla  (ed. 
M.  Nf  Mhuirgheasa),  III,  p.  6,  1.  13. 
For  the  initial  m-f  variation  cf. 
the  Early  Modern  m-bh-f  variation 
in  mun,  bhun,  fan,  meaning  '  around 
the  '  (commented  on  by  Prof.  Knott, 
TD,  I,  p.  lxxii),  and  cf.  Scottish 
Gaelic  far  a  '  where  '  with  spoken 
Irish  mar  a   '  where  '.] 

fasach  'wild  untilled  grassy  land': 
the  ace.  pi.  is  fdssaighe  in  foithri, 
feadha,  fdssaighe,  XVII  13.  fas- 
aigh  (adjectival  gen.  sg.  of  fasach) 
'grassy,  wild,  untilled  '  :  gach  baile. 
fdssaigh,  gach  fiodh,  XXII  26  ;  lar 
gach  ngleann  ffod-bhdn  ffdsaigh 
XXXVI  10.  [Fdsaigh  is  used  with 
fear-uaine  to  describe  pleasant  land, 
Dioghluim,  8"),  q.  13,  and  TD,  11, 
q.   23.] 

fatha  XXVI  3,XLIX  22  cause,  mot- 
ive. [Masc.  io-stem,  IGT,  II,  §  2, 
p.  39,  1.  4,  and  p.  43,  ex.  120.  Cf. 
Tain   and   Dind.] 

fathach  (of  people)  YI  24,  XVII  96, 


XXXVII  9,  wise.  [From  fdth,  the 
quality  that  distinguishes  a  faith 
(i.e.  '  a  prophet,  a  seer  ').] 

feadh  'period,  allotted  space  of  time  '  : 
gen.  sg.  a  fheadha  XLIX  19.  [Feadh, 
Dioghluim  ;  ed.,  RIA  Diet.] 

feagmais  (occasional  late  form  of 
egmais  with  prosthetic  /  :  cf.  Eriu, 
XIII,  188  sq.  :  'na  fj egmais  XLV III 
21  'without  them',  a  ffegmais 
(followed  by  genitive)  LV  2  '  with- 
out, parted  from  '.  The  /  is  some- 
times written  superfluously  as  in 
a  nfegmais  LVIII  13,  LXII  88, 
114,    'without,  not  counting'. 

fear  man  :  for  the  phrase  do  cheid- 
fhearaibh  see  under  cead  first.  For 
aspiration  after  masc.  nouns  (such 
as  fear  'man  ',  lucht  'people  ')  in 
phrases  of  the  type  fear  churtha 
na  ccruadh-chosgair  LXVI  66,  see 
supra  p.  131,  footnote,  1.  21,  and 
Corrigendum  infra. 

fearain  (nom.  pi.)  (  :  banndil)  LXVIII 
13      'pigeons'.    [Da     ean    fearain 
(  :   ofrdil),  poem   on  life  of  Christ, 
Maynooth  MS   110,  p.   11,  corresp- 
onds   to    duos    pullos    columbarum, 
Luc.   ii,   24.]   fearan  eidhin    (pro- 
bably identical  in  meaning  with  the 
simple  fearan)  :  da  fheardn  eighne, 
VII  20,  is  a  peculiar  dual  form  in 
which  the  gen.  sg.  eidhin  seems  to 
be  inflected  as  though  it  were  an 
adj.  [The  fear(dn)  (f)eidhinn(n)  used 
to  utter  a  cooing  sound  :  an  fearan 
feidhean   (leg.   feidhin)   go  farm    ag 
cumha,  cumha,\l.  O'Sullivan's  Diary 
18,  viii,  28  (ITS,  XXX,  324);  ace 
iisteacht  re  a  chuicheardn  (of  a  fear 
eidhinn),     Ag.     na     Seanorach     (Nf 
Sheaghdha),    III,   p.   91,   11.  9.    11  ; 
cuchairechi    fhirainn    (variant    fer- 
ain)  eidhinn,  Buile  Shuibhne  (1931), 
1.    2296.     Therefore    the    usual   ex- 
planation of  fear(dn)  eidhin(n)  —lit- 
erally   '(little)  ivy  man  '  —  as    a 
sort  of  pigeon  is  doubtless  correct  ; 
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cf.  RIA  Diet.,  s.v.  eiden(n).  The 
'wood-pigeon'  (also  called  'ring- 
dove '),  which  is  the  only  common 
Irish  tree-dwelling  pigeon,  is  pro- 
bably normally  intended.  This  is 
borne  out  by  J.  Keogh's  Zoologia 
(1739),  Index,  "  ferane-fine,  Ring- 
dove", where  Keogh's  fine  would 
appear  to  be  an  attempt  to  repres- 
ent in  English  orthography  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Irish  eidhin  with  pros- 
thetic /.] 

fearb  'doe  '  (gen.  pi.  LVIII  13).  For 
the  nom.  pi.   fearbu  see  under  fire. 

fear-dhorn  (misspelt  fearrdorn 
XXXVIII  26)  a  man's  fist.[A  mea- 
sure of  length,  as  in  Maundeville, 
§  186.  Cf.  the  similar  fear-ghlac  in 
ag  teora  ferglacc,  Mac  Conglinne, 
p.  3,  1.  14,  '  a  deer  of  three  man's 
hands  '.]    Cf.  dorn. 

feart  a  mound  see  under  fodbhaigh. 

feasta  XV 15  henceforth.  [Tain  ;  Diogh- 
luim  ;  TBG.] 

feata  (of  persons)  X  5,  XI  4,  XVIII 
10,  XLIII  20,  XLIX  22,  fine,  come- 
ly, perfect,  excellent,  admirable. 
[Feata  may  be  used  of  a  wide  range 
of  admirable  things,  e.g.  :  of  a  silver 
dish  and  of  an  apple,  Mac  Conglin- 
ne ;  of  a  silver  cup,  AS  ;  of  a  woman's 
face,  Dind.  Ill,  p.  76, 1.  125  ;  co  feta, 
of  Christ's  manner  of  answering 
Pilate,  PH  2654.  It  is  doubtless 
derived  from  feith  'external  ap- 
pearance, smooth  appearance,  calm  ' 
which  is  instanced  and  explained 
by  Professor  O'Rahilly,  Measgra,  II. 
Derivation  from  feith  'a  fibre, 
sinew,  muscle  ',  undoubtedly  suits 
some  contexts,  e.g.  Strachan  and 
O'Keeffe's  TBC  1263-4  ma  ranis- 
lais  daghoic,  ni  gebad  in  sirite  fri 
feta,  meaning  perhaps  'if  good 
warriors  were  to  come  to  him,  the 
imp  would  not  oppose  a  stout  man'. 
The  translation  '  muscular,  athlet- 
ic ',  sometimes   given  feata  in  Part 


I  of  the  Duanaire,  supposes  this 
second  derivation.  But  '  perfect 
man  '  would  give  sense  even  in  the 
TBC  context  cited.] 

feidir  possible  see  note  on  its  etym- 
ology   under    seitreach. 

feilm  '  a  helmet  '  is  instanced  :  ZCP, 
VI,  328  ;  Sc.  Gael.  St.,  IV,  138,  q.  6  ; 
Dioghluim  :  feilm  should  therefore 
probably  be  read  for  failm  LXIII 
41,  as  suggested  supra  p.  147. 
[Fern,  gender  is  proved  for  feilm 
by  LCAB,  poem  viii,  p.  99,  1.  161, 
um  cheann  riogh  fhreimhe  Luigh- 
dheach.  gabhthar  an  fheilm  6r- 
dhruimhneach  (leg.  ordhruimneach).] 

feine  XXXVI  6,  XXXVIII  40,  (him-) 
self.  [A  variant  of  the  frequent  fein, 
which  is  used  XXII  48,  etc.  :  cf. 
budh-dheine  instanced  supra  s.  v. 
budh-  as  a  variant  of  the  common 
budh-dhein.] 

feitheamh  (feithimh)  :  d.  sg.  ag 
feitheamhaffeart  XXXIX  78  '  look- 
ing at  their  graves  ',  d.  sg.  dier 
ffeithimh  (  :  'san  m[h]eilhil)  XXI 
22  '  to  guard  us  '.  [For  masc.  de- 
clension of  the  verbal  noun  feith- 
eamh (broad  mh)  see  IGT,  II,  §  101. 
For  fern,  declension  (feithimh)  see 
ib.,  §  150.  The  verb  and  its  v.  n. 
mean  transitively  '  to  behold  ' 
(Dioghluim  29,  q.  28),  or  'to  guard  ' 
(Dioghluim  9,  q.  10  ;  75,  q.  44  ;  96, 
qq.  5,  22  ;  Eigse,  IV,  109  ;  V,  68.), 
intransitively  'to  wait'  (Dioghluim 
97,  q.  6,  and  spoken  Irish).] 

feithlionn  LXVIII  16  the  climbing 
shrub  known  as  'woodbine'  and 
'  honeysuckle  ' .  [Stokes,  ACL,  I, 
p.  340,  1.  3,  1.  3,  cites  "  fcithleann 
honeysuckle  or  woodbind,  P.  O'C." 
Fcithleann  may  be  an  o-stem  or  a- 
stemnom  sg.  (IGT,  II,  §  11,  p.  54,1. 
19,  §  12,  p.  61,  1.  7  —  cf.  exx.  449, 
507),  as  in  the  Duanaire  instance, 
or  gen.  sg.  or  pi.  of  a  fern,  feithle 
(IGT,  II,  §  145  —  cf.  exx,  1957-8).] 
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fiadh  (nom.  sg.  masc.)  XXVIII  3, 
gen.  sg.  fiadha  XXIV  28,  'a  deer  '. 
[Originally  'a  wild  creature':  cf. 
e.g.  fiad  foluaimneach  'bird  ',  ZCP, 
V,  22,  q.  11.]  See  also  infra  s.v. 
miol  for  the  possibility  of  fiadh 
meaning    '  hare  '. 

fiadhach  1°  (dat.  sg.)  XVIII  6 
hunt,  hunting.  2°  (dat.  sg.)  XXXI 
4  hunting  spoil,  quarry.  3°  (nom. 
sg.)  XXIV  1.  (dat.  sg.)  LVIII  3, 
(collective)  deer.  ["  Fiadhach,  cervi, 
vel  multitudo  cervorum,  quod  etiam 
venationem  significat",  Bonavent- 
ura  6  hEodhasa.RudimentaGramm. 
Hibernicae,  Marsh's  Library,  Du- 
blin, MS  Z  3.  5.  3,  p.  18,  known  to 
me  from  a  transcript  kindly  lent  by 
Fr.  Egan,  O.F.M.  Cf.  ibidem,  p. 
28,  "  Collectiva  in  -ach,  vel  -each, 
sunt  masculini  generis,  ut  fiadhach, 
iasgach,  Unnteach  :  excipe  cuis- 
greach."  In  Coimheasgar  na  gCuradh 
(M.  Ni  Chleirigh),  p.  65,  1.  6,  aig 
taffann  an  f[h]iadhaigh  refers  to  the 
hunting  of  twenty-four  deer  ment- 
ioned   on    the   previous   page.] 

fiadhain  :  the  ordinary  meaning 
'witnesses',  which  suits  XLV  7, 
XLVII  28,  does  not  suit  ar  fiadain 
XIV  23. 

[f  ial-teach  a  privy  :  see  under  coid- 
cheann.] 

fian  '  a  war-band,  a  band  of  warr- 
iors '  (Fianaigecht  p.  vi,  and  cf. 
supra  p.  211,  n.  6,  and  p.  212,  11. 
19-26)  :  often  a  proper  name  for 
Fionn's  Fiana  or  '  War-bands  '  (see 
Index  of  Heroes  infra),  but  some- 
times a  common  noun,  as  in  XVIII 
14,  where  fian  corresponds  to  buidh- 
ean  of  XVIII  17.  [Cf.  fianna  feoch- 
[r]a  Filistin  SR  5610.]  The  datives 
pi.  do  g[h]naith-Fhiindibh  LXI1 
67,  ddr  [bhjFeinnibh  (  :  Eirinn) 
LXVIII  55  and  d'F[h]iirdbh  LXVI 
50  are  irregular.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  a  gen.  pi.  na  bhFein  (  :  fein) 


should  be  read  for  the  regular  na 
fFian  LXII  162,  though  that  possib- 
ility is  suggested  in  the  note  supta 
p.    145. 

fianlaoch  :  emendation  to  fianlach 
(fiallach)  'a  band  '  is  proposed  supra 
p.  99,  note  to  XL  1 1  83  d. 

f  ian-bhoth  '  a  hunting  booth,  a  rude- 
ly constructed  dwelling  in  a  wood 
or  wilderness  '  :  gen.  sg.  fianbhoithe 
XIII  19,  d.  sg.  on  fhianbhoith  XV 
15,  d.  sg.  a  ffianbhoith  XXXVI  6. 

fiarranach  XXXV  84  angry,  dis- 
contented. [Cf.  fiardn  'rage,  anger, 
acute  discontent...  ',  Dinneen,  and 
d'fhds  fioch  agas  fiarrdn  feirge  fiitha 
PCT     253.] 

fiche  'twenty'.  1°  followed  by  gen. 
pi.  fiche  bliadhan  (  :dhamh)  XXIII 
18.  2°  followed  by  nom.  sg.  fiche 
bliadhain  XX  23,  tri  fichid  bliadh- 
ain  biian  L  15,  seacht  fichid  cu 
croibh-d[h]earg  LIV  27.  Cf.  simil- 
ar constructions  with  caoga  fifty, 
supra. 

ficheall  see  fi[th]cheall. 

fichim  '  I  fight  '  :  ad-fes-sa  (?)  I  32 
note,  perhaps  for  a  Middle  Irish 
no-t-fhes-sa  '  I  shall  fight  thee  '. 
[Cf.  7  fessa  in  milid  ar  belaib  fer 
nAlban,  LU  10921  'and  I  shall 
fight  the  warrior  in  front  of  the 
nun  of  Scotland  '  ;  and  cf.  the 
compound  lose  do-n-da-fius  Ml. 
126cl9  'when  I  shall  vanquish 
them  '.] 

f  ich-mheiscneach  literally  fury-spite- 
ful see  meisgneach. 

file  '  poet  '.  A  dat.  sg.  form  fir-fhilidh, 
irregularly  used  for  the  nom.  sg, 
is  supported  by  the  rime  with 
mi mh  XXXIX  18.  [For  remarks 
mi  the  file  as  storysteller  see  supra 
p.  191,  11.  7.  33.] 

file-lorg,    sec  frioth-lorg. 

fionnfadh  XXV  2  hair  (collective). 
[Cf.  foslaigid  in  finnfadh  '  retinet 
capil[l]os  cadentes  ',  Regimen  San. 
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Magnini  Med.  (ed.  6  Ceithearnaigh), 
1.  5703  :  finnfadh  is  referred  to  by 
a  mase.  pron.  (fai),  ibidem.  A  later 
pronunciation  of  the  /  as  h  (written 
th)  is  exemplified  in  the  early- 18th- 
century  Stair  an  Bhiobla  (Ua  Ceall- 
aigh),  ed.  M.  Ni  Mhuirgheasa,  II,  55, 
1.  1 1  an  tan  do  mhotheochadh  an  fionn- 
tha  ar  a  chroicionn  (of  Isaac  and 
Jacob)  ;  cf.  the  adj.  ficnnfad[h]ach, 
ib.,  1.   16.] 

fiormfhuar  see  ionnfhuar  cool. 

?  fionn-ghleo  (  :  don-lo)  LXVIII  33 
'fratricidal  strife  '  (  ?).  [Cf.  fion-ghal 
'slaughter  of  a  kinsman  '.] 

[fior  'true  '.  For  the  phrase  mas  fior, 
used  to  indicate  doubt,  see  Intro- 
duction  p.   lxiv.] 

fios  'knowledge'.  Lack  of  a  pre- 
position to  connect  fios  with  the 
v.  n.  it  governs  is  commented  on 
supra  p.  150,  note  on  LXIV  10  a. 

fire.  1°  'true'  as  in  in  t-uirsgel  fire 
LXIX26.  2°  'genuine  '  asm  ccithre 
bannlamha  fichil  fire  LXVI  73  (cf. 
serrisdinig  fhire  'true  [i.e.  genuine] 
Saracens',  Maundeville,  §  127).  Is 
fearba  fire  XXIX  1  translated 
(probably  rightly)  '  white  does  ' 
an  artificial  phrase  based  on  a  gloss 
such  as  that  in  the  Commentary  on 
the  Amra,  RC,  XX,  250,"  ut  dicitur 
teora  ferbba  fira  .i.  teora  bae  finna"  '? 
If  so,  the  alteration  of"  white"  to 
"  genuine"  suggested  in  the  notes 
supra  p.  66  is  to  be  disregarded. 
3°  tria  fhire  'truly  '(written  tria 
fhiribh,but  riming  with  righe)  XXXV 
43b    note. 

firminnte  (dat.  sg.)  XXXIX  52  firm- 
ament. [Firminte  (fern.)  Measgra,  II, 
52,  1.  4,  56,  1.  14  ;  firminnte  (fern.) 
IGT,    II,    §   3,  1.   27.] 

flsidh  XVI  6  a  seer.  [From  fis  '  a  vis- 
ion '.] 

fi[th]cheall  :  1°  name  for  a  game 
(gen.  sg.  na  fichille  LXIX  2)  ; 
2°   name   for   the   set   (board   and 


pieces)  with  which  the  game  was 
played  (fichill,  object  of  a  verb, 
XVII  85).  [Fithcheall  (fidhcheall), 
of  which  the  etymological  meaning 
is  'wood-sense  ',  was  a  board-game, 
originally  neither  draughts  nor 
chess,  played  by  two  players  on  a 
four-sided  board  (MacWhite,  in 
Eigse,  V,  25-31).  Each  player  had  a 
set  of  pieces  distinguished  from  his 
opponent's  by  their  colour.  Board- 
games  may  be  classified  as  '  race- 
games ',  'chase-games ',  and  'bat- 
tle-games '.  "  Taking  it  that  the 
sides  were  equal,  it  seems  on  the 
present  evidence  that  fidchell  was 
a  battle-game  similar  to  ludus 
latrunculorum  or  7i6?.ei;."  (I.e.  p. 
35).] 

flt[h]e  (of  a  shield)  LXIII  41  woven. 
[Fithe,  examples  of  which  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Aithdioghluim,  is  past 
participle  belonging  to  the  v.  n. 
fenamain,  Wi.  ;  cf.  root  fe-n-,  Ped. 
II,    §    719.] 

fleasg  XVII  62  a  wand  (for  working 
magic). 

focham,  a  synonym  of  cam  '  crooked  ' 
'deceitful',  used  in  triiir  frilhir 
fallsa  focham  XL  1.  [Cf.  do  thulaib 
a  lurgan  bfiar  bfocamm  Wi.,  271, 
1.  29  ;  ar  tri  cuaillibh  fochama  foir- 
dhrise  (read  feirdhrise),  Gad.  G.  na 
Geamh-oidhche,  72,  1.  38  ;  fa  bhun 
muine  fhochaim  uir  Misc.  172,  q. 
27.  In  consciously-formed  com- 
pounds fo,  if  it  has  real  meaning, 
normally  indicates  something  sub- 
sidiary or  inferior  :  cf.  fo-gaeth  and 
fo-scel,  Laws,  opposed  respective- 
ly to  prim-gaeth  and  prim-scel ; 
fo-dhaoine,  TBG  919,  opposed  to 
daoine  mora.  Sometimes,  however, 
as  in  fo-demon  fois  '  the  persistent 
demon  ',  Measgra  Mh.  Ui  Chleirigh, 
p.  148,  q.  12,  and  in  the  examples  of 
fo-cham  cited  here,  the  fo  seems  to 
be  meaningless,  being  used  merely 
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to  obtain   an   aesthetic   effect  such 
as   alliteration.] 

fochla  (mentioned  along  with  biorar 
and  gleordn  LXVIII  11)  'water- 
parsnip'  (?).  [Fochla  is  probably 
the  same  as  fothlucht  (cf.  gen.  sg. 
ind  fhochluchta  AS  88),  which  was 
a  water-plant,  as  the  phrase  sreabh 
indfhuar  fa  fhothlacht,  RIA  MS  Bk. 
of  Fermoy,  p.  200,  col.  2,  1.  3, 
shows.  As  biorar,  a  common  edible 
water-plant,  frequently  mentioned 
in  Irish  literature,  has  been  fairly 
consistently  identified  with  '  water- 
cress ',  the  almost  equally  frequent- 
ly mentioned  fothlucht  must  be 
identified  differently.  Stokes,  ACL, 
I,  341,  following  Hennessy,  Bk.  of 
Fenagh,  179,  n.  10,  identifies  foch- 
luc  and  fothlacht  with  '  brooklime  '. 
John  Keogh,  however,  in  his  Bot. 
Hib.  (1735),  p.  92,  identifies  folaght 
(sic)  with  'water-parsnip  '  and  calls 
'brooklime  '  "  loghal  more  or  mu- 
har".] 

foda  long  see  fada. 

?  fodhalta  :  go  (.  XXXV  123. 

fodbhaigh  :  claoidhis  a  feart  fod- 
b[h]aigh  LIV  11  'he  dug  its  sodded 
(grave)  mound  '.  [The  mound  indic- 
ated by  the  words  feart  fodbhaigh  is 
not  necessarily,  however,  a  grave- 
mound  ;  in  Strachan  and  O'K.'s  TBC 
3144,  for  instance,  ro  cechladar  ferl 
fotmaig  refers  to  the  digging  of  a 
mound  for  Conchobar  to  sit  on  while 
his  warriors  gather  around  him. 
Fodbhaigh  seems  to  be  gen.  of  a 
nom.  sg.  fddbhach  (sec  Laws  s.v. 
fobach),in  which  the  second  element 
is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  second 
element  in  Old  Irish  combach  '  break- 
ing '  and  murbach  '  level  land  be- 
side   the   sea  '.] 

fogha  (n.  s«.)  V  14,  15,  XXXIX  17, 
(d.  pi.  faghaibh  XIV  7b  note),  a 
type  of  spear  which  might  be  used 
for  casting  (cf,  ro  dibraicedh  aturra 


frasa  d'fogaithib...  Fianaigecht,  p.  90. 
1.  1),  distinguished  from  the  simplex 
gaoi  (Tain,  s.vv.  gae,  faga),  and 
usually  translated  'javelin  '  (e.g. 
TD,  poem   16,  q.  66). 

foghnaim  '  I  serve  ',  etc.  (TBG)  [from 
fo  +  gni].  1°  nochar  f\h]oghain  do 
a  d[h]raoithaeht  XL  I  15  'his  magic 
did  not  help  him  '.  2°  go.  lion  fhog[h]- 
nus  duit,  a  fhir,  'dhul  do  c\h]om\h\- 
rac  at  aghoidh  LXII  22  'what  num- 
ber is  it  your  practice  to  have  ad- 
vance to  do  combat  with  you?  '  [Cf. 
ceard  ghaisge  do  fhoghnadh  d'Aodh, 
RIA  MS  23  N  14,  p.  27,  '  Aodh  prac- 
tised the  craft  of  arms  '  ;  na  huili 
ddno  aru-fognot  det  muntir-si,  Cath 
M.  Tured,  RC,  XII,  78.  '  all  the 
arts  lwhich  thy  household  practise' 
(from  ar  +  fo  +  gni)  ;  ba  siad 
bretha  rechta  didiu  ro  fognad  (read- 
ing of  Y)  do  Cormac,  '  it  was  the 
judgments  of  the  Old  Law  C.  used 
to  practise  ',  IT,  III,  913,  1.  12  (cf. 
Fedlimid  Rechtaidh  J.  bretha  rechta 
do  fhoghnaidis  do,  ib.  334,  1.  1)  ; 
ni  fogni  lasna  celiu  de  61  neich  iar 
tabiri  do  neoch  a  fuail  "it  is  not  the 
practice  of  the  Celi  De  for  one  to 
drink  anything  after  making  water", 
Proc.  of  the  RIA,  XXIX,  Sect.  C 
(1911),  p.  142,  1.  26.] 

foil  XVII  75,  XXIII  39  (see  note 
supra  p.  57),  XXXVII  8;  variant 
form  foill  (:  Dearoil)  XL  1 1  62: 
'small'.  [Cf.  anbdil,  anfoill.  both 
meaning  'great',  etc.,  Contrih. 
Foill  can  also  mean  'gentle', 
'quiet':  imthechl  fossaidh  foill 
(of  a  pilgrim's  gait)  Anecdota.  II, 
25,  q.  4  ;  gid  foill  tdinicc.  ra  airii/h 
an  mac  6g  i,  Three  Frag.  (OT)on- 
ovan).   26.    1.   2.) 

foilcheas  'a  hiding-place  (for  treas- 
ures) '  :  nom.  pi.  deirh  ffoitcltis  V 
:'.  1  a  (cf.  o-stem  declension  of  foilch- 
eas exemplified  in  IGT.  II,  §  28, 
and  §  38,  p.  88,  1.  6)  ;  gen.  sg.  gacha 
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foilchise  V  34  c  (cf.  a-stem  declens- 
ion of  foilches  exemplified  in  IGT, 
II,  §  12,  1.  5).  [Dr.  Bergin  has 
shown,  Eriu,  XII,  220  sq.,  that 
foilge,  O.I.  nom.  pi.  of  folach  'hid- 
ing, concealing  ',  can  mean  'hiding- 
places  (for  treasures)  '  ;  cf.  also 
the  sg.  folach  referring  to  a  hidden 
hoard,  Ag.  na  Sean.  (N.  Ni  Sheagh- 
dha),  II,  96,  1.  6.  The  derivative 
foilcheas,  as  well  as  meaning  '  hid- 
ing-place (for  treasures)  ',  seems  to 
mean  '  a  hidden  trap  '  in  do-ronn- 
sad  tri  fichid  jailcheasa  folaigh  for 
shlicc[h]thibh  7  conairuibh  a  n-ath- 
aidhdaois  fiadha,  Ag.  na  Sean 
(N.  Ni  Sheaghdha),  II,  33,  1.  27. 
Other  meanings  are  '  secret  ',  '  hid- 
den matter  ',etc.  :  see  TD,  poem  11, 
q.  14  ;  Dioghluim  ;  Aithdioghluim.] 
ro  f[h]oilc[h]is  V  35  has  been  ex- 
plained, supra  p.  16,  as  1st  sg.  pret. 
of  foilghim  '  I  hide  '  (cf.  2nd  sg. 
pres.  fuilghe,  Aithdioghluim,  poem 
59,  q.  23,  poem  67,  q.  18  ;  3d  sg.  pret. 
do  f  hoi  Ugh  ib.  poem  60,  q.  17  ; 
3rd  pi.  pret.  nior  fhoilgheadar,  Dan 
De,  xvi,  11).  In  Pt.  I,  p.  113,  it 
seems  to  have  been  taken  as  the  3rd 
sg.  pret.  of  an  uninstanced  foilch- 
isim.\ 

?  foimhnis  fir  i  dteanntaibh  tra 
XVII  54.  [Cf.  the  obscure  fer  ban 
fomnis  in  fer  mbraine  cerpai  fomnis 
diadh  dergae,  part  of  a  rhetoric, 
Eriu,  XII,  182,  §  12,  1.  5.] 

foirdearg  '  very  red  '  :  ris  na  fiadh- 
aibh  foirdearga  LVI  10. 

foirmear  XVIII  20  very  fierce.  [Cf. 
infra    mear.] 

foirniamhadh  m'fhuilt  V  19  the 
lustre  of  my  hair.  [From  niamh  '  lus- 
tre,  splendour,   beauty  '.] 

foirsenadh  see  under  for-osnai  (he) 
lights. 

fola  see  fala  enmity. 

folacht    see  fulacht. 

folair  see  forail  and  furailim. 


folradh  LXIV  32  blood.  [Hardly 
'blood-jet  '  as  translated,  Pt.  II, 
p.  327,  for  such  a  meaning  would  not 
suit  fuilreadh,  riming  with  buin- 
gheal,  referring  to  the  material  from 
which  men  are  made,  Aithdioghluim 
80,  q.  7.  The  second  syllable  must 
therefore  be  the  suffix, -rad/i,  -readh, 
to  be  found  in  luaithreadh,  etc. 
Other  forms  of  folradh  appear  in  : 
combu  chroderg  in  t-ath  dia  fulriud 
LU  6200;  oir  atd  fulradh  na  fola 
agum  mhiichadh  RIA  MS  23  B  32, 
111,  1.  6  ;  fuil  7  follracht  7  ionathar 
PCT40.] 

for,  intensitive  prefix  :  see  foirdearg, 
foirmear,  foir-niamhadh,  for- 
bhailteach,for-grain,for-loisgthe. 

forail:  ni  furdil  LXVIII  61  'it  is 
necessary  '  (preterite  nior  ffordil 
LXVIII  41,  53).  [Cf.  ni  furdil 
Dind.,  Ill,  382,  1.  11,"  needful  is"  ; 
nior  fhordil  damh  'was  necessary 
for  me  ',  Dan  De,  xv,  13.  Examples 
of  Munster  spoken  use  of  the  meta- 
thesized  form  ni  folair  '  it  is  necess- 
ary '  will  be  found  in  Focloir  do 
Sheadna,  s.v.  folair.  In  Old  Irish 
foroil  meant  'excessive'  (Ped.,  II, 
566,  §  763  note).  The  development 
of  meaning,  ni  forail  '  it  is  not  ex- 
cessive '  becoming  '  it  is  necessary  ', 
is  akin  to  that  in  ni  mor  '  it  is  not 
great  ',  which  in  Munster  today  may 
mean  '  it  is  necessary  '  (Focloir  do 
Sheadna,  s.v.  mor).] 

foraire  IV  7  '  watching  '  (of  night- 
watching  for  enemies,  correspond- 
ing to  faire,  q.  5)  ;  do-dhen-sa  t'f\h\or- 
aire  XXXIII  2  '  I  shall  watch  over 
thee  '  (of  watching  over  a  sleeping 
hero). 

?  forais  :  ro  ghabhsat  foruis  is  treoir 
a  ndun  Borraigh  (of  the  crew  of  a 
ship)  XXIII  197,  literally  'they 
took  foruis  and  guidance  in  (or 
'to  ')  the  fort  of  Borrach  '. 

forasda    LXIII    30    firm-set,   stalely. 
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[From  fonts  'a  basis,  foundation' 
(Misc.  183),  'firmness'  (firiu,  XII, 
223,    1.  24).] 

forbhailteach    '  very  hospitable,  glad 
to   welcome  '  :   rinn   ni  raiphe  for- 
ffailteach   XXXV  27. 
?  forbhais    XIV   15. 

forgrain  XIV  23,  26,  great  horror. 

fo-rior  XIX  7  (  :  riogh),  XVI  62, 
'alas  !  '.  [The  first  syllable  is  short 
in  Gonnacht  and  Ulster,  long  in 
Munster,  McKenna,  s.v.  alas.] 

forlann  II  29,  XIV  25,  XXXV  63, 
LXVI  42,  unfair  odds,  overwhelming 
force.  [Further  examples  :  Tain  ; 
IT,  III  ;  Meyer,  Ueber  die  alt.  ir. 
Dichtung,  II,  p.  27,  §  2.  For  the 
etymology  see  Eriu,  XIII,  173  sq.] 
Cf.  eagcomhlann. 

forloisgthe  '  purified  by  fire  '  :  d'or 
\fh]orloisc[th]e  XVII  76.  [Forloisc- 
the,  Ml.  31c28,  indirectly  glosses 
argentum  igne  examination.  Cf.  dond 
or  amra  forloisclhe  SR  4312.] 

for-osnai  (O.I.  3d  sg.  pres.  ind.)  '(he) 
lights  '  :  sec.  fut  ni  fhoirsenadh  '  he 
would  not  light  ',  note  to  VII  10c 
(supra    p.    19). 

forrach  (v.  n.)  VI  14,  28,  X  10, 
XXXV  23,  XI.VII1  Id,  31,  XI.IX 
43,  overpowering,  crushing,  harass- 
ing. 

forradh  :  a  fforudh  Fhinn  XXII  38 
'in  the  proximity  of  Fionn,  with 
Fionn '.  [Cf.  farrad  Wi  and  I'll; 
farradh  TBG.] 

fosgadh  'a  sound  '.  \  He  ciuin- 
fhoghar  na  caisleann  ciuil  acus  re 
foscad  faidheamhail  fuasaidech  jir- 
truag  na  tid,  Bat.  of  M.  Rath  (C 
Donovan),  p.  168;  ni  chualai  com- 
rdth  na  foscad,  Cailhr.  Cellaig  (Mul- 
chrone),  527  ;  gach  aon  dd  ccluin- 
feadh  a  fhoghar  no  <i  fhosccadh,  Ag. 
na  Sean6rach  (Ni  Sheaghdha),  I. 
p.  193,  1.  5  ;  fosgadh  (the  sound  of 
the  voice  of  a  bird),  Dan  De,  xxv, 
29  ;    fosgadh-ghlan    (epithet    of    a 


harp).  Fnp.  Ir.  Po.,  xxii,  q.  9, 
Studies,  1923.]  This  (and  not 
fosgadh  '  shadow  ')  must  be  the 
word  used  as  a  musician's  name  in 
Ceolach,  Fuoidh,  7  Fosgadh.  XVI I 
21. 

fossaigh  (a  mis-spelling)  see  osaig 
foot-washing  as  a  sign   of  welcome. 

fostaighim  XXXIX  49  '  I  hold  back, 
I  check  '  (cf.  no  [read  no]  fostuighthi 
'used  to  be  held  fast  ',  referring  to 
ships,  Cath  Cath.  1086  :  fostaighim 
is  a  variant  of  fostaim  of  which  the 
V.  n.  fostadh  occurs  XLVII  44  (text 
perhaps  untrustworthy),  and  LIV 
12. 

fothair  (dat.  sg.)  '  a  wild  hill-side  '  : 
an  animal  is  followed  tar  gach  I fothair 
is  tar  gach  fan  VII  28;  foithri. 
feadha,  fdssaige,  are  places  for 
hunting,  XVII  13  .  [The  instances 
noted  —  e.g.  hi  sleib  7  fothiur  (read 
fothuir)  Trip.  Life  1526  ;  /  bhfoilh- 
ribh  (where  deer  are  found),  Cath 
Cath.,  5641  ;  foithri,  fdssaigi,  feda, 
(uncultivated  parts  of  Ireland,  con- 
trasted with  the  cultivated  parts) 
AS  2500  —  all  suggest  wild  land. 
Woods  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  foilhre  (cf.  Dind.  IV.  308,  1.  19. 
and  326,  1.  25),  and  the  gloss  foithre 
.1.  coillle  (O'Cl.)  actually  suggests 
that  foithre  means  'woods'.  Hut 
the  regular  application  of  fuihir 
today  in  placenames  in  the  Dingle 
peninsula.  Co.  Kerry,  is  to  steep 
grassy  terraces  or  slopes  on  a  hill 
above  a  cliff  (cf.  Dinnecn  s.v.  foth- 
ar  ;  1'.  6  Siochfhradha.  T.  C.  Chor- 
ea Dhuibhne,  1939,  p.  41, 1.43,  p.  49, 
1.  20.  and  p.  331  s.v.  fothair).  These 
West  Kerry  foithre.  some  or  all  of 
which  face  the  ocean,  could  never 
have  been  wooded,  as  Mr.  Price  has 
pointed  out  to  me.  Likewise  in 
Dioghluim,  \\,  18,  i  bhfoithribh 
fdsaigh  refers  to  the  grassy  hill- 
sides    where    Christ    multiplied    the 
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loaves.  Foithre  therefore  apparent- 
ly means  wild  hill-sides, not  necess- 
arily wooded.] 

[fothlacht   see  fochla.] 

frais  'a  shower',  etc.  (cf.  variants 
fros,  fras,  frais,  Dioghluim)  :  frais 
(nom.  sg.)  LXIII  34  ;  frais  (obj. 
of  a  verb)  LXII  51. 

frais-imirt  (intensitive  fras  +  imirt 
'  playing  ')  :  ag  fraisimirt  na  fich- 
ille  LXIX  2  'keenly  playing  fith- 
cheall  '.  [The  adjective  fras(s)  is 
explained  as  'active',  Dind.  Its 
most  frequent  use,  however,  is  with 
verbal  nouns  and  participles  as  an 
intensitive.  To  the  instance  already 
cited  add  :  fraisimirt  (of  playing 
fithcheall),  IT,  II,  ii,  136,  1.  347, 
and  ZCP,  XVII,  361,  1.  24  ;  frais- 
iomramh  (of  rowing),  Feis  T.  Chon- 
ain  (Joynt),  1.  918  ;  fras-shinnim  (of 
playing  music),  Eachtra  Mic  na 
Miochomhairle,  RIA  MS  23  L  24. 
p.  99  ;  fras-ghonta  '  grievously 
wounded  ',  TBG.  Cf.  Scottish  Gaelic 
fras-shileadh  nan  dear,  Gael.  Soc. 
of  Inverness,  XIII,  251,  1.  22,  256, 
1.    41.] 

1  fraoch  (Dioghluim)  '  heather  '  :  an 
anomalous  gen.  sg.  fraoiche  has 
been  emended  to  fraoich  supra  p. 
171  note  on  LXVIII  12b. 

2  fraoch  (Dioghluim)  'ferocity ,wrath'  : 

dat.  pi.  os  frdochaibh  anfaidh  imard 
XXXIII  15  'high  above  a  storm's 
ragings  '  (for  the  emendation  see 
infra  s.v.  gearg)  (cf.  minig  fraoch 
anfaid  in  f[h]ir,  O'Grady,  Cat.,  I, 
412,  1.  6).  The  adjectival  use  in  na 
ccleas  bhfrdoch  LXIII  26  may  be 
due  to  corruption  of  the  text, 
fraochaid  XVII  34  '  (they)  grow 
angry  '. 

fras   see  supra  frais-imirt. 

freasdal  'act  of  serving  '  :  a  freasdal 
XVIII  14  'to  give  battle  to  her', 
fear  a  freasdail  18  'a  man  to  do 
battle     with    her  '.     [Cf.   doifhreas- 


dail  "  irresistible",  TD,    poem    16, 
q.  65.] 

friothlorg  :  Do-ronsam  frithlorg  fearr- 
dha  II  42  (corrupted  to  leano- 
mar  filelorg  fhearrdha  LXVI  77) 
'we  made  a  bold  rearward  move  '. 
[Cf.  im-soi  deisell  7  do-thoet  ina 
frithlurg  a-fri[t]hisi  i  tir  nUlad, 
Trip.  Life  412  (paraphrasing  con- 
vertit  cito  iter  suum  ad  regiones 
Ulothorum  per  eadem  vestigia  quibus 
venerat).] 

fri.  probably  a  false  archaism  for  le 
'by',  see  supra  p.  115,  note  on 
XLIX  44c  :  see  also  infra  s.v.  2  re. 

frithir,  an  adj.  which  may  be  used 
to  qualify  fighting  (Tain  ;  Stair 
Ercuil,  ed.  Quin),  or  weapons  and 
angry  words  (Dioghluim),  some- 
times has  a  good  meaning  '  eager, 
earnest  '  (TBG),  but  in  spoken 
northern  Irish  is  used  of  parts  of 
the  body  to  indicate  that  they  are 
'  sore  '  (Holmer,  The  Ir.  Lang,  in 
Rathlin  ;  Dinneen).  In  triiir  frithir 
fallsa  focham  XL  1  it  must  have  a 
derogatory  meaning  such  as  '  vir- 
ulent '. 

fiiar  cold  see  under  ionnuar. 

fuachdha  XL  1 1  62  (ro-fhuachdha  I  2), 
complimentary  epithet  of  heroes, 
meaning  doubtless  fierce,  angry. 

fuath  '  a  shape  '  hence  '  a  phantom, 
a  magic  being  '  :  identical  with  the 
sgdl  of  V  31  in  V  25,  26,  27,  and 
28  (where  the  gen.  sg.  is  in  fhuatha)  ; 
mentioned  along  with  arrachta, 
peiste,  etc.,  in  XXIV  67  sq.  and 
XXXV  101  ;  na  naoi  b[h]fuatha  a 
hlubharg[h]linn  (nine  misshapen 
magic  tormentors  with  man-like 
bodies)  XIII  42  ;  in  t-arracht  's  a' 
fuath  (both  words  referring  to  an 
invading  giant)  LXII  68  ;  ar  in 
ffuath  n-eitigh  n-ainmhtn  (referring 
to  a  magic  pig)  LIV  21.  The  fuath 
of  XXIV  79  is  referred  to  by  a  fern, 
pronoun  :   cf.  the  masc.  nouns  bad, 
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each,  cailin,  which  arc  commonly 
referred  to  by  fem.  pronouns. 

fuasglaim  (secondary  fut  do  fhuais- 
gedladh  VII  I6d  note)  'I  ransom'. 
[Apparently  the  normal  word  for 
ransoming  a  captive,  cf.  the  v.  n. 
fuaslagadh,  Hugh  O'Neill's  pro- 
clamation, 1601,  in  An  Leighlheoir 
Gaedhealach  (Mac  Fhionnlaoich,  Mac 
Neill,  Laoide),  p.  87,  1.  26.] 

fubhadh  (prototonic  pret.  pass.)  : 
rus-fubadh  ceann  luaith-Leacaigh 
VI  20  '  the  head  of  swift  Leacach 
was  cut  off  '.  [Cf.  Ped.,  II,  462,  fo- 
ben  (O.I.  v.n.  fubae),  to-fo-ben  (O.I. 
imperf.  subj.  3d  sg.  du-fubalh)  : 
ten-compounds  normally  express 
developments  of  a  root-meaning 
'cut  \] 

fuigheal(l)  (normally  an  o-stem  :  cf. 
Dioghluim  ;  Atk.  ;  Wi.)  :  unusual 
gen.  sg.  in  f[h]uighle  bhuig  LVII  23. 
[The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  pi. 
(uighle  is  'words  '  in  Early  Modern 
Irish,  e.g.  Dioghluim,  and  FM  1589 
(p.  1874),  1599  (p.  2125).  In  Old 
and  Middle  Irish  fuigell  meant  '  ad- 
judication, judging  '.]  fuighlim-si 
...  re  XXXIX  24  '  I  speak  ...  to  '. 
[Cf.  LCAB,  XXX,  28,  fior  don 
aghdar  ro  fhuighill  '  the  author  who 
spoke  it  spoke  truth  '.] 

?  fuighleachtoibh  (dat.  pi.)  XXXV 
92.  The  second  element  may  be 
the  dat.  pi.  of  leacht  'a  grave  '. 

fuileach  see  under  fuilteach. 

fuileachtach  XXIII  163  fierce,  spir- 
ited, mettlesome.  [A  northern  word, 
defined  as  "  mettlesome"  by  Din- 
neen  quoting  from  a  list  of  Donegal 
words  supplied  by  Quiggin.  In  fial- 
fhear  fuileachtach  treat)  Cloich 
Cheannlhaolaidh  (6  Searcaigh),  p. 
11,1.  1,  it  is  explained  (p.  101 )  as 
spirited,  noble-blooded".  In  nios 
fuileachtuidh  no  no  leomhain  agus 
no  beathuidh  eallta  no  cuilleamh, 
C-allaghcr's  sermons  (1752),  p.  193, 


1.  32,  it  seems  to  mean  'fierce,  cruel 
bloodthirsty  '.  Professor  O'Rahilly, 
Gadelica,  p.  72,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  examples,  cites  Scottish 
fuileachdach  'bloody,  sanguinary'. 
Cf.  Bht  me  sa  Mhumhain  go  luth- 
mhur  fuileata  (/  may  represent  the 
Meath  pronunciation  of  cht),  Lia 
Fail,  [I],  p.  113,  1.  17.] 

fuilteach  XXXVI  5  fierce,  warlike 
(apparently  for  older  fuileach  used 
in  VII  1,  XVIII  25,  XXIII  109, 
211,  212,  XLIV  9). 

fuirighim  '  I  delay  '  etc.  (Aithdiogh- 
luim)  :  mairg  fuirightheur  re  crine 
XXVI  1  "  woe  for  them  that  are 
checked  by  decay".  [Cf.  uair  ro 
fuirgcd  ...  int  ech  "  while  the  horse 
was  halted",  Dind.  IV,  66,  1.  121.]  ■ 
?  fuiris  :  fear  fuiris  XL IX  17. 

?  fuirmheach  :  in  fomhoir  fuirmheach 
XVII  81. 

fulacht:  1°  'a  cooking  hearth'  (see 
Keating's  fulacht  Fian,  mentioned 
supra  p.  xli,  1.  10,  and  discussed  by 
Dinneen,  FFE,  IV,  302)  ;  2°  '  cook- 
ed food,  a  meal  '  (see  dat.  sg.  ful- 
acht XXIII  20,  where  the  word  re- 
fers to  food  in  a  caldron,  and  cf.  Ri 
do-choid  fecht  for  folocht  of  Christ's 
going  to  the  last  supper,  SR  7737) 
-  this  is  probably  the  meaning  of 
fulacht  in  XXXVI  6  and  of  folacht 
in  V  11.  Either  meaning  would  suit 
fulacht  Fian  XXXII  1,  8,  and  the 
gen.  sg.  in  f[h]ulachta  XIV  0. 
fulachtadh  'the  act  of  cooking  '  : 
d'fulachtadh  (sic  MS)  tore  7  fiadh 
XX  IV  4 1  'to  cook  boars  and  deer  '. 
[Cf.  doronad  inneonadh?  fulachtadh 
leo  ann,  AS  1546.] 

fulang  the  act  of  'enduring'  ,  also 
the  act  of  'sustaining  '  or  'holding 
up  '.  The  following  instances  are 
noteworthy  :  1°  flaith  ur  ffulaing 
XLIV  12  'the  prince  who  sustained 
us;  2°  (ear  a  fhuluing  IV  34  'the 
man  able  to  withstand  him  '  ;  3°  a 
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fhulang,  XLIX  9,  where  the  exact 
meaning  is  doubtful. 

furail  see  forail  and  furailim. 

furailim  (Middle  Ir.  erdilim  '  I  en- 
join ',  etc.,  with  prosthetic  /)  :  v.  n. 
ag  foldir  chrdbhaidh  XLVII  56 
'enjoining  piety';  pret.  d'f[h]ur- 
dil  Fiona  ...sith  orainn  LXII  158 
'  Fionn  enjoined  peace  on  us  ', 
furdilis  Fionn  cumha  mhor  don 
tslogh-sin  LXVII  15  'Fionn  of- 
fered a  large  compensatory  gift 
to  that  host  '.  [Ar  (older  for),  and 
not  do,  is  the  preposition  normally 
used  after  this  verb,  even  when  it 
means  'offer':  cf.  [Dia]...  aid  ag 
fuldireamh  pdrdiiin  ort  anaisgidh 
Mac  Aingil,  p.  29,  and  similar  exam- 
ples, RIA  Diet.,  s.vv.  "  erdil  (c)  ", 
and  "  erdilid  "  (1.  50).] 

ga   (gaol)   a  spear,   see  under  cru. 

ga  where  ?  :  this  form  is  discussed 
supra,  p.  151,  note  on  LXIV  15a. 

gabhadh  '  danger  '  :  gen.  sg.  gdibhthe 
notes  on  XXIII  49d  and  222b, 
but  gdbhaidh  XXIV  24,  LIV  16. 

gabhail  '  an  armful  '  :  dat.  pi.  'na 
ngabhdlaip  III  29d  note  (text  per- 
haps corrupt).  As  catching  spears 
in  the  hand  seems  to  be  in  question 
'  in  bundles  '  may  be  the  meaning, 
cf.  Condn  7  a  ghabhdil  fan'  oscall 
aige,  explained  in  a  note  as  'arm- 
ful ',  Eachtra  Fhinn  ...  le  Seachran 
na  Sal  gC,  Sean  6  Cadhla  7  Eoin 
Mac  Neill,  1906,  p.  17. 

gabhaim  '  I  take  ',  etc.  Some 
special  uses.  1°  do  ghabhadh  XLI 
6  '  he  used  to  catch  '  (birds). 
2°  gabhais  in  leanam[h]  ar  ldim[h 
XLII  36  'he  took  the  child  by  the 
hand  '  (cf.  geibhthi  ar  gualaindWi., 
210,  1.  4).  3°  gabhait  ...  meisge 
XXIII  17  (meisge  object)  'they 
become  drunk  ',  but  in  do  g[h\abh 
meisge  na  mnd  LXV  3  meisge  is  the 
subject.     4°  gabhais  diiain  LXVIII 


41  '  he  chanted  a  lay  '  (for  a  peculiar 
1st  pers.  sg.  fut.  gebha  in  this  use 
see  LXVIII  46c  note).  5°  a  ngab[h]- 
adh  d'enoibh  thairis  XLI  6  'what- 
ever birds  used  to  go  by  '.  6°  aird- 
righ  ro  g[h]abh  for  Lochluinn  XXI  24 
'  a  high  king  who  assumed  control 
of  Lochlainn  '  (the  doubt  cast  on 
this  meaning  in  the  note  supra  p.  49 
is  unjustified  :  cf.  gabsat  secht  rig 
for  Mumain,  Dind.,  Ill,  202,  1.  33). 
7°  gan  gabhail  ria  XVI  21  'no  one 
could  prevail  against  it  '  (i.e. 
against  the  shield),  ni  gabhthaoi  riii 
XXII  24  "none  withstood  them"  (cf. 
ni  gebat  frim  athaig"  giants  will  not 
prevail  against  me",  Dind.  III. 
506,  note  to  Ath  Fadat,  I,  38). 

gabhal  'a  fork'.  1°  gabhal  cheilhre 
mbeann  XXI  19  'a  four-pronged 
fork  '  (for  harvesting).  2°  dat.  sg. 
fo  ghabhail  an  choire  II  4  (cf.  second 
version  LXVI  4)  '  under  the  fork 
of  the  caldron  '  (fan  gabhail  II 
46  ;  fon  ngabhail  II  47,  48).  [The 
context  shows  that  to  go  beneath 
this  fork  was  a  sign  of  defeat  :  cf. 
co  rabi  fo  lethgabail  in  chore  oc 
Fiachaig  (of  Cormac  after  he  had 
been  defeated  by  Fiachu)  ZCP,  VIII, 
314,  1.  11.  It  would  appear  from  the 
Duanaire  that  an  iris  (see  iris)  and 
a  caldron  (coire  cdogdhuirn)  formed 
essential  parts  of  the  whole.  See  also 
infra    s.v.   inbhear.] 

gach  '  every  '  normally  goes  with  a 
singular  noun,  but  occasionally 
with  a  plural,  as  in  the  gen.  pi.  gach 
ddmh  LXII  119  (wrongly  explained 
as  an  irregular  form  of  the  gen.  sg., 
supra  p.  144,  1.  9).  [Cf.  thairngeas, 
mian  gach  sul  (  :  dhrucht)  DG2  100, 
20;  mathas  gach  beas  'excellence 
of  behaviour  ',  Burduin  Bheaga,  ed. 
O'Rahilly,  no.  135  ;  rdimh  gach  boch- 
nach  '  the  oar  of  every  mariner  ', 
Eigse,  I,  p.  115,  1.  147.  Bonavent- 
ura   0  hEodhusa  in  his  Rudimenta 
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Grammaticae    Hibernicae    (Marsh's 
Lib.,  Z  3.  5.  3,  p.  51)  (I  quote  from 
a  typescript  copy  kindly  lent  me  by 
Father  Bartholomew  Egan,  O.F.M.), 
after  an  example  sealbh  gach  bhfear, 
says   sed  genetivo  plurali  raro  ap- 
ponitur     'gach'.      For    the    occas- 
ional use  of  gach  with  other  plural 
forms  see  :  is  doilghe  nd  gach  deacr- 
acha,  DG2  91,  3  ;  tridh  gach  smaointe 
baotha,  Merriman's  Cuirt,  ed.  Stern, 
758  ;  tre  gach  tiortha,  ib.  635.] 
gadh  'need,  want  '.  Certain  examples 
suggest   that    through  the  meaning 
'  a  situation  in  which  help  is  needed  ' 
(cf.perhaps  gadh  ./.  cathughadh.O'Cl., 
and  iarna  guin  san  ghddh  riming  with 
san  b[h]feartdn,  Ag.  na  Sean,  ed.  N. 
Ni  Sheaghdha,  I,  p.  266, 1.  7)  a  mean- 
ing    'danger'    (gadh    J.    gdbhadh, 
O'Cl.)  was  developed  :  cf.  giiasacht 
is  gadh   XXIII  86,  cath  Gabhra   in 
ghdidh  XIX  12.    Sometimes  'hard- 
ship '  may  be  the  meaning  intended  : 
cf.  go  ngeire  ngddh  XVI  63,  literally 
'  with  keenness   of  hardships  '    (i.e. 
'  where  great  hardships   are  suffer- 
ed ')  ;  sgel  gdidh  grinn  XLIX  2   'a 
clear  tale  of  hardship  '. 
gadhar   '  a  hound  '  ("  borrowed  from 
O.  N.  gagarr",  AS)  :  gen.  sg.  gadhoir 
XXXII    1,     gadhoir  dheirg    10a,    in 
g[h]udhoir     lOd  ;      gen.     pi.    gadhar 
LXVIII  3;  dat.   pi.  da  ghddhraibh 
XXI  6. 
gail  see  1  gal. 

gairthe  note  to  XXXVI  34c  (the  text 
has  the  alternative  form  gartha) 
'  hot,  glowing  '  (of  coal).  [Cf.  grios 
gairthe,  RIA  MS  24  P  9,  p.  200, 
1.  13,  mar  ghrein  ngairlhc,  Diogh- 
luim  114,  6  ;  and  for  the  correspond- 
ing v.  n.  see  IGT,  II,  ex.  1206,  6 
gharadh  na  greine.  For  the  variat  ion 
gairthe,  gartha,  see  Measgra  II,  and 
cf.  as  an  ghrein  gharrtha,  Nat.  Lib. 
of  Irel.  MS  198,  p.  58  (Tadhg  6 
Neachtain  author  and  scribe).] 


1  gal  'valour',  in  pi.  'deeds  of 
valour  '  ;  gen.  sg.  gala  LXIII  24, 
gail  LXI  15,  23  (the  old  gen.  sg. 
was  gaile  :  the  form  gala  is  at  least 
as  anomalous  as  this  form  gail, 
though  the  note  supra  p.  142,  I.  10, 
arbitrarily  decides  otherwise)  ;  dat 
sg.  goil  XLII  9,  12,  XLVII  18, 
XLVIII  30;  nom.  pi.  gala  LXIII 
25  ;  gen.  pi.  gal  XVII  44,  XLVIII 
14,   28,   XLIX  5. 

2  gal,  a  byform  of  gol  '  weeping  '.  This 
is  probably  the  word  intended  in  ba 
damhna  guil  is  gala  XX  33  'it  was 
a  cause  of  weeping  and  wailing  ',  and 
in  mitt  mo  ghal  L  3  '  the  amount  of 
my  weepings  '.  [No  gen.  sg.  gala  is 
listed  in  IGT,  where  the  variants 
gal  and  gol  follow  masc.  o-stem 
declension  (IGT,  II,  69)  and  gul 
masc.  u-stem  declension  (IGT,  II, 
70).] 

galann  ;  sul  rabhar  mo  ghuin  ghalann 
III  25  (for  mo  we  should  doubtless 
read  im)  '  before  (or  '  lest  ')  I  become 
a  guin  ghalann  '.  [Guin  ghalann 
'  galann-wounding  (or  '  galann- 
slaying  ')  always  refers  to  the  slaying 
of  one  by  many  :  see  Tain,  p.  988.] 

galraightheach  V  18  disease-smitten. 

gan.    '  without  '    (non-inflection   after 
gan  in  v.  n.  phrases,  II  23d   note). 

gaoi  (ga)  spear,  see   under  cru. 

[Gaoidheilgeoir    "  an   Irishian",    see 
supra  p.  xxxviii.] 

ga[o]ine  XI  14  something  that  gives 
pleasure,  a  delight.  [See  examples  in  : 
Tain  ;  Acallam  ;  Dind. Scribes  tended 
to  treat  gaoine  as  a  variant  of  caoine 
(abstract  noun  of  caoin  'excellent, 
delightful  ',  cf.  :  gaine  LL,  but  calnc 
Lc  (Tain  4176)  ;  gaoine  comhrdidh 
RIA  MS  24  P  5,  p.  390,  but  caoinius 
comhrddh  in  the  corresponding 
verse  of  the  same  poem  in  Duanaire 
Finn  (XVII  68).  Cf.  the  g-c  variation 
noted  infra  s.v.  goll.] 

gar.    As  a  substantive  gar  expresses 
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the  notions  (1)  proximity,  and  (2)  ad- 
vantage :  e.g.  (1)  ad  ghar  XXIV 
'near  thee',  and  (2)  saoradh 
mh'annma  dhamh  n6  a  dhamnadh. 
tarla  gar  is  amhghar  ann,  PB  26,  3, 
'  my  soul's  salvation  or  damnation  : 
gain  and  disaster  lie  there  '.  The 
same  two  notions  appear  adjectiv- 
ally, (1)  in  acht  ge  gar  ge  ingar  iiam 
VI  36  'be  it  near  me  or  far  from 
me  ',  and  (2)  in  nirbh  i  sin  an  eir- 
g[h]e  ghar  LXI  21  'that  was  no 
helpful  rising  '  :  this  second  meaning 
'helpful,  profitable  '  could  also  be 
forced  into  the  instances  in  L  1 
and  XVII  102.  [Of  the  meanings 
'  easy  '  and  '  probable  '  suggested 
for  gar  (in  mar  budh  gar,  L  1),  Pt. 
II,  p.  169,  'probable  '  is  the  better 
founded,  having  a  fairly  frequent 
negative  phrase  ni  gar,  '  it  is  not 
likely  ',  to  support  it  (e.g.  TBG 
2240  ;  FFE,  III,  5490  ;  Dioghluim, 
poem  121,  q.  2).  The  translation 
of  comhartha  gar  XVII 102  as  'a  tell- 
ing token  '  (Pt.  I  p.  147)  lacks 
support.] 

garaidh  dat.  sg.  (  :  /a/aigh  )  LIV  10 
(see  infra  Corrigendum  to  the  text) 
'den,  lair'.  [Nom.  spelt  garadh, 
Eg.,  O'R.  ;  stated  by  O'R.  to  be 
masc] 

gardha  '  a  garden  '  :  nom.  pi.  garr- 
g[h]adha  XXXIV  6. 

gartha     see    gairthe. 

gartach  (derived  from  gart  '  hospit- 
able ')  na  ngeal-lamh  ngartach  XX  54 
"  of  the  bountiful  white  hands". 

gasta  (gasda  XXIII  82)  XX  94, 
XLV  3,  LXIX  9  (of  men)  ;  XX  95 
(of  a  girl)  ;  LVI  6  (of  a  dog)  ;  XXXV. 
74  (of  France)  ;  XXXV  75  (of  mov- 
ement) ;  XXXV  48  (of  ships) ; 
XVIII  24,  XXIII  82  (of  swords)  ; 
XXXIX  47  (of  a  spear-point)  ; 
LVI  7  (of  an  arrangement),  clever, 
excellent.  [See  gasta,  gastacht  in  Din- 
neen,   and    lebar-gasta    in   AS.     Cf. 


crannda,  Dioghluim,  crannacht, 
Buile  Shuibhne,  with  depreciatory 
meanings.  The  suppleness  oi  the 
gas,  'stalk',  doubtless  suggested 
life  and  perfection,  the  stiffness  of 
the  crann  ('tree,  wood,  beam', 
etc.)  imperfection.] 
ge  (also  acht  ge)  '  although  '.1°  The 
form  ge  do  is  normal  before  the  past 
tense  in  classical  Irish  with  verbs 
which  take  do  (e.g.  ge  do-rinne  L  11  ; 
ge  do  chuiris  LXVIII  39).  Except- 
ions in  the  Duanaire  are  ge  rinn- 
eadh  LXI  I  158  and  the  modern  ge  go 
mgego  ttainic  me  LXVII  26  (emend- 
ation suggested  supra  p.  169)  : 
cf.  footnote  on  ci.  go,  gion  go,  supra 
p.  96.  2°  The  form  ge  is  sometimes 
used  for  giodh  (=  ge  +  copula), 
as  in  acht  ge  gar  ge  ingar  iiam  VI 
36,  acht  ge  cdomh  do  c[h]orp  L  2. 
3°  giodh,  though  singular  in  form, 
was  already  in  Old  Irish  (cid)  used 
adverbially  before  pi.  pronouns  to 
emphasise  them  :  see  supra  p.    14, 

I.  3  of  notes  on  poem  V  (cf.  Ped., 

II,  p.  207).  4°  See  also  ge  chuin 
(alphabetized  after  gear  mhana). 
giodh  cia   and  gion  go. 

geag-bhonn  (from  geag  '  branch  ' 
and  bonn  '  sole  of  the  foot  ')  :  a  dhd 
geg-bhonn  XL  2  '  of  her  two  feet  '. 
The  context  suggests  an  unfavour- 
able meaning,  but  a  dhd  gheg-bhonn 
suggests  nothing  unfavourable, 
Ridgeway  Essays,  237,  q.  46.  In 
both  these  examples,  as  also  in 
geg-M huire, RIA  MS  Bk.  of  Fermoy, 
163,  col.  1,  1.  24,  and  in  geg-Fhodhla, 
Gael.  Soc.  Trans.  (Dublin),  1808, 
O'Flanagan's  ed.  of  Teg.  Flatha, 
1.  139,  geag  had  best  be  understood 
as  adding  nothing  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded. 

geall'a  pledge'  (Wi.).  1°  braighde 
gill  LXII  57  'captives  held  in 
pledge,     hostages  '.      2°     Geall    is 
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used  somewhat  as  English  '  prize  ' 
(in  to  'win  the  prize  from  ',  etc.) 
to  indicate  the  superiority  of  one 
person  over  another :  do  bheradh 
geall  a  ndubhrois  XXIII  30  'he 
would  win  the  prize  in  all  you  have 
mentioned  '  ;  geall  gaisgidh  in  dom- 
hain  thoir.  do  chosain  in  Dearg  LXIII 
1 1  '  the  Red  One  proved  himself 
superior  in  valour  to  all  in  the 
Orient'.  3°  a  (=  do?)  gheall  re 
LVII  33  'because  of';  'na  gheall 
LVII  24  '  because  of  it'  (cf.  i  ngeall, 
mo  locht,  Measgra,  no.  72,  1.  6, 
'because  of  my  faults').  4°  is 
geall  ced  XII  7  '  which  is  as  valuable 
as  a  hundred  (men)  '.  5°  ni  a 
ngioll  XLII  97  'not  in  pledge  ',  i.e. 
'permanently'  (?)  6°  ar  gheall 
(followed  by  genitive)  LXII  120 
'rewarded  by,  paid  by  '  (?).  [For 
examples  of  many  phrases  intro- 
ducing the  word  geall,  see  Feil- 
sgribhinn  Eoin  Mhic   Neill,   62-67.] 

gean  '  a  smile  '  (Wi.)  :  gan  ghean 
LXII  3  (of  an  eye)  '  unpleasant  '. 
Cf.    geantarghless. 

[gean  'mockery  '  in  the  phrase  bear- 
radh  gedin,  supra,  p.  190,  1.  30.] 

geanna  'mocking,  satirical',  hardly 
gives  sense  in  gun  bheith  genna 
(  :  airm-d[h]etla)  XX  43.  [Cf.  conid 
his  in  in  tress  briathar  is  ge"nnu  ra 
rdded  bar  Tain  Bo  Cualnge  'so  that 
that  is  one  of  the  three  most  satir- 
ical words  said  on  the  Cattle  Spoil 
of  Cooley  ',  Tain  5121.] 

?  geannaidh  see  under  eissen. 

geantarghless  XVII  91,  94,  the  name 
of  the  laughter-provoking  string  of 
a  magic  harp.  The  harp  had  three 
strings  (each  called  ted,  91,  one  of 
them  gles,  92),  made  of  silver, 
bronze,  and  iron.  Their  names  were 
geantarghless,  golltarghless,  suan- 
larghles.  When  the  gollarghle'as  was 
played,  all  hearers  were  sad.  When 
the  geunlarghle'as  was  played,  they 


laughed.  When  the  suantarghlias 
was  played,  they  fell  asleep.  See 
XVII  90-97.  [For  suantraige,  goll- 
traigi,  gendtraigi,  which  when  played 
on  the  harp  induce  sleep,  grief,  and 
laughter,  see  Cath  M.  Tuired,  RC 
XII,  §§  73,  80,  164  (cf.  other  exam- 
ples :  Wi.  s.vv.  gen-lraige,  gol- 
truige,  suan-traige  ;  Meyer,  Triads, 
no.  122  ;  Plummer,  Vitae,  I,  p. 
clxxii,  note  10).  Three  fairy  harpers 
born  while  their  mother,  listening 
to  music,  was  in  turn  sad,  glad  and 
asleep,  are  called  Goltraiges,  Cen- 
tra iges  and  Suanlraiges,  TBF,  1.  110. 
Suantraiges  is  the  name  of  the 
sleep-inducing  music  itself,  Dind. 
IV,  p.  60,  1.  42  ;  and  in  the  story 
of  Cii  Chulainn  and  Senbecc,  RC, 
VI,  183,  11.  15-20,  the  three  sorts  of 
music  are  likewise  called  golllraighes, 
gentraighes,  suantraighes.  They 
appear  as  goltraighles,  genntraigh- 
gles,  suantraighgles,  however,  in 
another  MS  of  the  Senbecc  story, 
cited  by  Meyer,  Hib.  Min.,  p.  85, 
note  on  1.  16,  and  these  forms  are 
close  to  the  forms  in  the  Duanaire 
poem,  to  another  version  of  which 
(see  O'Curry,  Mann,  and  Customs, 
III,  223)  Meyer  (I.e.)  refers.] 
gearg  XXXIII  15, probably '  curlew  '. 
As  neither  the  Duanaire  text  nor 
the  forms  to  be  mentioned  infra 
suggest  a  nom.  sg.  geirg,  the  emend- 
ation proposed  supra  p.  71  is  pro- 
bably wrong  :  instead,  emend  the 
riming  word  to  iomard  and  trans- 
late '  Tonight  the  curlew  sleepeth 
not  :  high  above  a  storm's  ragings 
the  sound  of  its  clear  cry  is  musical  : 
between  streams  it  does  not  sleep  '. 
[Today  in  Munster  (as  also  in  Beg- 
ley's  dictionary,  1732)  the  Irish  for 
curlew  is  cuirliun.  This  word  has 
clearly  been  borrowed,  directly  or 
indirectly ,from  Old  French  courlieus. 
Elsewhere  today  the  Irish  for  curlew 
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is  croiach,  a  name  which  is  listed 
with  both  masc.  and  fern,  declension 
in  IGT,  II,  §§  55,56  (16th  century)  : 
cf. "  croiach  &  crotach-mara,  a  Cur- 
lew ",  O'Br.  (1768)  ;  "  crutagh- 
mara",  Keogh,  Zoologia  (1739),  p. 
27.  I  know  of  no  Old  or  Middle 
Irish  instance  of  either  ciiirliiin  or 
crotach  as  names  for  the  curlew. 
Could  ge(a)rg  have  been  a  Middle 
Irish  name  for  this  common  Irish 
bird  ?  From  the  12th-century  Duan- 
aire  instance  already  cited  it  would 
appear  that  a  gearg  could  be  heard 
in  the  night  crying  musically  high 
above  the  ragings  of  a  storm  near 
streams.  The  ge(a)rg's  cry  is  again 
referred  to  in  what  is  probably  a 
12th  century  quatrain  in  ZCP,  VII, 
303,  q.  14,  where  we  are  warned 
not  to  place  (superstitious)  trust 
in  it :  nd  hadhair  do  ghothaibh  gerg. 
The  curlew  frequents  wild  marsh- 
lands, where  its  clear  whistle  is  often 
to  be  heard  at  night  through  wind 
and  rain.  Moreover  the  curlew's 
call  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  quail, 
a  bird  which  frequents  tilled  land 
and  whose  presence  (like  the  cur- 
lew's) is  more  often  recognized  by 
its  distinctive  call  ("  a  liquid  quic, 
quic-ic,  usually  repeated  from  five 
to  a  dozen  times",  Fr.  P.  G.  Kenne- 
dy, in  Studies,  1944,  p.  256)  than  by 
its  appearance.  The  etymological 
spelling  of  the  Irish  name  for  the 
quail  is  probably  gearg  guirt  (modern 
pronunciation  geara  guirt).  It  would 
thus  mean  '  the  field  gearg  '  as  op- 
posed to  the  (marsh)  gearg  or  curlew. 
{Geara  guirt  has  been  spelt  gearr- 
adh  guirt  by  the  18th-century  lexico- 
graphers Begley  and  O'Brien,  fol- 
lowed by  the  19th-century  O'Reilly  : 
its  pronunciation  has  been  repres- 
ented as  garra-guirt  by  the  Wexford- 
born  medical  writer  J.  Keogh  in  his 
Zoologia  (1739),  p.  74.    In  Bedel's 


Old  Testament  (1685)  the  pi.  is 
na  gearraguirl,Ex.xvil3,na  geana- 
goirt,  Ps.  cv  40.  All  these  pre- 
20th-century  authorities  agree  in 
identifying  the  geara  guirt  with  the 
quail.  The  extinction  of  the  quail 
in  western  Ireland  in  recent  times 
(see  Studies,  1944,  251  sq.)  has  led 
to  confusion  in  application  of  the 
name  today  :  the  West  Cork  narrator 
of  the  Irish  imitation  of  the  call  of 
the  geara  guirt  published  in  Beal- 
oideas,  III,  463,  no.  73,  could  not, 
for  instance,  identify  the  geara 
guirt,  but  knew  that  an  older 
generation  distinguished  it  from  the 
traona  or  '  corncrake  '  :  cf.  similar 
confusion,  Dinneen  s.v.  "  gearr, 
gearra".)  The  obscure  Middle  Irish 
atracht  gercc  a  gurt  lodain,  ACL, 
III,  310,  q.  6,  'a  gearg  arose  from 
Lodan's  field  ',  hardly  helps  us  to 
identify  the  gearg  :  the  context  sug- 
gests that  the  sentence  indicates  an 
unexpected  event ;  but  the  exact 
meaning  of  Lodan's  field  (glossed 
sliabh  'a  mountain  ')  is  unknown.] 
gear-nrhana  :  ad-g[h]niu  ...  germhana 
Find  (sic  leg.)  am  ag[h]aigh  III  8d 
note'  I  recognize  Fionn's  keen  omen 
coming  against  me  '  (i.e.  '  I  am 
mysteriously  conscious  of  Fionn's 
approach  ').  [For  the  compound 
geir-mheanma  '  keen  spirit  '  in  this 
sense  see  the  note  already  referred 
to.  The  use  of  gear-mhana  '  keen 
omen  '  for  geir-mheanma  '  keen 
spirit  '  is  not  unnatural  and  may 
not  indicate  corruption  of  the  text. 
The  simple  meanma,  uncompounded 
with  gear,  is  also  used  to  express 
mysterious  consciousness  of  pres- 
ence or  approach  :  a  mheannma  do 
bheith  agad  '  that  you  should  be 
mysteriously  conscious  of  his  ap- 
proach ',  ZCP,  XVII,  362,  1.  20, 
and  ib.,  following  lines,  do  bhi  a 
mheanma  ag  Duibh  Lacha  and  Tar  la 
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orm    ...    meanmna    M[h]ongdin    (cf. 
similar   sentences  in  other  version, 
Imram  Brain,  I,  ed.  Meyer,  Append- 
ix, p.  67,  1.  14,  1.  15)  ;  aid  menma  in 
tsloig  ocom   innocht   LU   4693.     In 
MacAlpine's    Gael.     Diet,    meanma 
is  explained  as  "  a  sensation  about 
the  lip  or  elbow, supposed  to  portend 
a   sudden   death".] 
ge  c[hjuin  (+    pres.  subj.)  XVII  88 
when    (non-interrogative,   referring 
to  the  future).    [The  clasical  form 
is  ge  chuin  not  giodh  chuin  :  cf.  IGT, 
unpublished   portion,    RIA    MS   24 
P  S,  p.  238,  "  ge  chuin  c[6ir],  gidh 
chuin  l[ochtach]"  :  for  instances  of 
non-interrogative    use    with     pres. 
subj.  referring  to  future  time  see  Dan 
De,  III,  18,  V,  15  ;  PB,  XVIII,  43  ; 
IGT,   II,  ex.   1229  ;   some   of  these 
instances  prove  that  the  ge  was  un- 
stressed, the  cuin  stressed.     Cohin 
(stress  on  second  syllable),  meaning 
*  when  ?  '     (interrogative,    followed 
by  indicative)  in  spoken  Cork  Irish, 
may  be  connected.] 

geill  (v.n.)  XX  82  '  submission,  to 
submit  '.  It  was  probably  a  mistake 
to  alter  the  gen.  sg.  geille  to  geillidh, 
supra  LXII  125c  note,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  nom.  form 
geill  beside  geilleadh  :  cf.  an  bheun 
ndr  ghaibh  geill  da  locht  DG2  83, 
44,  '  the  woman  who  did  not  accept 
(the  necessity  of)  admitting  her  sin  ', 
and  many  examples  referred  to  in 
Amhrain  E.  R.  Uf  Shiiilleabhain 
(1901),  p.    168. 

geinim  :  iiuir  ghein  corruption  of 
earlier  a  ngen[a]ir  *  in  which  was 
born  ',  supra  p.  102,  note  to  XLIII 
la  ;  ur  gheinsluir  corruption  of  ar 
gheinseadair'  where  they  were  born  ' 
supra  p.  90,  note  to  XXXVII  6. 

geilt  a  lunatic';  but  in  VII  17, 
26,  in  gheilt  is  a  sort  of  bird. 

geinntlidhe  :  go  g.  XXIV  59  'in  a 
magic   way,  by   magic  '.     [Cf.   Stair 


Frcuil,   ed.    Quin,   where   na   cerda 
geinntlighi  sin  of  1.  1781  are  refer- 
red to  in  1.   1786  as  na  cerda  drai- 
ghechta  sin.] 

geir-mheanma  see  under  gear- 
mhana. 

geis  taboo  see  Subject   Index. 

geoin  (gen.  sg.)  see  bearradh  geoin. 

gialla  "submission':  a  ngia I la  (em- 
endation proposed  supra  p.  138, 
note  to  LIX  20a)  'in  bondage'. 
[Cf.  various  cases  of  O.I.  giallae 
glossing  various  cases  of  deditio,  etc., 
Ml.  72b24,  72bll,  63al2.]  gialladh 
(v.n.  of  giallaim  '  I  submit  ')  occurs 
in  ar  ngialladh  don  aon-dhuine  XX 
82  (cf.  TBG  2883).  [A  v.n.  giall 
also  exists,  IGT,  II,  §  95  (p.  127, 
1.  4),  and  TBG;  i  ngiall  'in  bond- 
age '  DG2,  poem  21,  11,  poem  25,  7  ; 
giall  do  'to  submit  to  him  '  FFE, 
111,240,1.  3779.] 

gi[o]dh  see  under  ge  although.  gi[o]dh 
cia  XL IX  44  whoever.  [Cf.  cidh  cia 
do-ni  ZCP,  X,  51,  1.  7.] 

giollacht  :  agar  ngiollacht  II  32  (cf. 
second  version  LXVI  44)  'guiding 
us  '.  [ '  Act  of  leading  a  horse  '  is 
one  of  the  meanings  given  gioll- 
acht by   Dinneen.] 

giollanrtraidh  ghnath  (nom.  sg.) 
XVII  16  'permanent  servants' 
(doubtless  horseboys,  houndboys, 
etc.).  [From  giolla  '  lad,  servant  ' 
+  n  +  collective  ra(i)dh  :  the  /; 
has  doubtless  come  from  inghean- 
ra(i)dh  (inghean  +  ru(i)dh),  listed 
beside  gillannradh,  gillannruidh, 
IGT,  II,  §  12  (1.  18),  §  13  (1.  4). 
The  n  is  not  doubled  in  the  12th- 
century  spelling  gillanrad  Almun 
dure    LL     145bl6.] 

gion  go  '  although  ...  not  '  [from  older 
an  cu  (gen  ga  AS  769),  literally 
'without  that  ',  used  in  Mid.  Ir.  to 
express  'although  ...  not':  cf.  gin 
(for  older  cen)  in  gin  umlugud  'with- 
out allegiance  '  and  gin  biad  'with- 
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out  food  '  ZCP,  I,  pp.  404,  406, 
(Marco  Polo,  §§  146,  149).—  Pro- 
fessor Bergin  has  drawn  my  atten- 
tion to  the  similar  French  sans  que]. 
1°  (normal  negative  use)  gin  gub 
XLVII  32,  gin  gur  XLI  16.  2°  Su- 
pra p.  96  note  to  XLI  4a,  and  foot- 
note, may  be  found  examples  of  late 
literary  use  of  gion  go  to  express  the 
positive  '  although  '  (classical  ge 
already  instanced  in  this  glossary)  : 
further  examples  are  gcion  gur 
chiontach  Cain  'although  Cain  was 
guilty  ',  Stair  an  Bhiobla  (Ua 
Ceallaigh)  (early  18th  century),  vol. 
II,  p.  12, 1.  20,  and  gion  go  raibh  se 
i  mart  7  i  n-aois  fheardha  '  although 
he  was  in  (full)  strength  and  of  ma- 
ture age  ',  ib.  p.  47, 1.  17,  and  other 
examples,  ib.,  p.  225,  1.  14,  p.  231, 
1.  25,  p.  248,  1.  24. 

?  gionoidhe  :  ar  in  slios  ngarp  ngin- 
oidhe   LIV  25. 

girr-fhiadh  a  hare  see  under  miol. 

?  giul  gennaidh  see  under  eissen. 

glac  '  the  hand  (envisaged  as  grasp- 
ing) '  ;  'a  handful'.  1°  Goll  na 
nglac  XLIII  27  'gripping  Goll'. 
2°  a  nglaic  chuill  XVI  12  '  in  the 
fork  of  a  hazel-tree  '. 

glas  in  spoken  Irish  (cf.  Gaelic  Jnl., 
V,  29,  note  13)  means  'green  '  (of 
grass,  etc.),  '  grey  '  (of  hair  or  wool), 
'chilly'  of  weather.  Its  Welsh 
cognate  glas  (cf.  Spurrell's  Welsh- 
English  Diet.,  ed.  Anwyl)  means 
'  blue,  azure  ;  pale  ;  grey  ;  verdant, 
green,  fresh,  young  '.  Some  in- 
stances in  Duanaire  Finn  will  be 
noticed  here.  For  the  gen.  pi. 
glais-eitreach  see  Glaiseitreacha 
(literally  '  green  furrows  ')  in  the 
Index  of  Places.  For  glais-fhian 
(literally  '  grey  warband  '  or 
'youthful  warband')  see  under 
Fian  in  the  Index  of  Heroes.  For 
glais-iarna  '  a  grey  hank  (of  thread) ' 
see  infra  iaxna,    In  XXV  1  glas 


means  '  grey  '  (of  a  man's  hair).  In 
in  glas  galraightheach  V  18  glas 
doubtless  means  '  pale  person  '. 
[Cf.  :  '  cia  bdnait  7  diib-glasait  do 
beoin  '  (of  lips  at  death),  PH  8131  ; 
glassad  (better  perhaps  imglassad) 
(v.n.  referring  to  the  colour  assumed 
at  death)  ACL,  III,  p.  2,  1.  1  and 
note  1  ;  Scottish  Gaelic  o'n  la 
ghlasadh  do  bheul  (referring  to  a 
dead  man),  Gael.  Songs  of  M.  Mac- 
Leod, ed.  J.  C.  Watson,  1.  1207.] 
In  glasannraidh  is  giollannraidh 
ghndth  XVII  16  (cf.  supra  gioll- 
annraidh) the  collective  glasann- 
raidh may  mean  'youths',  the 
element  glas  here  suggesting  im- 
maturity as  the  cognate  Welsh 
glas  does  in  glaslanc,  glaswas,  which 
both  mean  '  stripling  '  (cf.  Wil- 
liams, Canu  Llywarch  Hen,  p.  108, 
note  on  II,  15b).  [The  well-establ- 
ished glasldilh  (cf.  AC  1230,  §2, 
1256,  §  5,  1.  26)  appears  in  the 
version  of  the  Duanaire  quatrain 
contained  in  RIA  MS  24  P  5,  p. 
384,  and  it  suits  the  metre  better 
perhaps  than  glasannraidh.  That 
the  second  syllable  of  glasldith  could 
be  (and  perhaps  always  should  be) 
long  is  shown  by  rimes  with  cas- 
b\h]ldith  and  cimhasb[h]ldith,  IGT, 
II,  exx.  641,  642.  It  is  collective  in 
meaning  and  indicates  some  sort  of 
fighting  men  :  cf.  do  chuir  a  ghlas- 
laith  ocus  a  aes  fedma  d'innradh 
ocus  d'argain  Aeda  Guaire,  Silva 
Gad.  (O'Grady),  I,  66,  1.  28.] 

gleasta,  basic  meaning  'equipped'. 
1°  glesla  XLI  7  (of words)  'polished 
neat,  well-prepared  '  (?).  [Cf. 
risin  ngadan  (?)  nglesta  nguithbhinn 
do  chanad  in  fer  soinemail  sidhi  AS 
1702).  2°  fan  maoil  ghlesta  mar 
ghualach  XXXVI  13  'about  his 
head,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
coal'   (?). 

gleann    '  a   glen  '  ;    dat,    sg.   glinn 
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(  :  gen.  sg.  Finn)  XIV  30,  ghleann 
(emended  to  ghlinn)  (  :  sinri) 
note  to  XXXI  2a,  but  ghleann 
(  :  beann)  XXXII  8  and  don  ghlionn 
(  :  Fionn)  emendation  of  XXIV  48c 
(supra  p.  63)  ;  gen.  sg.  ghlinne 
(emended  to  ghleanno)(  :  hEachach) 
note  to  XXIV  66b. 

gleire  XXXIX  34  pick,  choice,  flower. 
[Fianaigecht.] 

gleo  'battle,  strife ',  variously  in- 
flected as  follows.  1°  The  masc. 
gleo  of  IGT,  II,  108,  which  is  un- 
infected in  the  sg.  :  object  of  verbs 
LXII  34,  LXIV  20  ;  dat.  sg.  XXIII 
150,  (emended  to  rime  with  bed,  from 
MS  gleodh)  XXIV  50b  note  ;  gen. 
sg.  LXII  70.  In  the  nominative 
phrase  gleo  Gaeid[h]eal  XLIX23the 
meaning  is  doubtful.  2°  gleodh  : 
nom.  sg.  (  :  roicheol)  XXIII  104  ; 
after  prepositions  XVIII  20,  XXIII 
115;  object  of  verb  XXIII  154. 
[Cf.  gen.  sg.  gleoidh  TD,  poem  11, 
q.  22.]  3°  gairbh-ghliaidh  (nom.  sg. 
XXIII  46  (really  dat.  sg.  of  the 
fern,  inflection  of  gleo,  IGT,  II, 
97),  dat.  sg.  a  n-aird-ghliaidh  XLIX 
25,  go  ngliaidh  39,  gen.  sg.  gliadh 
LIX21.  4°  gliadh  dat.  sg.  XX  99, 
gen.  sg.gliaidh  XXIII  112,  LIX  17. 

gleoran  (the  context  suggests  that  it 
is  edible)  LXVIII  11  lady-smock  (?). 
[Gleoran  is  identified  by  the  18th- 
century  scribe  of  RIA  MS   I  v   1, 
section  J,  f.  18p.,  with"  Cardamine, 
Ladies    Smock,    or  Cuckoo-flower". 
The  Lady-smock  (Cardamine  prat- 
ensis)  belongs  to  the  family  Cruci- 
ferae,    to     which    Water-cress    also 
belongs.  Gledrdn  is  mentioned  beside 
biorar  {hilar)   'water-cress',    Buile 
Shuibhne    (1931),    I.    468    (edible), 
and    O'Grady,    Cat.,    p.    179,    1.     t 
(suitable  for  compounding  embroc- 
ations).] 
gloinidhe  '  crystalline  '  :  ar  in  gcolbha 
ngloinidhe  XVII  63. 


gloir-ghreadhnach  loudly  exultant 
see    greadhnach. 

glomhar  (dat.  sg.)  XXIV  44  'the 
mouth  (of  a  beast)'.  [Cu  tarla  indara 
cenndon  bhir  isin  carpul  uachturach  7 
in  cenn  ele  isin  carput  ichtarach  cu 
ros-duin  a  glomar  (of  a  dog  pierced 
through  the  jaws  by  a  javelin) 
AS  1912-4.  Cf.  glomrach  'muzzle, 
bridle  ',  Dind.] 

gluair  (dat.  sg.  fem.)  Ill  2  bright. 

gluaisis  (3  sg.  pret.)  XXXV  85 
'sent'.  [Transitive  use  of  gliiai- 
sim,  as  in  Triur  iascaire  do  gluais 
gaeth  assin  tir  seo  dar  n-indsaigid 
AS  5967.] 

gnaoi  '  fame  '.  1°  Usually  '  good  fame 
glory  ',    as  in  saoghal  gearr  7  gnaoi 
fhada  prophesied  for  [Cii  Chulainn], 
RIA  MS  Bk.  of  Fermoy,  147,  1.  18. 
Almost  all  instances  in  the  Duanaire 
might  be  classified  under  this  mean- 
ing  (XX    14,   XXIII   75,   79,   204, 
LXII    10,    LXVI    60).     2°    '(bad) 
fame     (?)  :  in  XXIV  54  ole  a  gnaoi 
may  mean   'she  is  of  evil  repute  '. 
3°    In   the   translation,   in   the   in- 
stances   already    cited,    gnaoi    has 
generally  been  given  the  meanings 
'appearance,   countenance',  which 
it  sometimes    has  in  Modern  Mun- 
ster  poetry  (e.g.  aingir..  'na  mbeidh 
lasa   tri  litis  'na  gnaoi  mar  aladh, 
O'Daly,  Poets  and  Poetry,  2nd  ser., 
p.    78  ;   cf.    also    Merriman's   Ciiirt, 
ed.     0     Foghludha,    glossary)    (In 
spoken  Ulster  Irish  it  has  the  mean- 
ing '  beautiful  appearance  ',    'beau- 
ty '.  as  in  ce  aca  fholuigheas  grddh 
grdin  no  nochtas  grddh  gnaui."  Maire", 
Cioth  is  D.,   p.  34).    4°  In  I. XII  10 
gnaci  has  (doubtless  wrongly)  been 
given  the  meaning  'pleasure,  will  ', 
(better    '  fame,    repute,    honour  ')  : 
the  well-instanced   meaning    'love' 
was    in    the    translator's  mind  (cf. 
grddh  nd  gnaoi  DG*,  poem  5,  42., 
n\o  ghean  (ein  is  mo  ghnaoi  ib.,  poem. 
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87,    64,  "  gnuighe"  "  love",    J.   H. 

Molloy,  Grammar,  1867,  p.  35). 
gnas  :  do  shior-ghnds  XXIII  49  'con- 
tinually '. 
gne  appearance,  note  on  XLVII  lied  ; 

good    appearance,  beauty,    note    on 

XL II I    43c. 
gnuis    '  face  '  :  maidhm  do  ghniiisibh 

XLIX   18    'utter   rout'    (?).     [Cf. 

the  same  phrase   Caithreim  Cellaig, 

ed.  Mulchrone,  1.  90.] 

1  go  'with  '  sometimes  eclipses  not 
alone  the  word  which  immediately 
follows,  but  also  the  word  which 
qualifies  or  is  governed  by  that  word, 
as  in  go  n-iomad  ccneadh  XIX  21. 

2  go  (negative  nd,  nach,  etc.)  in  wish 
and  purpose  clauses  :  see  supra  note 
to  XXXIII  lOd  and  footnotes  on 
p.    71. 

go  a  lie  see  iomargho. 

goinidibh  (dat.  pi.)  LIV  10  woundings 
(?).  [Perhaps  connected  with  the 
adj.  gonaideach  used  of  death  by 
Sean  Clarach  Mac  Domhnaill  ed. 
6  Foghludha,  p.  69,  poem  14,  1.  1  ; 
and  of  bad  weather  by  H.  O'Sulliv- 
an  in  his  Diary,  ed.McGrath,  7.  xi. 
28,  p.  50,  1.  15  :  cf.  agus  tiocfidh  ad- 
tuaidh  go  goinideach  fuar.  deamhain 
agus  a  sluagh  gteasta,  orally  pre- 
served Munster  poem,  An  Mvisgraigh- 
each,  no.  4  (1944),  p.  8, 1.  13.] 

goir  in  sruth  goir  (VI  20c  note)  is 
doubtless  part  of  a  placename. 

goltarghleas  see  under  geantar- 
ghless. 

goll  (nickname  of  Aodh  after  he  had 
lost  an  eye)  IV  39  one-eyed  (for  this 
nickname  see  supra  p.  lxix,  and 
Fotha  Catha  Cnucha,LU  3177-3182). 
[Fintan  (in  salmon  form)  lost  one 
eye  and  was  therefore  called  Goll 
Essa  Ruaid,  Anecdota,  I,  27.  The 
abstract  noun  guille  LU  3256  is 
explained  by  the  words  no  gollad 
iarom  a  rose  fo  chosmailius  Con 
Culaind  ...  ar  bd  dan  dosom...  no 


slocad  indala  suit  LU  3260.  In 
Thes.  Pal.,  II,  236,  1.  1,  coll  glosses 
Latin  ace.  sg.  luscum  (The  inter- 
change of  c  and  g  is  puzzling.  Ped- 
ersen  explains  it  as  the  making  per- 
manent of  the  eclipsis  of  the  c 
which  would  be  normal  after  a 
preceding  accusative.  In  Bally- 
vourney  today  gliste  for  classical 
cliste  'clever'  probably  shows  the 
influence  of  the  synonymous  glic. 
Cf.  also  the  variation  between  gaoine 
and  caoine  commented  on  supra 
s.v.  gaoine).  On  cdoch  as  a  synonym 
of  goll  see  supra  p.  lxxii.] 

gonach  (adj.)  wounding  see  eacht- 
ghonach. 

grfiinche  :  fir  g[h]rainche  XXIII  124 
'horrid  men'.  [Grdinche  seems  to 
be  gen.  of  the  abstract  noun,  or  a 
peculiar  pi.,  of  an  adj.  grdineach. 
Cf.  the  comparative  grdnche  in  ni 
rabe  ni  bad  grdnche  oldds  in  luath- 
letrad  7  in  luath-thinme  do-rat 
form,  IT,  II,  p.  52,  1.  1652.] 

grange  'an  angry  frown',  etc.: 
grangca  is  doubtless  gen.  sg.  of 
this  word  in  tuireann  g[h]rangca 
LXII  134  'an  angry  onslaught' 
(but  ghraingce  should  be  read  to 
rime  with  Fraingce).  [Dinneen  gives 
a  nom.  sg.  (originally  perhaps  dat.) 
grainnc  "  a  frown,  a  disdainful  ex- 
pression of  the  face  ;  a  whetting  of 
the  teeth  ;  disgust  ;  aliter  drainnc 
and  grannc,  moroseness,  O'Br." 
Spoken  Kerry  and  Clare  examples 
may  be  found  s.v.  grainnc  in  Reilth- 
ini  and  in  MacCliiin's  Caint  an 
Chlair.  A  Galway  speaker  writes 
Ni  raibh  peeler  orthu  gan  grainnc 
agus  goic  throda  (of  armed  police- 
men pursuing  a  man  who  had  re- 
sisted arrest),  Bairead,  An  Geall 
a  Briseadh,  p.  209,  1.  27.  In  6 
Bruadair,  III,  p.  90,  poem  xiii, 
q.  20,  Ian  do  ghrannc  has  been 
translated  "  full    of    moroseness". 


fa 
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Dinneen  also  has  a  verb  grainnc- 
ighim  '  I  disdain,  loathe,  etc.  '  In 
BNE,  I.  p.  180, 1.  32,  beith  graingc- 
iuil  (recte  graingceamhail)  gruamdha 
cruaidh  indicates  undesirable  quali- 
ties  in   a   man.] 

greadhnach  (an  adj.  formed  from 
greadhan  '  noise,  clamour  ')  normal- 
ly seems  to  indicate  some  quality 
more  pleasing  than  mere  noisiness, 
such  as  exultancy,  as  when  applied 
to  heroes  (in  various  oblique  cases) 
XXXIX  35,  XLII  89,  LXIV  21, 
LXVII  10,  or  in  go  gloir-ghreadh- 
nach  (of  a  victorious  host)  XXXV 
59  '  loudly  exultant  '.  Cf.  remarks 
on  caitheasach  supra. 

greagh  (gen.  pi.)  (mis-spelt  greadh) 
LV  3  'of  horses',  corresponds  to 
the  collective  nom.  sg.  groigh 
'  horses '  instanced  infra. 

greallach  :  gen.  sg.  na  greallaighe  VI 
15,  probably,  as  in  most  literary 
instances,  a  placename.  [The  word 
is  used  today  in  Connacht  to  mean 
'  mud  '  (McKenna  s.v.  '  mud  ')  ;  and 
it  has  some  similar  meaning  in 
Ulster  (cf.  the  gen.  pi.  greallach, 
Maire",  Xuair  a  Bhi  Me  6g,  p. 
153,  1.  23,  and  the  dat.  sg.  i  ngreall- 
aigh,  ib.,  1.  26,  referring  to  damp 
places).  The  old  ace.  form  cu  Gren- 
laich  Fote  (a  placename,  Thes.  Pal. 
II,  238,  1.  9)  suggests  derivation 
from  disyllabic  grian  '  bottom  ', 
where  the  disyllabic  ia  would,  on 
addition  of  a  syllable,  be  contracted 
to  short  e.  A  similar  lack  formation, 
in  which  nl  also  becomes  //,  is 
Galway  mullach  'mire'  (J.  H. 
Mulloy,  Grammar,  p.  26),  Munster 
munlach  'farmyard  liquid'  (.Mc- 
Kenna s.v.  '  mud  '),  which  clearly 
comes  from  miin  '  urine  '.] 

greas  :  fuaramar  greis  dia  d[h\omh- 
aoin  V  2<i  seems  to  mean  'we  got 
a  turn  of  his  injuriousness  \  [In 
spoken  Irish,  greas,  usually  masc, 


said  by  Dinneen  to  be  sometimes 
fern.,  means  'a  spell,  a  bout,  a 
turn  '.  There  is  an  old  fern,  gress 
(discussed  in  Eriu,  XI, 95)  doubtless 
identical  with  O'Cl.'s  greis  ./. 
orgain  (of  which  an  instance  is 
greis  oidhche"  a  nocturnal  assault", 
FM  1507)  :  cf.  do  ghreasa,  do  mhadh- 
martna,  '  your  assaults  and  over- 
throwings  ',  Dioghluim  120,  37  ; 
nom.  sg.  gach  greas  aigmheil  '  every 
dreadful  assault  ',  ib.  92,  14.] 
grinn.  1°  'pleasant,  pleasing  ',  as  in 
fa  pdirt  g[h]rinn  (of  a  decision  hon- 
ourable for  Goll  and  good  for  all) 
LXI  16;  a  fair  nach  grinn  (of  an 
annoying  person)  LVII  21  ;  go  glan 
grinn  (of  men  living  together  in 
peace)  XXII  23.  [Cf.  'lovely  ... 
pleasant  ...  workmanlike  ',  meanings 
given  to  grinn  by  O'R.]  2°  'keen, 
piercing  ',  as  perhaps  in  sgel  gdidh 
grinn  (of  unpleasant  news)  XL IX  2. 
[Cf.  Eriu,  III,  110,  §  1,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  best  .MS  glosses 
feig  '  keen,  sharp  '  by  grinn.  When 
it  qualifies  words  such  as  gdbhadh 
'danger',  as  in  giarba  gdbud  grind 
LU  9431,  grinn  could  hardly  mean 
'lovely'  or  'pleasant'.]  3°  Used 
as  a  vaguely  complimentary  epithet 
grinn  may  be  translated  '  lovely  ' 
or  'pleasant',  or  'keen',  'deft', 
in  accordance  with  the  context : 
(of     persons)     XIX     14.     XX     87, 

XXIII  44,  74,  97,99,  212.  XXIV  14, 
XLVII  11.  48;  (of  persons,  in  the 
compound  word  airrn-ghrinn)  XLII 
76.  102,  108,  XLVII  39  ;  (of  a  dog) 

XXIV  2  ;  (of  a  battle)  XX  6  ;  (of 
the  sun)  LXIV  25  ;  (of  sad  music) 
XVII  93;  (of  valour)  XIX  18, 
XXIV  12. 

griobh.  The  bird  intended  in  in  ghribh 
ingnech  imard,  VII  17.  is  doubtless 
the  mythical    '  griffin  '. 

griolla  '  slaughter  ',  as  in  ni  c[h]uirit 
griolla  XIX  17b  note.  [Griolla  seem.^ 
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to  be  almost  a  synonym  of  dr 
'slaughter  ',  but  with  a  secondary 
meaning  'oppression,  injurious 
treatment  '  (the  slaughter,  etc.,  of 
helpless  people  or  things)  ;  cf. 
griolladh  referring  to  the  act  of  ill- 
treating  or  misusing  a  harp  by 
playing  badly  on  it,  Measgra  I,  and 
fd  ghriolla  na  nGall  re  treat  I  ar 
Ghaodhalaibh,  RIA  MS  23  N  12, 
p.  133,  (=  R.  6  Foghludha's  edition 
of  Eoghan  an  Mheirin  Mac  Carr- 
thaigh's  poems,  p.  46,  1.  70)  (var- 
iant cited  in  Measgra  I),  where 
grictla  must  mean  'oppression'. 
In  the  poem  by  Gofraidh  Fionn  6 
Dalaigh  cited  in  Measgra  I,  ag 
maoidheamh  a  moir-ghriolla  clearly 
refers  to  the  event  described  as  ag 
maoidhimh  air  Fhionnlochlann  in 
the  preceding  stanza  (Dioghluim, 
poem  85,  q.  16),  that  is  to  say 
griollamust  be  practically  synonym- 
ous with  dr.  The  construction  of 
griolla  with  cuirim  in  the  Duanaire 
instance  (XIX  17),  would  corresp- 
ond to  the  common  construction  of 
dr  with  cuirim.  Gdir  and  griolla  may 
often  have  been  associated  in 
phrases  such  as  6  do  chuirsiom  cath 
Crionna.  6  do  ghairsiom  ar  ngriolla. 
RIA  MS  24  G  8,  p.  276, 1.  16,  '  when 
we  had  won  the  battle  of  Crionna 
and  had  cheered  our  slaughtering 
(of  the  enemy)  ',  and  '  gdir  Gaoidh- 
eal' ,  ar  an  giolla.  ag  maoidheamh 
a  mdir-ghriolla  (verse  by  Gofraidh 
Fionn  already  cited):  cf.  IT  [I], 
286,  1.  14,  bd  gdir  chommaidmi  ocus 
bitada.  Hence  perhaps  arose  the 
mistaken  idea,  incorporated  in  the 
scribe's  gloss'  to  poem  XIX  17, 
that  griolla  means  gdir.] 
gri[o]th  '  a  cry  '  (Wi.  ;  Triads)  is  used 
especially  of  pigs  (cf.  ni  gairther 
gairm  ;  ni  grithaidter  muca,  Friu, 
XII,  48, 1.15).  The  phrase  marbudh 
gri[o]th    dil    aon-mhu(ce,  Duanaire 


Finn,  III,  31,  literally  'as  though 
it  were  shrieking  of  the  brood  of 
one  sow  ',  seems  to  be  a  proverbial 
phrase  used  to  express  united  action  : 
cf.  uair  is  grithugud  dil  aen-muice 
leo,  AS  6734  ;  i  n-oenfhecht  do-bertis 
a  mbdig.ba  crith  (read  grith)  dil 
oen-mucci  leo,  Cath  R.  na  R.,  ed. 
Hogan,    §   57. 

groigh  (mis-spelt  groidh  ;  O.I.spelling 
graig)  XXXIX  28  'horses  '  (collect- 
ive nom.  sg.)  :  cf.  the  gen.  pi. 
greagb.  instanced  supra. 

gruagach,  a  magic  being,  akin  to,  or 
belonging  to,  the  siodh-fo\k,  some- 
times friendly,  sometimes  not  :  see 
Gruagach  in  the  Index  of  Heroes. 

guala  a  shoulder  '  :  ar  gualainn 
(governing  a  genitive)  XXII  38, 
XXIII  5,  11,  12,  'beside'. 

gualach  'coal  '  :  gen.  sg.  in  ghualaigh 
XXXVI  8,  dat.  sg.  mar  ghualach  13. 
[Apparently  a  by-form  of  gual.] 

guin  ghalann  'gw/ann-slaying  '  see 
under  galann.  guine  see  under 
cead-  first,  guineacb.  see  cead- 
ghuineach  hundred-slaying. 

gus  'energy,  activity,  power',  com- 
mon in  chevilles  :  nom.  sg.  V  27,  XI 
5,  XVII  25;  dat.  sg.  XII  33,  XIV 
2,  XVII  16,  52;  gen.  pi.  (?)  XX 
13.  Hence  gusmhar  'active',  in 
an  aignidh  ghle-ghloin  ghusmhair 
XLV  1. 

i  (eclipsing)  prep,  'in  '  (governing  da- 
tive), 'into  '  (governing  ace).  The 
case  distinction  was  disappearing 
during  the  Middle  Irish  period  (cf. 
PH,  p.  746,  1.  13  sq.).  Thus  we  get 
modern  examples  such  as  '.s<//? 
mBrugh  (with  an  eclipsing,  original- 
ly accusative,  article)  LXVIII  98, 
meaning  '  in  the  Brugh  '  (for  older 
dative  'san  Bhrugh).  In  conjunction 
with  the  article,  forms  such  as 
insan,  'san,  are  normal,  but  occa- 
sionally, before  /,we  get  is  (as),  as  in 
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as-tigh-si  LIX  24  'in  this  house'. 
For  a  note  on  dialectal  ar  for  inar 
'in  our'  see  supra  p.  86,  footnote. 

i  see  inn-i-ssi  these. 

iairneis  :     'na    iairneis    XXXVI    22 
'  behind  him  '. 

iallach    'leash'    (Ir.    Syll.    Po.)  :    ar 
iallach  (of  hounds)  LXVIII  3. 

iara  (nom.  sg.)  LXVIII  8  squirrel. 
[The  context  (cf.  also  the  pre- 19th- 
century  examples  to  be  cited  in  this 
note)  shows  that  the  iara  is  a  tree- 
animal  different  from  the  to  than 
or  'marten'  (see  infra  tog-han). 
Martens  and  squirrels  are  the  only 
Irish  tree-animals.  The  squirrel, 
common  in  Ireland  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (C.  B.  Moffat,  The  Mammals 
of  Ireland,  Proc.  of  the  RIA,  44  B  6, 
p.  87  sq.),  died  out  as  a  native  spe- 
cies after  the  17th  century.  This 
explains  why,  though  the  squirrel 
is  once  again  common  in  Ireland, 
having  been  re-introduced,  probably 
about  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  it  is  nevertheless  hard  to 
get  an  Irish  name  for  it  from  pre- 
sent-day native  speakers  of  Irish. 
It  explains  also  why  there  is  con- 
fusion in  application  of  the  old  word 
iara.  Thus,  — though  iara  ruadh 
still  clearly  means  squirrel  in  the 
northern  poem  from  an  18th-centu- 
ry MS  edited  by  Prof.  O 'Toole  in 
Feilsgribhinn  Eoin  Mhic  Neill,  p. 
138,  q.  3  (an  iara  ruadh  'gd  ghrianu- 
ghadh  i  n-uachtar  crann  jd  aoibh 
ami),  and  in  the  Wexford-born  .1. 
Keogh's  Zoologia ( 1 739)(  Index  " Ira- 
ruo  squirrel"),  —  Dinneen  assigns 
'weasel '  as  a  meaning  for  iar,  iara, 
and  iarog,  while  iara  ruadh  is  given 
by  him  as  an  Omeath  (Ulster)  word 
for  a  '  red  hare  '.  That  weasel  and 
hare  are  not  the  original  meanings 
of  iara  is,  however,  certain,  for 
neither  the  Irish  stoat  (called  'wea- 
sel '  in   Ireland),  nor  the  hare,  are 


tree-animals,  and  both  have  other 
well-established  names  (eas,  easog, 
eaisln ;  girrfhiadh,  miol  muighe). 
Cormac's  etymology  (c.  A.  D.  900) 
of  iara  .i.  iar- f hoi  J.  fo  hiarthor  bis 
./.  fo  herball  (Anecdota,  IV,  §  777) 
may  refer  to  the  squirrel's  bushy 
tail  curving  over  its  back  :  it  may 
be  translated  "  iara,  from  iar  '  hin- 
der '  and  foi  '  under  it  '  :  she  is 
under  her  hinder  part,  i.e.,  under 
her  tail".  In  IGT,  II,  §  145,  iara 
(fern.)  is  given  gen.,  sg.  forms  iarann 
and  iaruinne,  and  ib.  ex.  1949,  there 
is  reference  to  the  squirrel's  habit 
of  making  a  hidden  hoard  of  hazel- 
nuts :  call  tre  fhalach  iaruindi.  a 
mbarr  dharach  dilinde  '  a  hazel 
through  a  squirrel's  cache,  in  the 
top  of  a  huge  oak  '.] 

iardruim  (dat.  or  ace.  sg.)  LVI  4, 
apparently  the  part  of  an  animal's 
back  just  before  the  haunch.  [Cf. 
Dinnenn's  iardrom  'the  keel  of  a 
boat  '.] 

iargno  [masc]  XLIX  11  grief.  [Cf. 
Dan  De  and  Dioghluim.  The  g  may 
be  either  lenited  or  not,  IGT,  II, 
108.] 

iarmairt  XLIX  10  consequence.  [He- 
sen  iarmmairt.]  iarmartach  IV  18 
effective.  [This  meaning,  suggested 
in  Hessen's  Lexicon,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  meaning  '  consequence  '  for 
iarmairt,  and  also  with  the  frequent 
use  of  ainiarmartach  (meaning  ori- 
ginally probably  '  of  bad  effect,  of 
dreadful  effect  '),  to  qualify  sub- 
stantives meaning  'battle,  blow', 
etc.] 

iarm[h]otha  :  (spelt  ier  mo  ihd  XVII 
26)  'after  this'.  [Measgra  II  ;  Hcs- 
sen.] 

iarna  'a  hank,  a  skein'  :  glais-iarna 
XXXV  113  (cf.  note  supra  p.  81) 
'a  grey  hank  (of  thread)'.  [Con- 
nacht  instances  of  iarna  are  :  J.  H. 
Molloy,    Grammar    (1867),    p.    33, 
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iarna  "a  skean"  ;  Lia  Fail,  III,  17, 
1.  8,  iarna  (connected  with  weaving). 
A  classical  form  (referringto  curling 
hair)  is  iorna  (  :  ricghna),  IGT,  II, 
ex.  1521  (masc.  z'o-stem  :  cf.  ib. 
§  2,  p.  39,  1.  29).  With  the  modern 
Munster  pi.  urnai,  cited  in  the  note 
supra  p.  81,  cf.  d'iurnaoibh,  6 
Bruadair,  vol.  II,  p.  282,  poem 
xxxvi,  q.  48.  Dinneen  has  iarna, 
iorna,  iirna.] 

iarraidh  'seeking':  ar  h'ianaidh 
LVI  1  'in  the  state  of  looking  for 
thee,  in  the  state  of  having  lost 
thee  '.  [Dinneen  ar  iarraidh  '  sought 
for,   missing,   wanting '.] 

idh  '  circlet,  shackle ',  etc.  :  an  idh 
oir  (attached  to  a  dogleash)  LVI  11 
'the  golden  collar'.  [Cf.  an  Iodh 
Morainn  (St.  fr.  K.,  no  6)  which 
used  to  be  put  round  men's  necks. 
In  spite  of  this  spelling,  however, 
it  would  appear  from  IGT,  II,  §  14, 
that  the  dh  was  slender  all  through  ; 
the  gen.  sg.  would  have  been  na 
hidhe.] 

ifreann.  normally  hell :  see  Index  of 
Heroes  for  its  use  apparently  to 
indicate  The  Ruler  of  Hell. 

il-dhealbhach  XXXIX  36  (il-dheal- 
mhach  XVI  37)  '  beauteous,  of  ma- 
ny beauties '.  Cf.  il-reachtach, 
iol-chrothach. 

il-phiast    monster    see    under   peist. 

il-reachtach  (gen.  sg.  masc.  il-reach- 
taigh  II),  literally  'many-formed', 
doubtless  (like  the  similar  il-dhealbh- 
ach, iol-chrothach)  means  'beau- 
teous, of  many  beauties  '. 

[imbas  for-osnai  (O.  I.  spelling),  li- 
terally great  knowledge  which  illu- 
minates, a  magic  means  of  obtaining 
knowledge,  is  referred  to  supra,  p. 
lv,  1.  30  ;  p.  lvi,  1.  12  ;  p.  lviii, 
1.  4  ;  p.  lxii,  n.  2,  1.8  ;  p.  199,  1.  1.] 

imma-lle  see  ma-lle. 

im-chian  XL VI  1  very  far. 

imdheadhail  (v.  n.)  ;    misspelt  iom- 


dheaghail  II  6  (see  note  supra  p.  8) 
probably  'parting'  (intransitive); 
misspelt  imdeaghail  XLII  30  '  se- 
parating '   (transitive). 

imdhenamh  XII  7  ornamentation. 
imd[h]enm[h]aigh  (adj.,  dat.  sg. 
fern.)  XII  6  ornamented. 

imdhis   went   see   under  imtheacht. 

im-gheal  (gen.  sg.  fem.  im-ghile 
XXXV  130)    'very  bright'. 

[imirche  '  a  drove  '  see  corr-imirche 
supra   s.v.   corr.] 

imlionn,  for  older  imlinn  '  navel ', 
see  supra  p.  160,  note  on  LXV  12d. 

impidhe  '  supplication '  :  for  the 
phrase  ar  mh'ineac[h]  's  ar  mh' im- 
pidhe  see   supra  s.v.   eineach. 

imrim  '  I  play ',  etc.  :  fut.  1st  sg. 
ni   imeora  LXIX   10a  note. 

imt[h]eacht  [masc.  u-stem,  IGT,  II, 
24]  (v.  n.)  LVI  5  '  going '  :  imperat. 
2nd  sg.  imthigh  LII  2  ;  pret.  3d  sg. 
imdhis  LIV  11,  do  imidh  LXVIII 
105  ;  pret.  3d  pi.  do  img\h]eadar 
LXVI  40. 

i  n-  (preposition)  see  i. 

ina.  inaid  see  1  na  and  3  na. 

inbhear  :  nom.  sg.  an  t-ionnbhior,  in 
l-innbhior  LXVI  80b,  80d  ;  dat. 
sg.  inbhior,  innbhear  LXVI  78,  79  ; 
—  apparently  another  name  for 
gabhal  an  choire  :  see  supra  s.v. 
g-abhal  —  ;  translated  '  pointed 
spit'  in  Pt.  II  (and  supra,  p.  9, 
note  on  II  47c),  as  though  it  were 
a  compound  of  inn  'top,  point, 
end'  and  bior  'a  spit,  spear'  ;  but 
the  first  element  is  more  probably 
the  prefix  in-  (ind-)  (='in').  For 
discussion  of  the  meaning,  which 
is  doubtful,  see  :  Meyer,  Mac  Con- 
glinne,  182  ;  Thurneysen,  Helden- 
sage,  650  ;  Knott,  Togail  Br.  D.D., 
85  (inber  cairi "  this  seems  to  be  a 
bar  used  for  lifting  the  caldron, 
being  inserted  in  rings  at  each 
side") ;  Hessen. 

ineach  see  eineach  honour,  generosity. 
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inf(h]iachus  XVIII  1  indebtedness(l). 

ing[h]ealtradh  (dat.  sg.)  XIV  17 
grazing.    [Formed   from   ingheilt.] 

inghean  a  maiden.  For  its  treatment 
as  an  iairmbearlu  (with  elidable  i), 
see  supra  p.  99  (note  on  XL  1 1  46b), 
p.  101,  1.  4  (cf.  p.  102,  1.  3),  p.  106 
(note  on  XL IV  13b). 

iimeallta  LXIII  31  ready  (hardly 
well-equipped,  as  translated,  Pt.  II, 
p.  307). 

inneonadh  the  act  of  broiling,  see 
under  fulacht  and  fulachtadh. 

inn-I-ssi  (=  O.I.  ind  i  se)  'these', 
see  supra,  p.  24,  note  on  XII  17a 
(cf.  p.  23,  1.  z). 

innilt  ( nom.  sg.)  LXII  115,  LXV  1 
maidservant.  [Inailt  Wi.  :  inilt 
RIA  MS  23  B  3,  f.  44a  ;  innilt  RIA 
MS  B  III  1,  f.  58r.,  1.  21,  referring, 
to  the  cum[h]al  of  Dind.  Ill  350 
1.  31  :  aon  da  hinniltib[h].  Stair  an 
Bhiobla  (Ua  Ceallaigh),  ed.  M.  Xf 
Mhuirgheasa,  II,  p.  90,  1.  z,  '  one 
of  her  hand-maidens  ',  mise  h'innilt 
f  in,  a  Thiag[h]earna,  ib.,  vol.  IV, 
p.  14,  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
ecce  ancilla  Domini ;  pi.  serbontaige 
7  inilti  translating  servos  et  ancillas, 
Irish  version  of  Innocent  Ill's  De 
Contemptu  M.,  ed.  Geary  (1931), 
§  13,  1.  442.] 

innisim  '  I  tell '  :  second  syllable  syn- 
copated, contrary  to  the  practice 
of  the  older  literature,  in  mura  n-inn- 
sead  se  LXVIII  38  ;  cf.  muna  n-in- 
nisi  LXI  17  ('if  thou  tell  us  not') 
where  the  metre  suggests  muna 
n-innsi.  Such  syncopation  is  nor- 
mal with  this  verb  in  spoken  Irish. 

inntleacht  [masc.  u-stem,  IGT,  II, 
24]  'intelligence',  'meaning',  etc. 
1°  do  g[h]lac  a  sgeilh...  dob  f\h\carr 
sedladh  is  inntleacht  LXII  71  :  here 
inntleacht  may  refer  to  the  plan 
imposed  on  the  matter  of  the  shield 
by  the  mind  of  the  craftsman  who 
made  it.  2°  inntleacht  a  anma  XV  34 


has  been  translated,  perhaps  right- 
ly, "  the  invention  of  his  name". 

iocht  XLI  17,  18  act  of  clemency. 
|Masc.  u-stem   IGT,   II.  71.] 

iol-bhuadhach  (of  music)  XXIII 
29  excellent,  possessing  many  ex- 
cellences. 

iol-chrothach  XX  22,  (gen.  sg.  masc. 
iol-chrothaigh  VIII  4,  XLVI  2), 
comely,  of  many  beauties.  Cf.  il- 
dheaLbhach.    il-reachtach. 

iomachar  :  'go.  icmachar  VIII  13 
'being  carried  '.[Masc.  o-stem,IGT, 
II,  §  11,  p.  55,  1.  7  ;  apparently  a 
by-form  of  the  masc.  o-stem  i[o]m- 
char  listed  IGT,  II,  §  17,  1.  16.] 

?  iomairbhe  LXV  I  61  :  the  meaning 
fault,  blame,  given  in  the  transla- 
tion (Pt.  II,  p.  353)  lacks  good 
authority. 

ioma[i]rb>ire[a]g   LXII    111    a   lie. 

iomairg  (dat.  sg. )  VI  14  a  fight. 
[A  variant  of  iomaireag,  O.  I.  im- 
mairec  :  cf.  iomghaibh  an  iomaireag, 
(lath  M.  Rath,  unpublished  version, 
RIA  MS  24  P  9,  p.  188,  1.  24.  for 
imghaibh  in  imairg  of  the  corres- 
ponding passage  in  O'Donovan's 
printed  ed.  (1842),  p.  308,  1.  20. 
The  gen.  sg.  is  icmairge,  Cath  R. 
na  R.  (Hogan),  p.  76,  §  24,  p.  100, 
§   41.] 

iomarbhaigh  :  ro  theannsam  an  iomar- 
bhdidh  II  26  'we  intensified  the 
contention  '  (do  roinnsiomar  iomar- 
bhdidh  is  the  reading  of  the  inferior 
version  LXV  I  38);  tre  iomarbhdidh 
I'hinn...  is  Cormaic  LXVI  39  '  by 
reason  of  the  quarrel  of...  Fionn 
and  Cormac  '  :  d'i[o]marbhdidh 
XXIII  31  'seeking  contention'; 
od-chlos  an  iomarbhdidh  XXIII  33 
'  when  the  boastful  claim  had  been 
heard  '  ;  gi[o]dh  mor  leibh  an  iomnr- 
bhdidh  note  on  XXIII  71b  'though 
you  think  the  boastful  claim  great'. 
|0'Br.'s  "  Iomarbhdidh.  a  debate, 
or   controversy",   from  intensitive 
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im  +  the  word  whose  nom.  sg.  in 
O.I.  would  have  been  r-bdg  (cf. 
oc  irbdig  Wb.  16d8  'boasting'; 
irbdga  Wb.  7dl0  '  contentions '). 
Like  the  simplex,  iomarbhdigh  com- 
bines the  notions  '  boasting '  and 
'  contention  '.] 

iomarcaidh  :  a  n-iomarcaidh  note  on 
IV  7   '  their  excessive  number  '. 

i(o)m-ard.  1°  'very  tall'  (of  a  giant) 
XVII  50,  (of  a  warrior)  LXIII  45. 
2°  'soaring'  (?)  (of  a  griffin)  VII 
17  (meaning  3  would  also  suit). 
3°  (metaphorically  )  'lofty,  glo- 
rious ',  (of  Ireland)  gen.  sg.  misspelt 
imairdhe  (for  imairde,  riming  with 
gem  chairde)  XXXIX  32,  (of  hun- 
ting) go  hiomard  LXII  101.  4° 
'  loud '  (of  speaking)  go  hiomard 
LXII  25.  In  XXXIII  15  (see  cor- 
rect translation  supra  s.v.  gearg), 
both  meaning  2  (referring  to  the 
bird  itself),  and  meaning  4  (referring 
to  its  voice),  would  suit. 

iomardadh.  :  ar  ecloisdin  in  iomar- 
daigh  (recte  iomardaidh)  XXIII  34 
'when  he  heard  the  disputing'. 
[Iomardadh  usually  means  'accusa- 
tion, upbraiding  ',  or  (with  the  fault 
expressed  as  direct  object)  'casting 
(a  fault)  up  (against  a  person) '. 
To  indicate  the  person  against  whom 
the  fault  is  cast  up,  the  preposi- 
tion ar  may  be  employed.  Exam- 
ples are  :  la  an  iomarduidh,  Aithd. 
53,  q.  2,  '  the  Day  of  Accusation  ' 
(i.e.  Judgement  Day,  called  by  its 
common  name  Id  an  tsleibhe  in 
q.  3)  ;  tig  Aoibheall  d'iomardadh  air, 
TD  21,  q.  29,  "  Aoibheall  came  to 
reproach  him"  ;  nach  ttug  Criosd  nd 
a  apsdail  iomardadh  no  imdheargadh 
ddibh  tresan  gcoir  mhdir  naomh-aithi- 
se  sin  ' ...  did  not  upbraid  or  re- 
proach them...  ',  early  18th-century. 
Stair  an  Bhiobla  (Ua  Ceallaigh),  ed. 
M.  Ni  Mhuirgheasa,  I,  181,  1.  16 
(cf.   do-bheir   iomardadh   7   imdhear- 


gadh fona  ndob[h]uidheachas  7  fona 
ndroch-choinghioll  ddib[h],  ib.  p.  23, 
1.  15,  do-bheir  iomardaigh  7  imdhear- 
gadh dona  sagairt,  ib.  p.  45,  1.  7  ; 
thug  se  iomardaigh  gera  7  imd[h]ear- 
gadh  mor  da  chlainn,  ib.  II,  p.  70, 
1.  11  ;  iomaird,  2nd  sg.  imperative, 
translating  Latin  argue,  in  iomaird, 
guidh,  7  imdhearg  lochtaighibh  chdich 
'  upbraid,  pray,  and  censure  the 
faults  of  everyone  ',  ib.  I,  p.  172, 
1.  4)  ;  gach  coir  diobh  d'  iomardadh  air 
'  to  cast  every  one  of  those  faults 
up  against  him  ',  Dioghluim  21,  q. 
10  ;  spoken  Connacht  mas  duine  e 
nach  bhfuil  a  ghniomh  do  reir  a 
chainte,  deanfa  tii  e  sin  a  chasadh 
leis,  no  a  iomardadh  air,  6  Maille, 
Beal  Beo,  10,  1.  31.  Iomardadh  may 
be  used  also  of  urging  a  claim,  as 
in  Fadu  coir  Fhddla  ar  Albain.  anois 
am  a  hiomardaidh"  Long  has  Fodla 
had  a  claim  upon  Alba,  now  is  the 
time  to  urge  it",  TD  24,  q.  1. 
More  general  uses  (resembling  that 
of  the  Duanaire)  are  exemplified 
in  :  teid  d' iomardadh  'na  aghaidh 
'  he  goes  to  argue  against  him ', 
d'aithle  an  iomordaidh  '  after  the 
disputation  ',  Aithd.  36,  q.  12  ;  liidh 
orra  re  n-iomardadh  '  exulting  in 
battle ',  Aithd.  20,  q.  27  ;  Goill 
orthaibh  ag  iomardadh  "  that  the 
foreigners  should  contend  with 
them",  TD   16,  q.   63.] 

iomargho  '  a  he  '  :  ni  hiomargho  XIII 
19,  LIX  34,  ni  hiomarg[h]6  V  7, 
ni  hiomorg[h]6  XX  46,  gan  iomar- 
ghd  XLIV  1. 

[iomas  (Modern  Irish  spelling),  see 
supra  imbas  for-osnai.] 

iomchoimhead  [intensitive  im  + 
coimhead  'guarding']:  beilfhleasg 
dir  go  n-imc[h]oim[h]ed  XLVII  34 
'  the  well-guarded  ( ?)  lip-band ' 
seems  to  correspond  to  in  b[h\eil- 
jhleasg  dir  go  gcaoim[h]-li  of  XLVII 
33 ;    iomchoimhead   (like   caoimh-li) 
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doubtless  therefore  indicates  a  qua- 
lity of  the  beilfhleasg  rather  than  an 
additional  object  (as  is  suggested 
by  the  translation  "  and  guard" 
in  Pt.  II,  p.  133). 

i[ojmdh6irsibh  dat.  pi.  XXI  27  door- 
frames (?).  [In  Tain  5605-9  dat.  pi. 
jordoirsib  almost  certainly  refers 
to  the  lintels  of  the  doorways,  cech 
imdorus  probably  to  each  door-fra- 
me. As  the  two  words  are  hardly 
identical  in  meaning  in  this  Tain 
passage,  O'Cl.'s  identification  of 
them  in  the  gloss  iomdhoras  J.  for- 
dhoras  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
guess.] 

iom-fhuar  very  cold  see  iom-uar. 

iomgabhail  '  act  of  avoiding  '  :  ni 
d'imgabhdil  na  muice  LIV  17  'not 
intending  to  avoid  the  pig'  (?); 
re  hiiath  no  re  hiomgabhail  LIY  22 
for  terror  and  avoidance'  (?); 
gan  iomgabhail  XLVII  44  'without 
straying  '  (a  meaning  which  is  not 
unsuitable  in  the  context,  but  lacks 
support).    Cf.    iongabhail. 

iomghuin  literally  '  mutual  woun- 
ding '  :  san  iomghuin  LXII  69  '  to 
the  fray  '.  [Cf.  ndr  loc  iomghuin  '  who 
did  not  refuse  battle  ',  lr.  Syll.  Po., 
p.  54,  q  4.] 

iomlaoit.  Of  iomlat  Prof.  O'Rahilly, 
Measgra  II,  says  that  "  its  funda- 
mental idea  is  that  of  change"  and 
that  iomlaoid  "  seems  to  be  only 
another  form  of  the  word".  Of 
iomlaoid  he  cites  a  byform  iom.l6.id 
(also  listed  IGT,  Verbs,  §  110). 
Iomlaoit  would  seem  to  be  yet 
another  byform  (hardly  a  mere 
spelling  variant,  as  it  occurs  also 
in  Deacuir  iomlaoit  chimin  cConuill, 
KIA  Cat.  of  lr.  MSS.,  p.  12.  LI): 
iomla[o]lt  dat.  sg.  of  this  byform, 
means  probably  exchange'  in 
Wll  2U  ;  a  gen.  sg.  (or  p.  part.) 
in  na  n-drm  n-iomlaotte  \  III  1  has 
been  translated"  of  the  interchanged 


w  eapons"  (but  here  a  meaning  more 
specifically  connected  with  weapons 
is  perhaps  required  :  cf.  iomlat  used 
with  reference  to  weapons,  Tor. 
Grua.  Grian.,  p.  46,  1.  16).  Supra 
p.  154,  footnote,  nach  dearna  iom- 
laoid  le  (ear  has  been  tentatively 
translated  'who  did  not  make  a 
change  as  regards  her  husband  '  ;  cf. 
the  similar  an  inghean  chealgach 
tugas  mur  cheile  ...  do-ghnidh  ma- 
lair t  oram  do  ghndth  le  daoigh  an- 
iiasal,  Eachtra  na  gCuradh,  ed.  M. 
Ni  Chleirigh,  p.  109,  1.  19. 

iomorro  LXII  33  then,  indeed.  [The 
stress  was  on  the  second  syllable.] 

iomradh  act  of  mentioning  (in  an 
unmetrical  line,  LXV  3b). 

iom-uar  '  very  cold  '  :  spelt  imfhuar 
VI  36.  [Cf.  BNE,  p.  99,  LI  in  aid- 
chi  bith-dhorc[h]a...  iochtair  im-uair 
adheitig  iffirn.]  Cf.  infra  ionniiar 
cool. 

i[o]na.  i[o]naid,  see  1  na  and  3  na. 

ion-aigh  II  40  capable  of  valour, 
valorous.     Cf.   supra  agh. 

ionam  :  mon  [io]na[i]m-sin  (  :  in  Iol- 
lainn-sin)  note  on  IV  67a  '  at  that 
time'.  [Cf.  gach  inam  AS  351  'at 
every  time,   always  '.] 

ionarbh    see    under   nar. 

iongabhail  LXIII  16  to  avoid.  [The 
examples  referred  to  in  Dioghluim 
and  Aithd.  suggest  that  iongabhail 
can  mean  1°  'to  avoid'  and  2° 
'  to  protect '  (i.e.  actively  to  keep 
something  out  of  the  way  of  dan- 
ger). The  spelling  in  IGT,  II,  §  148, 
is  ionggabhdil.] 

i[o]ngar  far  away  see  under  gar  near. 

iongnadb  :  on  its  pronunciation 
(LXVIU  77)  to  assonate  with  aoise 
see  supra,  p.  127,  1.  29  of  foot- 
note. 

ionnfhuar   see   ionniiar  cool. 

ionmhall  :  go  hionmhall  XLII  J,; 
'  slowly  '.  [Hessen  inmall  '   slow  '.] 

ionnlaim    (PB  ;    Dioghluim  ;    Aithd.) 
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'  I  wash  '  :   2nd  sg.   secondary  fut. 
do  ionnolta  V  16. 

ionnuar  '  cool  '  :  uisce  fionnfhuar 
(nom.  sg.)  VI  22  ;  go  hinnf hilar 
VI  35  ;  in  sithil  aloinn  fhionn- 
f  hilar  (obj.  of  verb)  XVII  11  ; 
in  sithil  aloinn  innf[h]uar  (nom. 
sg.)  XVII  111.  [Inniiar,  not  f inn- 
liar  seems  to  be  the  commoner 
form  in  old  MSS  ;  and  in  Dind.,  IV, 
354,  1.  42,  the  aliteration  supports 
it  :  /-instances  (e.g.,  XVII  11)  are 
often  illusory,  inasmuch  as  the  /, 
being  lenited,  is  not  pronounced  ; 
but  non-lenited  examples  (such  as 
uisce  fionnfhuar  VI  22)  occur  to 
show  that  a  form  with  initial  /  had 
genuinely  developed  in  the  com- 
pound (f)ionnuar,  as  in  the  simplex 
(f)iiar.]  Cf.  supra  iom-uar  very 
cold. 

ion-raidh.  1°  XXXIX  43  'such  as 
should  be  said,  proper  to  be  utte- 
red '  (a  common  meaning  in  Gear- 
non's  Parrthas  an  Anma,  e.g.  pp. 
348,  357,  364).  2°  ion-rdith  (  :  ndr 
thldith)  LXII  109,  perhaps  the  sa- 
me word  with  a  specialized  meaning 
'  famous  '  (qualifying  cosgar  '  vic- 
tory '). 

iorghaile  'strife'  [apparently  a  by- 
form  of  iorgha(i)l,  but  perhaps  due 
to  corruption  of  the  text  :  cf.  supra 
p.  144,  1.  11,  p.  151,  note  on  LXIV 
24]  :  iorghuile  (obj.  of  the  verb) 
LXII  129,  LXIV  24;  dat.  sg.  san 
iorghaile  LXII  93,  a" iorghaile  LXII 
166,   a   n-iorghaile   LXIV   24. 

iorna  see  iarna  a  hank. 

iris  (fern.,  gen.  sg.  irse  :  see  IGT,  II, 
150)  'a  carrying-loop'  :  connected 
with  a  caldron  II  49  (ace.  sg.  an 
iris  uill,  variant  reading  an  iris 
ccaoim[h]  ccuirr  LXVI  81) ;  shield- 
irse  are  used  for  tying  up  their 
defeated  owners  (d'irsibh  a  sgieth 
[sic  MS]  'by  the  loops  of  their 
shields')   XVII   51.     [A   shield-im 


might  be  of   gold  (redla  sgeith  na 
hirsi  oir,    IGT,    II,    ex.    2016).     A 
harp-;>/'s    might    be    of    findruine 
(Cain  Ad.,  ed.  Meyer,  §  6).    Doubt- 
less the  ordinary  iris  was  a  withe 
(gad),   as   in  the  proverbial   is   iris 
ghoid  um  ghaineamh  (IGT,   II,  ex. 
1565) 'a  withe  looped  around  sand', 
to    indicate  useless  endeavour.     In 
modern   Connacht   usage   eiris   (ei- 
thris  bhraghad)  is  a  loop  that  may 
go  round  the  neck  over  the  shoul- 
ders to  hold  in  position  on  the  back 
a  basket  (cliabh)  or  a  box  (conihra)  : 
see  note  on  eiris,  Eigse,  I,  212,  note 
26,  and  note  on  eithris  bhraghad,  6 
Xeachtain,    Ceadtach    mac    Fhinn 
(1907),  p.  3,   §  8  (and  p.  22,  note), 
and  compare  with  pictures  or  exam- 
ples of  cliabhs.    The  eiris  may  also 
be    used    for    dragging    a    cleibhin 
behind  one  (Mac  Giollarnath,  Pea- 
dar  Chois   Fhairrge,   p.   58,   1.    11). 
In  a  story  by  an  Ulster  writer  two 
such  loops  (dhd  iris)  are  attached 
to  a  corpse  which  is  carried  on  the 
back  as    "one  would  carry  a  load 
of  hay  or  straw"  ("Maire",  Rann 
na   F.,    p.    110,   1.   29  :   cf.    S.   Mac 
Grianna,  An  Gradh  agus  an  Ghruaim, 
p.   83,   1.   11).     Dr  Borgstrom,  The 
Dialect  of  Barra,  explains  the  Barra 
(Hebrides)  iris  as"  a  rope  by  which 
baskets,   etc.,   are   tied  to   a  pack- 
saddle".  ]     irseach.  1°   adj.   (used 
of   a   shield)    XVIII   21    'provided 
with   a   carrying   loop '.     2°   masc. 
subst.  in  ag  iompodh  irsigh  a  sgeith 
LXII  15  literally  'turning  the  loop- 
provided  part  of  his  shield  '  (as  a 
sign   that   peace   was   desired).   [  In 
medieval  Wales  to  turn  the  narrow 
end  of  the  shield  upwards  was  un- 
derstood as  a  sign  that  peace  was 
desired  :  see  Williams,  Pedeir  Keinc 
(1930),   p.  165  (note  on  p.  30,  1.  6). 
The  Irish  phrase  doubtless  indicates 
some   similar  action.] 
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is  (copula),  see  "Grammar:  copula" 
in    Subject    Index. 

is-tigh-si  in  this  house,  see  under  i. 

iuchain,  gen.  sg.  of  a  subst.  used 
adjectivally,  probably  with  the  mea- 
ning 'pale  red,  flesh-coloured': 
ingne  ettrochta  iuchain  (  :bdigh)  LVI 
5  (describing  a  dog's  claws).  [Cf. 
tar  shreith  ndoinn-ingnedh  n-ighdin 
Tadhg  Mac  Bruaidheadha's  Mor 
atd,  p.  32,  1.  196,  ed.  O'Flanagan, 
Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Soc. 
of  Dublin  (1808),  'over  a  set 
of  pale-red  blush-coloured  nails ' 
(O'Flanagan,  however,  translates 
by  splendentium,  'gleaming').  Iu- 
chain is  doubtless  connected  with 
iuchanda  (of  a  woman's  nails),  Wi., 
and  iuchannda  (of  a  hound's  nails), 
Feis  T.  Chonain,  ed.  Joynt.  1.  2, 
where  the  scribes  have  not  put  a 
mark  of  length  over  the  a  of  -an-. 
O'R.  has  a  substantive  iuchna  '  a 
pale  red  '.] 

iurna  see   iarna. 

la   '  a  day  '  :  for  i  n-donlo  see  aon. 

ladhar  :  go  ladhair  a  laodagdn  LXV 
16  '  to  the  forking  of  her  little  toe  '. 
[Though  metre  and  a  second  MS 
support  the  emendation  to  lar 
'middle'  suggested  supra  p.  100, 
the  scribe's  phrase  is  linguistically 
a  genuine  one  :  cf.  a  ladhair  an 
ludaigin.  ami  ghabhus  cuisle  an 
chroidhe,  RIA  MS  A  IV  3,  p.  814, 
1.   4.] 

lag  (dat.  sg.)  XXIV  11  {the)  hollow 
(of  the  eyes).  [Doubtless  from  lacus 
'  pit  ',  as  log  is  from  locus  'place'.] 

lagh  mud  (a  non-existent  word?),  see 
VII  25a  note,  and  cf.  infra  lamb.  2". 

[laib  mud  :  to  the  instances  cited 
supra  note  on  VII  25  (for  the  best 
reading  sec  infra  lamh  2°),  may  be 
added  :  .Minister  laib,  C.  6  Muimh- 
neachain,  Bealoideas  Bheal  A.  an 
Gh.,  p.   112,  1.  24,  describing  what 


is  called  guta,  another  word  for 
'  mud  ',  on  p.  113,  1.  7  ;  Ulster  laib 
explained  as"'  mud,  mire",H.  Mor- 
ris, Lead  de  Cheolt.  UL,  p.  274, 
note  on  st.  2  of  Cathal  Buidhe's 
'Bunan  Buidhe  '  ;  early-18th-cen- 
tury  Connacht  i  laib  shalaigh  na 
bpeacadh  7  na  n-ainmhian  saoghalta, 
Stair  an  Bhiobla  (Ua  Ceallaigh), 
BIA  MS.  E  in  3,  top  of  p.  323. 
The  example  from  E  m  3,  p.  138, 
already  cited  in  the  note  referred 
to,  has  since  been  published  by 
M.  Xi  Mhuirgheasa,  Stair  an  Bhiobla 
<l."a  Ceallaigh),  II,  p.  21,  1.  4  : 
it  is  the  only  nominative  example 
(the  rest  being  dative).  The  origi- 
nal nominative  may  have  been  lab.] 
lainn.  1°  '  swift,  keen,  eager,  zealous  ' 
(opposed  to  lesc  '  sluggish,  lazy ', 
PH  5825).  [Cf.  co  laind...  1  co  he- 
scaid  as  taburtha  ind  almsu,  a  filling 
out  of  the  Latin  De  celeritate... 
eleemosina[e\  in  a  passage  which 
advises  giving  alms  without  delay, 
PH  6029.  The  word  lainn  glosses 
acer  Wi.  ;  avidus  Tain  ;  translates 
alacer  PH  5825  ;  is  an  epithet  of 
Xorse  raiders,  Thes.  Pal.  II  290, 
1.  5  ;  of  the  Ulidian  warriors,  Wi. 
IT,  [I],  p.  77,  1.10.)  2o  'joyful,  glad, 
cheerful '  (opposed  to  toirsech  PH 
5920).  [Cf.  laind  7  ...  failid  transla- 
ting the  single  Latin  word  hilaris 
PI  I  5830  ;  laind...  7  subach  forbaelid 
ise  translating  Latin  congaudet 
I'll  592d.j  3°  Robadh  luinne  learn 
XXV  2  'I  should  prefer '.  The 
word  luinne  here  is  the  comparative 
of  lainn.  [For  other  examples  of 
this  normal  development  ai>oi>ui, 
illustrated  here  by  the  positive  ba 
laind  laiss  PH  257,  the  comparative 
roba  lainde  leis  Cath  Cath.  1227.  the 
positive  bud  loinn  leis  ZCP,  XIII, 
213,  1.  10,  and  the  comparative 
luinne  under  consideration,  see 
Prof.     T.     F.    O'Rahilly.     Measgra, 
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237,  1.  9  sq.,  and  the  same  author's 
Irish  Dialects,  196  sq.  In  this  third 
use  lainn  means  '  that  which  would 
cause  eagerness  or  joy'.  It  seems 
to  have  had  this  meaning  only  in 
the  phrase  in  question,  which  is 
frequent  in  .Mid.  Ir.,  and  used  also 
by  the  archaistic  Four  Masters 
s.a.  1599,  p.  2120.  Cf.  infra  leasg 
2°.] 

laithreach  (a  development  of  the 
simple  lathair  instanced  infra)  :  fir 
do  c[h]osnadh  laithreach  LXYIII 
104  'the  men  who  used  to  defend 
a  field  (of  battle) '.  [Cf.  ar  laith- 
reach   an    chalha    FFE,    II,   1404.  ] 

lamh'  a  hand  '.  1°  a  [=i]  laimh  LVII 
28,  33,  LXVI  52  (other  spellings 
LVII  15,  25,  26)  'in  captivity'. 
[i  laimh  O  Mel.  7  ;  ar  laimh  FFE, 
III,  3547.]  2°  fana  laimh  LXII  120 
literally  '  beneath  his  hand  '  (=  'at 
hand,  near  him,  with  him  '  ?)  ;  but 
in  do-chuaidh  mo  lacha  fo  laimh, 
the  best  reading  for  VII  25a  (see 
note  supra  p.  20),  do-chuaidh  fo 
laimh  means  'escaped'  (cf.  ro  impo 
L'a  Neill  ina  frithing  fa  laim  ALC 
1201  ;  go  ndechaid  mac  an  I  aria  fo 
laimh  ass  uathaib,  ib.  1278).  3°  fear 
mo  laimhe  XXIII  32  '  a  man  able 
to  fight  with  me  '.  For  d'donldimh 
see  aon.  See  also  deagb.-lamh.ach 
'  dexterous  '. 

Ian  (literally  full)  is  used  of  a  duck 
XXXIII  14  (cf.  note  supra  p.  71), 
and  of  a  hero  VI  13,  20,  XXIII  51, 
XLVII  1,  meaning  perhaps  com- 
plete, perfect.  [Cf.  Ian  of  a  hero 
"perfect",  Meyer,  Hail  Brigit,  q.  5  ; 
a  laich  lain  Tain  3487  ;  and  cf. 
supra  s.v.  comb.-.]  For  intensitive 
use  of  Ian  see  Idn-chruthdha,  Idn- 
urlamh,  under  cruthdha  and  ur- 
lamh. 
lann  '  a  sword '.  An  irreg.  masc.  g. 
sg.  loinn  (for  regular  fern,  loinne) 
occurs  LXII  41,   LXIV  25.   Masc. 


gender  is  also  suggested  by  the 
non-aspiration  of  the  adjectives  in 
lann  cruaidh-gher  crithreach  XXXVI 
33.  The  classical  ace.  fern,  form 
has  been  restored  as  object  of  the 
verb,  LXII  12a  note;  but  conver- 
sely, LXIV  38c  note,  the  unclassical 
rena  lann  has  been  substituted  for 
scribal  rena  loinn. 

laoch  a  hero  :  unusual  g.  sg.  en-laoigh 
LXIX    17   (for   normal    en-laoich). 

laodagan  (gen.  sg.  sic  LXV  16d  note) 
the  little  toe.  [Cf.  luidicdn  'the  little 
finger',  Feb,  notes  to  June  21; 
luta,  etc.,  'little  finger',  Ffes- 
sen  ;  luidin,  ludog,  ludagdn,  etc., 
'the  little  finger',  Dinneen.  But 
the  following  examples  show  that 
such  forms  may  be  used  also  of 
the  little  toe:  laoidigin  mo  choisi 
Tri  Bruidhne  (M.  Ni  Mhuirgheasa), 
p.  61, 1.  10,  variant  luidin  mo  choise, 
ib.  p.  103;  «  ladhairicin,  luidin, 
luibhgidin,  the  small  toe",  6  Neach- 
tain,  Ceadtach  (1907),  p.  22,  note 
on  §  19  [Galway  dialect]  ;  luidin  a 
choise  [Kerry],  Bealoideas,  I,  233, 
1.  5).]   See  also  s.   v.   ladhar. 

[laodh  'pith,  marrow'  (O'R.)  —  see 
instances  of  its  diminutive  laodhdn 
cited  by  Prof.  O'Rahilly,  Earl  Ir. 
Hist,  and  Myth.,  p.  338.  For  its 
use  with  teinm  '  splitting,  etc.  ', 
to  indicate  a  method  of  divination, 
see   infra  teinm  laodha.] 

laoidhthe,  modern  gen.  pi.  of  laoldh 
'a  lay',  VII  10b  note. 

lar  '  ground  '  ;  '  middle  '  (see  under 
ladhar)  :  gur  g[h]abh  uatha  ar  lar 
in  Id  LXI  24  '  till  the  day  had  gone 

by'  (?)• 
lasamhain  :  ba  lasamhna  nd  loch- 
rann  (referring  to  a  sword)  XVIII 
22  'more  brilliant  than  a  lan- 
tern '.  [Lasamhain  may  be  used  of 
actually  glowing  wood  as  in ...  con- 
nudh  lassamain...  7  seitis  cona 
andil  co  ro  las  an  tene  ass  RC  X  88, 
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I.  14  ;  or  of  objects  that  appear 
brilliant  or  glowing  such  as  brat 
lasamain   AS   3488   note.] 

[lath,  lathach,  mud  note  to  VII  25a.] 
latha(i)r   (fern.  :    for   decl.    see    IGT, 

II,  §§  162,  163,  185).  1°  ar  in  lathair 
lorn  XII  2 '  on  the  bare  site  '.  2°  fear 
ba  maith  luth  ar  lathair  XLII  98 
'  a  man  whose  activity  on  the  battle- 
field was  good '  (cf.  the  gen  sg.  do 
chosnam  na  cath-ldithrech"  to  main- 
tain the  field  of  battle",  Gath  51 
Rath,  ed.  O'Donovan,  p.  126,  1.  4  ; 
and  see  supra  laithreach  '  a  battle- 
field '). 

lathar  :  nom.  sg.  Idthar  XX  97, 
XXIII  200,  XXXIII  14  ;  gen.  sg. 
Idthoir  LI  4 ;  dat.  sg.  gan  lathar 
gan  luth  V  25,  gan  lathar  LXYIII 
43.  'strength,  vigour,  activity' 
(O'Br.).  [Cf.  AS  4416  ind  aimsir  do 
bddusa  im  luth  7  im  Idthar.  In 
V  25,  LXVIII  43,  XXIII  200,  the 
meaning  is  clearly  that  given  above. 
In  XX  97,  XXXIII  14,  where  other 
meanings  have  been  given  in  the 
tr.,  and  also  in  LI  4,  the  meaning 
given  above  is  the  more  probable. 
The  length  of  the  a  appears  to  be 
backed  by  rimes  with  bhdthadh  and 
Idn  go  in  LI  4  and  LXVIII  43. 
The  variety  of  interpretations  given 
by  editors  to  Idthar  '  strength  '  co- 
mes from  confusion  with  another 
word,  or  at  least  a  distinct  use  of 
the  same  word,  common  in  O.  I. 
In  O.  I.  Idthar  means  both  plan, 
arrangement  and  planning,  arran- 
ging (cf.  \Yi.  ;  Thes.  Pal.  I,  530  ; 
Ml.  20  b  2,  42  b  16,44  b  10-11  ;  Wb. 
5  c  16,  9  d  24).  In  ar...  luthige  ind 
Idthair  IT,  [I],  299,  1.  17,  and  a 
luth  Idthair  Tain  1709,  2559,  lathar 
(though  understood  otherwise  by 
Win  disch)  doubtless  has  the  meaning 
'  strength,  activity  '.] 

le  (16)  with,  etc.  (The  e.long  in  certain 
dialects  today,  is  sometimes  marked 


long  by  the  scribe,  as  in  ler  (le+ro) 
LXVI  33  and  led  (le+do)  XL IX  2). 
In  X  9  (see  supra  p.  23)  and  in  • 
poems  LXII  and  LXIII  (see  supra 
p.  128,  1.  26  sq.)  le  mo,  le  do  are 
written  for  classical  km,  led  '  with 
my,  with  thy  '.  —  Confusion  with 
re  (re)  (see  supra  p.  115,  note  to 
XLIX  44  c)  :  a  clear  instance  is 
ge  rinneadh  sud...  le  hOsgar  is  re 
Cairill  LXII  158,  where  le  is  his- 
torically correct  ;  other  instances  of 
re  for  le  to  indicate  the  instrument, 
or  agent,  are  to  be  found  XXIV  34, 
95,  97,  98,  LXII  135,  LXIII  57; 
in  le  mac  Cumhaill...  nir  hanadh  re 
mac  Morna  IV  55  le  (to  indicate 
the  agent)  and  re  (to  indicate  the 
person  waited  for)  are  historically 
correctly  distinguished.  —  For  mo- 
dern   USE     OF     LE    TO     STRENGHTHEN 

the  sense  of  motion  in  verbs  see 
supra  p.  75,  footnote.  For  leis 
'bare  '  see  infra  ris. 

leabhair  (dat.  sg.  fem.  and  gen.  sg. 
masc),  leabhra  (pi.)  :  (of  weapons) 
III  31,  XXII  11,  XXXVIII  28, 
XXXIX  53,  (of  ships)  XXXIX  58, 
(of  a  country)  XX  89,  (of  a  hand) 
XX  93.  long,  long  and  graceful. 
[Often  contrasted  with  gearr'  short'  : 
gur  gheurr  na  laoi  leabhra  le  '  so  that 
long  days  seemed  short  to  her ', 
verse  cited  ZCP,  XV  I,  335  ;i  roghearr 
ana  tuibhe,  acht  leabhaireocha  sid'eis 
na  feurlhanna  '  it  is  too  short  in  its 
straw,  but  it  will  grow  long  after 
the  rain  ',  H.  O'Sullivan,  Diary, 
24.  vi.  31.  That  the  idea  of  grace- 
fulness may  be  associated  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  normally  used 
in   praise-contexts.] 

leaca  (fem.  n-stem)  '  cheek  ',  etc.  :  the 
pi.  leicne  is  condemned  as  incorrect 
IGT,  II,  6;  but  it  occurs  in  its 
dative  form  leicnibh  LVI  3  '  (moun- 
tainsides '. 

leadarthach  (of  a  sword)  XVIII  22, 
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leadarrach  (of  a  hero)  XXII  7 
slashing. 

leadhb  (spelt  leadhb  LX  17  :  cf.  supra 
p.  128,  footnote,  1.  7  sq.  )  a  strip 
(O'Mulc). 

leagaim  (of  sails)  '  I  lower  '  :  do  lea- 
gad[h]  leision  a  sheoil  LIX  6.  [This 
meaning,  where  sails  are  in  ques- 
tion, is  well  authenticated :  cf. 
Dioghluim  15,  20,  26,  9  ;  Flight, 
§  V,  p.  12  ;  O'Growney's  "  Spoken 
Gaelic  of  Aran  ",  ACL  I  553  leag 
an  seol  '  lower  the  sail '.  Dinneen's 
alternative  nautical  meaning  '  in- 
cline... steer ',  wrongly  used  in  the 
translation,  clearly  refers  to  the 
boat,  not  to  the  sails.] 

1  lear  sea  ;  2  lear  number  (cf.  the 
adjectivally  used  gen.  sg.lir  infra)  : 
neither  meaning  suits  the  corrupt 
tar  lear  LIV  28b  note,  or  tar  lear 
in  XVII  42. 

1  leara  nom.  pi.  XLIX  45  manifest. 

2  leara,  in  bean  a  lera,  XL  7,  may  (as 
Prof.  O'Rahilly  suggests,  Measgra 
257)  be  gen.  sg.  of  a  by-form  of  leire 
'  diligence  '.  Other  instances  of  the 
same,  or  superficially  similar,  word- 
groups  are  :  uirre  ma  do-rindeadh 
run.  tucuis  is  ibh  ag  impudh.  creach 
O  Felme  a  lera  libh.  demne  ina  see  la 
scailtir,  RIA  MS  Bk.  of  Fermoy, 
196,  col.  1,  1.  16,  q.  31  of  poem 
beginning  'Cindus  icthar ' ;  alera 
anis  AS  2260  n.  (Fr.  MS)  corres- 
ponding to  tar  sunn  of  Lis.,  and  al- 
tera (alera  Fr.  MS)  anis  in  a  similar 
context    AS    2360    (and    note). 

leas.  1°  'a  need'  (as  in  ni  rdngattar 
a  leas  a  ath-ghuin  XLVII  9  'they 
had  no  need  of  wounding  him  a 
second  time  ').  2°  '  advantage,  pro- 
fit '.  3°  In  legal  contexts  there  may 
be  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  prece- 
ding meanings  is  uppermost,  as  in 
leasa  XLVII  40  perhaps  best  trans- 
lated 'cases'.  [Cf.  Laws  s.  v.  les  ; 
and  cf.  infra  leasughadh.] 


leasgmaybeused  :1°  as  an  ordinary 
adj.  meaning '  sluggish,  lazy  '  (trans- 
lating torpentem  PH  5825  ;  piger 
Wi.  ;  piger  TBG  1318)  ;  2°  in  phra- 
ses such  as  ni  leasg  Horn  L  9  'it 
does  not  displease  me  '.  [In  this  se- 
cond use,  illustrated  in  Tain,  TBG, 
etc.,  leasg  seems  to  mean  that  which 
would  cause  sluggishness  (in  a  per- 
son attempting  to  attain  it)  :  cf.  si- 
milar change  of  point  of  view  in 
lainn    3°    supra.] 

leasughadh  '  act  of  improving, ' 
etc.  :  1°  do  leasughad  a  mhoide  XX 
27  '  to  fulfil  his  promise  '  ;  2°  (in 
a  legal  context)  XLVII  490 'act  of 
settling  (a  claim) '. 

leath  '  side  '  :  for  d'ein-leath  see  under 
aon. 

lei  nibh  d.  pi.,  see  leaca  cheek,  etc. 

leidmheach  '  vigorous '  :  in  fhoi- 
rionn  leidmheach  laidir  XXIII  181, 
a  laochradh  leidm[h]each  Laighean 
LXIII  48,  fa  buidhean  leidm[h\each 
luthm[h]ar  LXVIII  47.  [Used  el- 
sewhere of  horses,  parts  of  the 
body,  cries,  the  act  of  rowing,  the 
motion  of  ships,  etc.  :  see  glossa- 
ries to  Cath  Cath.  ;  Dind.  ;  Stair 
Ercuil,  ed.  Quin  ;  Cath  M.  Lena, 
ed.  Jackson  ;  Leabhar  Branach,  ed. 
Mac    Airt.]. 

leim  a   leap,  see  under  bsirim. 

[leis]  bare  see  ris. 

?  li  XXI  33  seems  to  mean  tomb. 

lia,  liag  a  stone,  see  liog. 

line  a  line  :  gen.  sg.  masc.  in  line 
LXVII  (scribal  note  at  end).  [In 
O.I.  line  was  fern.,  cf.  Wi.  &  Fel.  ; 
but  it  is  masc.  in  IGT,  II,  §  2, 
p.  39,  1.  30.  In  Ballyvourney  (Go. 
Cork)  today  it  is,  sometimes  at 
least,  fern.] 

linidhe,   literally   having   the   quality 
of  a  line  :  meaning  doubtful  when 
used  to  qualify  water,  etc.,  as  in  in 
tsreabh  linidhi  linn-f hilar  XVII  110. 
[Linidhe  is  used  of  a  lake,  Ag.  na 
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Sean.  (N.  Ni  Sheaghdha),  II,  118, 
1.  21  ;  of  a  shield-strap,  Cath  Cath. 
4728.] 

linn  a  pool :  see  lionn-mhuir. 

liog   'a  stone  '  :  voc.  sg.  a  Hog   XLII 

47  ;  nom.  sg.  (obj.  of  the  verb) 
in  laoch-liag  (  :  niadh)  XLII  48. 
In  the  same  poem  a  voc.  sg.  lia  is 
used  in  q.  1,  etc.,  and  a  nom.  form 
in  lia    lorn   (obj.  of  the  verb)  in  q. 

48  :  cf.  the  subj.  nom.  in  lia  glun 
XXI  33.  In  XVI  24,  fa  lia,  if  not 
corrupt  (as  suggested  supra  p.  35), 
may  mean  'beneath  a  stone  '.  [The 
nom. -voc.  form  liog  (declined  as  a 
fern,  a-stem,  IGT,  II,  §  39,  1.  20  : 
cf.  PB  and  Dioghluim)  has  doubt- 
less arisen  from  the  dat.  sg.  of  O.  I. 
lia,  which  was  liic  (c  pronounced  as 
modern  g),  becoming  later  by  regu- 
lar phonetic  development  lig.  The 
nom  sg.  Hag  has  doubtless  arisen 
likewise  from  the  O.  I.  gen.  pi. 
liac.  A  masc.  lia,  uninflected  in 
the  singular,  seems  to  have  been 
a  standard  form  (along  with  fern. 
liog)  in  the  Early  Modern  schools  : 
cf.  IGT,  II,  §  108,  where  a  fern.  dat. 
sg.  ar  an  lia  luim  (ex.  1805)  is 
cited,  but  rejected  as  faulty.] 

[lion  (lax  see  under  barrach.) 
lionn-mhuir  (dat.  sg.)  XXIII  118 
"deep  sea".  [From  linn  'a  pool' 
+  muir  '  sea  '.] 
lir  (gen.  sg.  of  lear  '  number,  multi- 
tude, large  quantity  ') :  mac  ri[o]gh 
Lochia nn  lir  XXXIX  61  translated 
"  the  son  of  the  king  of  populous 
Lochlainn",  might  better,  perhaps, 
have  been  translated  '  the  son  of 
the  numerously-attended  king  of 
Lochlainn  '  ;  um  borduibh  Locha 
Lein  lir  LIV  1  'around  the  edges 
of  the  Lake  of  numerously-attended 
L6an '  (=  Loch  Loin,  Killarncy  : 
Le"an  was  looked  upon  as  a  person, 
seeDind.  Ill,  2(50; sq.).  [For  example 
of  laich  lir,  meaning  probably  '  well- 


attended  warrior',  see  Eriu,  XIV, 
140  :  Dr.  Bergin  (/.  c.)  explains  this 
lir  as  appositional  genitive  of  lear 
'  number,  multitude  '.  Further  ex- 
amples of  lear  '  number,  multitude 
are  :  12th  cent,  bee  da  lir  in  lin-sa 
'  the  number  here  listed  is  but  a 
small  part  of  their  multitude  ',  Fel. 
Hui  Gormain  (Stokes),  p.  250,  Epi- 
logue, 1.  6  ;  13th  cent,  do  sdidhedh 
ler  d'fhaebruib  inn  'many  weapons 
were  thrust  into  him  ',  Ir.  Texts,  II, 
p.  14,  poem  3,  q.  28  ;  17th  cent. 
an  lear  easpog  do  luaidheamar  '  the 
great  number  of  bishops  we  have 
mentioned',  FFE,  III,  p.  20,  1.  21  ; 
an  lear  sun  do  ehruiniudh  daone 
tantam  hominum  multitudinem", 
Stapleton,  Catechismus,  p.  31,  §  40  ; 
sen  lear  abhlainnibh  soin  "  in  tot 
hostiis",  ib.  p.  126,  1.  18  ;  18th 
cent,  an  lear  talmhan  san  (referring 
to  a  large  amount  of  land),  Stair 
Fhir-cheart  ar  Eirinn  (Reily)  (tr. 
6  Murchadha),  ed.  N.  Ni  Sheagh- 
dha, p.  17,  1.  17  ;  an  mor-direamh 
san  do  bhainlreabhachaibh  7  do 
dhithleachtaoibh...  7  fos  an  lear  san 
miltighe  d'uaislibh  dilse,  ib.  p.  58, 
1.  22  ;  don  lear  san  miltighe  do 
phearsanaibh  neimh-chiontacha,  ib. 
p.  80,  1.  4.] 

lith  a  festival  is  common  in  Middle 
Irish  chevilles  such  as  lith  go  ngus 
'a  vigorous  feast'  XIII  33  (cf. 
supra  p.   24). 

locaim  '  1  refuse  (battle) '  as  in  do  loc 
F.  in  com[h\rac  sain...  do  d[h\enam[h] 
IV  52.  [Cf.  ndr  loc  iomghuin  Ir.  Syll. 
Po.  p.  54,  q.  4  ;  ar  locadh  calha  orra 
St.  fr.  K.,  no.  29,  note  on  1.  96. 
Other  meanings  are  :  reject  as  in 
ro  loccamur  in  comairli  sin  AS  6499  ; 
fail  to  perform  as  in  ag  locad  in 
fhedma  IT  III,  304,  1.  2  ;  refrain 
from,  avoid  as  in  a  gcdineadh  is 
mairg  ndr  loc  I)G2  poem  4,  1.  7,  a 
thru    ndr  lor  briag  DG2    poem  19, 
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I.  30,  uaill  as  mo  laoidhibh  locoim 
Unp.  Ir.  Po.  X,  q.  11.  Sometimes, 
as  in  Dioghluim  5,  q.  25,  69,  q.  3, 
locaim  is  merely  equivalent  to  a 
negative  repetition  of  the  leading 
verb  of  the  context.] 

loghaim  '  I  pardon,  forgive '  :  im- 
perative logh-sa  XXX  3,  'pardon 
(me) '  [not  '  mayest  thou  rot  ',  as 
translated    Pt.    I,    p.    195]. 

loinneardha  (of  a  hero)  XX  65  res- 
plendent. [Used  of  soldiers,  TD, 
poem  16,  58.] 

lomnanLXIX8/u//.  [  Intensive  lorn, 
of  which  the  ordinary  meaning  is 
'  bare  ',  followed  by  Ian  '  full ',  with 
assimilation  of  /  to  n.] 

loingeas  (collective)  '  ships  '  (cf.  IGT 

II,  ex.  1370,  sal  lomndn  do  loingis)  : 
lucht  loingsi  XXVII  1  '  sea-farers  ' 
(perhaps,  but  not  necessarily,  Vi- 
kings :  cf.  note  supra  p.  64).  [Cf. 
lucht  loingsi  6  lis  na  Beirbhe.  d'fhis 
deilbhe  soillsi  Saidhb[h]e  IGT,  II, 
ex.  1369  (=  Dioghluim,  99,  q.  29). 
Declension  both  as  a  masc.  c-stem 
and  as  a  fem.  a-stem  is  permitted 
IGT,    II,    §§   53,   54.] 

loissionan  a  fox  (?)  VII  28d  note. 
[Cf.  perhaps  loingseachdn,  meaning 
'fox',  Ag.  na  Sean.  (ed.  N.  Ni 
Sheaghdha),  III,  91,  1.   8.] 

longphortach  LXII  78  suitable  for 
a  camping   life  (?). 

lonnda  LXVIII  21,  64,  fierce.  [From 
lonn   '  angry,  fierce,  passionate  '.] 

lor  mighty  (epithet  of  warriors  :  Dind. 
(3  examples  in  glossary)  ;  Meyer, 
Ueber  die  alt.  ir.  Dicht.,  I,  p.  28, 
§  20)  :  a  tTrdigh  Li  loir  XLII  77 
'  at  the  Strand  of  mighty  Li  ',  or  '  at 
the  mighty  Strand  of  Lf ',  i.e.  at 
Tralee  (co.  Kerry).  [Cf.  Ihuor  used 
of  warriors  in  Welsh  poetry,  e.  g. 
Canu  Aneirin  (Williams),  1.  125  and 
p.    107.] 

los.  1°  note  to  XIV  29  'tail'.  [O'Cl. 
los  .i.  erball ;  cf.   luchog  gona  los  do 


shlogadh  'to  swallow  a  mouse  and 
its  tail ',  apparently  a  proverbially 
nauseating  experience,  FFE,  II, 
2520  ;  cf.  SG,  I,  313,  1.  26  sq., 
where  erball  and  los  alternate  :  but 
fer  dobronach  diob  no  scead  la  tabairt 
erbaill  na  llochad  dia  belaib  :  '  colg 
dart  brdigit ',  or  Lugaid,  '  iss  ithe 
lochad  co[n]a  llos  '  ;  sluicid  iarum 
erball  na  llochad.]  2°  a  los  (followed 
by  gen.)  XXXIX  82  '  by  means  of  '. 

luaimhiieach  XXIII  103,  XLVIII6, 
swift  (an  epithet  of  the  hero  Leagan, 
called  '  Legan  Luath  '  in  AS  6581). 
Omission  of  the  aspiration  mark 
over  the  m  in  LXII  63  (Leagan 
luaimneach)  may  possibly  not  be 
an  oversight,  as  a  form  with  unaspi- 
rated  m  exists  dialectally  :  Munster 
go  lapaidh  agus  go  luaimneach 
O'Leary's  TBC  32  —  go  luemineach 
as  go  tapuig  Cuine  Airt  I  Leare, 
Eilin  Duv  Ni  Chonuil  do  cheap 
(6  Cuiv),  1908,  1.  199;  Scotland 
luaimneach  Gaelic  Songs  of  Mary 
MacLeod  (J.  C.  Watson),  1.  1042. 
[Pedersen  (I,  p.  165,  Anm.  4)  gives 
examples  of  dialectal  delenition  of 
m  before  n  in  other  words.] 

luamhain  (v.  n.)  'flying',  etc.:  ar 
luamhain  (of  a  monstrous  man's 
three  arms)  XXXVI  8  'swinging  '. 

luas  '  swiftness  '  :  for  ar  Idas  '  swift- 
ly '  see   under   ar. 

lub  '  a  loop  '  :  tri  cluithe  luibe  XV  12 
'  three  loop  games  '  [The  cluiche  luibe, 
some  sort  of  boy's  game,  is  referred 
to  also  :  TBG  524  ;  RC,  XVI,  27 
(poem  on  ages  of  Fian  heroes)  ; 
B.  Ventry  530;  ZCP,  XIII,  168, 
1.  8  ;  LCAB,  poem  23,  121  ;  q.  18 
of  Coisgidh  don  dos  ealadhna,  RIA 
MS,  A   IV  3,  802,  1.  5]. 

lubhg[h]artoir   XLVII   46  gardener. 

lucha[i]r  note  to  XVII  79  (of  a  wo- 
man) bright,  shining  (Hessen). 
[Cf.  Life  luchair...  ingen  Channain 
"  Life  the  bright...  daughter  of  C." 
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Dind.  II,  p.  60  ;  degmacc  luchair 
Lannacdn,  Archiv.  Hib.  II,  p.  94, 
q.  29  ;  dhd  laoi  leire  luchra  Idn- 
molta  RIA  MS  B  iv  31,  1.  25.] 
See   also   sulchair. 

[lucbrupain  leprechauns  are  referred 
to  supra  p.  91,  note  on  XXXVIII 
8a.] 

lucht  '  people  '  (and  other  masc. 
nouns)  may  cause  aspiration  in 
phrases  such  as  lucht  churtha  ghlco 
gdibhtheach  LXVIII  104  :  see  supra 
p.  131,  footnote,  1.  24,  and  Corri- 
gendum  infra. 

luchtmbara  pi.  adj.  XXXV  29,  81 
(of  ships)  heavily-laden  or  well-man- 
ned (Hessen). 

lugha  (comparative  of  beag  '  small ')  : 
for  its  use  to  express  dislike  in 
phrases  such  as  lughaide  ar  Aon- 
ghus,  XX  100,  see  supra  beag  2°. 

luighim  '  I  swear'  :  luidhim  fdm 
d[h]egh-b[h]rethir  XXIII  200  ;  lui- 
ghim jo  anmain  mo  riogh  LI II   12. 

mac  '  son  '  :  initial  aspirated  between 
proper  names  in  Tor  mhac  Dian- 
c[h)rotha  XLII  70.  [Cf.  St.fr.  K.,  79 
note  on  2,30.] 

maca  samhla  '  an  equal,  match,  li- 
ke '  (TD,  vol.  II,  p.  201.  note  to  2, 
22)  :  terc  sgieth  a  maca  samhla 
(  :  rdmhadhma)  XVI  21  'there  were 
few  spears  to  equal  it '.  [Maca, 
which  may  be  nominative  —  cf. 
its  use  as  object  in  TD  14,  24,  ni 
fhuair  file  romham  riamh.  maca 
samhla  ddr  soimhiadh — ,  is  proba- 
bly nominative  here,  in  apposition 
to  sgieth,  as  in  examples  of  somewhat 
similar  uses  of  maca  samhla  and 
its  variant  mac  samhla  cited  under 
macsamla  in  the  RIA  Contrib.  Cf. 
the  exactly  similar  use  of  the  no- 
minative of  samhatl  and  ionnshamh- 
ail  in  :  ba  terc  for  bilh  mnai  a 
samail  Atk.  830  ;  and  learc  inghea- 
na  a  n-ionnshaml\Q\[  Dioghluim  55, 


2.  Cf.  also  suil  nach  biasuil  a  samh- 
ail  Dioghluim    24,    10.] 

magh  :  no  go  ffacamar  san  magh 
XXXIX  45  'till  we  saw  entering 
the  plain  '.  [San  magh,  an  old  accu- 
sative form,  means  '  entering  the 
plain  '  ;  the  dative  san  mhoigh  would 
indicate  rest  in  the  plain  :  cf.  IGT, 
I,  72,  and  £igse  IV,  99,  note  on 
7a.] 

maicne  (masc.  and  fern,  collective, 
IGT.  II,  §  1,  p.  37)  'sons,  pro- 
geny '  :  maicne  Mhorna  XXXV  86 
refers  to  the  same  group  as  meic 
Mhorna   XXXV    44. 

maidhmighim  '  I  rout,  defeat  '  : 
3d  pi.  pret.  ro  mhaidhmidhseat 
XXIII    109. 

maighreach  (of  a  strand)  XIV  7 
abounding    in   salmon. 

mairim  J  live  see  beirim  and  mei- 
lim. 

maith  '  good  ',  used  substantially 
'  a  noble  '  :  do  mhaithibh  is  spelt 
'mathaibh  LVIII  1  :  cf.  ar  ma- 
thaibh    Uladh  XX  69. 

malachiiduibh  ace.  sg.  fern.  XVIII 
3  eyebrow-dark  (supra,  p.  40,  n.   1). 

malla  (of  women)  X  3,  XLIV  9, 
noble,  gentle  (?).  [Used  also  of  men 
RIA  Contrib.,  and  of  words,  Diogh- 
luim 52.  17.  It  may  be  from  mdl 
'  a  nobleman  '  :  cf .  maordha  "  gent- 
le", glossary  to  6  Maolchonaire's 
Desiderius.  ed.  O'Rahilly  (1941), 
doubtless  from  macr  'a  steward, 
chief  officer  '.  In  modern  Irish  mdn- 
/</  (Donegal,  cf.  6  Searcaigh's  Fogh- 
raidheacht).  mania  "  gentle  mild" 
(Connacht.  McKenna  p.  540), mania 
"  shy,  bashful"  (Watcrford.  Shee- 
han's  Sean-chaint  na  nDoisc.  2nd 
ed..  p.  182),  the  n  may  be  due  to 
nasalisation  of  the  vowel  after  m 
resulting  in  the  development  of  an 
n  before  the  /,  or  it  may  be  due  to 
the    influence    of    min     'mild'.] 

ma-lle   (amma-lle   XVII   39)  (both 
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forms  from  an  older  imma-lle)  (ri- 
mes in  instances  here  noticed  prove 
stress  on  last  syllable)  :  '  together  ' 
XXI  17,  XXXIX  40  ;  'at  the  same 
time,  also'  XXXIX  3;  strengthens 
leinne'  along  with  us  '  XXXIX  39  ; 
strenghthens  leat  'by  your  agen- 
cy' XVII  39. 

mana  sign,  omen  see  gearmhanaand 
miomhana. 

?  maoidhighim  /  vaunt,  boast  of. 
The  emendation  of  do  mhaoid[h]igh 
to  do  mhaoithigh  proposed  in  the 
note  on  XXI  2c,  supra  p.  48, 
is  unsatisfactory,  as  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  verb  maoithighim 
'  I  sadden '  :  do  mhaoidhigh  (for 
normal  do  mhaoidh  '  boasted  ')  is 
therefore  perhaps  easier  to  believe 
in  than  do  mhaoithigh  (from  maoith 
'sadness  '). 

1  maol  '  bald  '  etc.  For  its  use  as  an 
epithet  of  Conan  see  supra  pp. 
xxxi  (1.  10),  xxxn  (n.  1),  p.  141 
(note  on  LX  17  d).  The  dat.  pi. 
ing[h]eanoibh  mdola  XIV  9  means 
literally  'shorn  maidens'  [It  is  un- 
certain what  precise  class  of  mai- 
dens were  shorn,  but  that  ingheana 
mdola  was  a  recognized  phrase  is 
clear  from  the  examples  cited  in 
the  RIA  Contrib.,  "  M",  col.  18, 
11.  37-42  :  the  emendation  discussed 
in  the  note  supra  p.  30  is  therefore 
unnecessary].  Mdol  seems  to  mean 
'headless  '  in  gursat  mdola  meidhe 
LII  2  'that  their  necks  be  left 
headless  '  (cf.  maelderg  qualifying 
the  necks  of  slaughtered  men  in 
Cath  Cath.  5124,  6084).  [In  spoken 
Irish  mdol  means  (a)  'bald',  (b) 
'  hornless  '  (of  cattle),  the  general 
sense  being  'lacking  the  usual 
top'.] 

2  maol  fern,  subst. meaning  originally 
'shorn  head':  dat.  sg.  maoil 
XXXVI  31  'head'.  [Cf.  da  mhaoil 
11  from  off  his  thick  skull",  words  so 


translated  by  their  author,  Sean 
Clarach  Mac  Domhnaill,  poem  9, 
q.  10,  R.  6  Foghludha's  edition, 
1932,  p.  60.  The  dat.  sg.  replaces 
the  nom.  sg.  in  spoken  Munster 
Irish  :  cf.  go  mbeith  do  mhaoil  ar 
dhath  an  lin,  18th  cent.  Ballyvour- 
ney  poem  published  in  An  Miis- 
graigheach,  no.  8  (Samhradh,  1945), 
p.  7,  poem  2,  1.  2.] 

mar  (followed  by  direct  rel.  verbal 
forms)  normally  '  as '  ;  but  in 
XVII  98,  LXII  5,  11,  14,  LXV  10, 
LXVI  31,  79,  80,  LXIX  7  (written 
mur  LXII  5,  11,  14,  LXVI  31, 
79)  it  means  'when'.  [Mar  also 
means  'when'  SR  1661,  1717; 
Atk.  7667.]  Cf.  airmail.  For  caidhe 
mar  see  under  caidhe. 

mar  a  (eclipsing)  (mar  ar  aspirating, 
with  tenses  which  require  ro-forms) 
'where  'XXXV  51,  XLIII  43,  LIII 
1,  2,  3,  4.  In  XLVIII  10  mar  ar 
fhdgoibh  replaces  LL  ait  i  fargoib, 
supra  p.  110,  n.  1.  The  a  is  omitted 
after  mar  in  mar  raibhe  LXVIII  48. 

maris  (with  him),  etc.,    see  supra  p. 

CXIII. 

mas  :  dat.  pi.  mdsaibh  XXXVI 
'buttocks' 

mathaibh  (dat  pi  )  nobles  see  under 
maith 

meabhal  :  1°  fo  mheabhoil  XL IX  23 
'  in  shame,  in  disgrace  '  ;  2°  gan 
meab[h]oil  XLVII  8  (cf.  ib.  q.  19 
gan  fheall),  'without  deceit';  ad- 
jectival gen.  sg.  meabhla  XVIII  6 
'  treacherous  '. 

meadhradh  XVII  37  confusion,  per- 
turbation. 

meala  (in  gur  mheala  'may  you  en- 
joy ')  see  under  meilim. 

meala  reproach  :  fa  mhela  IV  67, 
LXV  19c  note,  '  in  disgrace  '. 

meanmaspi'n7,etc.  see  under  gear- 
mhana. 

mear  adj.  (and  its  abstract  mire)  [Ba- 
sic meaning  '  straying,  wandering  ', 
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Cf.  merugad  '  wandering  '  (of  voya- 
ging aimlessly  over  the  seas)  Misc. 
320,  1.  10  ;  for  merugad  (Early  Mod. 
ar  merughadh,  etc.)  'astray'  (of  a 
woman  wandering  in  unknown  ter- 
ritory) Wi.  s.  v.  merugud,  (of  cattle 
wandering  from  their  owner's  land) 
Laws  s.  v.  merugud,  (of  the  boy 
Jesus  wandering  away  from  his 
parents  in  Jerusalem)  PB  s.  v.  mea- 
ruighim.  Hence  :  ]  1°  (strong  sense) 
'  astray  in  the  wits,  mad  '  [Cf.  "  in 
duine  mear  i.e.  fear  frisar  hetar- 
scarad  a  chiall",  Laws  ;  do  leanab- 
ui[b\h,  nd  do  amaidaibh  nd  dho 
lucht  miri,  nd  dho  aon  neuch  ele 
nach  biaigh  a  chiall  ar  [a]  chumas 
"  pueris,  nee  amentibus,  quod  usu 
ralionis  destituti  sint",  Stapleton, 
Catechismus  (1639),  p.  128,  1.  29]  : 
tre  mhire  I  8  (of  a  man  who  loved  his 
daughter  strangely)  '  in  a  mad  man- 
ner, madly'.  In  I  10  Ire  mhire  may 
again  mean  'madly',  or,  supposing 
an  elided  a  after  tre,  '  by  reason 
of  his  madness  '.  2°  (weaker  sense) 
'  foolish  '  (of  a  little  boy)  XXII  58. 
[Cf.  Wi.  meraige,  a  noun  derived 
from  mer  and  apparently  meaning 
'  a  fool ',  the  examples  showing  that 
it  may  be  used,  (a)  of  one  unlikely 
to  understand  a  riddle  (b)  of  one 
unlikely  to  be  able  to  see  a  vision, 
(c)  of  a  person  easily  deceived.] 
3°  (sense  derived  from  1)  mear 
'fierce'  (a  complimentary  epithet 
of  heroes,  their  qualities,  or  ac- 
tions) and  mire  'fierceness'  XXIII 
101,  106,  135,  137,  161,  179,  183, 
199,  202,  XXIV  34,  XXXII  2,  9, 
XXXV  42,  88,  89,  91,  LXI  Id.  I  1 
(epithet  of  dangerous  animals) 
LIII  8,  I.  IV  15.  1 4"  (modern  Mini- 
ster sense,  probably  derived  from 
3)  'swift,  fast  '  :  cf.  siniihir  deve- 
lopment in  the  meaning  of  dloghdir 
'fierce'  which  gives  modern  Mini- 
ster go  diair  '  quickly  '  :  see  Reilthi- 


ni  and  Focloir  do  Sheadna  s.v.  diair, 
and  see  supra  dioghair.  Cf.  infra 
tairptheach.| 

mearughadh,  mearachadh,  verbal 
noun  (basic  meaning  'straying': 
cf.  supra  mear).  1°  'na  mhearugh- 
adh  IV  61  'mistaken  about  it'. 
2°  ar  mearachadh  LXIX  12  'fu- 
rious, mad  with  anger  '. 

measa  (comparative  of  ole  '  bad  ')  : 
measa  Horn  Osgar  LXIV  39  perhaps 
means  '  dearer  was  Osgar  to  me ' 
[as  in  spoken  Irish  an  t-e  gur  measa 
leis  a  athair  no  a  mhdthair  'nd 
mise,  O'Leary,  4  Soisgeil,  1914,  Mait. 
x  37,  translating  qui  amat  patrem 
aid  matrem  plus  quam  me],  or  more 
probably  '  I  am  more  grieved  by 
(the  death  of)  Osgar '  [as  in  spoken 
Irish  is  measa  Horn  tusa  i  ngd  leis 
nd  aoinne,  O'L.'s  TBC,  251,  1.  12, 
'we  are  more  grieved  that  you 
should  be  in  need  of  it  than  (that) 
anyone  (should  be  in  need  of  it)]. 

measraighim  '  I  judge  '  ;  pres.  pass. 
measraight[h]ear  XXXIX  68;  Id 
an  mheasruighthc  L  19  'Judgement 
Day  '. 

meata  (past  part,  of  meathaim  '  I 
decay,  cause  to  decay  ')  LXIII  55 
cowardly  (common  meaning  in  spo- 
ken Irish). 

meidheach  (indicating  an  unpleasant 
phantom)  XIII  28  (gen.  sg.  in 
mheid\h]igh  29)  'a  headless  body'. 
[  From  meidhe  '  the  lower  part  of 
the    neck  '.] 

meigeallach  :  dat.  sg.  meigeallaigh 
LIII  10  '(goat's)  bleating'.  [Com- 
mon in  spoken  Irish,  e.  g.,  mei- 
gleach  an  ghabhair,  P.  Mac  Aodhain 
&  P.  0  Moghrain.  Tor.  Mhadadh  na 
Seacht  gCos,  p.  21,  1.  3.]  See  also 
meighleach. 

meighleach  :  dat.  sg.  mrighligh  LIII 
10  '(sheep's)  bleating'.  [Common 
in  spoken  Irish,  e.  g.,  nan  ag  meilidh 
q.  4  of  song  beginning    A   Dho mh- 
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naill  (Jig,  in  An  tAithriseoir,  ed. 
Ua  Donchadha  and  Mac  Piarais, 
1903,  p.  7  :  cf  cred  an  mheidhleach 
chaorach  so  chluiniml —  Ua  Ceal- 
laigh,  Stair  an  Bhiobla,  ed.  M.  NI 
Mhuirgheasa,  II,  209,  I.  29.]  Cf. 
meigeallach. 
meilim  common  meaning  /  grind. 
Hence  1  '  I  consume  (food) ', 
'spend  (time)',  'wear  (clothes)'; 
whence  a  special  meaning  2  '  I 
derive  benefit  from,  enjoy  ',  as  in 
ni  tu  ros-mela  (of  cattle)  '  it  is  not 
you  who  will  derive  benefit  from 
them ',  Tain  4405.  It  is  possible 
that  this  is  the  meaning  to  be 
given  ro-s-meile  in  the  difficult 
ionmhuin  laimh  laoigh  ro-s-meile  V 
36  (of  Fionn's  spears),  and  accor- 
dingly Miss  Joynt  (RIA  Contrib. 
"  M",  col.  82,  1.  73)  takes  ro-s- 
meile  as  ro-subj.  of  possibility  and 
translates  "that  can  use  them", 
apparently  understanding  -meile  as 
a  Middle  Irish  form  of  O.  I.  subj. 
-mela.  [From  this  meaning  (b)  conies 
the  wish-formula  "  gu(r)  m(h)eala  + 
object",  as  in  :  gur  mheala  th'ainm 
iarlochta  'may  you  enjoy  your 
(newly  bestowed)  title  of  earlhood  ', 
Ir  Syll.  Po.  70  ;  go  meala  tii  an 
chulaith  sin  Meguidhir  §  34.  Cf. 
Mod.  Scots  Gaelic  gum  meal  's  gu'n 
caith  thu  do  dheise"  may  you  enjoy 
and  wear  your  dress",  Fians  270  ; 
and  spoken  Irish  go  maire  tu  agus 
go  gcaithe  tu  i,  Lia  Fail,  [II],  182, 
literally  '  may  you  live  and  wear 
it ',  said  to  the  wearer  of  a  new 
dress  (O'Malley,  Lia  Fail,  /.  c,  makes 
it  seem  probable  that  spoken  Irish 
go  maire  tu  passed  through  a  stage 
go  maile  tu  from  go  meala  tu).]  3  '  I 
benefit,  serve '  (active  sense  cor- 
responding to  the  passive  sense 
exemplified  in  2  :  cf.  the  same 
opposition  between  the  two  senses 


elsewhere—  first  '  I  endure  tor- 
ment, I  suffer ',  next  '  I  torment,  I 
make  suffer ').  Only  two  instances 
of  this  meaning  of  meilim  seem  to 
have  been  recorded  :  ro-d-mheala 
LII  3  (of  a  corslet)  'may  it  serve 
thee  '  ;  and  ro-t-melu  sleg  th'athar 
AS  4924  'may  thy  father's  spear 
serve    thee  '. 

mein  '  disposition,  tendency '  :  olc 
a  mhe'in  d'fhearoibh  Eireann  XLIX 
16  'he  is  evilly  disposed  towards 
the  men  of  Ireland  '  ;  go  lainmhein 
XL  I  3  (of  warriors)  'perfectly  dis- 
posed, ready  for  every  occasion  ( ?), 
willing    ( ?) '. 

meisge  drunkenness  see  under  gabh- 
aim. 

meisgneach:  fich-m[h]eiscneach'K.'X.'XV 
50  (of  a  battle)  'bitter'  (literally 
'fury-spiteful',  from  fioch  'fury' 
and  misgneach  '  spiteful,  hostile, 
hating '). 

meitheal  (dat.  sg.  meithil  XXI  22) 
'  a  band  of  reapers  '  (cf.  supra  p. 
cvi,  n.  1). 

mi  (negative  prefix)  see  mi-cheillidh, 
mio-labhra,  mio-mhana,mi-riar. 

miadhach  XX  20  (dat.  sg.  fern. 
miadhaigh  VIII  7)  noble,  honoured. 

mialta  for  miolta  (a  modern  plural 
of  miol   'a  hare')    see  infra  miol. 

mi-cheillidh  (negative  of  ceillidh 
'reasonable,  prudent')  XXXV  103 
(of  an  unpleasant  type  of  man) 
'unreasonable'  (?);  a  comhrac  ger 
mhi-c[h]eillidh  XXXV  127  has  been 
translated  "  though  her  combat  was 
mad",  but  may  perhaps  mean 
'  though  to  fight  her  was  foolish  '. 

mile  a  thousand,  normally  followed 
by  gen.  pi.,  is  followed,  as  in  spo- 
ken Irish,  by  nom.  sg.  LVIII  12  (cf. 
supra  p.  135,  1.  9).  See  also  caoga. 

milidh  'a  soldier'  (cath-mhilidh 
'  a  battle-soldier ')  :  milidh  nom. 
sg.  I  33,  III  27,  XVIII  26,  XX  19  ; 


of   cesaim   illustrated    in     PH   and  cath-mhilidh  nom.   sg.  II   48,   XVI 
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4  ;  cath-mhilidh  (  :f\h]ir)  cither  nom. 
or  gen.  sg.  II  15  (a  gen.  sg.  an 
mhilidhe  has  been  emended  to 
an  chathaighe  supra  p.  147,  note 
on  LXIII  8)  ;  don  mhilidh  (  :  don 
m[h]oigh)  dat.  sg.  XVI  20,  similar 
dat.  sg.  XX  18  ;  cath-mhilidh  dat. 
sg.  II  17  :  mllidh  (  :  dhirigh)  gen. 
sg.  XXXVI  12  ;  mileadh  gen.  pi. 
XXIII  97.  [From  IGT,  II,  52,  it 
is  clear  that  in  the  classical  language 
there  was  a  nom.  mllidh  with  geni- 
tives sg.  in  both  -idh  and  -eadh. 
Already  by  A.  D.  987  the  dat. 
form  mi  I  id  had  replaced  the  old 
nom.  mil :  cf.  SR  milid  :  richid 
2092.    milid    (two    syllabes)    2701.] 

miocht  (gen.  sg.  in  mheachla  IGT  ex. 
1670)  'priest's  amice';  note  to 
XXIII  58c  'a  hood'  (attached  to 
a  queen's  cloak). 

miodh  cuill  (miswritten  miodh  chuill) 
XII  4  'hazel  mead',  meaning  per- 
haps '  mead  flavoured  with  hazel 
nuts  '.  [Joyce,  Soc.  Hist.,  II,  121. 
To  Joyce's  examples  one  might  add 
a  10th  or  11th  cent,  instance  in 
ZCP,  XIII,  276,  1.  2,  and  a  14th 
cent,  instance  in  Dioghluim,  no.  99, 
q-    21.] 

miodh-aoise  (gen.  sg.  of  a  subst. 
used  adjectivally  to  qualify  mac 
'  a  lad  ')  XVIII  26  half-grown,  mid- 
way between  childhood  and  man- 
hood. 

miodhlach  (gen.  sg.  midhlaighc  XVII 
60)  member  of  some  class  below 
the  class  of  warriors,  often  in  the 
literature  'a  coward'  (RIA  Con- 
trib.). 

mioghaidh?     II    8. 

miol.  genetically ' an  animal',  hence 
specifically  '  a  hare  '  (nom.  sg.  miol, 
pi.  mil  LVI  8),  (gen.  sg.,  in  mhil 
LXI1  lli'i),  (nom.  pi.  mlalta,  fur 
miol  la,  a  modern  form,  note  on 
I. Will  14).  [Cf.  le  hinc[h]inn  mil 
translating  cerebro  leporis,  Regimen 


na  Slainte,  ed.  6  Ceithearnaigh,  I, 
670,  and  an  cubar  bis  re  bel  mil 
translating  spuma  quean  habet  le- 
pus  circa  os  ib.  2270.]  miol-chu 
(gen.  sg.  mil-chon  XVII  29)  LVI 
6  '  hunting-dog '  (literally  either 
'hare-hound'  or  'animal-hound'). 
mi[o]l  moighe  (gen.  pi.)  LIV  28 
cf  hares  (cf.  RIA  Contrib.  s.  v.  mil)  ; 
but  in  XXI  the  animal  referred  to 
in  q.  12  in  the  gen.  case  as  in  mhil 
mhoighe  is  referred  to  in  q.  8  as 
in  fiadh,  which  normally  would 
mean  '  the  deer '  :  the  hare,  ho- 
wever, is  known  as  girr-fhiadh,  li- 
terally '  small  deer '  (or  '  small 
animal '  ?  Cf.  supra  s.  v.  fiadh ) 
in  all  dialects  of  spoken  Irish  (J. 
Keogh,  in  the  index  to  his  Zoologn 
(1739)  has  "  Fie-gare,  Hare"  and 
"  Garie,  Hare")  (cf.  supra  s.  v. 
eissen  for  another  expression  pro- 
bably meaning  'hare'),  ag  mi[o]l- 
radh  XXI  6   'hunting'. 

mio-labhra  LXII  8  (adjectival  gen. 
sg.)  of  evil  speech. 

miolla  'gentle,  lovely':  ailt-mlulla 
XLII  22  (of  a  king)  'having  beau- 
tiful joints. 

mi[o]-m[h]ana  XXXV  10  an  evil 
omen,   something   foreboding   evil. 

mionn  1°  'a  precious  emblem  '  es- 
pecially '  a  diadem  ',  2°  '  a  sacred 
object,  a  relic'  (see  supra  s.  v. 
bionn),  3°  '  an  oath '.  Hence  the 
metaphorical  mienn  ar  sloigh  XLIV 
12  '  diadem  of  our  host  '.  '  the  most 
important  person  among  us  '  ;  and 
adjectival  gen.  pi.  mionn  XLI  18 
(qualifying  na  mhachall  '  of  the  cro- 
ziers')  '  jewelled  (?) ',  'sacred  (?)'. 

mi[o|nsgam[h|art  (obj.  of  the  verb  ; 
rimes  with  alt)  V  21  (the  result  of 
strong  tilth  working  on  the  joints 
of  a  stag's  body)  "mince-meat". 
[Minscoma(i)rt,  Tain  736,  763,  1116, 
1118.  indicates  the  fragments  of 
a  broken  chariot,  and    1084,  1087f 
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1091,  the  fragments  of  broken  ar- 
mour. The  derived  minscomarUich 
(ace.  sg.  minscomartaig)  indicates, 
Tain  759,  the  fragments  of  a  broken 
chariot  and,  2057,  the  remnants  of 
a  trampled  man.  In  Aislinge  Meic 
Conglinne,  ed.  Meyer,  p.  91,  I.  19, 
the  dat.  sg.  minscomartaig  indicates 
something  edible  made  from  a  deer, 
glossed  (perhaps  wrongly)  as  smir 
a  lurgan  'the  marrow  of  its  shin'. 
The  first  part  of  the  compound  is 
clearly  mion  '  small '.  The  second 
may  contain  the  verbal  prefixes  es 
'  out '  and  com  '  together  ',  with  the 
verbal  root  org  (ore)  followed  by  a 
/-suffix  (c/.  O.  I.  as-oircc  'strikes', 
as-chomart    'who   has   struck').] 

mir  portion   see  under  murra. 

mire  madness  see  mear. 

mi-reir,  the  opposite  of  what  one 
wishes  (cf.  tre  mhireir  an  riogh  do 
dheanamh,  St.  fr.  K.,  no.  30,  1.  62, 
'for  having  opposed  the  king'): 
dom  mireir  LXII  61  'opposed  to 
me  '   (See   infra  reir). 

misgneach  see  meisgneach. 

mo  (comparative  of  mor  'great'): 
its  use  is  noteworthy  in  mo  is  gasta 
nd  LVI  6  '  he  was  cleverer  than '. 
[This  idiom  came  to  mean  'too 
(clever) '  :  cf.  is  mo  as  fhada  d'fhod 
Bhanbha.  go  gcuing  nduaibhsigh 
ndanardha  '  the  land  of  Banbha 
has  been  too  long  under  a  gloomy 
tyrannous  yoke  ',  P.  Haicead  (ed. 
6  Donnchadha),  poem  xliii,  11. 
9-10.  Today  in  Munster  mo  's  is 
treated  as  an  adverb  in  phrases 
such  as  td  an  oiche  mos  dorcha  chun 
dul  amach  'the  night  is  too  dark 
to    go    out ',    Reilthini,    p.    55.] 

modharn   see  mudharn. 

moid  '  a  vow  '  :  gan  aonmhoid  XXIII 
157  'without  constraint,  willing- 
ly '  (see  RIA  Contrib.  s.  v.  moit ; 
delete  note  on  XXIII  157b  supra 
p.  58). 


mona    see   muna. 

monghar  LYII  6  noise  (of  ships  co- 
ming ashore). 

monoga  (coloured  corcra  '  crimson  ')  : 
sometimes  cranberries,  which  are 
also  called  mossberries  and  moor- 
berries,  but  here,  LXYIII  11,  (gro- 
wing on  a  mountain),  probably  the 
closely  related  cowberries  also  cal- 
led red  whortleberries.  [John  Keogh 
in  his.  Bot.  Hib.,  1735,  p.  82,  13, 
gives  "  fraghan  "  (i.  e.  frdochdn) 
as  the  Irish  for  "  Whortes,  whortle- 
berries, or  billberries...  Latin  vac- 
cinia nigra."  He  gives  monog 
as  the  Irish  for  "  Moor-berries, 
moss-berries,  bog-berries  or  red 
whortes...  Lat.  vaccinia  rubra  pa- 
lustria.'',  Keogh's  explanations  show, 
then,  that  the  monog  is  related  to  the 
frdochdn,  but  distinguished  from  it 
by  its  red  colour.The  vaccinium  oxy- 
coccus  (cranberry,  mossberry,  moor- 
berry),  an  acid-tasting  plant  found 
in  Ireland  chiefly  in  low-level  bogs 
(Dr.  R.  L.  Praeger,  A  Tourist's 
Flora  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  1909, 
p.  162),  suits  the  description  of 
"  Moonogs"  cited  by  Prof.  O'Rahilly, 
Measgra  Danta,  p.  105,  and  also 
suits  Keogh's  meanings  "  moor- 
berry,  moss-berry  ".  But  the  Dua- 
naire  monoga  are  an  upland  plant. 
They  must,  then,  be  the  closely 
related  cowberries,  also  called  red 
whortleberries  (J.  T.  MacKay,  Flo- 
ra Hib.,  1836,  p.  136),  in  Latin 
Vaccinium  Vitis-Idea.  This  agrees 
with  Keogh's  alternative  meaning, 
red  whortleberry,  for  monog.  Cow- 
berries or  red  whortleberries  grow 
on  Irish  mountains  above  a  level 
of  300  feet.] 

monor  work  note  on  XXIII  98c. 

mordhail,  literally  (and  formerly) 
'  great  assembly  '  ;  modern  meaning 
'  pride '  :  in  a  tigh  Fhinn  na  mor- 
dhdla    XXII    53    an    intermediary 
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meaning  '  pomp,  magnificence  ',  is 
probable. 

mucha  '  earliness  '  ;  but  this  meaning 
hardly  suits  the  context  of  do  mhu- 
cha  (  :  Cnucha  [spelt  Cnucha]) 
LXVI  22,  23. 

mudharn  (object  of  a  verb)  (spelt 
modharn,  but  riming  with  dubh- 
ghuirm)  XXXVI  12  'ankle'.  [No- 
where else  in  the  poem  does  a  broad 
consonant  rime  with  a  slender  : 
one  is  tempted  to  emend  to  mudh- 
ctirn,  but  the  only  instance  of  ci- 
stern inflection  recorded  is  ina  mhu- 
dlwirnn,  Lriu,  I,  87,  note  6,  which 
seems  to  be  due  to  misunderstan- 
ding of  an  obscure  passage  in  Cog. 
196,  1.  4,  where  a  mugairnd  may 
perhaps  be  genitive  :  ocus  do  dluig 
in  cluidium  te  alaim  illadair  a  mu- 
gairnd coslell.] 

[Mugh  as  first  element  in  mythologi- 
cal names  :  supra  p.  lxxviii,  n.  4.] 

muince  (fern.  :  cf.  in  mhttince,  obj. 
of  verb,  LVI   14)  :  see  under  ard. 

muineal  neck  :  modern  dialectal  pro- 
nunciations of  its  nom.  and  gen.  sg. 
supra  p.  127,  1.  33  of  footnote. 

muirneach  XX  20,  XL  1 1  35  beloved 
(cf.    supra   caitheasach). 

[mullach  mire  see  under  greallach.  | 

muintear  (fern.  «-stem)  'people': 
an  irregular  gen.  sg.  muinntir  is 
commented  on  supra  p.  144,  1.  7 
(LXII  16  and  note  on  128),  and  an 
irregular  dat.  sg.  muinntior  supra 
]>.    150,   note   on    l.XIV    lid. 

muna  (mona  XVII  50,  XXXV  17; 
mun  in  mun  beith  I. XII  60,  104; 
mura  LXII  I29d  footnote,  LWIII 
38;  mur  LXVI1  22,  cf.  note  on 
LXV  17d)  [O.  I.  mani,  aspirating] 
'if...  not',  'unless'.  1°  aspirates 
(oldest  usage)  :  aspirates  b  in  muna 
bheith  LXV  17  (aspiration  almost 
certain,  but  unindicated  :  muna 
beidis  II  in,  muna  abeith  II  41, 
muna  a  Math  XII    9,    mona    beith 


XXXV  17,  muna  beinn  117,  mun 
beith  LXII  60  and  104, muna  beithed 
126)  ;  aspirates  d  in  mona  dheach- 
rudh  XVII  50;  (the  mutation  is 
of  course  uncertain  with  /.  m  : 
muna  leana  lu  XVII  57,  58,  mura 
marbhtar  LXII  129).  2°  eclip- 
ses :  eel.  c  in  muna  ccoisge  lii  XXIII 
38  ;  eel.  d  in  muna  ndearna  LXII 
59,  mur  ndeachaidh  LXV II  22  (rfnot 
eclipsed,  asp.  not  indicated,  muna 
adeachaidh  XX  107)  ;  eel.  f  in  muna 
ffui '  XVI  6,  muna  ffaghoinn  XXI  32, 
muna  ffaghor  XXIV  50,  muna  bjoire 
tu  LXI  19,  muna  bfechainn  LXII  9. 
3°  does  not  prefix  or  prefixes 
h  after  the  manner  of  an  aspira- 
ting particle  :  no  h  prefixed  to 
vowel  in  an  active  form  muna  abra 
I  31  ;  ft  prefixed  in  a  passive  form 
muna  hoslaicthear  VI  9.  4°  prefixes 
n  after  the  manner  of  an  eclipsing 
particle  in  muna  n-innisi  (recte 
n-innsi'l)  LXI  17,  mura n-innsead si 
I. XVI II    38. 

[munlach.  animal  urine,  etc.,  in  a 
farmyard,   see  under  greallach.] 

mur  (for  mar)  see  mar  ;  mur  (for 
muna)   sec  muna. 

mura  see  muna. 

?  murra  :  mir  murru  XXII  53  'a 
chieftain's  portion  ',  phrase  else- 
where uninstanced  but  clearly 
synonymous  with  mir  eurudh,  ex- 
amples of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
R.IA  Contrib.  s.  v.  mir.  Miss  Joynt, 
RIA  Contrib.  "  M",  col.  196,  1.  2. 
suggests  that  murra  in  the  present 
instance  is  [a  corrupt)  gen.  sg.  of 
muire    '  a  lord,  chief  '. 

1  na  'nor':  for  the  peculiar  forms 
uas  and  nuid  sec  notes  to  XXIII 
59d  and  to  WIY  32b  (where  the 
scribe  had  an  incorrect  form  indid) 
ina  id  '  nor  '  -  as  also  noid  '  or  ' 
occur  before  plurals  in  the  15th 
cent..    Reg.    na   Sldinlr,   ed.    6   Cei- 
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thearnaigh,    II,    3460,    3330)  ;    for 
nd-no  confusion  see  no. 

2  na  (negative  verbal  particle)  :  for 
its   use  in  wish-clauses   see  go. 

3  na  '  than '  (also  ind  as  in  ind  e 
XVII  32,  ind  iad  XXIII  71):  for 
confusion  with  nd  '  nor '  and  no 
'or'  see  note  to  XXIII  59d  and 
infra  s.v.  no. 

nach  (indirect  neg.  particle)  'that., 
not ',  etc.  Eclipses  c,  f,  t  :  nach 
cc.  LVII  12  ;  nach  gc.  XXVI  1,  2, 
LXVIII  19c;  nach  bf.  LXII  129, 
LXIII  36,  LXIV  28,  LXV  7  ; 
nach  ff.  I  31,  II  41,  IV  34,  XVIII 
4,  5,  XXIV  36,  XXV  1,  XXXV  39, 
78,  LIV  5,  LVII  4,  LXII  116,  144, 
145,  170,  LXIV  19,  LXV  I  31  (ex- 
ception nach  /.  XXXIX  35)  ;  nach 
dt.  I  24,  VIII  8  :  nach  tt.  XXII  62, 

XXIII  94,  112,  LIX  10,  LXI  10, 
LXII  47,  50,  LXIII  26,  LXIV  15, 
20,  LXVIII  50.  Does  not  eclipse 
b,  d,  g  :  nach  b.  LVI  2,  LXII  115, 
120,  146,  LXIV  24,  LXVIII  89; 
nach  d.  IV  19,  V  21,  LXII  47, 
LXIV  15,  LXVIII  68,  75  ;  nach  g. 
LIV  3,  LXIII  2,  LXIV  10,  LXVII 
16  ;  (and  of  course  leaves  /,  m,  r, 
unmutated,  nach  I.  XXII  59  ;  nach 
m.  Ill  39,  XII  1,  XXXV  65  ;  nach 
r.  I  8,  IV  13).  Prefixes  neither 
h  nor  n  to  vowels  in  active  forms 
of  the  verb  :  nach  a.  XXXVI  15, 
LIX  26  ;  nach  e.  LIII  6,  LXVIII 
49  ;  nach  i.  XXII  54.  For  optative 
use  of  nach  see  go. 

naid  nor  (before  pi.  noun)  see  1  na. 
naim[h]deamhail  (  :  saighdeam[h]ail) 

XXXV  76   '  hostile  '. 
nas  nor.  see  1  na. 
naithir    '  serpent ',   gen.   sg.   na  nai- 

threach    (referring   to    the   peist   of 

XXIV  43),   better  perhaps   na   na- 
thrach,  note  on  XXIV  45  c. 

naoidhe  'bright',  note  on  V  11a, 
a  byform  of  niiaidhe  '  bright ',  whose 
influence    on    the    spelling    of    the 


simple  form  nua  has  been  mentioned 
in  a  note  on  XXIII  135c. 

nar  (Early  Modern  positive  interro- 
gative particle  with  past  tenses  ; 
O.  I.  in  +  ro  ;  spoken  Irish  ar.  For 
examples  see  Eigse,  III,  184,  note 
on  37d)  :  with.  pret.  of  cop.  ionarbh 
i  sin  do  chuid-si  (metre  requires 
narbh)  LXIII  163  'was  that  your 
share?   '. 

?  ne  :  um  ne  ( ?),  note  on  XXIII  35c. 

neachta  :  ced  n-iomdha  neachta 
(  :  aoinleapt[h]a)  XII  6  "  a  hundred 
spotless  couches  ".  Cf.  RIA  Con- 
trib.  "nec/ito...(part.of  nigid)  'clean- 
sed',  hence    'pure,  bright'." 

neamh-  (negative  prefix)  :  neamh- 
ghothach  IV  11  'not  blameworthy' 
(from  guth  'blame');  neimh-cheil- 
lidh  (?)  XXXV  9c  note  'foolish' 
(from  ceillidh   'wise'). 

neimh  (nimh)  '  poison  '  :  hence  (of 
weapons)  go  neim[h]  XXXIX  73, 
go  nimh  LXI  13,  nimhe  LXI  14, 
LXII  6,  LXIII  59  'biting,  fierce'  ; 
(of  men)  go  neimh  XXXIX  84  'fier- 
ce ',  ba  trom  neimh  XLII  59  'very 
fierce  '  ;  tre  neimh  (of  feeling  shame) 

XIV  21  'intensely';  6  nimh  a 
chrecht  LXII  105  'from  the  pain 
(or    '  intensity  ')    of    his  wounds  '  ; 

'chosg  na  troda  ar  a  raibh  nimh 
LXII  155  'to  check  the  bitter 
struggle'.  [Cf.  AS  4973  do  chuaid 
a  neim  do  thengaid  Fhind  '  Fionn's 
tongue  lost  its  virulence ',  referring 
to  the  fit  of  bitter  fault-finding 
which  had  seized  him  ;  O'L's  TBG, 
p.  5,  fuath  nimhneach  marbhthach 
'  bitter  deadly  hatred  '  —  ib.  p.  60 
td  nimh  sa  ghaoith  '  the  wind  is 
biting  '.]  —  For  neimhneach  fierce 
see  airm-neimhneach. 

1  ni  '  something,  a  thing  '  :  ni  de  (as 
in  ni  d' imtheachtoibh  mhic  Cumhaill 

XV  1)   'some  of.' 

2  ni  'not'  (normally  an  aspirating 
particle)  eclipses  the  /  of  fu.il  and 
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juiijlic  in  the  Duanaire  :  ni  ffuil  XX 
76,  XXI  12,  XL  3,  LXV  18, 
I. XVIII  89  ;  ni  ffuighit  si<id  XLIX 
Q,  ni  Ifuighe  LXI1  128.  The  dotted 
/  of  ni  fhuaras,  LXI  7,  doubtless 
also  represents  eclipsis  :  cf.  go  fha- 
cumur  LXII  1.  [This  apparent 
eclipsis  of  /  before  u  where  aspira- 
tion might  be  expected  was  origi- 
nally probably  aspiration  of  the  / 
followed  by  pronunciation  of  the  u 
(or  the  first  part  of  it)  as  w  :  cf. 
Beuloideas,  III,  407,  where  it  would 
appear  that,  in  south  Armagh,  Ui 
(gen.  sg.  of  O,  Ua),  in  Cloinn  Ui 
Chuinn  and  Clunn  Ui  Neill,  was 
pronounced  as  the  English  word 
wee  ;  and  cf.  the  common  Kerry 
pronunciation  of  uam  '  from  me ' 
as  vuum.  Father  O'Growney  ad- 
vanced this  explanation  of  appa- 
rent eclipsis  after  ni,  Gael.  Jnl., 
VIII,  151,  n.  236.  Prof.  T.  F, 
O'Rahilly,  Ir.  Dial.  (1932),  p.  44, 
agrees  with  him,  and  shows  that 
"  these  '  eclipsed '  forms  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century."] 

niamhdha  bright,  note  on  XXVIII 
Id. 

nimh  poison   see  neimh. 

no  (verbal  particle)  see  ro. 

no.  1°  'or'  XXIV  17  etc.  2°  'nor' 
(for  nd)  XXIV  48.  3°  'than'  (for 
nd)  XXIII  72,  203,  XXIV  29,46d 
note,  LIII  10,  LVII  8d  note.  [Con- 
fusion of  nd  and  nd  is  discussed 
supra  note  to  XXIII  72d.  Cf.  the 
following  instances  of  nd  for  nd,  or 
nd  for  nd,  from  northern  texts  : 
Tdr.  air  lorg  Chriosta  (Co.  Down 
tr.)  ed.  D.  Ua  Tuathail,  I,  n,  1,  and 
passim  ;  ITS,  XXIV,  142  note,  17th- 
century  Ulster  text,  ed.  C.  O'Ra- 
hilly ;  R.IA  MS  2  1  P  7,  p.  42  and 
passim,  a  south  Ulster  MS  ;  LCAB 
(north-cast  Ulster  .MS)  XXX  60. 
Cf. "  A'd  =  or,  nor,  than,  [in  Meath]  ; 


nd  (na),  the  common  Meath-Oriel 
MS  form,  belongs  colloquially  only 
to  Oriel  as  far  as  I  know",  .1.  1 1. 
Lloyd,  Duanaire  na  Midhe,  p.  127 
(note  on  Meath  Dialect).] 

nocha  (nochan  before  vowels  or  as- 
pirated /)  '  not '.  According  to  the 
Early  Modern  schools  (IGT,  I,  19) 
nocha  should  aspirate  where  ni 
aspirates,  and  should  not  eclipse. 
But  in  the  Duanaire  though  it 
may  asp.  b,  c,  f  (nocha  bhiu  XLVII 
46  ;  nocha  chinnfir  XX  84d  note  ; 
nochan  fhaca  II  39,  nochan  fhe- 
duim  V  25,  nochan  fhuaramar  VI  1) 
(asp.  not  marked,  but  use  of  no- 
chan for  nocha  indicates  it,  in  no- 
chan jaiciin  V  23,  nochan  fuil  XVI 
8, nochan  feadar  XLVII  59)  (anoma- 
lous eclipsis  of  /,  nochan  ffaghthur 
XVII  113,  probably  a  scribal  er- 
ror, as  the  use  of  the  noc/tan-form 
again  indicates  aspiration),  it  may 
eel.  c,  g,  t,  and  sometimes  d 
(nocha  a  gcuireadh  V  24, nocha  gciiala 
XLVII  2  ;  nocha  ngeibhdis  XX  43, 
nocha  ngaphann  [sic  MS]  XX  85; 
nocha  a  ttainic  VI  16,  nocha  ttac- 
fainn  lu  VIII  8,  nocha  tlugadh  XXI 
5,  nocha  tliiibhrum  XXII  57  ;  no- 
cha ndearnattar  II  12,  nocha  ndear- 
numoir-ne  II  47,  nocha  ndingneat 
XLVII  56.  There  is  no  eclipsis 
of  d,  however,  in  nocha  deachaidh 
LXVI  10  and  nocha  dearnarnur 
LXV  I  78.  [No  mutation  is  marked 
on  in  in  nocha  mairionn  XIX  10, 
nor  of  course  on  r  in  nocha  a  raibhe 
XXVIII  4,  nocha  rachatnn  LXII 
154.| 

nomhaidhe  XXXI  3a  (emended  su- 
pra p.  66  for  metrical  reasons  to 
ndmhaidh,  really  a  dative  form  — 
better  the  nominative  ndmhadh) 
'  a  period  of  nine  days  '  (probably 
twelve-hour  days).  [Early  Modern 
Irish  seems  to  have  known  only  the 
ending    -aidhc    in    the  nominative. 
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Both  -ad  (a-stem)  and  -aide  (ia- 
stem)  occur  in  the  older  periods:  see, 
RIA  Contrib.  Meyer,  in  Fianaigecht, 
making  an  unneccesary  identifica- 
tion of  the  nomhaidhe  instanced 
above  with  the  tedra  trdth  occurring 
in  q.  1  of  the  same  poem,  suggests 
unnecessarily  that  nomaide  means 
'  a  space  of  three  days  and  three 
nights'.] 

nonadhaigh  :  umn.  XIX  3"  at  even- 
tide" (apparently  from  ndin  'after- 
noon '  +  an  uninflected  adhaigh 
'  night ').  [Read  perhaps  [mor]  ar 
n-easbhaidh   um  nonaidh.] 

nosmhar  (of  an  army)  XXXV  56, 
(of  a  battle)  XXXV  77  glorious. 
[From  nos    'fame'.] 

nua  -literally  '  new '  :  hence  (of  a 
grove)  XXVIII  1,  (of  grass)  XXVII 
2,  (of  mountain-peaks)  L  XVII I 
1,  '  fresh  '  ;  (of  weapons)  XXIII 
135c  'bright';  (of  a  hero)  XLIII 
33  '  resplendent,  glorious,  noble ' 
(cf.  nuadh  'uasal',  Metr.).  A  bad 
spelling  nuadh  is  discussed  supra 
p.  58,  note  to  XXIII  135  c  (cf. 
supra   naoidhe). 

nuair  when  (present-day  spoken  Irish) 
see  infra  uair  3°. 

nuallan  LXVIII  12  'clamour  (of 
herons)'.  MS  duallan,  LXVIII  10, 
'  cry  (of  hounds) ',  may  be  a  scribal 
error  for  nuallan,  or  may  be  a  ge- 
nuine dialectal  form  influenced  by 
the  word  dondl  '  howling  (of  wolves 
and  dogs) ',  discussed  by  Professor 
O'Rahilly,  Eriu,  XIII,  192  sq.  Cf. 
ag  dondladh  7  aig  nuallghoile  (of 
hounds  whose  masters  have  gone 
from  them),  Tri  Bruidhne,  ed.  N. 
Ni  Sheaghdha,  p.  6,  1.   14. 

1  6  '  from  '  :  6na  LXII  144  '  from  his  ', 
ona  LXIII  62  'from  their'  (both 
for  older  6  :  cf.  notes  supra  p.  144, 
1.  4,  p.  146,  I.  23).  For  comparison 
of  6  with  as  see  supra  as,  meanings 


1°  and  2°,  and  supra  p.  85,  note 
on  XXXV  121.  Ni  roich  6  and 
ni  thig  de  both  meaning  'is  unable  ' 
are  compared  supra  p.  119,  note 
on  LIII  14  d.    Cf.  infra  otha. 

2  6  'an  ear',  etc.,  see  6-dhearg. 

3  6   see  so  younger. 

obthach  (from  obaim  '  I  refuse  '  as 
in  ndr  ob  troid  LXII  91,  ndr  ob 
comlann  LXII  98)  :  fear  ndr  op- 
t[h]ach  n-iorghaile  V  6  (repeated 
LIII  16  with  spelling  opthac)  'a 
man  not  given  to  refusing  battle '. 
Cf.  infra  teibtheach. 

ochbhadhach  (object  of  a  verb)  IV 
43  groaning.  [See  uchbadach  in  RIA 
Contrib.] 

ocobhrus    (dat.    sg.)   (the   rime  with 

am[h]us     suggests     emendation     to 

the  normal  form  ocorus)   XL II   18 

'  hunger.  '    Cf.    supra    acobhrach, 

which  may  stand  for  acorach. 

6-dhearg  I  33  and  note  to  XVIII 
21d  (of  a  shield)  literally  '  red-ea- 
red '  ;  but  6  '  ear  '  was  a  technical 
term  for  some  part  of  a  shield  :  cf . 
RIA  Contrib.  "3d  (c)". 

6g  '  young  '  :  comparative  so,  for  older 
6a,  in  budh  so  LIV  19  'youngest'. 
[Cf.  as  soo  O'Donovan,  Three  Frag- 
ments, 24,  1.  12,  ba  sdo,  ib.  22,  1.  15, 
26,  1.  2  ;  as  so  AS  1384 ;  ba  sd, 
ZCP,  XI  40,  11.  10  and  13,andAgal- 
lamh,  ed.  N.  Ni  Sheaghdha,  II, 
76,  1.  9.  In  as  so  's  as  sine,  unpu- 
blished last  quatrain  of  Tugam 
aghaidh  ar  Mhaol  Mhorrdha,  alli- 
teration guarantees  the  s,  and  also 
probably  in  gidh  sibh  as  sd  n-aoisi, 
LCAB,  I,  7,  though  there  6  could 
give  alliteration  with  acisi.  See  also 
Aithdioghluim  s.v.  sd.] 

ogal  (of  a  battle)  XXXIX  29,  (of  an 
action  done  in  anger)  note  to 
LXVII  7a,  violent,  dangerous.  [See 
RIA  Contrib.  s.v.  ocal,  and  Laoithe 
Cumainn  s.  v.  ogal.  Cf.  infra  ogla, 
oglaighthear.] 
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ogbhadh  :  dos  ogbaidh  LIV  6  'young 
men'    or     'warriors'.    [The   g.    sg. 
would  normally  be  ogbhaidhe  :  see 
HIA  Contrib.  s.  v.  6cbttd.\ 
ogh    complete    see   ogh-shlan,  oigh- 
reir. 
ogh-shlan    XL  1 1    16    (spelt   phoneti- 
cally oghldn  XIII  41)    'whole  and 
sound',    [ogh     'perfect,    complete' 
+  sldn   '  sound  '.] 
ogla  note  to  XXXV  12b  wrath.  [Ab- 
stract of  ogal.]  oglaighthear  VI  23 
is    made    angry. 
oidheadh    '  death,   slaying  '.  The  de- 
clension   follows   that    of   masc.    o- 
stems  in  ier  n-a  n-oigheadh(  :cloidh- 
eamh)    XVII    84     'now   that   they 
have  been  slain  '.    But  the  declen- 
sion  is   fern,   in   oighidh   (object   of 
the    verb)    (  :    cloidhimh)     XX     3 
'  death  ',  and  in  e  d'oighidh  (  :  sin) 
XXXVIII  16  (cf.  supra  p.  91,  1.  6) 
'to  put  him  to  death'.  [Cf.  Early 
Modern     masc.     o-stem    declension 
IGT,  II,   §  11,  p.  54,   1.  6,  and  ex. 
365.   The  Old   Irish  declension  fol- 
lowed the  fern,  a-stem  system.  For 
Early  Modern  fern,    f'-stem   declen- 
sion see  IGT,  II,  §  149.] 
oidhche  (gen.  sg.  of  adhaigh  'night') 
in  IX  2   rimes    in    modern    fashion 
with  Baoisgne  (cf.  other  early  exam- 
ples supra  p.  cxv,  1.  22-cxvi,  1.  6). 
oi-dhearg   see  6-dhearg. 
oific  :  a  n-oific  chiuil    (of   the   cry    of 
hounds)  LVII  7  '  their  tuneful  chan- 
ting '.  [Oific  may  mean  the  '(sung) 
office '    of    the    Church  :   see  BNE 
and  especially  ib.  p.  187,  ag  can  tain 
oifice  De.\ 
oigheadh,  mis-spelling  of  oidheadh, 

which  see. 
oigh-reir  :  dia  oigh-reir  XVII  88  '  obe- 
dient to  him'.  [From  6gh  'comple- 
te' +  reir,  a  byform  of  riar  'will. 
etc. '  The  root  meaning  of  these 
riar,  reir,  words  seems  to  be  'will  ', 
and  hence   'rule,  authority',     'en- 


forcing authority',  'doing  some- 
one's will,  supplying  his  needs ', 
'acknowledging  authority'.  So 
oigh-reir  means:  1°  'will'  as  in 
Anecdota,  II,  p.  16,  1.4,  dorattsatt 
a  ogh-reir  d  I  '  they  gave  him  all 
he  desired  ; '  2°  '  authority  '  as  in 
FFE,  III,  11.  742  and  935,  fa  n-a 
oigh-reir  no  fa  n-a  smacht,  1.  3862 
gun  digh-reir  do  bheith  orra  is  saoirse 
do  bheith  aca  ;  3°  '  submission  '  as 
in  FFE  II,  1.  5465  umhlocht  is 
oigh-reir  do  thabhairt  do  Henri.  See 
also  mi-reir,  reir.  riar.  J 

joill-phiast  monster  see  under  peisd.  | 

oinfiseach  '  a  diver  '  :  the  nom.  pi. 
oinfissigh  is  used  of  men  searching 
for  a  lost  urn  in  a  well,  XVII  112. 
[In  Cath  Cath..  1.  2158,  an  onfktech, 
aliter  onfaisech,  is  described  as  '  one 
accustomed  to  search  and  seek  for 
everything  drowned  at  sea  and  one 
whose  practice  it  was  to  go  and 
move  the  anchor  every  time  it 
chanced  to  stick  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean'.] 

6ir,  in  6ir  do  eirigh  LXVIII  67,  ap- 
parently for  liair  '  when  '. 

oirchill  see  oirichill. 

oiread  see  urad. 

oir-bheartach  powerful,  of  great  achie- 
vement, see  supra  p.  42,  note  on 
XVIII  32  c. 

oir-dhearg  (of  a  shield)  XVIII  21 
red-edged  (perhaps  for  6-dhearg, 
which  see). 

oirichill  (also  uirichill,  oirchill,  uir- 
chill:  see  HIA  Contrib.)  'the  act 
of  preparing  against,  being  ready 
for':  a  n-oirichil  (nom.  sg.)  (the 
rime  requires  ui  instead  of  oi)  IV  41 
'to  prepare  against  them  '  ;  a  n-oir- 
chill  Osgair  XXIII  179  'in  wait  for 
Osgar '. 

oirleach  XXIII  172  slaughter.  [Con- 
trib. air  lech.] 

?  oirlinn  :  sa  n-oirlinn  XXIII  139 
"  in  the  fray"  (?). 
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olc  bad  see  its  comparative  form  mea- 
sa. 

ollach,  in  Aodh  Ollach  (son  of  Baois- 
gne)  XI  6,  may  be  a  derivative  of 
oil  'huge',  or  perhaps  may  be 
ollach     'fleecy'. 

ollaimh  (nom.  pi.)  XLII  71  men  of 
learning.  [Both  ollaimh  and  ollam- 
hain  are  recognized  as  nom.  pi. 
forms,    IGT,    II,   51.] 

?  ollamhach  note  on  LIX  6c,  d. 

[olse,  olsi,  olseat,  says  he,  etc.,  ori- 
ginate the  analytical  forms  of 
Modern  Irish  :  cf.  supra  p.  cix, 
n.   1.] 

onfaiseach  a  diver  see  oinfiseach. 

opthach  apt  to  refuse  see  obthach. 

[ore  treith  see  Twrch  Trwyd  in  In- 
dex  of   Heroes    infra.] 

?  orchradh  (  :  Condn)  LXVIII  lSd 
note. 

ordhaidhe  XVI  32  'golden';  6r- 
dhuidhe  has  been  emended,  for 
metrical  reasons,  to  its  synonym 
ordha,  note  to  LXIII   10c. 

6r-dhuirn  gold-hilted  see  under  dorn. 

orghan  (the  g  is  aspirated,  RIA  MS, 
Bk.  of  Fermoy,  p.  26,  col.  1,  1.  9, 
and  IGT  II,  §  35,  p.  83,  1.  27)  ori- 
ginally some  sort  of  musical  instru- 
ment, as  in  nom.  pi.  ba  binne  hi 
inaid  orghdin  (referring  to  cruit  '  a 
harp  ')  XXIII  18  ;  hence  organ  do 
dhamh  dilionn  LXVIII  10  'the 
belling  of  your  mighty  stags  ',  organ 
na  fFian  XXIII  223  'the  music 
of  the  Fiana  '. 

orloisce    see  forloisgthe. 

osaig  '  foot-washing '  (as  a  sign  of 
-welcome) '  (see  RIA  Contrib.)  :  no- 
chan  fhiiaramar  osuic  (  :  Luig)  VI  1 
and  note;  do-gni  ar  n-ossaig  XIII 
25  and  note  (the  LL  version  has 
ar  n-6saic)  ;  do-gnit[h]ear  a  n-fho- 
saigh  an.  a  hocht  siothluibh  d'air- 
gead  bhdn  XVII  67  and  note.  [Se- 
veral instances  in  the  RIA  Contrib. 
show    long   6,    to    which    may    be 


added  fosaic,  Fleadh  Duin  na  nGedh, 
ed.  ODonovan,  p.  10,  1.  12.] 

otha  'from  ',  obsolete  today,  and  rare 
in  the  Early  Modern  period,  go- 
verned an  accusative  in  Middle 
Irish,  as  in  otha  Sliabh  Truim  go 
Loch  Cuan  XXIV  42.  [Dr.  Bergin 
has  shown  me  many  old  examples 
of  the  accustive  after  otha,  e.g.  : 
otha  Ath  mBorrome,  Rawl.  B.  502, 
facsimile,  149b  21  ;  otha  na  teora 
bliadna  suiri  sin,  Laws,  IV,  164,  6 
(=  Senchas  Mar,  facsimile,  10bl4).] 

othar  :  1°  sickness  ;  2°  sick  person. 
In  LXIII  64  sickness  is  the  meaning 
(not  sick  person)  :  a  literal  transla- 
tion would  be  "  Gob's  lying  was  a 
year's  sickness". 

pairt:  1°  'part'  (pairt  dar  ngnaith- 
fhein  XXXIX  63):  2°  'friend- 
ship, alliance  '  {fa  pairt  grinn  LXI 
16,  probably  meaning  '  it  was  plea- 
sant sides-taking,  '  or  'it  was  a 
pleasant  act  of  friendship  '). 

peisd  'a  monster'  :  nom.  sg.  peist 
XXIV  58  (peisd  54)  (peist  68,  76, 
77,  80),  peisd  LX  2,  4  (peisd  6). 
object  of  verb  peist  XXIV  66,  68, 
69,  (peist  67,  71,  72,  73,  75),  peist 
XXXV  100  ;  but  piast  XXIV  68. 
alter  prepositions  ar  in  pheisd 
XXIV  59,  gan  peist  XXIV  70. 
dual  da  peist  XXIV  72.  gen.  sg. 
na  piasta  LX  13.  Connected  with 
plural  forms  and  adjectival  forms 
having  il  '  many  '  prefixed,  there 
is  the  anomalous  sg.  form  il- 
phiast  (object  of  a  verb)  XXIV  75, 
(il-piast  66),  where  the  il  cannot 
have  its  normal  meaning  '  many  '  : 
cf.  il-peist  nom.  sg.  (early-17th-cent. 
MS),  BNE,  I,  p.  135,  Caoimghin  II, 
3b,  1.  14  ;  cupla  il-phiaslt,  Deside- 
rius  (Conry)  (early  17th  century), 
ed.  O'Rahilly,  4292.  [In  the  mid- 
seventeenth-century  nom.  sg.  oill- 
phiast,    TBG    6622,    the    prefix    is 


.w. 
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written  as  though  it  were  a  form 
of  oil  'huge'.  In  TD,  I,  poem  1, 
1.  142,  ace.  sg.  ilbheisd,  ilphiasd 
ilpiasl,  of  the  three  early  and  mid 
seventeenth-century  MSS  becomes 
oilpheist,  etc.,  in  one  late-seven- 
teenth-ccntury  MS  and  in  some 
post-seventeenth-century  MSS.  A 
fifteenth-century  nom.  sg.  uilpeist, 
gen.  sg.  na  huilpiasta,  ZCP,  VI, 
295,  11.  21,  31,  is  cited  by  O'Rahilly, 
glossary  to  Conry's  Desiderius,  p. 
317.  This  seems  to  be  a  hybrid  form, 
resembling  both  u///-and  //-.Exam- 
ples of  plural  forms  with  //-prefixed 
are  :  nom.  pi.  il-piasta,  Stair  Er- 
cuil,  ed.  Quin,  2471,  2325  (15th- 
cent.  MS) ;  ace.  pi.  na  hil-piasta 
PH  875  (15th-cent.  MS)  ;  g.  pi. 
il-piast  Cath  Cath.  4334,  4931 
(early- 17th-cent.  MS).  Similar  ad- 
jectival forms  are  il-piastach  '  ma- 
ny-monstered ',  BNE,  I,  p.  131,  1. 
17  (early-17th-cent.  MS),  il-phias- 
tach,  TBG,  573,  802  (mid-17th- 
cent.   MS).] 

port  LVII  9  air,  tune  (cf.  cor). 

prapdha  (of  a  rush)  LXI  1 1  '  sudden  ' 
(from  prap  XVI  11,  XXIII  55, 
61,  XLVIII  21,  LXV  9,  'quick, 
sudden,    prompt '). 

pronnaim  '  I  bestow  '  :  gach  ar 
p{h]ronn  tu  7  Fionn  d'6r  LVII  24 
'  all  that  you  and  Fionn  bestowed 
of  gold  '.  [This  is  the  spoken  form 
of  literary  bronnaim  in  northern 
dialects  (6  Searcaigh,  Fogh.  Ghae. 
an  Tuaiscirt,  p.  63,  §  146).  »  Cf. 
Duanaire  na  Midhe,  ed.  Lloyd. 
pronnfaidh  'will  give',  xxxix,  6 
—  pronntach  'generous',  xxxix, 
1  —  in  a  poem  by  the  south-Ulster 
poet  Mac  Cuarta  ;   north-Connacht 


folktale,  Tor.  Mhad.  na  Seacht  gCos, 
Mac  Aodhain  and   0  Moghrain,  p. 
50,  1.4«n  mheig leach  ghear  ghrdnna 
a   phrunn    Dia  ortha    (referring   to 
goats)  —  cf.  ib.  p.   56,    1.    12,  for 
proof     of    north-Connacht    prove- 
nance. For  this  and  other  northern 
forms  used   by  the  scribe  of  Dua- 
naire Finn  see  supra  p.  128,  1.  34 
of  footnote.] 
pronnta  (in  don  or  pronnta  '  of  refined 
gold  ')  is  explained,  note  to  LXVIII 
Sod,    as    a    mistake   for  promhtha 
'  tested  ',  but  is  more  probably  a 
northern  form  of  bronnta  (cf.  pron- 
naim    supra,     northern    form     of 
bronnaim    '  I  bestow  ').   This  unin- 
stanced  bronnta  could  be  an  adjec- 
tival   form    corresponding    to    the 
first   element   of   bronn-6r    '  refined 
gold  '    (Contrib.j.  The    correspond- 
ing   verbal    form    is   bruinnim    '  I 
smelt  '.     The   phrase  d'or  bruindti 
occurs,    Stair   Ercuil   (15th   cent.), 
ed.    Quin,    1816,    and    do    bronnor 
bruinte,  in  the  17th-cent.  Stowe  MS, 
replaces    LL's    do    bronnor    brulhi, 
Tain  2537. 
pudarlach    XL    5    a    morose   person. 
[To  the  examples  cited,  Measgra  II, 
may  be  added  :  6  Maille,  Beal  Beo, 
182,  where  pudarlach  is   described 
as  duine  dorcha,  dun-drasach  nach 
labhraigheann    le    aoinne    ar     eigin 
agus    nach   dtugann   fios   a  intitule 
d'aoinneach.      In     Carrigaholt,    Co. 
Clare,  the  word  was  translated  for 
me   as  "  sour-face"    and   explained 
as  a  term  of  abuse  applied  to  stout, 
low-sized,    surly    people.] 
punnann     '  a   sheaf '     (cath  na  bpun- 
nand  XVI  47, ag  carnadh  na  [b]pun- 
nann  XXI  19). 


1  Addendum:  Cf.  6r  (MS  6ir)  agui  airgiod  <ld  phronncadh,  M.  Mhac  an 
tSaoi,  IJha  Sgeal  Arturalochta,  1.  1407;  <i  mbronntaoi  (MS  mbprontsddh)  6r, 
ib.  1516  (17th   cent.    Ulster   MS). 
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rabhaigh,  in  na  righa  rabhuiyh 
(  :  threntabhaigh  —  written  threin- 
taphaigh)  XLV1I  57,  is  perhaps  ad- 
jectival gen.  sg.  of  rabhadh  'war- 
ning '  ;  cf.  recne  rabaid"  Spruch  der 
Warnung",    Tain   3925. 

raibh  was  (depend,  preterite  indica- 
tive form)   see  under  a-taoim. 

rail  '  an  oak  ',  figuratively  '  a  war- 
rior '  (RIA  Contrib.).  For  the  cor- 
rupt reilghe  (  :  ar  chonnailbhe),  II 
28,  should  we  read  railghe,  and 
translate  clann  Ronain  railghe  as 
'  the  House  of  Ronan,  (strong  as) 
oak-trees  '  ? 

ramh  '  an  oar  '  :  gen.  pi.  rdmh  LIX  4. 

1  re  '  time  ',  as  in  re  re  toigheachta 
in  Tdilginn  II  'at  the  time  of 
the  Tailgeann's  coming'. 

2  re  h-,  re  h-  (from  O.  I.  fri  '  against, 
to,  etc.  ',  which  occurs  as  a  false 
archaism  for  le  —  O.  I.  la  —  in 
XLIX  44:  see  supra  note,  p.  115). 
The  e  is  often  marked  long,  e.  g., 
re  XXXIII  8,  LXII  102,  116,  and 
with  possessive  pronouns  in  ret 
LXIII  57,  re  a  LXII  98,  rena 
(an  analogical  formation)  LXII  95, 
97.  Re  (re)  is  often  used  to  indi- 
cate the  instrument  or  agent  owing 
to  confusion  with  le  (see  supra 
p.  115,  note  on  XLIX  44c,  and  see 
other  examples  in  this  glossary  s.v. 
le).  In  XLIII  15  re  indicates  the 
mother  by  whom  the  father  had 
children.  Among  usages  in  which 
it  definitely  represents  O.I.  fri  are  : 
1°  with  verbs  of  naming  to  indicate 
the  object  to  which  the  name  is 
given  as  ris  a  rdilior  '  which  is  cal- 
led '  LXII  122;  2°  occasionally 
with  verbs  of  saying  to  indicate 
the  object  '  about '  which  the  as- 
sertion is  made,  as  perhaps  in 
LXVII  16  (see  note  supra  p.  168) 
(cf.  dd  rddh  riii-san  '  saying  con- 
cerning them ',  6  Bruadair,  ed. 
MacErlean,  vol.  II,  poem  xvi,  stan- 


za 1  ;  cf.  also,  with  the  usual  mo- 
dern substitution  of  le  for  re,  cad 
deirir  leis  sin  '  what  do  you  say  to 
that?'  O'Leary,  TBC,  p.  14,  1.  7, 
and  Cred  adeir  Nahum  ar  Chriosd, 
where  ar  has  the  same  meaning  as 
the  le  of  Cred  adeir  Habacuc  le 
Criosd,  Ua  Ceallaigh,  Stair  an  Bhio- 
bla,  ed.  M.  Ni  Mhuirgheasa,  vol.  I, 
p.  58,  11.  10,  18)  ;  3°  after  certain 
verbs  such  as  sgaraim  '  I  part 
(from) '  LVI  16,  and  anaim  '  I 
wait  (for) '  IV  55,  LXII  91  ;  4°  in 
certain  expressions  of  time  such  as 
re  re  '  at  the  time  of  ',  re  henuair 
'at  once,  straightway'  XXXIII  8, 
re  feadh  bliadhna  'for  the  length 
of  a  year'  LXII  102,  re  bliadhuin 
uile  'for  a  whole  year'  LXII  116. 
For  ris  '  visible,  uncovered '  see 
infra  ris. 

3  re  n-  (ria  n-)  'before'.  Notes  on 
the  modern  forms  roimh  an  (roimhe 
an)  'before  the',  roimhe  gach  'be- 
fore every '  will  be  found  supra 
p.  cxin,  p.  135  (LVIII  4),  p.  144 
(LXII  8,  81).  [The  oldest  instance 
known  to  me  of  such  a  form  (or  at 
least  a  similar  form)  is  in  AIF 
48  b  15  (A.D.  1269)  de  mart  reym 
qinqigys  (entry  contemporary  with 
event)  '  On  the  Tuesday  before 
Pentecost'.  Cf  "  roim  Finnen"  in 
the  late  15th  century  Bk.  of  Lis- 
more  (Lives  of  Sts.  fr.  the  Bk.  of 
L.,  ed.   Stokes,  1.   2636).] 

reabhach  XLIX  42  (of  kings)  deed- 
ful,  featful.  reabhradh  XLIX  26 
(of  the  activity  of  of  the  foreigners 
in  Ireland)  activity,  or  perhaps 
(ironically)  frolicking,  reabhraidh 
LI  4  (adjectivally  used  gen.  sg.  of 
a  subst.)  sportive  or  perhaps  deed- 
ful.  [These  words  are  derivatives 
of  reabh  'feat,  manifestation  of 
power  or  skill.  '  O'Reilly  translates 
reabhradh  by  '  skipping,  sporting, 
playing  ',  and  many  examples  bear 
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out  this  meaning  (see  RIA  Contrib. 
reb).  In  St.  f.  K.,  no.  24,  1.  5, 
for  instance,  the  v.  n.  reabhradh 
certainly  indicates  the  playing  of 
a  little  boy  ;  and  in  AOD  ag  reabh- 
radh ris,  of  a  maiden  charming  a 
man,  probably  means  '  being  play- 
ful'.] 

reacht  in  tai[dh]bhsi  reacht  XXXIV  1 
may  be  gen.  pi.  of  ri[o]cht  '  shape  ', 
'condition',  (masc.  ;  gen.  sg.  reach- 
la,  gen.  pi.  reacht  —  see  IGT,  II, 
§  71),  or  of  reacht  '  outburst  (of  anger, 
grief,  etc.)', or  of  reacht  'law'  (both 
masc.  ;  genitives  sg.  and  pi.  as  for 
ri[o\cht  —  see  reacht  (6  dhd  cheill)  IGT 
II,  §  95).  The  literal  meaning  could 
thus  be  "  a  vision  of  shapes",  (as 
translated  in  Part  I,  p.  198), '  a  vision 
of  passionate  outbursts  ',  or '  a  vision 
of  laws  '.  The  translation  suggested 
in  the  note  supra  p.  74  is  imprecise 
and  unsatisfactory. 

realta  '  a  star  '  (fern.)  (IGT,  II,  §  121)  : 
reltana  n.  pi.  XXXIX  79. 

reiglgis  (nom.  pi.)  XXXIV  3  should 
be  altered  to  reiglesa,  the  normal 
nom.pl.  form,  required  by  the  metre 
(cf.  note  supra  p.  74).  The  meaning 
is    '  (monastic)  churches  '. 

reidhe  mildness   see  s.  v.  rogha  2°. 

?  reilghe  see  rail. 

reim  (originally  neut.,  later  masc. 
and  fern.,  is  fern.  LXII  152).  1° 
'  going,  movement,  advance,  cour- 
se'.  2°  'course  of  procedure,  mode 
of  conduct ',  as  in  the  cheville  gidh 
riim  theann  LXII  152  'though  it 
was  a  bold  procedure  ',  and  perhaps 
in  the  obscure  re  siubhal  rraclil  is 
remionn  XL IX  17  (see  infra  s.  v. 
siubhal).  See  also  ar  aoinriim 
s.v.  aon  and  ciidriim  s.  v.  c6ad. 

reir  (fern.  :  see  IGT,  II,  §  14,  p.  69, 
1.  12).  1°  will  :  dom  reir  LXII  170 
acting  us  I  would  wish  you  to  act, 
agreeing  with  me  (cf.  supra  mireir). 
2°   rule,   authority  :  fon   deighreir 


XLIX  15  beneath  that  goodly  disci- 
pline. Cf.  also  riar  and  oigh-reir. 

ri  '  a  king '  :  the  dat.-acc.  form 
righ  is  used  as  nom.  in  in  l-aird- 
righ  (  :  fairbhrigh  XVIII  19,  XXIII 
6  :  delete  note  supra  p.  56). 

riachtain    see    under   do-sia. 

rian  1°  'path,  track,  trace':  see 
under  aon  above.  2°  '  power '  as 
in  nar  lag  rian  XL  1 1  76  'who  was 
not  weak  in  power'.  [This  second 
meaning  is  that  of  gan  leim,  gan 
liith,  gan  rith,  gan  rian  Fian-laoithe, 
p.  35,  and  tir  ainglidhe  fa  n-iadh  tonn. 
fa  rian  ainbhfine  eachtrann  Measgra, 
II,  lii,  55.  In  O.  I.,  rian  'power' 
seems  to  have  been  disyllabic  :  cf. 
cen  rian  rig  Hail  Brigit,  ed.  Meyer, 
§  22,  and  examples  of  modern  gen. 
sg.  riain  cited  ib.  in  Meyer's  note, 
for  a  gen.  sg.  rein  would  have  been 
more  normal  from  an  O.  I.  mono- 
syllabic rian  —  contrast  Old,  Middle 
and  Modern  gen.  sg.  Cein  (from 
O.I.  monosyllabic  nom.  sg.  Cian) 
with  Middle  and  Modern  Briain 
from  O.I.  disyllabic  Brian  (instan- 
ced  in   Bealoideas,   XIII,   299).] 

riar  (masc.  :  see  IGT,  II,  §  95,  p.  127, 
1.  4)  '  supplying  the  needs  of,  at- 
tending to,  being  bounteous  to- 
wards ',  as  in  riar  na  cellar  is  na 
sgol  LVII  32,  re  riar  na  sgol  LVII 
33.   Cf.  supra  the  by-form  reir. 

righ  see  ri  a  king. 

righin  LXIII  10  (of  spear-shafts) 
tough. 

rinn-  :  cf.  rinn-ghera  adj.  nom.  pi. 
LVI  12  (of  eyes)  keen-sighted.  [Com- 
pounded from  ghir  '  sharp  '  and 
rinn  'a  point  ',  which  is  also  used 
to  indicate  eyesight  or  effectiveness 
of  eyesight,  e.  g.  :  an  gein  mhairfeas 
rinn  mo  dhearc  DG2  87,  119;  do 
ghonfadh  rinn  mo  radhairc.  poem 
by  Tadhg  mac  Daire  Mheic  Bhruai- 
deadha,  RIA  MS.  A  TV  3,  p.  629, 
I.    15.] 
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rinneadh  see  under  do-ghni. 

-rior    see   fo-rior. 

-riribh    see  da-riribh. 

ris  '  visible,  uncovered  '  (used  as  an 
adjective,  but  only  predicatively)  : 
mar  do  leig  ris  [i]  a  n-aoinfheacht 
LXV  9d  note  '  how  it  left  her 
uncovered  at  once '.  [The  version 
in  the  peculiarly-spelled  early-six- 
teenth-century Dean's  Book  has  rys 
(Cameron,  Rel.  Celt.,  I,  78,  1.  2)  ; 
that  in  Edinburgh  MS  54  (proba- 
bly eighteenth-century)  has  leis 
(Cameron,  op.  cit.,  p.  117).  Both 
forms  occur  in  spoken  Irish  —  Mun- 
ster  and  Connacht  leis,  Ulster  ris, 
according  to  Father  McKenna,  En- 
glish-Irish Diet.,  s.  v.  'exposed', 
p.  436,  col.  2,  1.  30  ;  —  but  ris  is 
also  used  in  Munster,  at  least  in 
Cork:  seana-chabhlach  [=  ruined 
house]  go  raibh  a  leath  fe  dhion  agus 
a  leath  mis  (Clare  Island,  Co.  Cork), 
Bealoideas,  XI,  p.  16,  1.  34  ;  d'fhil- 
leadar  a  muinchilli  suas  thar  uillinn 
agus  do  bhaineadar  diobh  a  gcuisini 
chun  go  raibh  a  mbraighdeanna  meir- 
geacha  ruis  (Glengarriff,  Co.  Cork), 
Annala  na  Tuatha,  by  "  Gruagach 
an  Tobair",  Pt.  Ill,  p.  12,  with 
note  ib.,  p.  62,  saying  that  ros 
is  used  in  Berehaven,  Co.  Cork. 
A  Waterford  example  has  leis  (na 
raibh  a  shdl  leis,  explained  as  a 
shdl  nochttha,  Ussher,  Cainnt  an 
tSeana-shaoghail,  no.  139,  and  note 
thereto,  p.  359).  6  Maille,  An 
Beal  Beo,  p.  72,  1.  1,  gives  as  Con- 
nacht examples  :  bionn  an  chora 
(  :  chara)  leis  nuair  a  bhios  si  tirim  ; 
ar  an  gcuma  cheadna  bionn  an 
lalamh  leis  nuair  a  bhios  an  sneachta 
leaghla.  In  Ulster  an  unstressed 
vowel  is  prefixed  to  the  ris  ("  Mai- 
re",  Rann  na  Feirste,  p.  205,  1.  27, 
bhi  na  muinc\h\illi  tionntoidh  suas 
...  agus  linin  ban  a  ris  ionnta  'the 
sleeves  were  turned  up...  and  white 


lining  showing  in  them  ').  My  friend 
Fr.  Ward,  Prior  of  Lough  Derg, 
who  kindly  supplied  the  Annala 
na  Tuatha  instance  supra  and  an 
instance  from  DG2  infra,  tells  me 
that  a  ris  is  commonly  used  in  Ul- 
ster to  indicate  "  anything  showing, 
which  usually  is,  or  which  ought 
to  be,  concealed".  The  form  ris  is 
used  in  Scottish  Gaelic  also,  e.  g. 
a  bha  air  an  lleigeil  ris  le  solus  a' 
ghealbhain  "  who  were  made  quite 
visible  by  the  light  of  the  fire", 
John  Whyte,  How  to  learn  Gaelic, 
orthographical  instruction  and  rea- 
ding lessons,  pp.  16  and  17,  §  22. 
The  oldest  examples  known  to  me 
are  from  the  15th  century,  occurring 
in  the  Irish  translations  of  Regimen 
Sanitatis  Magnini  Mediolanensis 
and  Meditationes  Vitae  Christi.  They 
are  :  cumdaight[h]ear  na  suite  le 
breid  lin  cael  mur  so  innus  nach  bia 
aen-red  ris  dib  acht  an  meid  bus  ei- 
gin  (Reg.,ed.  O  Ceithearnaigh,  Vol., 
Ill,  p.  56,  1.  8015)  translating  co- 
operiantur  igitur  oculi&  involvantur 
panno  subtili  sic  quod  ex  eis  nichil 
sit  discoopertum  nisi  quod  est  neces- 
sarium  (ib.  p.  230)  ;  na  cuisleanna 
noch  atd  ris  (=  the  veins  which 
are  clearly  visible)  (ib.,  p.  122,  1. 
9760)  referring  to  what  has  been 
called  an  c[h]uisle  as  folluise  in  1. 
9757,  where  as  folluise  translates 
Latin  apparentior  (ib.  p.  293,  1. 
10)  :  ocus  a  chossa  ris,  Med. 
("  Smaointe"),  ed.  6  Maonaigh,  1. 
2228,  translating  pedibus  nudibus 
(glossary,  ib.,  s.  v.  re)  ;  ocus  a 
c[h]enn  ocus  a  dhreach  ris,  ib.,  1. 
3787  (The  Latin  demisso  vultu  here 
cited  in  the  glossary  has  clearly  been 
mistranslated  by  the  writer).  Other 
examples  from  the  literature  are  : 
na  leig  ris  do  dhead  go  brdth 
DG2, 104, 15  ;  na  leig  leis  do  bhrdghaid 
bhan,    ib.    26,     7.      In     the     eigh- 
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teenth-century  MSS  of  the  seven- 
teenth   or    eighteenth  century   un- 
published poem  on  the  Life  of  Christ 
beginning  Se  Id  bhi  Dia  'na  bhria- 
thraibh  caoine  (mentioned  in  Smaoin- 
the   Beatha    Chriost,    ed.    6    Mao- 
naigh,  p.  366)  we  find  :  chonarcadar 
a  ccroicinn  go  coirtighthi  buidhe  ris 
(i.   e.  Adam   and  Eve  after  eating 
the  apple    '  saw  their  skins  tanned 
and  bare  ')  1.  150  ;  6  bhi  mo  chroi- 
ceann-sa  nochtuighthc  sios  reis  (so- 
me MSS  Horn)  (Adam  speaking  of 
the  same  incident)  1.  160  ;  cia  d'in- 
nis  doit-se  a  bheith  nochtuighthe  sios 
reis  ?  (some  MSS  leat)  (God  speaking 
to  Adam  about  what  he  has  said) 
1.  161.    In  form  ris  is  identical  with 
the    3d    sg.    masc.    prep,  pronoun 
formed   from   re   (ris  ;    O.    I.    fris) 
and,   like    the    prepositional    pro- 
noun, it  is  being  replaced   by  leis 
in  spoken   Irish,  as  some  examples 
supra   show.] 
ro  (preverbal  particle).   1°  Frequently 
in   the   Early   Modern   period   (and 
sometimes  in  Middle  Irish,  e.  g.  SR 
do  dilsig  1225,  do-da-saer  3985,  do- 
das-sder  4818)   ro   before   the   pre- 
terite   (where   it    has    not   become 
firmly  united  to  another  word,  as 
in  gur,  nior ,  raibhe)  may  be  replaced 
by  the  new  particle  do   (see  supra 
do).     A     few    instances    from    the 
Duanaire  are  :  ro  mharbh  XXIV  67 
(but  do  mharbh  ib.   69)  ;  ro  f[h]dg- 
b[h]us    XXIV    55    (but    do    charms 
ib.  35).    In  this  usage  do  has  entirely 
replaced  ro  in  spoken  Irish.    Lays 
in    which    ro    predominates    (e.    g. 
XXIII)  may  probably  for  this  rea- 
son alone  be  taken  to  be  older  than 
lays  in  which  do  predominates  (e.  g. 
XXIV);    but    Father    6    Cathain, 
in   his   study    of   scribes'   usage   in 
this  respect  in   other  genres  of  li- 
terature, ZCP,  XIX,  points  out  the 
risk  of  relying  solely  on  this  crite- 


rion, as  ro  seems  to  have  been  used 
often  by  scribes  as  a  simple  unper-  . 
plexing  archaism.     2°  Old  Irish  no 
before  the  imperfect  and  condition- 
al  is   always  replaced  either  by  ro 
(today  obsolete)  or  the  new  particle 
do  (as  sometimes  already   in  Middle 
Irish  :  cf.  ro  thuitted  Dind.  IV,   362, 
1.  168  :  do  thictis  SR  1120).  Instances 
from  the  Duanaire   are  :    ro    sirinn 
VI    34,    ro   chanadh    XXIII  103,  ro 
brisdis  XL IV  10,  ro  gabhadh  XLV  1 2 
(cf.   other  ro  instances  from   Stair 
Ercuil,  ed.  Quin,  glossary,  p.   239)  ; 
do  bethea  XXIII  221,   do  IMigheadh 
XXXII  2,    do   thigeadh   XXXII   6, 
do   chuirdis   XXXII   9.     3°   At   all 
periods  no   seems  to  have  been  oc- 
casionally omitted   before    the   im- 
perfect :  Old  Irish  examples  are  cited 
by    Prof.    O'Brien,    Eriu,    XI,    88 ; 
Middle  Irish  examples  are  ind  uair 
theigtis    SR     1113,    ocus    tegdis    ... 
an  tan  tegdis  Chronicon  Scotorum. 
1052.    Modern  Irish  examples  from 
Duanaire  Finn  of  the  omission  of 
ro  and  do  (the  Modern  representati- 
ves of  no)  before  the  imperfect  and 
conditional  are  :  rdidhmis  XI  1  (the 
only  example  from  a    poem   which 
is   not   very   modern   in   language), 
gondaois  LIV  6,   thigead[h]   LVI   7, 
chuireadh  LVII  8,  an  uair  theighmis 
LXII  112,    cuirdis  LXIV  33,  chui- 
readh LXIV   39,   thogbadh  LXVIII 
1   (contrast  with   pret.   do   thogoibh 
XXXII   10);    chuirfinn    LXIV   27, 
bhiadh  LVII  27.  LXII  I  63.     4°  For 
discussion  of  the  rules  that  at  dif- 
ferent  times   regulated    the   use  of 
ro  in  purpose  and  wish  clauses  see 
supra  p.  71,  note  on  XXXIII  10d, 
and  footnotes  thereto.  5°  The  ro  in 
ro-d-ruba,  LII  3,  has  been  translated, 
almost  certainly  wrongly,  as  though 
it  had  the  meaning  of  an  Old  Irish 
ro  indicating  possibility  (see  infra 
S.  V.  rubha 
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ro  (in  chevilles)  I  38,  XVI  13,  36, 
XX  82,  XXIII  150,  XLVII  16, 
LXVI  57,  excess,  too  much,  an  over- 
statement, etc.  [The  meaning  'hard- 
ship, distress  '  sometimes  assigned 
to  ro  in  Part  I  seems  to  be  without 
foundation.] 

rod  a  road  :  often  peculiarly  used  in 
epithets  to  indicate  some  quality 
such  as  greatness,  as  in  ainm  righ 
Alban  gach  roid  XXIII  3  (cf.  a  ri  go 
rodaibh  Leabhar  CI.  Aodha  Buidhe, 
ed.  6  Donnchadha,  poem  IV,  65), 
fuath  Glinne  Righe  na  rod  XXIV  70, 
mac  in  Daghdha  na  nglan-rod  II  31 
(=  LXVI  43).  Cf.  Raighne  na  Rod 
LXIII  5,  23,  24,  Raighne  na  Roda 
LXIII  12  (emended,  but  not  with 
certainty,  to  Raighne  Roda  in  the 
notes  supra  p.  147),  and  also  Dubh 
Roid  infra  in  the  Index  of  Heroes. 

rogha  'choice'.  1°  In  a  rogha  dighe 
VII  6  'what  drink  he  chose'  the 
genitive  dighe  represents  normal 
Old  and  Early  Modern  usage, 
though  occasionally  in  Early  Mo- 
dern (cf.  dul  'na  rogha  conuir,  ZCP, 
VI,  48,  1.  30),  and  normally  in  spo- 
ken Irish,  rogha  in  such  phrases  is 
followed  by  the  nominative  sg.  : 
cf.  (Meath)  do  re  [  =  rogha]  bean 
agat,  Duanaire  na  Midhe  (Lloyd), 
p.  37,  poem  xx,  st.  6  ;  (Galway)  do 
rogha  bean  acu,  Bealoideas,  VI,  310 
1.  23  ;  (West  Cork)  heir  do  rogha 
bean  teat,  Tadhg  6  Dubinin  of  Coo- 
lea  orally  in  a  folktale.  2°  The 
phrase  an  reidhe  ...  dhi  riamh  ni 
deachaidh  rogha  XL  4  'mildness... 
preference  has  never  gone  from  her  ' 
resembles  a  proverb  recorded  in 
Munster  in  recent  times  :  ni  theidh- 
cann  rogha  6  re'itioch  "  there  is  no 
better  selection  than  agreement", 
Gael.  JnL  V,  172  ;  is  docha  na 
teidheann  rogha  6'n  rheidhteach, 
Lloyd's  Measgan  Musgraighe,  p.  24, 
1.  9  ;  nior  chuaidh  rogha  on  reiteach 


Reilthini,  s.  v.  rogha  ;  and  see  O'Ra- 
hilly,  Misc.  of  Ir.  Prov.,  §  139. 
roichim  (cf.  O.  I.  ro-saig  and  ro- 
soich  'reaches')  is  used  in  the 
idiom  ni  roic[h]feadh  uait  LIII  14d 
note  '  you  could  not '  (cf.  further 
examples  RL\  Contrib  "  R",  col. 
100,  11.   5-9).     See  also  do-sia. 

roimh  see  3  re. 

roinn  '  distributing,  apportioning ' 
appears  in  the  cheville-like  epithet 
go  roinn  (of  a  man)  XVII  49,  (of  a 
dog's  haunch)  LVI  4,  meaning  per- 
haps 'well-ordered,  well-planned  '  ; 
and  also  in  the  chevilles  seghdha 
roinn  VII  23  (mis-written  segha 
rinn  XXXIII  5),  meaning  probably 
'a  fine  arrangement ',  and  ba  gasta 
in  roinn  LVI  '  the  arrangement  was 
excellent '  (cf.  ferdha  in  roinn  '  the 
arrangement  was  manly  '  SAS  2004). 
[Superficially  seghdha  roinn  resem- 
bles segtai  rainn,  a  cheville,  which 
in  SR  2363  may  mean  '  verses  seek 
him  '  :  cf.  ib.  4015  the  similar  che- 
ville regtai  rainn  meaning  perhaps 
'  verses  spread  his  fame  abroad ' 
(literally  '  verses  extend  him  '  ?)  : 
cf.  moltais  raind  '  whom  verses  prai- 
sed',   Dind.    IV   318,   3.] 

roinnim  '  I  distribute  '  :  cf.  do  roinn- 
seamar  sinn  budhein  LIV  3  'we  di- 
stributed (or  '  arrayed  ')  ourselves  '. 

ro-n-boi  she  was  see  under  a-taoim. 

ruachtain   see   under  do-sia. 

ruadh  1°  (of  colour)  'red,  etc.'., 
as  in  tri  fuilt  ruadha  ruainneacha 
XXXV  111,  and  ceatha  fola  ruaidhe 
LXIV  33.  2°  'vigorous,  etc.',  and 
in  certain  contexts  probably  'fier- 
ce ',  as  in  mi  gceithre  ruadhchath 
XVIII  16  'of  the  four  fierce  batta- 
lions '  (cf.  SR  3233  co  ro-gail  ro- 
laind  ro-ruaid). 

ruainneacha  n.  pi  (of  heads  of  hair) 
XXXV   111  shaggy. 

ruanach  (of  a  king)  XI  1  :  perhaps 
for  ruanaidh  strong. 
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ruathar  a  rush,  an  onset,  see  dearg- 
ruathar. 

•rubha  (cf.  RIA  Contrib.  rubaid  '  kills, 
slays'):  ro-d-rubhu  LII  3  lias  been 
translated  '  that  could  kill  thee ' 
as  though  the  ro  indicated  possibi- 
lity (as  in  Old  Irish)  and  the  tense 
were  present,  mood  subj.  by  reason 
of  the  general  nature  of  the  rel. 
clause.  This  is  unlikely.  The  more 
obvious  meaning,  '  may  it  kill 
thee',  does  not,  however,  suit  the 
context. 

run :  1° '  a  secret '  ;  2°  '  intention,  pur- 
pose, propensity  '.  The  first  mean- 
ing may  be  that  of  is  docht  run 
LVII  4  (see  supra  s.  v.  docht). 
The  second  meaning  is  probably  to 
be  understood  in  roba  muith  a  ruin 
XX  54  and  is  ro-ghlun  ruin  XX  81 
(ruin  in  these  instances  is  more 
probably  the  Modern  masc.  nom. 
pi.  than  the  Mid.   Ir.  nom.  sg.). 

?  ru-s-beara  note  to  XLIII  10. 

?  sabhrainn  :  trenasidhe  sa  sabhrainn 
XXXVIII  38.  [O'R.  has  a  masc. 
substantive  sabhrann  "  a  mearing, 
boundary".  Sabhrann  (dat.-acc.  sg. 
-ainn)  is  also  an  old  name  for  the 
river  Lee,  Co.  Cork.| 

saighdeamhail  XXXV  7(i,  77,  ar- 
rowy. 

saimhe    XXXIII    14    rest,   repose. 

?  saith  translated  "  rushed"  in  </<> 
saith  go  Mac  Lughach  'an  VI  20. 
|  In  XI. II  19,  50,  52,  etc.,  ro  shdilh 
is  a  by-form  of  the  3d  sg.  pret.  of 
sdidhim    '  I    thrust,    plant  '.| 

V  saitid  XXXIX  59,  perhaps  for 
saighid  '  they  approach  '. 

salmaire  XXXIV  12  a  psalm-singer. 

saltraim  '  I  tread  '  mar  a  sultuir 
XI.  2  'where  she  treads '.  |I)an  De 
XXV  22  ar  a  sal  lair  sibh  "  whereon 
ye  tread"  ;  mar  shaltraim  ar  ur 
Innse  'as  I  tread  on  the  earth  of 
Ennis',  Dioghluim  LXXYII    1.] 


samhail  '  a  like,  an  equal  '  :  nom.  sg. 
and  dat.  pi.  used  obscurely  in  sea,l 
a  samhail  'na  samhlolbh  XLIX  35. 
Cf.    samhla. 

samhalta  (adv.)  'like':  samalta 
d'adhbar   airdriogh   XI.  1 1   44. 

samhla  (nom.  sg.  X\T  4  :  cf.  dat. 
sg.  samla  Atk.  and  Cath  Cath.) 
'a  like,  an  equal '.  Cf.  samhail  and 
maca  samhla. 

-san,  -sean  :  intensitive  pronominal 
particle,  3d  pers.  masc.  ;  see  note 
on  XXI  13d. 

sanais  (nom.  sg.  fern.  IGT,  II,  §  150  ; 
gen.  sg.  sainnsi,  ib.  ex.  1994)  :  no  sa- 
nais isin  c[h\am[h\dir  XLVII  58 
'than  a  secret  announcement  at 
daybreak  '.  [The  context  here  sug- 
gests something  not  publicly  an- 
nounced. Secrecy  is  also  suggested 
by  do-chluin  se  na  sanasa  IGT,  II, 
ex.  1017  (ace.  pi.  of  the  masc.  o- 
stem  declension,  without  syncopa- 
tion, indicated  for  the  nom.  sg. 
form  sanas  of  IGT,  II,  §  38),  and 
by  i  tdu  .i.  i  sanuis  '  in  silence 
i.e.,  in  sanais',  Cormac  s.v.  toreic. 
In  Early  Modern  Irish  sana(i)s  (cf. 
PB)  generally  refers  to  the  Annun- 
ciation made  to  Mary  :  an  Aoine 
reim  Fheil  Muirc  na  Sanitise"  the 
Friday  before  the  Feast  of  the  An- 
nunciation," Leabhar  Chi.  Suibhne, 
ed.  Walsh,  p.  120  ;  an  dine  roim  fe'il 
\m\iii\r\.\Iuirr  na  Sanaisi  "Friday 
preceding  Great  Lady-day  of  the  An- 
nunciation". O'Grady,  Cat.,  I.  320. | 

saobhaim  '  I  pervert,  change  for  the 
worse '  :  </  sheandir  do  shdobh  do 
chiull  LVII  37.  [Examples  in  Atk., 
IMG.  and  Anccdola.  I,  77,  1.  13, 
prove  that  saobhaim  is  transitive 
and  that  the  translation  'who 
have  perverted  your  reason  '  should 
therefore  he  substituted  for  'your 
reason  has  become  perverted'.] 

saoi  (normally  masc.  but  not  infre- 
quently  fem.    from   the   Early  Mo- 
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dern  period  on,  as  in  an  tshai  sho- 
labharthach,  referring  to  a  man, 
ZCP,  XX,  181,  1.  9,  and  in  instances 
cited  by  Dr.  Bergin,  Eriu,  XI,  140, 
§  9)  'a  sage,  one  outstanding  in 
learning',  hence  'one  outstanding 
(in  any  virtue) ',  as  in  in  tsaoi 
LXV  11  'the  excellent  woman  '.  [Cf. 
frudh  saoi  craibhtheach  i  6  sin  amach, 
referring  to  a  woman  after  the  devil 
had  left  her,  "  Sceal  air  Mhior- 
bhuillibh  Iordanus",  RIA  MS  23  C 
18,  257  ;  soi  enigh  ocus  engnuma  na 
hErenn  uile,  Annals  of  Loch  Ge, 
1274,  p.  477,  "  the  most  eminent 
of  all  Erinn  for  hospitality  and 
prowess".] 

sbionnadh  LXI  12  vigour  (as  in  spo- 
ken   Irish). 

sbleadh  (nom.  sg.)  XXIII  42,  LVI1I 
3  flattery,  exaggeration.  [Cf.  spleadh 
"  flattery...   hyperbole",   O'R.] 

sboraim  '  I  spur '  :  3d  sg.  pret.  spo- 
rais,  note  to  XIII  15. 

?  sbreim  :  go  spreidis  s/uaigh  na 
Teamhrach  LXV  I  41  'till  they 
should  have  scattered  the  hosts  of 
Tara '  (?)  [Cf.  Dinneen  spreidhim 
'  I   spread,   scatter...    disband..."] 

sc  :  for  words  beginning  with  sc  see  sg. 

sdair  '  history  '  :  used  with  some  more 
specialized  meaning  in  cheville- 
like  phrases  such  as  fa  borb  sdair 
LXII  80  'who  were  fierce  by  repu- 
te '  (cf.  nach  ionann  sdair,  dob  ard 
sdair,  dob  fhearr  sdair  PB  I  2,  8,  14  ; 
fa  hiseal  sdair,  fa  geal  sdair,  Diogh- 
luim  XXX  24,  LXXVIII  25). 
[In  the  translation  of  LXII  80  sdair 
has  been  wrongly  equated  with  the 
sdair  which  appears  in  the  modern 
Munster  phrase  do  sdair  '  by  a  single 
movement,    by   a   journey'.]     The 


meaning  of  sdair  is  doubtful  in  LXII 
133. 

sduagh-glan  (spelt  sduadhghlan 
XVII  2)  curve-bright  (see  supra  p. 
xc,   n.  2). 

seacd[h]a  XXXIX  66  (of  spears) 
hard.  [The  word  seac  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  used  :  1°  of  iron  (Cath 
Cath.)  ;  2°  of  dead  bodies  (Cath 
Cath.  ;  IT,  III  ;  ZCP,  XIII,  238, 
1.  8)  ;  3°  of  paralysed  hands  and 
feet  (Wi.  ;  Atk.  ;  BNE,  p.  27, 1.  13) ; 
4°  of  clay  vessels  hardened  (secthi) 
in  a  furnace,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  durata,  Milan  Glosses,  18b3  ; 
5°  of  gates  that  had  been  for  long 
firmly  closed,  and  were  therefore 
hard  to  open  (ro-secsat),  compared 
to  torpenles  '  sluggish  folk ',  Ml. 
46a22.  Cormac  gives  secc  7  secda 
ond  i  as    'siccus  '.] 

1  seach  'a  spell,  bout,  or  turn' 
(See  Dinneen)  :  common  in  the 
phrase  fo  seach  XXII  20,  46,  61 
(fa  seach  LVII  29,  LVIII  7)  'turn 
about,  each  by  each '.  [Cf.  Is  e 
Brian  fos  tug  sloinnte  fa  seach  ar 
fhearaibh  Eireann  as  a  n-aitheantar 
gach  siltreabh  fa  seach  dhiobh  FFE, 
III,  4114;  is  do  orduigh  fe'in  cuid 
gach  cille  do  roinn  do  reir  uird  ar 
gach  cill  diobh  fa  seach  FFE,  III 
4886.  In  the  majority  of  these 
instances  (as  also  in  gach  misleri  .i. 
deamharunn  fa  seach  dhiobh  trans- 
lating '  singula  mysteria  ',  Staple- 
ton,  Catechismus,  Prologus,  §  1, 
1.  10)  the  words  could  be  understood 
as  '  in  their  turn  ',  which  was  pro- 
bably the  meaning  that  gave  rise 
to  the  stereotyped  form  with  unas- 
pirated  s  (after  an  elided  3d  pi.  pos- 
sessive  pronoun).]  1 


1  Corrigendum  :  The  development  is  rather  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
suggested  :  the  adverbial  use  of  fa  seach  clearly  preceded  the  modern  spoken 
use     of   seach  as  substantive.    Mr.  Brian  O  Cuiv  has  pointed   out   to    me  that 
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2  seach  (preposition)  'past'.  It  as- 
pirates the  following  noun  in  seach 
dhorus  XXXVI  21.  The  3d  sg. 
pronominal  form  seacha  (literally 
'  past  him  ')  is  used  with  all  persons 
of  verbs  of  motion  to  emphasize 
the  idea  of  motion  :  see  note  on 
XXXIV  7a.  [The  parallel  with  tar  is 
cited  there  (footnote)  is  not  exact, 
for  comparison  with  examples  in 
RIA  Contrib,  "  T-tnuthaigid",  col. 
74,  11.  2-5,  shows  that  the  meaning 
■of  the  tar  is  cited  is  across  (the  sea). 
Additional  examples  are  :  manach 
craibthech  tanic  tairis  anair  do  com- 
sinudh  crabaid  re  Comgall,  TCD 
MS  H.  3,  17,  col.  678,  as  published 
in  Analecta  Bollandiana,  LII  (1934), 
p.  354,  1.  1  ;  and  giuslys  erenn  dec 
is  a  corp  du  brid  taris  syr  da  adhna- 
cud,  A  IF,  1261,  47c6  ;  and  cf.  infra 
s.v.  tar  4.]  [For  dul  seachad  '  to  die  ' 
see  under  tar   5.] 

seachbhaidh  (seachmhaidh)  :  in  the 
negative  phrase  nir  s[h]cachm[ha]idh 
XL  I  13  which  has  the  positive 
meaning  was  profitable.  [The  word 
has  been  etymologized  as  from  the 
preposition  sech  and  the  v.n.  builh 
'being'  by  Gwynn,  Hermathena, 
XX  (no.  xliv,  1926),  71,  and  by 
Dr. O'Brien,  Feilsgribhinn  Edin  Mhic 
Mill  (1940),  87,  where  several  Old 
and  Middle  Irish  instances  are  listed 
or  referred  to.  Many  F.arly  Modern 
instances  are  listed  or  referred  to 
by  Fr.  McKenna  in  his  Aithdiogh- 
luim.  All  the  instances  are  negative, 
but  the  context  always  implies  po- 
sitive   advantage.] 


seachmallach  XXXV  45  (an  affair 
which  was)  neglected.  [Adj.  formed 
from  sechmall,  the  v.  n.  of  a  verb 
meaning  '  I  pass  by,  disregard, 
neglect  ',  instanced  by  Wi.  and  Pe- 
dersen.] 

seachnoin  (followed  by  gen.)  L  14 
all  over,  throughout.  [This  is  the 
common  Early  Modern  form  — 
cf.  :  Stair  Ercuil,  ed.  Quin  ;  Diogh- 
luim  ;  and  Desiderius.  For  original 
Old  Irish  sethnu,  and  its  derivatives 
sethnon,  sechnu  (influenced  by  the 
prep,  sech),  sechno,  sechnon,  see 
Thurneysen,  ZCP,  XII,  287.  Dr. 
O'Brien,  Eriu,  XI,  171,  suggests 
that  the  on  is  due  to  the  influence 
of   i  mmedon.) 

seada  (of  a  maiden)  XX  57  (bad 
rime  commented  on  in  note,  supra, 
p. 46)  graceful.  [O'R.  explains  «sea- 
da"  (sic)  as  'long,  tall'.  Such  a 
meaning  would  certainly  suit  lenti 
semi  setai  sitaidi  co  tend-medon  trai- 
ged  doib.  Tain  212,  and  loech  caem 
seta  fota  ard,  Strachan  and  O'Keef- 
fe's  TBC  3144.  It  would  also  make 
good  sense  when  seada  is  used  of 
arrows  (Dioghluim,  poem  78,  q.  11) 
or  of  a  spear-shaft  (IGT,  ex.  251). 
But  a  wider  meaning  such  as 
'  graceful  '  is  suggested  by  its  fre- 
quent use  of  well-formed  men  (ZCP, 
II,  585,  q.  15;  RIA  MS  Bk.  of. 
Fermoy,  203,  col.  2,  1.  8)  and  wo- 
men (Dind.  IV.  p.  142.  1.  127  ; 
Stair  Ercuil,  ed.  Quin,  1.  509  ;  t'np. 
Ir.  Po.  XXVII.  q.  4.  Studies.  1924, 
p.  42S).  or  in  particular  of  their 
sides    (Wi.  ;    Dioghluim,    poem    83, 


Thurneysen,  Grammar  (1946),  p.  517,  convincingly  explains  <>.  I.  imm-a-sech 
'in  turn'  as  the  transformation  of  the  preposition  sech  into  an  adverb  by 
prefixing  imm  and  an,  as  in" imm-an-etar  •  invicem  '  and  imm-a-Ue  '  simulta- 
neously'. It  is  clear  that  f &  seach  is  a  Modern  Irish  development  from  0.  I. 
imrn-a-sccli.  and  spoken  seach  'a  bout,  turn.'  a  recent  substantival  formation 
based  on  it, 
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q.  9),  feet  (Tain  212),  hands  (TD, 
poem   40,   q.   5),   fingers   (Wi.),   or 
eyebrows    (Muireadhach  Albanach 
6    Dalaigh,    poem    beginning    Mo 
leaba  fein,  q.  2,  RIA  MS  23  C  18, 
73).  For  the  uniting  of  the  meanings 
'  long  '  and  '  graceful '  in  one  word 
see  supra  leabhair.     The     use    of 
seta  (sic)   of   grass  on  a  lawn  that 
reaches  to  the  thighs  of  a  man  so 
small  that  he  can  swim  in  a  goblet 
is    perhaps     against    the    meaning 
'long'     (ocus    do    roiched   fer   seta 
slim  glas  na  faitche  co  a  glim  ocus 
co  remar    a  sliasta  do,  SG   I,  240, 
1.   5).    In  Unp.    Ir.   Po.   xxvn,  q.  4 
(Studies,  1924,  p.  428),  seada  is  used 
of  a  bed.    One  is  tempted  to  look 
upon  seada  as  formed    from  seadh 
(see  next  word)  by  addition  of  the 
adjectival   ending  that   appears   in 
Modern    Irish    as    dha,     da,    aidhe, 
etc.  ;  but  the  meanings  hardly  suit 
such    an    etymology.] 
seadhmhar  :     in    sleigh    seadhmhair 
(object  of  a  verb)  XXXIX  74  'the 
strong  spear  '.  [From  seadh  A.  laidir 
no  laidireacht  O'Cl.  Cf.  cin  seg  cin 
sug,  amal   bemis  marb   (of  terrified 
people)  PH  2967  ;   cona    bi  sug    no 
seag   innte  (context   obscure)   Aisl. 
Meic  Conglinne,  ed.  Meyer,  55,  1.  4  ; 
ruccadh   a   sedh   asta    (referring   to 
hands  that  had  withered)  BXE,  Be- 
rach,  §  22  (cf.  similar  instance  SG, 
76,    1.    34).      In    philosophy    seadh 
means  the   'effect'  of  a  cause,    as 
in  omne  quod  removet  causam  remo- 
vet  ef\f]ectum  cause   '  gach  ni  indar- 
bus   in   ciiis   innarbaidh     seadh   na 
cedhi  (recte   ciiisi),  '  RC,   xlix,    22, 
1.  6,  and  variants,  and  in  the  follo- 
wing two  examples  supplied  me  by 
Rev.    Professor  Shaw,   S.   J.,   from 
Scott.   Nat.  Lib.  MS,  LX  :    ille  ef- 
fectus  est  possibilis  cuius  cause  sunt 
possibles    .i.    an    uair    is    urusa   an 
c[h]uis    is   urusa  segh  na  cuise,   p. 


190  ;  cessante  causa  cessat  effectus 
cause  .i.  an  tan  sguiris  an  chuis 
sguirid  seagh  na  cuise,  p.  194.  Seadh 
also  means  '  heed,  attention  '  :  son 
tsuil  mharbhghlais  mhuill.  na  cuir 
suim  na  seadh,  DG2,  no.  102,  1.  20  ; 
ina  clil  ni  coir  neim-sheadh,  Ir. 
Texts,   II,  p.  61,  poem  12,  q.  34.] 

seaghdha,  '  fine,  excellent ',  a  praise- 
adjective  used  variously  of  berries, 
eyes,  fame,  and  a  charioteer,  Wi. 
(e  sometimes  marked  long),  of  abi- 
lity to  understand  bird-language 
(Meyer,  Anecdota,  I,  p.  24,  q.  1, 
where  seghd[h]a  rimes  with  en-berla), 
and  of  a  year,  Duanaire  Finn  XXIII 
121  (seghdha  :  gan  send).  The  rimes 
already  cited  (as  also  seg[h]dha  : 
denm[h]a,  RIA  MS  Bk.  of  Fermoy, 
119,  1.  30,  q.  4  of  A  Muire,  a  md- 
thair  at  nAthar)  prove  that  the  e 
is  really  long  (cf.  supra  p.  46,  note 
on  XX  57c).     See  also  under  roinn. 

sealad  (sealed  XXXV  44)  'a  while' 
(BNE). 

[sealbhadh  uama,  use  of  an  infixed  s 
to  gain  alliteration  :  see  supra  p.  54, 
footnote    1.] 

sealg-    see    seilg. 

-sean  (3d  pers.  emphatic  pronominal 
suffix)  see  -san. 

sean  :  ole  sen  LVI  13  'ill  the  omen'. 
[Sean  is  more  frequently  perhaps 
used  of  favourable  than  of  unfa- 
vourable omens,  but  cf.  solud  na 
sen  siabras  bds  '  omens  or  auspices 
that  betoken  death  ',  Meyer,  Hail 
Brigit,  q.   14.] 

seana  (v.  n.)  'denial,  denying,  refu- 
sing '  is  followed  by  ar  (older  for) 
to  indicate  the  person  to  whom  the 
request  is  refused  XLII  4.  [Cf. 
ocus  domberl  bennachtain  di  for  fir 
d'indissi  dd,  ocus  mallacht  dia  senad 
fair,  Aisl.  M.  Congl.,  ed.  Meyer, 
p.   5,  1.   18.] 

searc,  searcus,  'see  under  cead  first, 

seilg  '  hunting  '  :  the  form  sealg  seems 
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to  be  used  occasionally  with  the 
meaning  of  a  gen.  sg.  (see  notes  to 
XXIV  14a,  LY1II  lie,  14a).  [The 
normal  Early  Modern  gen.  sg.  forms 
are  scalga  and  seilge,  IGT,  II, §§  42, 
39  nom.     sg.    forms    seilg    (cf. 

supra  p.  119,  footnote)  or  sealg  : 
gender  fern.]  In  XL  1 1  4  dat.  sg. 
seilg  seems  to  mean  '  seeking  (for 
information) '  :  cf.  ag  seilg  mholtu, 
Knott,  ITS,  vol.  XXIII, p. 205, 1.19. 

seim  ('a  spear-)rivet ',  object  of  a 
verb,  II  10  (=  LXVI8);  dat.  pi. 
do  sheamannaibh  LXIV  32.  [seim, 
nom.  sg.  masc,  gen.  sg.  sema, 
IGT,  II,  §  41,  ace.  pi.  semanna,  ib. 
ex.   1142.] 

seinmim  '  I  play  (music)  '  :  a  fhir  din 
.srz'nm/[h]ear  sao'r-chedl  XXIII  221. 

seitreach  (of  an  army)  XXXV  23,  76, 
(of  a  man  who  could  leap  well) 
LXVIII  105,  (negative  .70/1  bheith 
seitreach  of  people  near  death) 
LXVIII  11,  'vigorous,  strong  '. 
[Translated  «  vigorous  »,  of  a  salmon 
who  could  swim  well,  Seel  Tuain, 
ed.  Meyer,  §  121  ;  «  powerful,  stur- 
dy »,  of  hawks,  Measgra  II;  «  witb 
strength  »,  of  defending  a  city  (go 
seitreach  sonairl  «  with  strength  and 
power  »),  Flight  §  xxvi.  I  have  seen 
no  example  with  d  for  /  :  this  invali- 
dates Thurneysen's  connection  with 
is  feidir,  ZCP,  XL  311.] 

-sein,  demonstrative  enclitic  particle, 
attached  to  3d  pers.  pronouns  and 
3d  pers.  verbal  forms,  usually  re- 
ferring lo  what  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  in  'na  ndiaigh-siin 
(:  'na  tairniis)  XXXVI  22  (but 
occasionally  to  something  aboul  to 
be  mentioned  as  in  riui  sein,  Diogh- 
luim  1  17,  q.  2,  referring  to  the  race 
ol  Nuadha  Neacht  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  line  immediately  following). 
[For  derivation  from  O.  Ir.  side 
and  fiin  see  TBG,  p.  172. | 
seol  '  a  bed     (Tec.  Conn.  ;    sin  I  ./. 


imda  O'Dav.):  gan  neart  ann  mna 
sedla  LXI  12  '  weaker  than  a  wo- 
man in  childbed  '.  [Cf.  nt  jil  mo 
niachus  (J.  mo  nerl)  dar  aindir 
liuin  seolae  '  my  warrior-strength 
exceeds  not  that  of  a  sorrowing 
woman  in  childbed  ',  cited  from 
H.  3.  18,  p.  724  (rhetoric  in  Cath 
Airtig),  by  Meyer,  LTeber  d.  a.  ir. 
Dichtung,  II,  p.  23,  n.  0  .  Cf.  the 
nom,  pi  mna  siuil,  IT,  III,  1,  1  !>'.», 
§  25.  In  the  Gaelic  Jul.  IV.  13, 
td  si  'na  hughe  sheola  and  td  si 
'na  luighc  sheoil  are  said  by  the 
editor  to  be  respectively  the  Con- 
nacht  and  the  Waterford  expres- 
sions for  accouchement. I 

2  seol  LIX  6  '  a  sail '  (Wi.  :  see  also 
under  leagaim  above). 

3  seol  '  a  course,  motion  '  (Tain  ;  cf. 
"  seol,  masc.  motion  characterised 
by  grace  and  ease",  Cruach  Co- 
naill,  ed.  S.  Laoide,  F'ocloir)  :  go 
socair  seoil  (of  a  ship  in  harbour 
XXIII  105  'at  rest,  quiet  as  re- 
gards motion'  (?);  (of  an  army) 
go  seol-ghasta  XXXV  75  '  supple  in 
motion  '.  seoladh  '  guidance,  di- 
recting, instruction  '  (cf.  TBG  ;  and 
do  iarr  ...  ar  Colum  Cille  seoladh 
ecin  do  denumh  do  assa  fuighedh  si 
scela  Tana,  B.  C.  Cille,  §  157.  ZCP, 
IX.  244).  In  dob  f\h]earr  seoladh  is 
inntleacht  (of  ;i  shield)  LXII  71 
sedladh  may  refer  to  'the  plan  ' 
imposed  on  the  matter  of  the  shield 
by  the  guiding  mind  of  the  crafts- 
man, seolaim  '  1  guide  '  (cf.  amh- 
ail  do  shed  I  an  rialta  na  fdighe 
dochmn  losa  BNE,  p.  183,  1.  7). 
Hence:  (of  weapons)  </»  shedladar 

aghoidh  n  n-arm  ar  LXII  82  'they 
aimed  their  weapons  at'  ;  (of  a  flag) 
sroltar  re  XXIII  LIS  '  is  hoisted 
on  '  (ruirtluiir...  re  is  the  phrase 
used,  ib.  163).  seolta  (adj.  descri- 
bing a  spear)  Will  163  'grace- 
fully moving'.  [Cf.  go  heasga  ead- 
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trom  seolta,  of  horses  leaping,  Sead- 
na,  1914,  chap.  IV,  p.  31,  1.  30; 
chuaidh  gach  seort  seolta  go  leor  ur 
feadh  tamaill  "  smoothly  enough", 
Cii  na  gCleas,  ed.  O  Searcaigh, 
1914,  pp.  69,  93.] 

sgainnear  (  :  glan)  nom.  sg.  LX1II 
40,  (/•  of  nom.  sg.  palatalized  by 
following  sin  in  in  sgainneir-sin 
XXXV  118);  dat.  sg.  sgainnir 
XVIII  26,  XXXV  8,  LXII  114 
(Is  there  corruption  in  XVII  51 
where  the  dat.  sg.  is  sgainnear?), 
'an  attack,  fray,  fight'.  [In  Tain 
(s.  vv.  scainder,  scandrecha)  and 
Cath  Cath.  (s.  v.  scanner)  the  word 
seems  to  be  a  fern,  o-stem  with  an 
irregular  nom.  pi.  in  -echa.  IGT, 
II,  §  54,  likewise  treats  scainnear 
as  a  fern,  a-stem  with  some  addi- 
tional each-forms  such  as  gen.  pi. 
sgainnreach  ex.  1386.]  sgainnear- 
dha  (epithet  of  a  shield)  XVI  39 
'  used  in  battle  '. 

sgal  :  sgalChaoilte  XXIII  223  'Caoil- 
te's  cry'  :  sgol  LVII  6   'chant  (of 
clerics) '.    [Scol,    mis-written    seol, 
but  riming  with  Ion,  refers  to  the 
cry   of   a    blackbird,   AS    848.      In 
spoken  Munster  Irish  sgol  amhrdin 
(e.  g.  O'Leary,   Eisirt,  1914,  p.  95, 
11.   11  and  12  —  referred    to  by  a 
masc.  pronoun  1.13  ;  O  Suilleabhain, 
Fiche  Blian  ag  Fas,  277,  1.  26,  360, 
1.  29)    means   a  song  considered  as 
being  audibly  sung,  amhrdn  by  itself 
meaning  simply  'a  song'.] 
sgal  '  a  phanton  '  :  g.  sg.  in  sgdilY  31. 
The  same  phantom  is  called  fiiath 
V   25,   26,    27,   28.   [Cf.   ZCP,    III, 
460,    1.  4,  Baile  in  Scail,  §  7,  where 
seal  and  urtrach  are  contrasted  with 
men  of  the  race  of  Adam  ;    other 
names    for    urtraig    (Windisch,    Ir. 
Texte,  p.  288,  Eg.  reading  for  line  4) 
are  geniti  glinne  (ib.    Eg.   reading 
for  line  2)    and  ualhaib  (dat.  pi.  — 
ib.  LU  reading  of  line  6).] 


sgalgarnach  LVII  5  the  chatter  (of 
a  blackbird).  [Scalllarnach  in  Con- 
nacht,  scolgarnach  (dat.  sg.  scol- 
garnaigh)  in  Ulster,  means  the 
'  cackling  '  of  hens  (McKenna,Eng.- 
Ir.  Diet.,  1935,  p.  150).  O'Grow- 
ney,  ACL,  I,  159,  among  Meath 
words,  has  "  sgaljarnach  :  lachanna 
agus  cearca  ag  sgaljarnaigh,  screa- 
ming". An  older  scolgaire,  Fianai- 
gecht,is  used  of  the  noise  of  shields 
being  split  in  battle  :  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  sgol  [aliter  sgal]  '  a  noise  ' 
and  gaire,  a  form  of  the  v.n.  of 
gairim  '  I  call '  used  in  compounds  : 
the  g  of  gaire  would  have  been 
spirant  in  the  compound.  Later 
the  word  conforms  to  the  arnach 
type  of  ending  found  in  spoken 
Irish  clagarnach  '  pouring  rain  ',  co- 
garnach  'whispering',  gliosgarnach 
'  sparkling  ',  sbreacharnach  '  spar- 
kling',  srannlarnach  'snoring'.] 

sgairbh  (ace.  case  after  a  preposition) 
III  26  a  shallou)  (in  a  river).  [The 
gen.  sg.  sgairbhe,  IGT,  ex.  1878, 
clearly  indicates  a  place  noisier, 
yet  easier  to  ford,  than  a  deeper 
pool  :  is  laibhre  na  linn  is  doimhne. 
rinn  sgairbhe  is  ni  doilg[h]e  a  dul. 
In  Kerry  the  nom.  sg.  is  sgairbh 
(6  Suilleabhain,  Fiche  Blian  ag 
Fas,  1933,  p.  184,  1.  2)  and  the  gen. 
sg.  sgairbhe  (ib.  1.  23),  and  the  mea- 
ning seems  to  be  a  ledge  of  rocks 
in  the  sea  normally  covered  by  wa- 
ter  (see   Dinneen    and   Reilthfni).] 

-sgathach  see  sgothach. 

sgeal  '  a  story ',  etc.  :  for  its  riming 
with  ia,  as  in  Ulster,  see  notes  on 
LVII  30  a,  b,  and  LXVIII  38b, 
supra  pp.   134,  172. 

[sgealaighe  story-teller  :  various  clas- 
ses of  sgealaighe  are  discussed  supra 
p.  191.] 

sgeanach  '  a  portion  (of  meat) '  :  gen. 
sg.  sgeanaigh  XV  6,  referring  to  the 
urrann    do     thdobh     thuirc    allaidh 
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mentioned  in  the  preceding  qua- 
train. [Cf.  i  n-u  sceanchaibh  '  in 
slices  '  (of  the  paschal  lamb),  Smaoin- 
te  B.  Chriost  (ed.  0  Maonaigh) 
3237.  Another  instance  may  be 
found,  RC,  XXIX,  220,  1.  12. 
Sgeanach  is  declined  as  a  masc., 
with  gen.  sg.  in  igh,  n.  pi.  in  ighe, 
IGT,  II,  §  55.  It  is  formed  (as 
Meyer  has  pointed  out,  ZCP,  XIII, 
192)  from  sgiun  '  a  knife '  (pi. 
sgeana).] 

sgeile  III  19a  (note),  XX  7,  XVI 
23,  XLVIII  16,  34,  (adjectival  gen. 
sg.  XXXVIII  17),  grief,  cause  of 
sorrow.  [O'R.  "  sgeile...  grief".  It 
is  listed  among  masc.  jo-stems, 
IGT,  II,  §  2,  p.  39,  1.  14  —  cf.  ex. 
60.] 

sgeimh  :  on  the  use  of  this  dative 
form  of  sgiamh  as  nom.  sg.  in  fa 
maith  sgeimh  LXII  122,  literally 
'  who  was  good  in  respect  of  beau- . 
ty  ',  see  supra  p.  144,  1.  9. 

sgiath  'a  shield',  in  O.I.  a  masc 
o-stem  but  in  Early  Mod.  Ir. 
declined  both  as  a  masc.  o-stein 
and  a  fern,  a-stem  (IGT,  II,  §§  96, 
39)  :  both  declensions  are  found  in 
the  Duanaire,  e.  g.  plural  a  sgeith 
aille  XXXIX  66,  but  gen.  sg. 
sgeithe  LXIV  34.  Sgiath  tar  lorg, 
literally  '  shield  over  track  ',  hence 
'rear-guard',  'defence  of  a  re- 
treating army '  :  ro  c[h]uir  Goll 
sgieth  tar  lorg  air  IV  64  and  cf. 
other  instances  XXXV  39,  70. 
[Cf.  tuc  sciath  tar  lorg  doib  SAS 
2137.] 

sgol  a  sound,  note,  etc.,  see  sgal. 

sgothach  '  flowery  '  (Wi.  ;  Diogh- 
luim);but  sgolh  (sgath),  as  well  as 
meaning  '  flower  ',  may  mean  '  pick, 
choice  ',  (subst.)  and  sgothach  (used 
of  a  cloak)  I.XV  12  may  perhaps 
mean  '  choice  '  (adj.).  See  also  the 
compound  cul-sgathach  supra,  whe- 
re the  meaning  is  again  doubtful. 


sgriobhaim  '  I  write '.  The  secon- 
dary fut.  do  sgribhebhuinn  is  com- 
mented on  supra  p.  129,  last  lines 
of    footnote. 

siabhartha  '  ghoulish ':  XXXV  110 
tri  silliti  siabharrtha.  [Grammatic- 
ally siabhartha  might  be  either  past 
participle  and  mean  '  bewitched  ',  or 
gen.  of  a  verbal  noun  and  mean 
'  given  to  bewitching '.  Modern 
scribes  seem  to  have  preferred  it  to 
the  adjective  siubharda  'connected 
with  the  spirit-world  ':  cf. Tain  1915 
a  sherriti  shiabarda  (LL,  12th  cent.), 
which  is  still  a  claein-shiridi  shiabh- 
ardha  bhig  in  H.  2.  17  (perhaps 
15th  cent.), but  a  shirraiti  shiabarta 
in  St.  (17lh  cent.)  —  cf.  the  similar 
series  of  readings  for  Tain  1911. 
Even  in  the  12t.h  century,  however, 
the  past  part,  was  also  used  in  this 
phrase:  Tain  1105  a  shiriti  shia- 
bairthi  (LL)  ;  ib.  3794  a  shiriti 
shiabarthi  bic(LL),ashirraidi  siabh- 
artha (St.).  This  early  tendency 
towards  confusion  of  siabhartha  with 
siabhardha,  and  the  use  of  siabhar- 
tha as  a  vaguely  terrifying  epithet 
in  TBG,  suggest  that  no  meaning 
more  precise  than  '  ghoulish '  or 
'ghastly'  should  be  given  to  it, 
though  the  context  in  the  Duanaire 
would  certainly  suit  the  meaning 
'  given  to  bewitching  '.]  siabhraim 
'  I  bewitch  '  :  XXXV  1 10  do  shia- 
bhraltar  mh'aos   comtha. 

siansa  LXVIII  37,  'noise'  of  un- 
pleasant music.  [Cf.  siansa  cumhadh 
cedl  na  Finne,  Dioghluim,  ex,  20, 
'  the  music  of  the  Finn  is  a  sound 
of  woe  ',  lamenting  a  dead  O'Don- 
nell.J  siansan  LVII  11,  21,  plea- 
sant '  noise  '  of  hunting  ;  in  siansdn 
binne  do  smdolach  LXVIII  13  'the 
sweet  music  of  your  thrushes'  it  is 
qualified  by  a  pi.  adj.  —  cf.  men- 
tion of  the  qualifying  of  collective 
substantives  by  pi.  adjectives  supra 
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p.  61,   note  on  XXIV  22d  ;  —  the 
adj.   qualifying     siansdn  is   sg.,   as 
one  would  expect,    in  siansdn  serb- 
glorach  sruthluaimnech  na  sruthann, 
Stair    Ercuil,    ed.    Quin,  784,    des- 
cribing   the   noise   of   the   streams 
of   Hades.     [Siansa   is    singular   in 
Early   Mod.    Ir.  :    cf.    the   dat.    da 
siansa,    Aithd.,    poem  xxxi,  q.  36. 
It   certainly  means    '  passion  '   (see 
note  published  in  Eigse,  vol.  V,  p. 
294)    and    'love'   (Aithd.,   vol.    II, 
p.   254,   note  on  lxxiii  22a)  —  and 
also  '  feeling,  perception  '  —  as  well 
as  sound  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
related  both  to  O.  I.  sians,  which 
is  horrowed  from  Latin  sensus,  and 
to  O.  I.  sian   '  noise '.] 

sibhneach  LXIV  32  (of  spears)  rush- 
like  (?).  [Apparently  from  the 
syncopating  a-stem  sibhean(n)  (IGT, 
II,  §  54),  which  means  '  a  rush  '  : 
cf.  dat.  sg.  simin  Wi.  and  Tain  ; 
gen.  sg.  sibne,  IT,  III  ;  dat.  sg. 
si  I inn,  AS.] 

sidhe  see  sitheadh  a  hasty  advance, 
a  rush. 

sighin  (sighean)  '  a  sign  '  especially 
'  a  military  ensign '  (from  Latin 
signum  :  see  Cath  Cath.)  :  in  tsighin 
(o  S[h]ddorn)  (nom.  form  as  object 
of  a  verb)  XX  37  the  spear  known 
as  Saturn's  '  ensign '.  How  this 
spear  was  won  by  Hector  son  of 
Priam  while  it  was  in  Priam's 
custody  is  told  in  Togail  Troi  —  see 
Thurneysen's  discussion  of  the  re- 
levant passages,  RG,  VI,  91-95. 
[In  Early  Modern  Irish  sighean  was 
treated  as  a  syncopating  fem.  a- 
stem,  with  an  alternative  nom. 
sg.  sighin,  and  an  alternative  gen. 
pi.  sighneadh  :  cf.  IGT,  II,  §§  54, 
150,   180,   and  exx.    1410,   2006.] 

silliti  (in  tri  silliti  siabharrtha  XXXV 
110)  'witches,  unpleasant  female 
spirits'.  [The  term  sirile  Wi.,  p 
293,  1.  13,  indicates  a  magic  shape- 


shifter  ;  ib.,  p.   288,  1.   3,   and    in 
Tain  (vocative  both  siriti  and  ser- 
riti)  it   is   a   term   of   abuse   for   a 
warrior  ;  at  least  one  Early  Modern 
scribe   writes    it   with   a   d  (siridi, 
sirraidi)  —  see  instances  supra  un- 
der   siabhartha.] 
siodhaighe    XLII   49   (siodhguidhe 
LXVI  61)  one  of  the   siodh-folk,  a 
fairy. 
siol  1°    'seed',  2°    'progeny',  hence 
'  (living)   persons '   as  in  agoibh  ni 
fhuigiobh  siol  bed  XXIV  50   '  I  will 
leave  no  person  alive  belonging  to 
you'. 
?sioluidhe  in  gun  lion  sioluidhe  d'fior 

LIX  20. 
sios  (tshis)  set  (referring  to  a  fire), 

see   thios. 
siothal  [Wi.  "  sithal   =    lat.  situla". 
Cf.  "  sithal,  coir  (sitheal,  lochtach)", 
IGT,  II,  §  37,  with  examples  both  of 
the  form  said  to  be  correct  and  the 
form  qualified  as  faulty,  ib.  exx. 955, 
956]  :    nom.    sg.    used    as     subject 
siothal  Chaoilte  XVII  1,  3,  siothal 
chumhdaigh  oir  67  (nom.  sg.,  doubt- 
less   by    mistake,    in   sithil  llld); 
ace.    and    dat-    sg.    sithil    Chaoilte 
XVII 2,  on  sithil  4,  in  sithil  snuadh- 
aigh  87,   don    tsithil  maisig  107,  in 
sithil    slain     109,     in   sithil    111b; 
gen.   sg.   na  sithla   XVII   12,    116 ; 
gen.    pi.     na    sithal    108  ;    dat.    pi. 
siothluibh  67  :    —  meaning  '  a  ves- 
sel '  for  holding  drinking  or  washing 
water.    The    siothal    referred   to   in 
XVII  was  made  of  precious  metals, 
ornamented  with  ivory,   etc.   (xvn 
5   sq.).    See    also    sithilin. 
sireagdha    (adj.):    go    mbratoibh    si- 
reagdha  srdil  XXIII  58a  'with  silky 
cloaks  made  of  satin  '  (cf.  ib.  57  go 
mbeirtibh  sroil  siodaidhe  'with  silken 
satin    garments ').     sirig    (used   as 
an   adjective)   miocht  sirig   XXIII 
58c   a    silken  hood.     [Cf.    LU   6557 
cliabinar  srdil  sirecdu  '  a  silky  satin 
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body-tunic '  replaced  in  LL  by 
cliabinar  siric  '  a  silken  body-tunic', 
Tain  2732.  Both  words  may  be 
traced  ultimately  to  Latin  sericum 
'  silk  ',  from  Seres,  probably  '  the 
Chinese  ',  the  most  famous  manufac- 
turers of  silk  in  classical  times.] 

siride    see    silliti. 

si|ojth  peace,  though  normally  mas- 
culine (IGT,  II,  §  38),  is  refer- 
red to  by  a  fern.  pron.  i  in  LXII 
48. 

sithe.  in  form  gen.  sg.  of  sioth  'a 
fairy  hill'  (IGT,  II,  §§  39,  46),  is 
used  as  an  adjective  in  praise  of 
clothing  and  music  LVIII  6,  LIX 
15,  LXIII  41,  meaning  probably 
'beautiful,  pleasing,  delightful': 
cf.  its  use  of  a  beautiful  body  and 
beautiful  voices  DG2,  I  21,  XVI  96, 
CII  43. 

sitheadh  LXII  12,  84,  LXV1II  76 
(masc.  as  shown  by  non-mutation 
after  the  article  in  in  sitheadh  LX 
12,  13)  a  hasty  advance,  a  rush. 
Apparently  a  modern  form  of  sithe 
LXI  11,  which  is  itself  a  by-form 
of  sidhe  XXI  28,  LIV  15,  AS,  etc. 

sithe al    see   siothal. 

sithilin,  diminutive  of  sitheal,  in  ac- 
cordance with  spoken  usage  today, 
but  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Farly  Modern  schools  (IGT,  I,  113), 
keeps  the  fern,  gender  of  the  word 
from  which  it  is  derived  in  fosaidh 
in  sithilin  mbic  mbdin  XVII  2  (hyp- 
er-metrical:  read  sith il\. 

siubhal  v.  n.  (normally  =  'walking', 
etc.)  :  re  siubhal  reacht  is  remionn 
XL  IX  17  'for  enforcing  (?)  (lit. 
'  setting  in  motion  ')  laws  and  cour- 
ses  of   action '(?). 

siubhlach  XXIII  161  (of  an  expedi- 
tion) wandering,  distant. 

slaim  :  morshlaim  theineadh  LXIY 
31  'a  great  streak  of  fire'.  [Cf. 
slam  tenedh,  Tain,  p.  373,  n.  7. 
In  sldm  dho  ched  (Mayo)    'a  wisp 


of  fog',  Barrett's  18th-cent."  Preab 
san  Ol",  1.  54,  as  printed  in  Ga- 
delica  I,  p.  123,  the  a  is  marked 
long  ;  but  the  Clare  pronunciation 
slaum    (Mac  Cluin,  Caint  an  Chlair, 

II,  p.  330)  indicates  an  originally 
short  a.] 

slan  'whole,  complete'  (adj.).  Hence 
various  specialized  substantival  uses, 
such  as  the  two  following.  1°  do- 
-b\h]eirim  do  shldn-sa  filim  (for/iim) 
LXII  32  'I  challenge  thee,  I  defy 
thee'  (Cf.,  for  the  preposition,  do 
shldn...  jinn  "  I  defy  thee",   Eigse, 

III,  176,  1.  152,  and,  for  the  verb, 
anois  bheirim  slan  aon-duine  iad  so 
d'fitghdil  go  follusach  isan  Scriptuir. 
Ua  Ceallaigh,  Stair  an  Bhiobla,  ed. 
M.  Xi  Mhuirgheasa,  I.  129.  1.  4). 
[Though  in  the  two  examples  quoted, 
and  doubtless  also  in  do  shldn  a 
bheith  fan  bhFeinn,  Fian-laoithe,  p. 
77,  q.  47,  the  preposition  fa  refers  to 
the  issuer  of  the  challenge,  in  spoken 
Munster  a  shldn  fid  '  I  challenge  you 
to  do  it  '  it  indicates  the  person  to 
whom  the  challenge  is  issued.  The 
verb  do-bheirim  in  the  phrase  in 
LXII  32  has  been  mistranslated 
'  I  accept ',  Pt.  II,  p.  257.]  2°  sldna 
XL IV  8  nom.  pi.  with  a  singular 
meaning  '  surety,  guarantee  '  (Cf. 
BNE,  p.  203,  1.  r,  a  cur  a  sldnaibh 
fair  im  chert  do  dhenamh"  to  pledge 
him  thereby  to  do  right",  more 
literally  '  to  lay  it  -  namely  '  the 
crozier  '  -  on  him  as  a  guarantee 
that  ...').  [Cf.  the  v.n.  sldnadh  in 
St.  fr.  K.,  p.  2,  no.  2,  1.  5,  tar  sld- 
iniilli  no  tar  choimirce  Fheurghusa. 
where,  to  judge  from  Keating's 
normal  style,  sldnadh  should  be 
almost  a  synonym  of  coimirce  'a 
guarantee  of  protection '  ;  and  cf. 
supra  p.  103  —  notes  on  XLIV  — 
where  sldnaigccht,  1.  35,  is  clearly 
the  equivalent  of  coraigecht  '  gua- 
rantee '  in  1.  33.] 
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slighe  '  a  path,  way  '  :  for  ar  en- 
shlighe  see  aon. 

sloinnim  '  I  tell,  relate  '  :  imperative 
sloinn  duinn  XXIII  21,  XXXVI 
3,  XXXIX  1,  3,  sloinntear  leal 
duinn  LXII  123;  past  subj.  (1st 
pers.  sg.)  go  sloinninn   XXXIX  7. 

smacht  (masc.  u-stem,  IGT,  II  ,  § 
95)  "  (1)  rule,  (2)  breach  of  rule, 
penalty  for  breach  of  rule"  (Binchy, 
Crith  Gablach,  p.  64)  :  see  infra 
tolaibh    smacht. 

smal  '  ashes  '  :  the  phrase  'na  smCil 
tar  gris  XXXV  124  (see  note 
supra  p.  85),  meaning  '  as  ashes  over 
embers  ',  indicates  the  remnants  of 
a  completely  burnt  house.  [Masc. 
o-stem  and  fern.  «-stem  declension 
are  each  approved  for  smal  IGT, 
II,    §§  96,  39.] 

smaois  (a  modern  spoken  form  for 
older  nominative  smuas,  dat.  smuais) 
specifically  perhaps  the  inner  part 
of  the  bone,  full  of  cavities  like  a 
sponge,  in  which  the  marrow  is 
concealed  :  cf.  ay  ithe  smaoise  mo 
lamh  LXII  63  (referring  to  Fionn's 
magic  method  of  gaining  knowledge 
by  chewing  his  thumb  —  another 
reference  will  be  found  in  Fian- 
laoithe,  p.  37,  q.  xliv,  ay  coynadh  a 
mheir  yo  smaois).  [The  examples 
given  (often  without  citation  of 
authority)  by  Dinneen  under  smuas 
and  smuasach,  aliter  smaois  and 
smaoiseach,  go  to  show  that  in  the 
spoken  language  these  words  are 
explained  sometimes  as  'marrow', 
but  also  as  '  cartilage,  especially 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose  ;  the  nose ' 
(the  meaning  '  nose '  is  borne  out 
by  Mac  Chain,  Caint  an  Ghlair, 
s.v.  smaois,  '  Sron  mhdr  amach  den 
ayhaidh  — •  srdn  mhdr  leathern '). 
Two  instances  of  smuas  are  given 
under  smir  in  Wi.  :  is  cuinchid  smera 
cen  smuais  ;  and  deadail  smeara  fri 
smuas  (tr.  by  O'Curry  as"  the  par- 


ting of  the  marrow  from  the  bone"). 
In  Meyer's  edition  of  Cath  Finntraga 
smiisach    (in    a    19th-century    MS) 
is  pictured  as  being  further  in  than 
the  bone  :    7  cognus  go  cnamh  i  7  as 
sin    go   smusach,    Variants,    1.    131, 
p.  62.     It  has  been  suggested  that 
the   distinction    between  smior  and 
smaois  is  that  between  '  yellow  mar- 
row '  (found  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  bone)  and  '  red  marrow  '  (found 
only  in  the  end  of  the  bone).    But 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  separate 
these  two  marrows,    which    are    in 
different  places.    To  separate  ordi- 
nary (i.  e.  yellow)  marrow  from  the 
sponge-like  formation   of  the  bone 
that    surrounds    it   and    penetrates 
it  would,  however,  be  hard.    In  the 
phrase    chogain    Fionn    a   orddg   on 
bhfeoil  go  dti  an  cnamh,  on  gendmh 
go  dti  an   smior   is  on  smior  go  dti 
an   smuasach,   cited   (from   modern 
Munster  folklore)  by  Dinneen  under 
smuasach,   the   distinction   between 
smior    and    smuasach    is    probably 
vague.   Smuas,   declined  both  as   a 
fern,  a-stem  and  a  masc.  o-stem,  is 
the  form  listed  in   IGT,   II,   §§  39, 
96.    cf.  infra  teinm  laodha]. 
smaolach.      LXVIII      13,     a      spel- 
ling   of    smolach    a    thrush    which 
indicates    northern    dialectal    pro- 
nunciation (cf.  note  supra  p.  171). 
[S.  E.  Ulster  examples  are  :  6  Tua- 
thail,  Rainn    &   Arahr.,   rdfladh  na 
smaclach  (  :  a'  liimnigh)  x  39,fuaim 
a'  luin  's  a'  smaolaigh    (  :  na  h£i- 
reann)   xxi    6 ;    Laoide,   Duan.    na 
Midhe,   na  smaolaigh  (  :   na  hean- 
laith),  p.  66,  xxxin,  1.] 
?  smeannta     in    the    phrase  smior 
smeannta  a  mhuiniil  LXII  95.  [In 
an  anatomical  tract  in  T.C.D.  MS  E. 
4. 1,  p.  17,  col. 2,1.  23,  smi[o]r  smean- 
tain  an  m[h\uinil  is  the  place  where 
the  muscles    of  the  hand  are  said 
(without  foundation)  to  have  their 
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origin  :  &  is  follus  so  isna  lamaib, 
dir  na  feithi  ddillear  o  smir  smean- 
tain  an  muinil  cum  na  lamh  gabhaid 
foirm  muscaile  isin  muinel  1  isin 
cliab.  The  word  occurs  in  an  ano- 
ther form  in  the  modern  Connacht 
story-teller's  vaguely-used  phrase 
go  smior  is  go  smeantdn,  Loinnir  Mac 
Leabhair,  ed.  Mac  Giollarnath,  p.  23, 
1.  24.] 

?  smeirdhris  :  go  smerdris  Locha 
Lurgan  XIX  3.  Stokes,  note  to  AS 
4528,  suggests  that  "  the  smirdris 
or  smeirdris  of  Loch  Lurgan  must 
have  been  a  watermonster  like  the 
muirdris  of  Loch  Rudraige,  Laws 
I.  73".  The  form  smirdris,  used 
twice  in  AS,  as  against  one  instance 
there  of  smeirdris,  is  against  the 
translation  "  blackberry-brake"  gi- 
ven supra  Pt.  I,  p.  152,  and  in  favour 
of  a  connection  with  smior  '  mar- 
row '.  This  connection  is  also  sug- 
gested by  the  less  ancient  version  of 
Cath  Muighe  Tuireadh,  RIA  MS  24 
P  9,  pp.  95-96,  where  the  monster 
is  said  to  have  been  origmally  a 
worm  (duirb)  which  entered  the 
dead  Balor's  shin  to  eat  marrow  and 
so  became  the  smeirrdris  (or  perhaps 
smirrdris)  :  co  ndeachuidh  an  duirb 
inte  anunn  dh'ithe  smeara  co  ndear- 
naidh  an  Smeirrdris  Locha  Lurgan 
dhi  fa  dhedigh  (cf.  Brian  6  Cuiv's 
printed  ed.,   1945,  p.  55,  11.  1365-7). 

smior  XXII  54  (smi[o]r  ib.  51),  nom. 
sg.,  '  marrow  '.  See  also  under 
smaois,  smeannta  and  smeir- 
dhris. 

smolach  see  smaolach. 

smuas    see   smaois. 

snaithe  a  thread  (explained  by  Prof. 
O'Rahilly,  Sc.  Gaelic  St.,  Ill,  68, 
as  singulative  of  sndth,  much  as 
O.  I.  foiltne  is  a  singulative  ol  foil, 
but  with  the  n  dropped  by  haplolo- 
gy).  Peculiar  use  :  'na  hdon-tshnai- 
the  LXV5  'clad  in  a  single  thread  ' 


(apparently  an  idiom  meaning  '  very 
imperfectly  clad ',  wearing  only  a 
cloak)  :  cf.  gan  aon-lsndithe  with 
apparently  identical  meaning,  ib. 
6,  7. 

snath  thread,  snath  glas  grey  thread 
(i.  e.  unbleached  thread)  :  see  supra 
notes  to  XXXV  113  (p.  81),  and 
119   (p.    83). 

snas  (originally  verbal  noun  of  snaidh- 
im  '  I  chip,  cut ').  1°  (of  spears) 
snas-bhuidhe  XVII  35  'yellow  in 
their  smoothed  part '  ( ?),  snas- 
chdola  XVII  84  'slender  in  their 
smooth  part'  (?).  [Explanations 
given  by  Dinneen  suggest  that  the 
basic  sense  of  snas  in  most  of  its 
modern  uses  is  '  a  smooth  exterior, 
a  good  finish  '.  In  Middle  Ir.  snasta 
is  a  frequent  epithet  of  spears, 
generally  along  with  words  meaning 
'smooth'  (cf.  Tain,  Cath  Cath., 
AS).  Cormac,  s.v.  nesscoit,  says  of 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann  spears  that 
Luchtaine  made  their  shafts  :  fri 
teora  snasa,  7  ba  feth  in  snas  dede- 
nach  '  by  three  chippings,  and  it 
was  smooth  at  the  last  chipping '. 
The  use  of  the  adjective  snaissi  in 
AS,  apparently  to  indicate  the 
smooth  appearance  of  a  sheet  of 
water,  shows  that  at  least  the  ver- 
bal adjective  corresponding  to  snas 
was  no  longer  in  the  12th  century 
necessarily  associated  with  lopping 
or  chipping.]  2°  In  chevilles  snas 
is  used  vaguely:  milibh  snas  XVII 
64  literally  '  with  thousands  of 
smoothings  '.  [Cf.  the  obscure  che- 
ville  formnaib  snas  SR  5644.] 

snighe,  v.n..  (spelt  snidhe  XVI  13) 
'  act  of  dripping  '  (cf  3d.  sg.  pret. 
snighis  spelt  snidhis,  ib.).  Cf.  the 
derived  adj.  snigheach  (spelt  snidh- 
each,  but  riming  with  irseach  and 
fuileach)  Will  21,  25,  'dripping' 
(part  of  the  name  of  a  shield  made 
from  a  hazel  which  had  been  split 
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by  the  continuous  drip  of  a  poiso- 
nous liquid  :  see  XVI  13). 

snithi  (past  part.)  note  to  XVIII  25d 
(epithet  of  the  shield  mentioned 
supra  under  snigheach)  twisted. 
Cf.  the  derived  adj.  snitheach,  note 
to  XXII  42d,  (epithet  of  a  chain) 
twisted. 

so  comparative  of  6g,   see  ogr  young. 

sochar  profit,  source  of  profit,  benefit, 
etc.  :  see  under  sochra  and  soch- 
rach. 

sochla  (of  Fionn's  nature)  XXX  4, 
(of  love  for  a  woman)  XL  II  48, 
honourable.  [From  so  +  clii  —  see 
Wi.] 

sochma  XXIII  6  n.,  LXIII  9,  calm, 
quiet.  [In  spoken  Kerry  Irish  soch- 
ma means  '  easy-going,  not  excita- 
ble' (of  a  person)  (Reilthinf),  and 
'  quiet,  not  apt  to  attack  strangers' 
(of  a  dog)  (heard  in  conversation, 
Ballinskelligs,  Co.  Kerry).  In  O.I. 
it  meant  '  possible  '.  For  the  change 
of  meaning  see  under  doirbh  abo- 
ve.   Cf.    also    dochma.] 

?  sochra.  1°  XX  90,  perhaps  a  mis- 
writing  of  socra  '  tranquility  ' 
(O'Br.),  hardly  for  sochar  as  sug- 
gested by  the  translation  "  gain", 
Pt.  I,  p.  160.  2°  XXIII  28,  almost 
certainly  a  miswriting  of  sorcha 
'  bright '. 

sochrach  (epithet  of  a  king)  XX  22 
prosperous.  [From  sochar  '  profit, 
advantage '  (TBG) :  cf.  FFE,  III, 
5759,where  sochar  an  dlighidh  trans- 
lates Sir  John  Davies'  "  benefitt  of 
the  lawe",  and  cf.  also  re  sochar  nd 
re"  somhaoin,  St.  fr.  K.,  no.  27, 
1.  79.] 

sochraidh  (of  a  big  warrior)  XXIII 
187  (cf.  note,  supra,  p.  59),  (of  a 
hunt,  and  of  the  cooking  of  its 
spoils)  XXXII  3,  8  (cf.  note,  Pt. 
I,  p.  lxv),  goodly.  [The  adj.  soch- 
raidh (from  so  +  cruth),  and  the  noun 
sochraidhe  derived  from  it,  may  be 


used  to  praise  men  and  women, 
their  bodies  and  actions,  and  also 
to  praise  things,  such  as  houses  and 
harbours  :  see  Wi.  and  Atk.  They 
may  be  translated  variously  :  '  lo- 
vely '  ;  '  good  '  ;  '  honourable '  ; 
'  beauty  '  ;  '  decency  '  (Eriu,  VII, 
p.  136,1.  13).] 

socra  see  sochra. 

sodh  (referring  to  an  apparently  sor- 
rowful state  of  affairs)  XX  26  may 
mean  simply  '  fate,  fortune, ' 
though  normally  (as  in  :  cen  sdd 
is  cen  soinmige,  Dind.,  IV,  284, 
8 ;  cruas  beathadh,  teirce  sdidh, 
aoibhnis,  agus  chomhghair  chorpar- 
dha,  Desiderius,  p.  14,  3d  footnote, 
1.  4)  it  means  '  comfort,  pleasure ' 
(i.  e.  '  good  fortune ').  Compare 
the  common  anshddh  '  misfortune, 
misery '. 

so-ghona  XXXV  91  (adjectival  epi- 
thet of  dladh  '  the  act  of  woun- 
ding ')  '  easily-slaying  ',  though  '  ea- 
sily-slain '  would  be  the  normal 
meaning  of  such  a  formation  (cf. 
so-6il  'easily  drunk,  pleasant  to 
drink  ' , so-shnadhma  'easily bound  ', 
Dioghluim). 

soi-bhesach  :  go  s.  XXXV  44  (see 
Corrigenda  infra  p.  438)  '  behaving 
as  they  ought'. 

soilse  '  brightness  '  :  gen.  sg.  used 
adjectivally  in  in  rdd  righshoillsi 
LXIII  31  'the  royally-brilliant( ?) 
path. ' 

soineannda  XXIII  17  '  merry  '  (cou- 
pled with  subhach  '  cheerful '  to 
describe  a  gruagach).  [From  soi- 
neann  '  fair  weather  '  as  opposed  to 
doineann    'foul  weather'.] 

soithim,  a  complimentary  epithet  of 
men  used  along  with  suairc  and 
s6imh,  X  7,  XXII  44,  translated 
by  MacNeill"  gentle","  courteous". 
[Cf.  aen  maccuem  soithim  soinemail 
AS   4180.] 

sol  before  see  suil. 
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soladh   see   under  sean. 

solamh  (in  ba  solumh  um  chaoil- 
reandaibh  XII  23)  'quick,  ready'. 
[Cf.  St.  bras  ,i.  solam.  The  quickness 
expressed  by  solamh  is,  however, 
more  akin  to  alertness  or  readiness 
than  to  rapidity  or  suddenness  of 
motion  :  cf.  instances  in  Atk.,  and 
more  especially  Ml.  42a9,  where 
int  solam  glosses  ultro  'freely,  of 
their  own  accord '  ;  cf.  also  SR 
1253  ndbdat  dolam,  where  the  mea- 
ning is '  do  not  hesitate  '  rather  than 
'do  not  be  slow  of  motion'.] 

so-mholta  XXXIX  46  (of  garments) 
easily  praised,  that  lend  themselves 
to  praise. 

sonn  '  a  club,  a  staff,  a  stake  '  (Atk.  ; 
O'Cl.  ;  Cath  Cath.).  1°  metaphori- 
cally of  men  :  sonn  fola  is  jionghaile 
XLIX  24;  sunn  catha  LXVII  19. 
2°  sonn  sgiath  is  geirreann  XXXIX 
51  '  a  fence  (  ?)  of  shields  and  sharp 
pointed  weapons  '  (used  apparently 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  derivative 
sonnach  :  O'Cl.  sonnach  .i.  bdbhun  ; 
IT,  III,  p.  195,  §  32,  sonnach  mea- 
ning 'a  wall').  Hence  the  adj. 
sonnda.  meaning  perhaps  '  firm, 
strong  ',  in  doire  sonnda  seasmhach 
sleagh  XXIII  122  'a  firm  steady 
wood  of  spears '  (a  metaphor  for 
an  army).  [O'Cl.  sunn-chaistel  ./. 
caislen  daingean  no  ag  a  mbeith 
babhun  na  thimcheall ;  O'Dav.  sond- 
da  .i.  culma.) 

sonnradh  :  do  shonnradh  XXXV  74 
'especially,  in  particular'.  [Cf.  int 
\sh\ainrud,  sainrud,  etc.,  under 
salami  YVi.  ;  sainrud,  etc.,  under 
saindred  Atk.] 

sorcha   see  sochra. 

sp-  see  sb-. 

sreabhann  (g.  sg.  sreabhainn  XI. VII 
53)  'an  udder'.  [Cf.  Wi.  srebnaide 
'membranaceus ',  and  srebann  'a 
membrane  '  (an  example  of  which 
is    scuelis    in    sreabaml    bat     im    a 


chean[n]  7  do-roindi  munqi  dhe  jo 
dib  guaillib  IT,  III.p.  189,  1.  22).] 

sron  (nom.  sg.  fern  :  cf.  IGT,  II,  §  149) 
'  nose  '  :  for  its  gen.  pi.  sron,  to  be 
explained  as  'of  the  nostrils ',  but 
not  essentially  different  in  meaning 
from  the  gen.  sg.  srona  '  of  the  nose  ', 
see  supra   note   to   LXII   51d. 

sruthair  (ace.  sg.)  XXXVII  13 
'  stream  '.  The  gen.  sg.  occurs  in  the 
placename  a  mBearnus  Sruthra  XIV 
5. 

suaill  '  small,  trivial '.  Before  verbs 
suaill  na(ch)  XIII  25,30,XLII6  — 
and  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  acht 
suaill  XXXIII  8  —  mean  '  almost '. 

suaitheantuis  [na  Feine]  the  [Fian] 
emblems,  supra  p.  161,  1.  29,  note 
on   LXVI   64-76. 

suaitrech  see  under    suatracht. 

suantarghleas  see  under  geantar- 
ghless. 

suatracht :  gach  treas  cuilen  re  sua- 
tracht XXII  27  'every  third  whelp 
for  soldiering '  ( ?)  (a  privilege  of 
the  House  of  Morna,  along  with 
buannachl  —  i.  e.  free  quarters  — 
in  every  third  townland,  etc.).  [Sua- 
tracht may  be  formed  from  suait- 
trech  'a  billeted  soldier'  (ZCP,  III, 
473;  AIF,  17f32)  somewhat  as 
buannacht  is  from  buanna,  which 
also  means  '  a  billeted  soldier ' 
(Hessen).  Cf.  O'Dav.  suaitrech  .i. 
fer  bis  ar  coinmed  ;  FFE,  III,  2756, 
suaithreach  (doubtless  an  error  for 
siiaitreach)  no  buanna  ar  gach  toigh.] 

subha  nom.  pi.  (MS  spelling  sugha) 
(:cumhra),  LXVIII  15,  'berries', 
subha  craobh  &  talm|h|an 
LXVIII  16  'raspberries  and  straw- 
berries '.  [Cf.  gen.  pi.  sub,  ACL, 
I,  p.  334,  no.  43  (see  also  ib.  p. 
346)  ;  dat.  sg.  mar  shuibh  DG2, 
XVI,  94.] 

suil  literally  eye  (as  in  sul-bhasgadh 
infra) :  XXIV  52  confidence  ( ?).  [Cf. 
its  meaning  hope  in  spoken  Irish.] 
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suil,  sul,  sol,  (0.  I.  re  siu  ro)  :  verbal 
particle  meaning  '  before  ',  as  a  rule 
in  a  purely  temporal  sense,  but 
sometimes  coloured  by  a  reference 
to  some  unpleasantness,  either  hap- 
pily avoided  (XXVII  2),  or  to  be 
avoided  (LXIV  11,  LXVII  18)  :  the 
tense  of  the  verb  in  the  three  exam- 
ples of  the  coloured  use  noted  in 
the  Duanaire  is  secondary  future. 
1°  with  present  subj.  :  sul  rabhar 
III  25.  2°  with  future  had :  sul 
chaithfiom  XXIV  52  ;  suil  chlaoidh- 
fidhear  LXIV  22c  note  (and  supra, 
end  of  cloim  entry)  (MS  suil  do 
claoidhfitear).  3°  with  preterite 
ind.  :  scl  do  sgarsat  IV  31  ;  suil  do 
sgaoilius  LXII  49  ;  suil  do  cois- 
geadh,  sul  do  coisgeadh,  LXII, 
156,  157  ;  suil  tainic  LXIII  2,  sul 
tainic  LXVII  17.  4°  with  secon- 
dary future  (coloured  use)  :  sol  do 
bhiadh  XXVII  2  ;  sul  do  muirfeadh 
LXIV  11  ;  sul  do  rachmaois  LXVII 
18. 

suim.  1°  'sum,  amount'  (TBG)  : 
ni  cuirthear  a  suim  XXIV  65  'will 
not  be  reckoned,  will  not  be  num- 
bered '.  2°  '  heed,  attention  '  (TBG)  : 
nach  ccuirtear  a  suim  LVII  12  (and 
note)  'which  are  not  heeded'. 

sul  before  see  suil. 

sul-bhasgadh  IV  39  eye-maiming. 
[Cf.  spoken  Irish  basgaim  '  I  injure, 
maim  '.] 

sulchair  (an  epithet  of  peace)  LXII 
51  pleasant  (?).  [Gwynn,  Dind.,  V, 
298,  derives  sulchair  from  su  +  lu.- 
chair.  In  addition  to  its  basic  mea- 
ning 'bright'  (see  supra  luchair) 
luchair  developed  a  secondary  mea- 
ning' pleasing,  pleasant ',  in  phrases 
such  as  budh  luchair  14  mo  (hurus 
AS  819.  With  this  variation  in 
meaning  cf.  O.I.  taitnemach  'shi- 
ning '  coming  to  mean  '  pleasing ' 
in  spoken   Irish.] 

sunn  see  sonn. 


[ta,  spoken  form  of  classical  a-ta  '  is  '  : 
noteworthy  forms  of  this  verb 
have  been  listed  under  a-taoim.] 

tacfainn,  in  nocha  ttacfainn  til  en-tir 
VIII  8,  is  clearly  abyformof  tacmh- 
aing  (cf.  Early  Modern  acfuinn, 
TBG,  for  older  acmhaing)  ;  but  the 
reading  in  VIII  8  is  nevertheless 
suspect,  as  tir  of  8c  rimes  with  itself 
in  en-tir,  8d.  To  the  translation 
'  thou  shalt  not  reach  any  land '  it 
might  be  objected  that  when  tacmh- 
aingim  means  '  I  reach  ',  it  is  nor- 
mally followed  by  go  or  go  rige 
(e.  g.  LU  5932  ni  thacmainget  do 
ind  die  acht  co  rici  a  gualni) ;  follo- 
wed, as  in  VIII  8,  by  a  direct 
object  it  normally  has  meanings 
such  as  '  encircle,  hold,  compre- 
hend '  (e.  g.  Leb.  Gabala,  ed.  Ma- 
calister,  I,  p.  58,  1.  5,  timcellus  7 
tacmaigheas  [var.  tacmainges]  uili 
talmuin  na  hEitheoibi,  translating 
Genesis,  I,  n,  13, qui  circumit  omnem 
terram  Aethiopiae). 

tachar  (dat.  or  ace.  sg.)  note  to 
XXIII  21b  a  fight.  [Dioghluim  ; 
masc.  o-stem.] 

taibhsi  reacht  XXXIV  1  :  see  under 
re  acht. 

taidhe  '  secrecy  '  :  gan  tdidhe  amach 
XLII  31  'without  concealment' 
(for  similar  obscure  uses  of  amach 
see  amach). 

tair  (rimes  with  the  -aidh  of  aghaidh, 
Dan  De,  p.  45,  xxiv,  6).  Under 
this  heading  will  be  listed  forms 
which  etymologically  are  traceable 
to  the  formula  to  +  air+ic.  Tair 
itself  is  3d  pers.  sg.  of  the  O.I. 
s-subjunctive  from  to-\-air-\-ic. 
1°  3d  sg.  subj.  no  go  ttoir  XXXIX 
25    'till   come'. 

2°  3d  sg.  ind.  pret.  tairnic  (spelt 
tdirnic  in  some  of  the  instances  : 
normalized  classical  spelling  tairnig 
—  the  c  of  the  Duanaire  may  repre- 
sent archaic  spelling  of  a  g,  or  may 
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represent   the   northern   pronuncia- 
tion of  an  original  g  at  the  end  of 
an  unstressed  syllable  after  a  short 
(not   epenthetic)   vowel,   illustrated 
by  Prof.  O'Rahilly,  Eriu,  XIII,  124), 
VII     11,    XXIII    200,      218,    22, 
XLVII  37,  LVII  1,  2,    'has  come 
to    an    end,   had  come  to  an  end  ' 
(Cf.    the  future  tair   '  will  come  to 
an  end  ',  riming  with  gdir,  Measgra 
II,  poem  58,  1.  32,  apparently  ety- 
mologically    to   be  connected  with 
the  next  word  in  this  glossary). 
tair  (rimes  with  ddil,  Dan  D6,  xxiv, 
21)    'will  attain'.    Under  this  hea- 
ding will  be  listed  forms   etymolo- 
gically    traceable    to    the    formula 
to  +  ad+reth.    Tair    could  be    O.  I. 
s-future     and     s-subjunctive     from 
to-ad-reth.     Its    present    (after   the 
negative   particle,    etc.)    was  origi- 
nally ni  tdirthim,  etc.   Present  forms 
with   broad  r  and  no   th  (such   as 
tdrraim,  Unp.   Ir.  Po.,  xxvi,  q.  5), 
and    preterite    (originally    perfect) 
forms  such  as  tdrramar    (for    tdrr- 
thamar)  instanced  below,  could  have 
arisen  by  analogy  with  the  perfect 
preterite  passive  tdrras  (to  +  ad -\- ro 
+  relh+t-)  where   the   final   dental 
of  the  stem  and  the  dental  of  the 
passive   preterite   suffix   have  coa- 
lesced   to    produce    an    ending    in 
which  no  dental  appears.  In  Meas- 
gra   I,  poem  39,  1.   43,  a  dlairmis 
'  what  we  used   to   obtain '   rimes 
with    aimsir.     The    short     a    may 
be  due  to  analogy  with   forms  ety- 
mologically  akin  to  tair'  may  come  ' 
exemplified   above.     It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  adding  of  a  ma- 
cron   in    certain    of    the    examples 
which  follow  is  incorrect.    That  Idir 
'  will  attain  '  has  indeed  been  affect- 
ed by  tair  '  may  come  '  is  shown  by 
the  occurrence  of  a   dative  verbal 
noun  Idraclilain   (built  on  the  ana- 
logy   of    the    -(ch(u    verbal    nouns 


frequent  in  /c-compounds)  side  by 
side  with  the  preterite  tdrthumar 
'we  attained,  we  reached  ',  in  ZCP, 
V,  180  (tdncamar  ...  du  t[h]drachtain 
in  Tdilcinn,  q.  1  ;  is  tdrlhamar  in 
Tdilgenn,  q.  10).  Cf.  also  the  use 
of  a  fut.  tair  to  correspond  to  a 
past  tairnig  exemplified  at  the  end 
of  the  tair  entry  supra. 
1°  intransitive  and  trans,  meanings 
such  as  :  '  arrive,  be  present '  ; 
'  attain,  catch,  obtain  '.  3d  sg.  fut. 
intransitive  t&ir  (  :  Idn)  XXXIV  3, 
(  :gdir)  8,  (  :gdir)  9,  (  \dimbdigh)  11, 
'who  will  be  present'.  3d  sg.  fut. 
transitive  tair  an  aimseir  dia  n-eis 
XLVII  54  'who  will  attain  (i.  e. 
'  live  to  ')  the  period  after  theirs  ', 
lair  a  maithe  do  m[h]arb[h]adh  XLIX 
40  '  he  will  succeed  in  (lit.  '  he  will 
obtain  ')  slaying  their  nobles  '.  3d  sg. 
pres.  subj.  transitive  gonachum- 
-t[h)dir  trom-fhalaidh  XVI  78  'in 
order  that  great  enmity  come  not 
on  me ',  nachad-tdir  has  note  on 
XXXIII  lOd  'may  death  not 
come  on  thee  ',  go  ttdir  trocaire  gach 
neach  XXIII  220  'may  everyone 
obtain  mercy  '.  3d  pl.  secondary 
fut.  transitive  in  fiialh  go  tldir- 
sidis  V  27  '  that  they  would  catch 
the  spectre  '.  preterite  transitive 
—  1st  sg.  tdrras  a  Idimh  V  29  '  I  sei- 
zed its  hand  ',  farms  in  chorr  ar 
bhrdghaid  VII  27  'I  caught  the 
crane  by  the  neck  ',  6  thdrrus-[s]a 
b[h]armbdoghalXXU  82  (MS)  '  since 
I  have  got  an  opportunity  of  injur- 
ing you  '  —  3d  sg.  nir  t[h]drraidh 
in  talamh  te  V  13  'did  not  come 
upon  the  warm  earth  '.  in  neart 
ceadna  nir  t\h\dirrigh  (  -.fjailigh) 
XXII  12  'never  attained  the  same 
degree  of  strength  ',  tdrraidh  Sgordn 
in  sgiethsain  XVI  31  'Sgordn  ob- 
tained that  shield  '  (similar  uses 
XVI  39,  40,  XX  9,  11,  48,  88,  91, 
XLVII  27),  tdrraidh  a  sgriob[h\adh 
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XXXVI  47  '  who  has  lived  to  write 
about  them',  (lit.  'who  has  rea- 
ched writing  about  them '),  tdr- 
raidh  creideamh  in  Tdilghinn 
XXXVIII  30  'he  obtained  the 
Tailgeann's  faith  ',  tdrraidh  in  chath- 
irghail  XXXIX  60  'who  reached 
the  battle-conflict,  who  was  present 
at  the  battle-conflict '  —  1st  pi. 
a  cceannus  do  thdrramar  (  :  Idn-chal- 
ma)  XXXV  82  'we  obtained  head- 
ship over  them '.  preterite  in- 
transitive —  3d  sg.  san  aimsir  [a] 
[d]tdrraidh  fein  XVI  3,  san  aimsir 
a  ttdrraidh  fein  XXIII  204,  'in  the 
period  to  which  he  attained  '  (i.  e. 
'  in  the  time  in  which  he  lived ') 
—  1  st  pi.  tdrramar  XLVII  28  'we 
arrived '. 

2°  idiomatic  use,  normally  comple- 
ted by  the  preposition  ar  (older  for), 
to  mean  '  punish,  avenge  '  :  pres. 
subj.  passive  ndr  thdrrustar  ar  mac 
Finn  a  ndenim  do  dheraibh  XX  111 
'  may  my  tears  not  be  visited  on 
the  son  of  Fionn '.  pret.  passive 
tren  larrus  air  on  rioghain  XIV  32 
'  he  was  sternly  punished  by  the 
queen '.  future  passive  ar  reabh- 
radh  na  nGall...  tdrrustair  XL IX  26 
'the  activity  (?)  of  the  foreigners 
will  be  punished '.  [Cf.  Boi  iarum 
Fevadhach  og  dilgend  na  n-dithech  ... 
7  ag  tdrochtain  f or ro  an  gnima  do- 
ronsat  .i.  saerchlanna  Erenn  do 
mharbad,  RIA  MS  Bk.  of  Fermoy, 
p.    37,   1.    22.] 

taire  :    gan    i.    (cheville)    XXIV    22 
'  without  reproach  '. 

taireis  across  see  under  tar. 

tairgim  /  offer  see  its  3d  sg.   prete- 
rite targaidh. 

tairm.  1°  noise  (nom  sg.)  XXIII  10, 
(ace.  after  re)  XIV  25.  2°  fame 
(nom.  sg.)  XX  12  and  50,  and 
probably  XVII  40.  [For  both  mean- 
ings see  Measgra  I  and  Dioghluim. 
In    Early    Modern    Irish    tairm   is 


fern.,  with  tairme  as  its  gen.  sg.  — 
see  IGT,  II,  §  14.] 

tairnig  has  come  to  an  end  see  under 
tair. 

tairpt[h]each  XXIII  199  'fierce' 
(a  frequent  meaning)  ;  tairpt[h]- 
eannta  (in  go  trie  tairpteannta 
XVIII  11)  'hastily'.  [Cf.  tairpech, 
dondechuid  'cum  festinanter...  cur- 
reret ',  Hogan,  Lat.  Lives,  p.  53, 
1.  11  :  the  meanings  swift  and  fierce 
are  easily  connected  in  Irish  —  see 
supra  mear   4.] 

tairsidis,  see  under  tair  '  will  attain  '. 

taithleach  :  rit-sa  ni  dhingen  t.  note 
to  XXII  61d  '  I  shall  not  make 
peace  with  thee '  ;  ar  I.  note  to 
XIV  13d  '  offering  satisfaction,  see- 
king peace'  (cf.  air  thaithlech  da 
tti  bidhbha.  bi  go  maithmhech  muin- 
terdha,  translated  "  ad  tuam  sup- 
plicationem"  by  O'Flanagan,  Trans, 
of  the  Gael.  Soc.  of  Dublin,  p.  26, 
1.  143  of  T.  mac  Daire  Mhic 
Bhruaideadha's   Mor  atd...). 

talchair  (nom.  sg.  sic  referring  to  a 
hero)  XXIII  75,  talchar  (com[h]rac 
talchar  tren)  LXII  53,  tolchar  (re- 
ferring to  a  hero)  note  to  LI  5c: 
'stubborn,  unyielding'. 

1  tallann  :  tallonn  oir  LXVIII  5  'a 
talent  of  gold '. 

2  tallann  :  cuiris  tallann  chdor-chor- 
cra  (so  read),  ann  gach  aird  don 
b  fir  ugh  bhiiadhach  XVIII  16  'she 
put  fireball-red  kindling-stuff  (?) 
in  every  quarter  of  the  victorious 
mansion ',  thus  burning  it .  [Cf. 
"  4  tallann"  in  the  RIA  Contrib., 
which  the  examples  prove  to  have 
something  to  do  with  fire.  From 
this  word  doubtless  comes  the 
modern  Donegal  use  of  tallann  to 
indicate  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
a  surge  of  anger.] 

tam[h]  (dat.  sg.)  (  :go  hdghldn)  XIII 
41  'a  swoon  '  (sense  established  by 
context), 
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tanguis  2d  sg.  pret.  :  see  under  1    ti- 

gim  /  come. 
anuisdeacht  LX1I  102a  tanist's 
rights  [over  the  Fiona]  ;  tanuist- 
eacht  a  n-6ir  s  a  ccon  ibidem 
162c  tanist's  rights  in  regard  to 
their  gold  and  hounds. 

taobh  '  side  '  :  for  d'dontaoibh  see  un- 
der aon. 

taobhaim  :  go  ro  thdobh  ris  note  to 
XX    13c    '  and   he   trusted    him  '. 

taoisge  see  taosga. 

taom  ('a  fit,  paroxysm',  perhaps 
originally  'a  jet,  gush  '  -  see  II I A 
Contrib.)  may  be  used  as  a  mere 
grammatical  peg  to  which  an  adjec- 
tive (or  the  genitive  of  a  substantive) 
containing  the  real  meaning  may  be 
attached,  as  in  mor  ttaom  ndeacrach 
XXVI  1  'many  hardships'  (cf. 
other  examples,  Measgra  Mhichil  lTf 
Chleirigh,  p.  140,  n.  7b). 

taosga  '  sooner,  quicker  '  :  tacscca 
XVII  90 ;  variant  form  taoisccae 
(  :    Chaoilte)    IV    15. 

taoth  XXXIX  85  is  used  as  3d  sg. 
pret.  ind.  of  tuitim  'I  fall'.  [In 
O.  I.  toeth  was  the  3d  sg.  conjunct 
fut.  form  (cf.  the  regular  do-lhdo(\h] 
'he  will  fall  '  XLIX  24  =  O.  I.  do- 
toeth,  Mid.  \r.do-fdeth),  but  in  Tain 
2376  ddr  thoeth  has  preterite  mean- 
ing :  the  O.  I.  pret.  was  do-cer  (see 
supra  do-chear)  ;  the  .Modern 
pret.  is  do  thuit,  as  perhaps  in  XLIX 
23  (where  it  may  be  a  corruption 
of  a  future  form  :  see  note  sujirn 
p.  111).  aKo  tiiitis  XXXIX  82. 
apadh  '  activity,  prowess, quickness  ', 
used  as  obj.  of  the  verb,  in  do-righnc 
doll  Idn-tapadh  (praising  doll  for 
his  defence  of  his  retreating  com- 
rades) IV  tit;  doll  exercised  per- 
fect prowess'.  The  gen.  sg.  is 
used  as  an  adj.  in  an  da  d[h]eag[h]- 
laoch  d[h]eag[h]-thapaidh  IV  54 
'those  two  heroes  of  goodly  deed' 
(or  perhaps    'excellently  swift    he- 


roes ').  The  same  form,  preceded 
by  go,  is  used  adverbially  in  go 
deagh-thapaidh  XVIII  22  'right 
speedily'.  [Tapadh  in  spoken  Irish 
commonly  means  '  vigour ',  as  in 
Id  do  Uimh  gan  tupa  (referring  to 
a  dead  man)  O'L's  TBC,  190, 1.  22  ; 
ni'l  tapadh  or  hith  jdghtha  i  nDiar- 
muid  J.  Id  lath  na  gendmh  caillte  ar 
fad  aige,  Mac  Maolain,  Cora  Cainnte 
as  Tir  Chonaill,  292  ;  other  exam- 
ples Amhrain  Eoghain  R.  Ui  Shuil- 
Ieabhain,  ed.  Dinneen(1901),  p.  201  ; 
Danta  A.  Ui  Rathaille,  ed.  Dinneen 
and  O'Donoghue  (1911),  p.  10,  poem 
ii,  11.  49  and  59.  The  form  lapaidh 
is  frequent  in  spoken  Irish  meaning 
'  swift,  quick  '  ;  in  Munster, however, 
when  inflection  is  required  (as  for 
the  comparative),  tapamhla  seems 
to  be  the  form  used,  making  it 
seem  likely  that  tapaidh  in  origin 
is  not  an  adjective,  but  the  genitive 
sg.  of  a  substantive,  as  has  been 
suggested,  RIA  Contrib.  "  T-tnuth- 
aigid",  col.  71,  1.  86,  and  supra, 
notes  on  LXVII,  p.  167,  1.  15  of 
footnote.] 
tar  over,  across,  past.  1°  tar  ceann 
sec  under  ceann,  2°  tar  crois  see 
under  cros.  3°  set  phrasks  :  trith- 
il'h  is  tairrsiph  see  under  tre  :  faot 
no  thairis  see  under  fa.  4°  thaireis 
XXIII  95d  '  across  (the  sea) '  ;  tdinic 
thairis  LXIII  19  'who  have  come 
across  the  sea '  ;  cf.  supra  s.  v. 
2  seach.  where  it  might  have  been 
pointed  out  that  tairis  may  refer 
to  the  crossing  of  other  obstacles 
besides  the  sea  (e.  g.  of  the  Shan- 
non in  AC,  1229,  §  5,  co  ndechadar 
tharis  hi  Fid  Conmuicnc).  5°  thart, 
literally  'past  thee',  used  adver- 
bially to  mean  'by.  past'  (see  su- 
pra,  |>.  75,  I.  13  of  first  footnote); 
dul  thart  note  to  LX  10  'the  act 
of  passing  (down  the  dragon's  gul- 
let) ',  or  perhaps  '  the  act  of  passing 
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away  '  (i.  e.,  'dying'?)  — cf.  the 
almost  synonymous  seachad  (lite- 
rally '  past  thee  ')  used  to  express 
death  in  do  chaithfeadh  dul  seachad 
(6  Bruadair,  III,  p.  18,  poem  vi, 
q.  12)  translated  by  Fr.  MacErlean 
"  who  would  surely  have  passed 
away"  (i.  e.  'died'),  and  cf.  the 
similar  use  of  seacha  (literally  '  past 
him ')  in  rachaig  seacha  Seoirse 
'  George  will  pass  away  ',  1.  34  of 
Ar  mbeith  sealad  domhsa  by  Ain- 
drias  Mac  Cruitin,  Ir.  Monthly, 
Dec.  1924  (Cf.  also  ris  an  uile  dho- 
chas  sl'iinte  do  dhul  tairis  'quoad 
onmis  meliorationis  spes  euanes- 
cat ',  Stapleton,  Catechismus,  p.  134, 
§3). 

targaidh  XVII  76  he  offered.  [Explai- 
ned by  Dr.  Bergin,  Eriu,  XI,  139- 
140,  as  preterite  from  to-ro-ad-guid, 
the  modern  present  tairgim  '  I  of- 
fer'  being  analogical.] 

tarlaig  :  da  Itarlaic  fuil  V  15  'whose 
blood  it  (i.e.  the  spear)  shed  '  (cf. 
Atk.  3200  dera  fola...  tarlaic  Petar 
'Peter  shed  tears  of  blood').  [In 
O.  I.  tarlaic  was  used  as  3d  sg. 
prototonic  perfect  preterite  going 
with  the  verbal  noun  teilciud  '  hur- 
ling, shedding,  etc.  '  Cf.  Modern 
Ir.  teilgim   '  I  hurl.  ']. 

tarr  '  belly,  lower  part '  :  in  teghsin 
fo  t[h]arr  Cheise  XXXV  124  'that 
house  at  the  foot  of  Ceis  '(cf. codlais 
fa  tharr  chroinn,  TBG  9000).  [Both 
instances  indicate  masc.  o-stem  de- 
clension as  in  IGT,  II,  §  96.  It 
could  also  in  Early  Modern  Irish 
be  declined  as    a    fern,    o-stem  - 

a.  §  39.] 

tarrai&h,  etc.,  see  under  tair  'will 
attain  '. 

tasg  XXIV  55  'fame'  ;  fa  thdsg  na 
fFian...  trialluis  in  Dearg  LXIII 
3  '  The  Red  Man  came  by  reason 
of  the  fame  of  the  Fiana  '  (Cf .  each 
go  tulaigh  dTe  fa  a  thairm,   LCAB, 


I,  47,  '  everyone  came  to  Te's  Hill 
by  reason  of  his  fame  ').  [Masc.  o- 
stem  in  Early  Modern   Irish,   IGT, 

II,  §  96.] 

tathamh  II  14  sleep.  [Masc.  o-stem 
IGT,  II,  §  11,  p.  55,  1.  5.] 

te  warm  see  caoilte. 

teach,  teagh,  '  a  house  ',  originally 
neuter,  later  masc,  may  take  a 
fem.  adj.  in  the  dat.  sg.  (cf.  IGT, 
II,  §§  31,  164),  as  in:  a  ttigh 
mhiadhuigh  Mhananndn  VIII  7  ;  sa 
tigh  mhoir  XXII  36  ;  a  ttigh  mhoir 
na  hAlmhaine  XL  1 1  76;  i  ttigh 
mhoir  airdrigh  Eirionn  LXVI  51. 
For  teagh  coitchionn  '  a  privy  '  see 
coidcheann. 

teachaid  see  under  1  tigim  /  come. 

teacht  (v.n.  sometimes  corresponding 
in  meaning  to  tigim  '  I  come  '  and 
sometimes  to  teighim  'I  go  ')  :  see 
teacht  ris  and  teacht  thairis  under 
1    tigim. 

teachtach  :   ace.   sg.   fem.   talm[h]ain 
teachtaigh  (  :  Eachtair)  XX  39  (MS) 
'  the  well-furnished  ( ?)  earth  '.  [Per- 
haps from  "3  techt  '  possession(s)  " 
of  RIA  Contrib.] 

teachtaim  /  possess  :  meaning  doubt- 
ful in  cruibh  uaine  ndr  theachtsad 
bdigh  LVI  5  (of  a  dog's  paws). 

teagaid,  etc.,  see  1  tigim  /  come 
and  2  tigim  I  give. 

teagasg  '  instruction,  advice  ',  is  of- 
ten used  of  an  onlooker  indicating 
a  move  to  a  player  of  fidhchell,  as 
in  LXIX  9  teagusc  direach  Diar- 
mada.  [Cf.  St.  fr.  K.,  no.  28,  1.  25, 
ag  teagasg  ar  Mhurchadh  ;  Macgn. 
Finn,  RC,  V,  200,  §  14,  tecoisgid- 
sim   lais.] 

teagh  see  teach  a  house. 

teagraim  '  I  gather,  assemble  '  :  pre- 
terite passive  teagradh  XXIII  153; 
pret.  act.  1  sg.  do  theagras  XXXV 
96. 

teanchair  subj.  of  sentence  XXXVI 
32,  object  ib.  31,  a  tongs. 
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teann  adj.  '  firm  '  etc.,  hence  go  leann 
XLIV  8  'unequivocally,  in  a  deci- 
sive manner'.  In  tcinn-dcithnius 
Will  9  it  intensifies  the  meaning 
of  deithneus.  teann  slbst.  a 
tteann  LIX  39  'in  a  dangerous  si- 
tuation. '  In  XXIV  9b  ag  do  I  re 
teann  refers  to  the  action  of  Fionn's 
hounds  after  they  had  been  loosed 
for  the  chase,  meaning  perhaps 
'  going  into  danger  '.  [This  phrase 
is  more  common  with  the  synony- 
mous toeht  (teacht)  for  dot.  Thus 
Aodh  Ruadh  6  Domhnaill  does 
not  envy  the  lazy  nobles  who  '  avoid 
trouble  and  facing  danger  ( ?)  and 
praiseworthy  sharing  of  Ireland's 
sorrow  '  (gan  anbhuain,  gan  tocht 
re  teann.  gan  daghbhuain  re  hole 
nEireann)  RIA  MS.  A.  v.  2,  48a, 
q.  30  of  Ni  comhthrom.  In  the  next 
two  examples  the  phrase  more  defi- 
nitely indicates  death  or  destruc- 
tion. —  1°  Poetry  is  injured  by  Cii 
Chonnacht  6  Dalaigh's  death  — 
teacht  re  a  theann  is  doiligh  dhi 
( '  that  he  should  have  met  his  end 
[literally  'his  danger'?]  is  sad  for 
her')  RIA  MS,  23  N  11,  39,  q.  15 
of  Cia  feasda  is  urradh.  2°  The  fate 
the  nobles  of  Ireland  had  brought 
on  themselves  by  their  wickedness 
is  referred  to  as  tocht  le  teann,  in  q. 
16  of  Anocht  as  uaigneach  Eire,  as 
published  by  Fr.  Walsh,  Cath. 
Bulletin.  Oct.  1928,  p.  1076,  trans- 
lated by  Fr.  Walsh  "come  upon  a 
crisis"  (cf.  tocht  re  a  dtenn  in  the 
same  quatrain,  in  a  similar  context, 
as  it  appears  as  q.  11  of  Frioth  in 
uain-si  ar  Inis  Fail,  O'Grady,  Cat., 
I,  p.  467,  1.  12).  The  gen.  sg.  of 
teann  appears  in  ar  ti  thinn  no 
theagmhdla,    IGT,   ex.    1482.] 

teannaim  'I  press':  1°  transitive 
in  do  teandsat  orm  mi  taclmir  II  12 
'  they  forced  battles  on  me '  ;  ro 
thmnnsam    an     iomarbhaidh    II  26 


'we  intensified  the  contention'; 
2°  intransitive  in  ag  teannadh[i]sa 
[g]com[h]dhdl  XXIII  147  'pressing 
on  to  the  encounter'. 

teannta  re  muir  (cheville  ?)  XLVIII 
29  '  a  hard  pressing  by  the  sea ' 
(from  the  substantive  teannta  'a 
strait,  difficulty  '),  or  '  pressed 
against  the  sea  '  (participle  of  tean- 
naim). 

tearnoim  '  I  escape  '  :  preterite  —  3d 
sg.  ni  t[h]erno  VI  12,  3d  pi.  nfr 
t[h]ernotar  IV  62.  [Cf.  acht  ge  tearno 
(:eanlo)  'though  he  came  safe', 
Dan  De,  n,  19  ;  tearnd  (  :an  t-e'anld) 
'  has   departed ',   Aith.   xlvii,   9.] 

teidhis  grew  ivarm   see   2  teighim. 

teibtheach  '  apt  to  refuse,  apt  to 
refrain  from  '  (adj.  based  on  teibim 
I  refuse,  refrain  from  ')  :  ri  ar 
tachar  ndr  theipleach  XXIII  21  'a 
king  who  was  not  apt  to  refuse 
battle'.  Cf.  supra  obthach. 

teidhm  disease',  etc.,  in  XXIV  3 
(ba  leann  ar  tteid[h]m  a  ccionn  chnoc) 
seems  to  have  a  meaning  similar 
to  that  of  feidhm  'effort  '  (cf.  Tain 
3050  bud  tairpech  in  teidm  referring 
to  the  same  circumstances  as  are 
referred  to  by  bud  fortren  in  jeidm 
in   3047). 

1  teighim  'I  go  '.  The  1st  pi.  pret. 
do-cuadhmar  XLVIII  30  is  probably 
a  mere  spelling  variant  of  the  re- 
gular Karly  Modern  do-clniamar 
(with  dh  introduced  from  forms 
such  as  1st  sg.  do-chuadhus  LVI  2). 
The  idiom  ni  d[h)eachaidh  Bran  ar 
choin  riemh  XVII  30  'Bran  never 
mated  with  a  hound'  is  found  also 
Meyer.     Triads,     no     236     —     Mil 

Lcittreach  Dalldin i.  ech  usci  roboi 

isind  loch  i  tdeb  na  cillr.  is  he  do- 
chuaid  ar  ingin  in  tshacairt  co  ndcr- 
gene  in  mil  fric.  Dam  Dili...  asind 
loch  cilna  tainic  a  alhair,  co  ndechaid 
for  boin  do  buaibh  in  brugad  roboi  i 
faill  na  cille  co  ndeirgenai  in  dam  de 
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(variant  co  nderrna  an  dam  jria). 
See  also  the  verbal  noun  dul. 

2  teighim  '  I  grow  warm  '  :  3d  sg. 
pret.   teidhis  XXXVI  34. 

teilgim  :  see  the  preterite  tarlaig 
shed. 

teimdis  V  20  probably  for  no  theinndis 
'  they  used  to  split '  (see  note  supra 
p.  16).  [teinm  laodha,  a  method 
of  divination  used  by  Fionn,  referred 
to  supra  p.  lvii,  1.  31,  has  been 
brilliantly  explained  by  Professor 
O'Rahilly,  Early  Ir.  Hist,  and 
Myth.,  pp.  338-9,  as  'the  chewing 
(or  breaking  open)  of  the  pith '  — 
from  teinm  '  splitting,  etc.  '  and 
laodha  gen.  of  laodh  'pith'.  It 
would  thus  seem  to  indicate  the 
same  way  of  divination  as  Fionn's 
chewing  of  his  thumb  to  the  mar- 
row, referred  to  supra  s.v.  smaois.] 

teinnteach  '  lightning,  etc. '  :  used 
peculiarly  in  a  fiacla  ar  theinntigh 
go  ngrdin  XXIV  45  "  its  teeth  shed- 
ding horrid  lightning". 

teinntidhe  'fiery':  spelt  teinntighe 
XXIV  59,  tinntighe  LXIV  31d  (see 
note   supra   p.    152). 

teiptheach.  see  teibtheach. 

teora  'three',  originally  used  with 
fern,  nouns  only,  but  later  also 
with  nouns  of  other  gender,  as  in 
teora  trdlh  'three  days  '  XXXI  1. 
[Cf.  teora  thrdth,  Dioghluim,  xxx 
19,  for  the  commoner  tri  thrdth, 
xi  16,  lxxxvi  25,  and  tri  trdtha 
xvi  3.  In  the  Duanaire  instance 
trdth  may  be  gen.  pi.  after  teora 
treated  as  a  masc.  subst.  :  see  RIA 
Contrib.  "to-tu",  col.  304,  1.  43.] 

thios  '  down  '  :  used  idiomatically  in 
bdidhtear  in  tene  boi  tshis  xni  37 
'  the  fire  that  was  set  was  quen- 
ched '.  [Cf.  spoken  Irish  cuir  sios 
an  teine  'set  the  fire'.] 

tiacht  coming  see  under  1  tigim. 

1  tigim  '  I  come '.  The  following 
forms  and  usages  are  noteworthy. 


Pres.  ind.  3d  sg.  tigidh  note  to 
LXIII  30c  (for  regular  tig  of  LX I II 
40),  3d  pi.  teachaid  LXII  6  (for 
regular  teagaid  XL II  8),  1st  pi. 
teachmaoid-ne  LXII  54  (for  regular 
teagmaid  XLI  15).  Pret.  2nd  sg. 
tdnguis  XIII  35a  note,  LIX  18, 
and  XXIV  48c  note,  (Mid.  Ir. 
tdnac,  Early  Mod.  often  tdnaguis 
as  in  q.  21  of  Ceannaigh  duain  t'a- 
thar,  Sc.  Gael.  Studies,  IV,  64). 
Verbal  noun  ar  ttiacht  (for  regu- 
lar ar  ttoidheacht)  note  to  LXII  4a. 
tigim  do  :  teagmaid  da  cheile 
LXII  133  apparently  means  'we 
meet '.  tig  do,  tig  de,  tig  le, 
'is  able  '  etc.  (see  note  to  LI II 
14d).  teacht  ris  XLVII  31  'to 
oppose  it',  tigim  tar  'I  treat  of 
as  in  :  6  taoi  'teacht  thairis  LXII 
164  '  since  you  are  referring  to  it ', 
sgel  is  mo  tdinic  thairis  LXII  137 
'  the  greatest  tale  that  has  been 
told  concerning  him '  (for  tdinic 
thairis  in  another  meaning  see  su- 
pra tar  4). 
2  tigim  used  in  the  pres.  ind.  with 
the  meaning  of  do-bheirim  '  I  give  '  : 
teagaid  note  to  XVII  51a  'they 
give';  teagor  notes  to  XVII  64a 
('are  given'),  XVIII  3a  ('is  gi- 
ven ')  ;  teagor dho-san...  riiaigXY  16a 
'  he  is  pursued  '  (literally  '  pursuing 
is  given  to  him  ')  (cf.  do  t[h]abairt 
ruaca  dhoib,  Annals  of  L.Ce,  I, 
p.  216,  1.  19)  ;  teagmaoid  ucht  ar 
note  to  XXXVI  27a  (and  Corrigen- 
dum thereto  infra)  'we  approach' 
(literally  'we  set  bosom  on').  [For 
other  examples  see  Meyer  ZCP, 
XII,  426;  DG2,  poem  50,  1.  6. 
an  croidhe-se  thig  an  grddh  ;  and 
compare  Ir.  Texts  (Grosjean,  Fra- 
ser,  and  O'Keeffe),  II,  p.  28,  poem 
vi,  p.  24,  gleo  don  Muimnech... 
tecor  with  tucais  gleo,  ib.,  q.  26. 
Thurneysen,  ZCP,  XIV,  421,  sus- 
pects  that   the   variation   between 
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tuic  and  tuc  in  the  perfective  stem 
meaning  '  give '  gave  rise  to  con- 
fusion of  the  aspirated  forms  thic 
and  thuic  at  a  time  when  thic  and 
thuic  were  pronounced  nearly  the 
same  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
contexts  where  a  past  thuic  could 
be  confused  with  a  present  thic, 
and  moreover  tuic-iorms  with  the 
meaning  '  bring '  or  '  give  '  seem 
to  have  been  rare,  if  not  non-exis- 
tent, about  1200  A.  D.  when  slender 
th  and  broad  th  were  beginning  to 
fall  together  in  a  very  similar  h- 
sound.] 

tim  XXIV  35,  LXII  4,  LXIII  23, 
40,  58  weak,  feeble,  time  LXIII  44 
weakness,  feebleness. 

timcheall  'a  circuit',  etc.:  /  dtim- 
chioll  is  often  synonymous  with 
um  'around',  hence  'na  timc\h]ioll 
LXIII  34  is  used  for  uimpe  '  concer- 
ning it  [fern.]  '  and  id  timc[h]ioll 
LXIII  25  for  umat    'with  you'. 

?  tincim  de  '  I  reward  with '  :  do  tin- 
ceadh  Cilhruaidh  ce'dach.  d'or  is  d'air- 
giod  is  d'edach  II  24. 

tinnsgeadal  '  undertaking  '  :  gen.  sg. 
in   tinnsceatail   IV  28c  note. 

tinntighe    see   teinntidhe. 

tionchosg  '  instruction,  teaching  '  :  ar 
thionchosc  a  dhalla  XXXV  24  '  at 
his    fosterson's    instigation '. 

ti[o|nnabhradh  slumber':  gan  tin- 
nabhradh  {  :  armg[h]lan)  III  14. 

tios  see  thios. 

tlacht.  1°  'clothing':  this  may  be 
the  meaning  in  LXIII  42.  2" 
'beauty',  as  in  gan  tlacht  (of  a 
horrid   monster)    XXIV   54. 

tocht  '  silence'  :  ndr  tlocht  XXIV  1.; 
'(we)  in  silence*,  tochtaid  LXIII 
fil  'they  keep  silent  '  :  umar  thoch- 
tadar  XI.II  <S9  'around  which  were 
silent  '. 

togbhaim  /  raise  see  under  "  ?  toi- 
ghebhaidh." 

toghan      a    pine-marten':    VII    18 


(dual),  XV  6  (mis-spelt  togdn),  7 
(gen.  sg.  in  toghdin,  making  ogla- 
chas  rime  with  6  m[h]ochtrdth),  9  ; 
aliter  tothdn  LXVIII  8  (pi.  tothain), 
toghm[h\ann  XV  7  ('mo[n\  ttogh- 
mann,  riming  with  gcomhlann,  mis- 
spelt gcomhlainn),  8  (in  toghmann, 
making  oglachas  rime  with  Bodh- 
muinn,  mis-spelt  Bodhmainn)  :  in 
XV  9  in  toghan  (riming  with  condch) 
is  referred  to  as  '  the  tree-hound  of 
the  wood'  —  gen.  sg.  crann-chon  na 
coille.  [For  the  form  tothdn  cf. 
brute  agus  tuirc  agus  tothain,  Tor. 
Gru.  Griansh.,  ed.  Miss  C.  O'Rahilly, 
p.  2,  1.  13.  With  the  variation 
toghm[h]ann,  toghan,  cf.  the  LL 
reading  togmaill  (gen.  sg.),  Tain, 
369,  with  the  Stowe  MS's  reading 
togdin.  Regarding  the  meaning,  cf. 
crann-chu  na  coille  of  the  Duanaire 
with  the  similar  phrase  madradh 
crainn  stated  by  S.  Laoide  in  his 
Fian-Laoithe  to  be  a  modern  Mini- 
ster name  for  the  "  marten"  (S. 
Laoide's  statement  is  borne  out  by 
the  entry'*  Madera-cruine,  Martin" 
in  the  Index  to  Zoologia  (1739), 
by  the  Wexford-born  J.  Keogh. 
who  practised  as  a  doctor  in  Cork 
and  whose  bird,  animal,  and  plant 
names  seem  to  be  based  on  spoken 
usage).  The  context  in  each  in- 
stance in  the  Duanaire  proves  the 
toghan  to  be  a  tree-animal.  The 
pine-marten  and  squirrel  are  the  only 
Irish  tree-animals,  and  the  squirrel 
is  too  small  to  be  called  '  tree- 
hound  '  ;  nor  would  the  squirrel  be 
attracted,  like  the  toghan  in  poem 
\V.  by  the  smell  of  meat;  nor 
would  a  squirrel's  skin  he  large 
enough  to  wrap  about  the  infant 
Fionn,  as  the  toghdn'%  is  in  the  same 
poem.TBC  togmall,\.  815, and  togdn. 
1.  818,  refer  to  a  single  animal  which 
was  resting  as  a  pet  on  Medb's 
shoulder.      It    is    well    known    that 
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pine-martens  are  tameable:  cf.,e.g., 
Millais,  The  Mammals  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  II,  p.  88.  The 
translation  '  polecat '  suggested  in 
Pt.  I  of  the  Duanaire  (p.  133)  is 
not  acceptable,  as  the  polecat  is  not 
an  Irish  animal  (Moffat  does  not 
include  it  in  his  complete  list  of 
The  Mammals  of  Ireland,  Proc. 
of  the  R.I.A.,  44  B  6,1938).  Thur- 
neysen,  ZCP,  XIX,  127,  has  also 
(independently)  identified  the  tog- 
mall  with  the  'marten'.]  For  a 
note  on  the  squirrel  see  above  iara. 

toghaois  '  deceit '  :  meaning  doubtful 
in  tria  t[h]oghaois  XIII  13  transla- 
ted "  right     cunningly". 

?  toghdha  :  ga  ttoghdha  XXXVI  30. 
[The  translation  "beseeching  them", 
based  on  a  doubtful  etymology 
(to  +  guide),  hardly  suits  the  con- 
text.] 

toghm[h]ann  pine-marten  see  toghan. 

?  toighebhaidh.  :  this  corrupt  future 
form  is  discussed  supra  note  to 
XXXIV    7b. 

toimhsis  LIX  34  (mis-spelt  toimsios 
LXI   20)    '(he)    measured'. 

toir  see  tair  may  come. 

toir  (fern.  —  gen.  sg.  toire,  tora,  IGT, 
II,  §  42)  'help,  rescue',  'helpers, 
rescuers  '  :  is  he  'na  donor  on  tdir 
XX  66  '  and  he  alone  from  among 
the  defenders '. 

toirbheartach  :  go  t.  XXXV  119 
(of  cutting  off  a  head)  '  effectively.  ' 
[See    tairbertach  in  RIA  Contrib.] 

[toirnim    see    turnaim.j 

toisg  'errand,  purpose  of  a  journey'  : 
sloinn  duinn  do  thoisg  san  mbruidh- 
in  XXIII  21  ;  as  i  mo  thoisg  dm 
thigh  LXI  188.  In  6  thoisg  na  ffear- 
sin  ar  ttos  LXI II  67  the  meaning 
is    doubtful. 

tolaibh  smacht  (cheville)  note  to 
XI  lie,  literally  'with  floods  of 
disciplinings '. 

tolchar  stubborn  see  under  talchair. 


tonn  '  a  wave  '.  1°  In  XX  58  jo  thuinn 
can  hardly  mean  '  beneath  the  wa- 
ve ',  and  the  translator  has  taken 
it  with  probability  to  be  an  idiom 
meaning  '  secretly  '  (perhaps  from 
tonn  '  skin,  surface  ').  2°  With  the 
metaphor  comhrac  da  thuinn  b[h]rd- 
tha  (nom  dual  for  gen.  dual)  in 
XXII  10  'a  battle  between  two 
waves  of  doom  '  (i.  e.  '  two  heroes  ') 
may  be  compared  the  description 
of  Goll  as  in  tonn  bdis  6s  borb- 
buidnib  AS  5930.  3°  In  XXXII 
10  the  meaning  '  has  stirred  my 
heart '  is  expressed  by  do  thogoibh 
tonna  mo  chinn,  literally  '  has  raised 
the  waves  (or  perhaps  '  surfaces ') 
of   my   head  '. 

1  torainn  (dat.  sg.)  'noise',  in  'na 
thren-torainn  XVIII  25  meaning 
probably  'with  a  mighty  crash'. 
[Cf.  ni  torainn  trean  acht  loirneach 
(Danfhocail,  no.  269,  1.  2  —  late- 
nth,  or  18th,  century)  'thunder 
is  the  only  noise  '.  Torann  '  noise  ' 
is  masculine  in  spoken  Irish.]  to- 
ra[i]nn-chleas     (literally   perhaps, 

'  thunder-feat ',  a  battle-feat  of  Cii 
Chulainn  and  other  heroes  (see 
Tain)  is  used  loosely  XXXIX  55 
to  mean  '  battle-deeds,  battle-dis- 
play '. 

2  torann  nom.  sg.  (referred  to  by  a 
fern,  pronoun)  note  to  LXIII  21c, 
obj.  of  the  verb  XXIII  149  ;  tui- 
reann  obj.  of  the  verb  LXII  134  ; 
torainn  dat.  sg.  LXII  152,  LXVIII 
23,  notes  to  XXXV  39a,  80a  ; 
'a  fray,  an  onset'.  [Dr.  O'Rahilh. 
Gael.  Jnl.,  XIX,  169,  gives  further 
examples  of  turainn,  torainn,  and  a 
variant  turaic,  in  the  meaning  '  a 
rush '.  His  proposed  connection 
with  tuirnnim,  toirnim,  may  not, 
however,  be  sound  :  the  old  v.  n. 
of  that  verb  is  tairinnud,  tairniud 
(Lewis-Pedersen,  384,  §  594,  Ped. 
II,    526,   §    733).] 
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torc[h]ar  sealga  XII  8  good  fortune 
of  the  chase,  hunting-spoils.  [Cf. 
Annals  of  the  F.  M.,  I,  p.  90,  Anno 
Mundi  5160,  As  a  fflaith  Conuire  do 
chuireadh  an  inhuir  torchar  gach 
bliadhna  fa  thtt  i  nlnbhcir  Colpa  do 
slwnnradh  ;  TD,  poem  I,  q.  53, 
cleith  tuinne  'na  torchoraibh  "  the 
wave  concealed  beneath  the  washed- 
up  treasure".  But  torchar  (variant 
turchur)  is  not  always  connected 
with  wealth  washed  up  by  the  sea  ; 
sometimes  it  merely  means  '  advan- 
tage, profit ',  as  in  Dioghluim  poem 
50,  q.  2,  where  a  man  desirous  of 
death  says  to  the  blind  world  do 
budh  turchar  dhamh,  a  dhuill.  ur- 
char  do  chur  lem  choluinn  ;  and  in 
AS  6611  the  byform  turchairthe 
is  applied  as  here  to  the  spoils  of 
a  successful  hunt :  turchairthe  sel- 
ga...  J.  dam  cacha  deissi  d'Fhiannaib 
Eirenn  7  tri  duim  d'Fhind.]  Cf. 
infra  turcharthach  fortunate. 

torchradh  '  was  felled,  laid  low,  slain  ' 
(a  transitive  use  of  the  O.I.  proto- 
tonic  passive  perfect  of  do-tuit 
'  falls  '  :  cf.  supra  -cear)  instanced 
in  no  gur  torchradh  an  Dearg 
LXIII  62.  [Other  instances  are  : 
cuirp  na  marbh  torchaireadh  i  rinn 
iorghaile,  TBG2  5743  ;  ar  torchradh 
do  laochuibh  calmu  It  Miadhbha, 
in  the  poem  beginning  Thugas  an- 
socht  do  chrich  na  Sorcha,  RIA  MS, 
I.  v.  1,  section  "  I"  (stray  leaf)  ; 
mar  torchradh  a  mbldlh,  Gael.  Jul. 
XV,  10,  col.  2,  1.  7  ;  i  modh  gur 
torchradh  an  tore  allta  aingidhe  se 
linn,  0  Neachtain,  Stair  E.  Ul 
Chleire,  2389  ;  gur  claoidheadh  agus 
gur  torchradh...  i,  ib.  2402;  ler 
torchradh  naoi  n-ochtair,  E.  De 
Bhal,  in  P.  -Mac  Gearailt's  poems, 
ed.    6    Foghludha,   p.   5,   1.   29.] 

tort|h|ach  LIV  7  (of  a  hunt)  fruitful, 
successful.  [Cf.  AS,  1.  172,  /></  tuill- 
mech  loirlech  in  Isheulg  soin.] 


tothan  see  toghan  pine-marten. 

tra  XXXIX  88,  XLI  7,  XLII  25. 
A  connecting  particle  of  very  little 
meaning.  Keating  uses  it  (TBG)  to 
translate  Latin  quidem  'indeed' 
(902)  and  aulem  '  however  '  (2772). 

trasgraim  '  I  overthrow,  lay  low  '  : 
3d  sg.  pret.  do  t[h\rusgair  LXII  83. 

tracht  in  LIX  35  seems  to  mean 
breadth. 

trath  'a  time',  etc.,  often  means  'a 
day'  as  in  seachd  ttrath  dig  III  14 
(mistranslated  '  seventeen  day- 
thirds"),  teora  trdlh  XXXI  1,  coig 
t[h]rdtha  XLVII  50,  codladh  ttri 
ttrath  LXVI  21.  [Clear  examples 
of  truth  meaning  '  day  'are  :  SR 
1049  where  isin  tres  16  refers  to  the 
third  of  the  trib  trdthaib  mentioned 
in  1045  ;  and  AOD,  xlvii,  10  an 
treas  truth,  Dan  De  xxvi,  32  i 
gcionn  tri  dtrdth,  both  referring  to 
Christ's  resurrection.] 

tre  (aliter  tria)  '  through  '.  1°  trithibh 
is  tairrsiph  LII  2  'through  them 
and  over  them  '  (of  a  hero  wreaking 
havoc  in  battle).  [The  words  trith- 
ibh and  tairrsiph  are  doubtless 
Mid.  Ir.  forms  (tairsibh  is  also  Early 
Modern  :  see  McKenna,  Bardic 
Synt.  Tracts,  p.  7,  1.  28),  and  not 
necessarily  to  be  emended  to  tritha 
and  tarsa  as  is  suggested  in  the 
note  supra  p.  118  (the  vowel  of  is 
may  be  elided  even  when  no  vowel 
precedes  it).]  2°  tre  followed  by 
a  substantive  may  be  equivalent  to 
an  adverb  of  manner:  tria  bhaois... 
tria  t\h\oghaois  XIII  13  "in  sporti- 
veness...  right  cunningly"  ;  tre  ncimh 
XIV  21  '  bitterly  '  ;  tri  iomarbhdidh 
XX  71  '  in  a  contentious  manner'  ; 
tri  Idin-fheirg  XXIII  52  'very 
angrily';  tria  fhiribh  [recte  fhirel] 
XXXV  43  |and  note]  'truly'; 
tre  iiuthbhds  LIV  8  'in  horror-stri- 
cken   fashion '. 

treaJbh  (nom  sg.  riming  with  muinn- 
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tear)  XIII  41,  dat.  sg.  treibh 
(:go  maidin)  XIII  39,  'a  house, 
a  dwelling  '.  [Cormac  dithreb  A.  beith 
cen  treib  n-ann  ;  Wi.,  p.  129,  1.  8, 
Inn  i  so  do  treb-sa  ;  other  examples 
Measgra  II  and  Dioghluim.] 

1  trean  adj.  'strong,  brave',  as  in 
Fionn  in  treasa  threin  XL II  55 
'  Fionn  who   battled   bravely  '. 

2  trean  subst.  '  power,  strength ' 
XXIII  188,  LVII  35  (or  ttren  : 
breg)  ;  in  LVII  29  a  ttren  'their 
strength '  is  mis-spelt  a  ttrein  to 
give  apparent  rime  with  san  fFein, 
but  vowel  assonance  is  frequent 
instead  of  rime  in  this  poem.  In 
tren  Lochlann  XXIII  188  'power 
over  Lochlainn '  trean  governs  an 
objective  genitive.  [Cf.  Maunde- 
ville  §  131  an  tiger nus  7  an  tren  ; 
§  199  tren  7  nert.  Examples  from 
spoken  Donegal  Irish  of  this  sub- 
stantival use  of  trean  may  be  found 
in  Mac  Maolain's  Cora  Cainnte  as 
Tir    Chonaill,    p.    310.] 

treas  (masc.  u-stem)  '  a  battle  ',  '  batt- 
ling '  —  e.  g.  XXXIV  11,  XLII 
55  ;  but  in  XIII  3  it  means  a 
contest  (of  horses)  i.  e.  a  race.  [Cf. 
Wi.,  p.  128,  1.  15  oenuch  ocus  edi- 
tress a.] 

treidhe  (a  plural  with  no  singular, 
IGT,  II,  180)  :  gen.  pi.  treidheadh 
XXXIX  8  'of  good  qualities'. 
[Examples  in  Dioghluim  prove  that 
treidhe  may  also  mean  qualities 
that  are  not  good  (iv  4,  li  5),  or 
'  signs  '  (lxxxv  38)  or  '  appearan- 
ce '  (lxiv  21).] 

treine  XXIV  64,  75,  XXXV  36 
strength,  daring.  [Abstract  of  1 
trean.] 

treise  LII  6  'strength';  treisi  Ei- 
rionn  LXIII  63  'control  of  Ire- 
land' ;  a  ttreis[e]  thalm[h)an  XXIII 
221  '  in  command  of  the  earth '. 
[The  scribe's  form  treis  (cf.  supra 
p.   128,  1.  38)    is  disproved  by  the 


metre  :  it  is  used  in  the  spoken 
Irish  of  North  Connacht  (md  thu- 
gann  na  Franncaigh  treis  na  hEi- 
reann  leobh,  Mac  Aodhain  and 
6  Moghrain,  Tor.  Mhad.  na  Seacht 
gCos,  p.  5,  1.  6,  '  if  the  French 
defeat  Ireland  '  —  in  a  ball-game), 
and  of  Donegal  (examples  in  Mac 
Maolain's  Cora  Cainnte  as  Tir 
Chonaill).]  treiseacht  Eireann 
XXXV  11  'command  of  Ireland'. 
[Treise  and  treiseacht  are  abstracts 
of  1  trean  and  synonymous  with 
2  trean.] 

treoir  (fem.,  declined  like  feoil,  IGT 
II,  §  149).  1°  '  strength,  vigour  ',  as 
in  Cairioll  go  ttreoir  XXII  54,  ba 
teann  treoir  XLII  79.  [In  AS,  4563 
n.,  treoir  uisci  departs  from  a  hero 
along  with  tilth  and  lamach.  Cf. 
Eigse,  III,  167,  9,  mo  chalann  atd 
gan  treoir  (of  a  man  broken  by 
grief)  ;  Oss.  Ill,  (Caoidh  Oisin) 
248,  last  line,  d'fhuig  gan  bhrigh  gan 
treoir  mo  chorp  ;  RL\  MS,  23  N  12, 
p.  211  (=  no.  155  of  T.  6  Rathille's 
Burdiiin),  gur  imthigh  mo  neart 
tar  ais  chuim  mithreoire  '  till  my 
strength  receded  into  weakness'.] 
2°  The  same  word,  or  a  homophone, 
means  '  guidance '  (cf.  6  Dorah- 
nuill's  preface  to  the  1602  ed.  of 
the  Tiomna  Nuadh  ar  na  tarruing... 
a  nGaoidheilg  ...  tre  threoir  an  spio- 
rad  naoimh  ;  Maundeville,  §  136, 
le  treoir  na  reltainne),  and  '  gui- 
dance '  may  be  the  meaning  in  the 
instance  of  treoir  cited  supra  under 
foruis.  3°  See  note  to  I  27  for  a 
peculiar  (corrupt?)  use  of  treoir. 

treJrach  (from  treoir,  1°  'strength', 
2°  '  guidance  ')  :  (of  a  judgement 
at  law)  XLVII  29,  38,  'sound,  to 
be  followed  '  ( '  giving  guidance  '). 
The  meaning  of  gin  gur  threorach 
is  discussed  supra,  note  to  LXI  4. 
Rime  and  context  suggest  corrup- 
tion in  XLVII  12,  where  treoraigh 
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has  been  translated  as  gen.  sg.  of 
a     treorach    meaning    '  strong '. 

tri   see  teora   three. 

tria    see    tre. 

triallaim.  1°  intransitive  'I  go '  : 
3d  pi.  pres.  ind.  trlalloid  XXIII 
197,  LXVII  11  ;  3d  pi.  pret.  ro 
thriallsat  XXIV  42  ;  v.  n.  in  tuga- 
dar  a  ttrlall  '  they  made  their  way  ' 
LXVII  11.  [Cf.  trlalluid  na  hain- 
minnti  neimneacha  c[h]uigi,  Reg.  na 
Slainte,  ed.  6  Ceithearnaigh,  5716; 
ag  triall  chum  aifrinn,  6  Bruadair, 

III,  128,  poem  xx,  st.  5.]  2°  transi- 
tive '  I  aim  at  (doing),  I  set  about 
(doing),  I  attempt,  prepare  '  :  feir- 
g\h)nlomh  do  t\h]riall  "  man's  part 
she  aimed  at"  XI  11  ;  trlalloid  imm- 
theachl  '(they)  depart'  (literally 
'set  about  departing")  XXIII  189, 
trlulloit  mo  chosn<tm[h]  '  (they)  pre- 
pare to  defend  me'  L  6.  [Cf.  aid 
ic  trial  marbhiha  Abeil  'he  is  pre- 
paring to  kill  Abel '  SR  1960  ;  7  is 
do  chendaib  ro  thriall  Dalian  a  diiain 
do  denam  '  and  it  is  extempore  ( ?) 
Dalian  set  about  making  his  poem  ' 
LU  383  ;  eta  t[h]riallaid  nech  aisneis 
senchais  Ailig  eltaig  'though  one 
attempt  to  tell  the  history  of  Ai- 
leach  of  the  herds '  Dind.  IV,  p. 
100;  ro  triall  dano  imlhechl  'he 
tried  to  depart'  Eriu,  VII,  p.  2, 
§  2  ;  ro  l\h\riull  Iurla  of  Essex, 
Iarla  XJrmumhan,  7  Iarla  Tuad- 
mumhan  dol  i  Muimhneachaibh  FM, 
1599  (p.  2117)  ;  ag  triall  an  bheag- 
shdothair-si  'in  setting  about  this 
little  work  ',  O'Clery's  glossary,  RC, 

IV,  p.  355,  1.  1.  Triall  is  derived 
from  the  form  of  the  preposition 
tri  '  through  '  which  has  given  rise 
to  permanent  compounds  such  as 
the  verb  trcaghdaim  '  I  pierce ' 
(tre-\-gadaim)  or  the  Middle  Irish 
momentary  compound  tre-og  '  tho- 
roughly pure  '  (Measgra  Mhichil  Uf 
Chleirigh,  p.  117,  note  10c),  followed 


by  the  O.  I.  element  el(l),  which 
varies  between  transitive  and  in- 
transitive meaning  as  in  Early  Mo- 
dern inneall  '  preparing,  arranging  ' 
and    faotnneal     'roving'.] 

triath  'a  lord':  nom.  sg.  XLII  8, 
70,  IV  5  ;  gen.  sg.  a  ttriath,  recte 
a  ttreith  (  :fein)  LXVII  21  ;  gen. 
pi.  na  mboirb-t\h\riath  XLII  71. 
[For  the  gen.  sg.  cf.  Gormac,  ed. 
Meyer,  Anecd.  IV,  §  1202,  triath 
'  ri  '  didiu,  treith  a  reim:  'triath 
'  king  '  then,  its  genitive  is  treith 
But  in  IGT,  II,  §  95,  p.  127,  1.  2 
of  word-list,  triath  is  given  as  a 
u-stem,  the  gen.  sg.  of  which  would 
be   trial  ha.] 

trie  '  quick,  hasty ',  as  in  go  trie 
LVI  14.  In  or  talm[h]ain  trie  LXV 
3  the  meaning  is  doubtful,  trice 
'  swiftness,  hastiness  ',  hence  a  trice 
IV  48  '  forthwith  '  (literally  '  out  of 
hastiness  '). 

trilis  (fern,  i-stem)  commonly  '  a  tress 
(of  hair) '  as  in  the  Middle  Irish 
gen.  pi.  trillsi  V  2d  note  (Early 
Modern  gen.  pi.  tril(l)seadh  :  cf 
IGT,  II,  §  150).  In  XXIII  6  fo 
l\h\rilis  has  been  translated  'by 
torchlight'.  [Cf.  the  English-Irish 
vocabulary  in  RIA  MS,  I.  v.  1, 
Section  "  J",  f.  10,  "  Lamp  trill- 
scan"  ;  and  cf.  trillsi  ad  deaghaidh 
deargus  port  '  torches  (or  '  flames  '  ?) 
in  thy  rear  reddening  a  stronghold  ', 
Leabhar  Branach,  ed.  Mac  Airt, 
6286.  For  etymology,  etc.,  see 
ZCP,    VII,    366-367.] 

triocha  thirty  governs  a  nom.  sg., 
note  on  XXIII  14c.  Cf.  supra 
caoga. 

troghan  :  Geis  oirbh  is  troigh  mhna 
troghain  (  :  thosaigh)  XXXVI  19. 
[Meyer,  commenting  on  co  ndch 
bcith  troigh  mna  troghain  for  a  ccol- 
laib  (Berlin  Academy,  1919,  p.  93, 
st.  19,  and  note  lb.  p.  98),  has 
shown   that    the   phrase   troig  mnd 
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trogain  (jort),  literally  'the  foot  of 
a  troghan-vf  omern  (on  you) '  always 
indicates  something  unpleasant 
which  the  person  to  whom  the 
phrase  is  addressed  would  wish  to 
avoid.  He  quotes,  ib.,  an  example 
from  H.  3.  18,  82b,  where  mna 
trogain  are  connected  with  war  (cf. 
also  IT,  III,  p.  10,  11.  1-4,  and  p.  40, 
11.  23-24  :  luaidi  do  gabair  ngraifnig 
ngribb.  for  faithchib  andre  trogain 
trice  '  thou  guidest  thy  swift  racing 
steed  upon  the  lawns  of  quick 
troghan-vt  omen  ',  meaning  perhaps 
'  upon  battle-fields  '  —  text  based 
on  the  three  versions  given).  This 
connection  of  mnd  troghain  with 
war  renders  improbable  the  trans- 
lation (Pt.  II,  p.  7)  "  pangs  of  a 
woman  in  travail",  based  on  Din- 
neen  and  on  an  etymological  con- 
nection with  trogais  .i.  tusmis'  gave 
birth  to',  LU  10588.  If  there  is 
genuine  linguistic  basis  for  the  expla- 
nation of  "  trogdn"  as  brain[fh]iach 
(Metr.),  quoted  by  Meyer  (/.  c), 
bean  troghain  could,  as  Meyer  sug- 
gests, mean  a  raven,  perhaps  a 
symbol  of  the  war-goddess  :  cf. 
Bodhbh  {badhbh)  '  scaldcrow,  god- 
dess of  carnage '  ;  and  cf.  the 
Morrighain,  who  appears  i  ndeilb 
euin  LU  5321,  and  i  richt  einchi 
.i.  feannoigi  ['hooded  crow']  in 
Eg.  93,  §  112  (cited  Tain,  p.  334, 
n.    1,  1.   23),   and   elsewhere.] 

troigh  (fern.,  gen.  sg.  troigheadh 
IGT,  II,  §  191).  1°  'a  foot',  as  in 
the  phrase  quoted  under  troghan. 
2°  '  a  foot '  used  as  a  standard  of 
measure  :  gen.  pi.  troigheadh  XL  IX 
30. 

?  troisg,  apparently  a  kind  of  bird  : 
dual  da  throisc  VII  20. 

troithe  (referring  to  enemy  giants) 
LXVIII  84  wretches.  [Cf.  O'R. 
"  Troich,  a  dwarf,  a  coward,  a  bad 
or  ill-disposed  person",  apparently 


formed  from  troich,  dat.  and  ace. 
sg.  of  trii  'one  doomed  to  die,  a 
wretch  '.] 

trom  '  elder-tree '  (Dinneen)  :  an 
chiial  truim  (mis-written  an  gcuail 
ttriiim  XIII  25)  'the  bundle  of 
elder-wood ',  which  almost  extin- 
guishes the  fire. 

trosd  na  ccon  LVII  6  '  the  cry  of  the 
hounds  '.  Cf.  Trost  XX  16,  a  proper 
name  contrasted  with  tost  '  silence  '. 
[Cf.  go  gcluinid  fothram,  trost,  a's 
fuaim,  Oss.  VI,  p.  202,  1.  3  ;  agus 
budh  samhuil  an  trost  agus  an  to- 
ruinn  do  ghnidheadh  se  le  trost  nd 
jo  thrum  caogad  Fiann  bhfior-drrach- 
ta,  Br.  Eoch.  Bh.  Dh.,  152,  1.  10  ; 
an  trost  agus  an  tormdn  mor,  Each- 
tra  an  Mhad.  Mhaoil,  p.  12,  1.  182 
(ITS,  X)  ;  an  trost  agus  an  torann 
do  rinne  an  fom[h]6ir  fiorghrdnna  aig 
dul  chum  lair  agus  lantalmhan  do, 
Tor.  Grua.  Grian.  p.  44,  1.  3  (ITS, 
XXIV)  ;  deilm.  i.  torand  no  throst 
LU  542.  Trost  is  cognate  with  Welsh 
trwst    'din'.] 

trosdan  XXVI  2  a  pilgrim's  staff 
(WL). 

tru  wretch  see  troithe. 

tu  in   'gd  ttii,  etc.,  see  a-taolm. 

tuaitheamhraibh  (dat.  pi.)  note  to 
XXI  6d  heights.  [Cf.  glenta  7  fdnta 
7  tulcha  1  tuaidibrecha  na  hErend, 
Tain  5821  ;  glennta  7  cnuca  7  caillte 
7  tuaithtemracha  in  talman  Cath 
Cath.  4434,  for  tetib  7  for  tulcaib  7 
fort  uaitemrachaib  in  talman  4845  ; 
na  tolcha  7  na  tuaitheabhracha, 
ZCP,  I,  366,  §  61,  for  tolchuibh  7 
tuaithebraibh  na  crich  a  cein  7  a 
bhfoicsi,  378,  §  90.  Perhaps  from 
tiia  '  a  rampart '  (inna  suidib  for 
lua  na  hEmnai  '  sitting  on  the 
rampart  of  Eamhain ',  Wi.,  p.  76, 
1.  22  ;  lanamain  cacha  fiad-mll  robai 
'san  Eri  do  thobairt  i  n-aenimain, 
co  mbeith  ar  tiia  na  Temra,  ZCP,  I, 
459,  1.   3;  na  tua  sa    '  these  ram- 
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parts  (?)',  Mulchrone,  Bethu  Pha- 
traic,  755)  and  teumhuir  '  a  height ' 
(RIA  Contrib.  s.v.  temair).] 
tubha  LII  3  the  act  of  wounding  ('?). 
[Commoner  in  the  metaphorical 
meaning  '  reprove,  find  fault  with  ', 
as  in  :  mo  thubha  It  tar  mbriathar 
Aithd.  lxxiv  8  ;  ben  ndr  tubhadh 
glcr  ddr  ghnathaigh,  Ir.  Texts  (Fra- 
ser,  Grosjean  and  O'Keeffe),  II, 
p.  70,  1.  15.] 
tug  gave  see  under  do-bheirim  and 

2    tigim. 
1  tuillim  '  I  add,  increase,  augment '. 
2    tuillim     'I    earn,     I    deserve'. 
[See  Dind.]  —  The  meaning  is  ob- 
scure in  tuilleadh    'na  dhorn  diith- 
racht    XXXVIII    34.    Cf.    also    the 
following  word. 
3  tuillim  (i)   '  I  fit  (in),  I  find  place 
(in)  '  :  3d  sg.  conditional  do  thuill- 
feadh  XXIV  44.  [Ro  thuillset  a  tri 
naonbhair  isin  dara  leith  di  7  Callte 
namd  isin  leith  oile,  ZCP,  XI,  40, 
1.  25  ;  co  toillfedh  mac  mis  edir  gach 
da  asna  do,  B.  Ventry  642  ;  ni  thuill 
sin   i  soidheach  eile    '  it  fits  in   no 
other  vessel',   LCAB,  VI,  99.] 
tuillmbeach  :    go    tuillm[h]each    borb 
XX IV  59  (of  the  manner  in  which 
spears  were  cast  at  a  dragon)  '  pro- 
fitably (?)  and  fiercely'.  [Ba  tuill- 
mech    toirtech    in    tshealg    soin    AS 
172;  duasa  tuillmecha  (received  by 
a  poet),  Ir.  Texts,  II,  p.  5,  poem  1, 
q.     31  ;    ba    luillmech    mo    t[h]oisc 
(said  by  a  poet  of  his  journey  to  a 
patron),    ib.,    I,    p.    62,    q.    60  ;    ba 
luillmech   na   turusa-sin  do   Gallaib 
"  these  expeditions  were  profitable 
to  the  Galls",   AC,  1225,  §  19  ;  gu 
bhfuighe  sibh  bhur  dtuarasdul  1  bur 
gceannach,  7  gach  ni  bhus  oircheas 
dibh  d'fhdghuil  gu  luillmheach,  7  do 
riir  bur  dtoile  /din,  Kilkenny  Arch. 
Soc.  Jul.,  NS,   II  (1858-9),  p.  :HVA, 
1.    17.     It   is   difficult   to   arrive   at 
certainty    concerning   the    meaning 


from  consideration  of  the  exam- 
ples;  but  Gwynn  (Dind.,  V,  312) 
rightly  connects  with  2  tuillim 
'  I  earn '  of  which  the  v.  n.  is 
tuilleamh,  whereas  the  v.  n.  of 
1   tuillim  is   tuilleadh.) 

tuir  a  pillar,  in  XXII  7,  15,  XXIII 
183,  XLII  94,  is  used  metaphoric- 
ally to  mean  a  champion,  a  chief  - 
tain.  [The  literal  meaning  appears 
in  the  following  examples  :  amail 
bis  tuir  mar  oc  fulang  tige,  Cormac 
s.  v.  tuirigin  (ed.  Meyer,  Anecd.  IV 
1224)  ;  tuir  fo-luing  tech,  Measgra 
Mhichil  Ui  Chleirigh,  p.  146,  q.  8 
(=  ACL,  III,  306,  q.  8)  ;  mar 
bheantar  a  thuir  6  th[a]igh.  leaghthar 
a  dhruil  'na  dheaghaidh  "  as  when 
the  prop  is  withdrawn  from  a  house 
its  ridge  falls  down  after  it",  G.  B. 
Mac  Con  Midhe's  Aoidhe  mo  Chroi- 
dhe,  11.  103-104  (ed.  O'Donovan, 
Misc.  of  the  Celt.  Soc,  1849). 
In  Early  Modern  Irish  tuir  is  fern., 
with  gen.  sg  tuire  or  tuireadh, 
IGT,  II,   §§  14,  191.] 

tuireann  see  2  torann  a  fray. 

tuitim  /  fall  see  do-chear,  taoth, 
torchradh. 

tul  '  projecting  part  ',is  used  as  inten- 
sitive  in:  tul-dgh  XXIV  74  'great 
valour  '  :  tul-chrddha  XXXV 8  '  right 
valiant '.  [For  other  examples  of 
intensitive  use  of  tul  see  :  Laws  ; 
Dioghluim  ;    Aithdioghluim.] 

turcharthach  (of  men)  XXXV  94 
fortunate.  [A  byform  of  lorcharach 
(Dioghluim).  For  the  corresponding 
substantives  see  torchar  (variant 
turchar)  ;  and  turchairthe,  lurchur 
in    RIA    Contrib.] 

turnaim  [aliter  tuirnim,  Aithd.,  etc.]. 
1°  transitive  in  or  thurnus  da 
anuabhar  XXXV  7  'as  much  of 
his  haughtiness  as  I  lowered '. 
2°  intransitive  in  turnaim,  a  Phd- 
draig,  dot  chrois  I  43  '  I  bow,  Pa- 
trick, to  thy  cross'.  [Cf.  do  thoirn 
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do  '  he  bowed  before  him ',  Ir. 
Texts,  III,  p.  6,  §  17.]  Cf.  supra 
2  torann  a  fray. 

uain  (fem.)  '  time  '  :  ar  iiainibh  '  in 
turn',  spelt  ar  iiainimh  XV   11. 

uair  (fem.)  '  an  hour '.  1°  gen.  sg. 
uaire  means  perhaps  '  sudden  '  in 
galar  uaire  XL  IX  24.  [Cf.  "  bds 
obann  aonuaire,  Hy  Fiaehr.  20.  15", 
RIA  Contrib.,"  U",  col.  32,  1.  74.] 
2°  'san  uair  seems  to  mean  '  at 
once,  at  the  same  moment,  toge- 
ther ',  in  ocht  right[h]e  dig  'san  ixair 
LXVII  12  'eighteen  kings  all  to- 
gether'. 3  an  uair  'when'  LVII 
7,  8,  9,  is  to  be  pronounced  'nudir 
as  in  present-day  spoken  Irish  (cf. 
note  supra  p.  126,  1.  28).  For  i 
n-donuair,  re  hdonuair,  see  aon. 
See   also  oir    'when'. 

ualla  nom.  pi.  [fem.]  LVI  15  '  cries  '. 
The  sg.  appears  supra  in  con-uall 
'hound-cry'.  The  second  element 
is  of  doubtful  origin  in  h'uall-ghort 
LXVIII  10   'thy  cry...  (?)'. 

uamhan  (masc.  o-stem)  '  terror  '  :  go 
hiiaman  (recte  doubtless  go  huamh- 
ain)  LXIV  8  '  terrifyingly  (?)'. 
[Cf.  the  adjectival  use  in  dia  mbad 
domain  mh'fher,  Tain  36,  '  if  my 
husband   had   been   timid'.] 

uan  (diminutive  uanan)  '  foam ; 
froth '  :  mar  uan  abhann  note 
to  XXII  45d  'like  river  foam'; 
a  uandin  uachtoir  locha  note  to 
XXXIII  3c  'O  lake-top  foam'. 
[  Uandn,  '  froth  '  (on  milk,  beer, 
etc.),  is  common  today  in  Munster, 
where  it  is  pronounced  iindn  (cf. 
the  Munster  pronunciation  of  sgia- 
thdn  as  sgithdn,  and  see  O  Cuiv,The 
Ir.  of  West  Muskerry,  p.  100,  §§  290, 
291,  on  such  de-diphthongization 
in  Munster  pretonic  position).  A 
19th-century  example  of  this  pro- 
nunciation is  to  be  found  in  Cinn- 
lae    A.     Ui    Shiiilleabhain,     1.     191 


(Gadelica,  p.  60)  :  ceo  tana  mar 
undn.] 

uar  cold  see  under  ionnuar. 

uchagan  in  L  16  is  an  exclamation 
rather   of   surprise   than   of  regret. 

ucnbhacihach   see  ochbhadhach. 

ucht  (masc.  u-stem)  '  breast '.  Spe- 
cial phrases.  1°  tucc  ceim  crua[i]dh 
as  ar  n-ucht  XXXIX  56  '  he  stepped 
hardily  out  from  our  ranks  '  (mis- 
translated, Pt.  II,  p.  49).  2°  For 
teagmoid  ucht  ar  'we  approach  ', 
instanced  'supra  s.  v.  2  tigim,  cf. 
RIA  Contrib.,"  U",  col.  52,  11.  34- 
47. 

udmhall  (of  hammering  in  a  forge) 
XXXVI  31  nimble. 

[uil-pheist  monster  see  under  peisd.] 

uirichil  see  oirichill. 

uirsgel  LXIX  26  account,  relation. 
[From  air  -\-  seel :  often  synonymous 
with  its  simplex,  as  here  and  in 
innis  oirscel  ele  dhuin  AS   164.] 

uirshliabh  '  mountain-side  '  :  dat.  sg. 
ar  an  uirs[h]leibh  VI  3,  gen.  sg. 
6s  oirear  in  urshleibhe  VI  12.  [In 
older  forms  of  this  word  the  first 
element  appears  both  as  air  and 
aur  (see  Contrib.  and  Mac  Conglin- 
ne),  proving  it  to  be,  not  ur  '  fresh  ' 
as  the  translation  in  Pt.  I  suggests, 
but  the  word-forming  element  air, 
of  which  the  root  meaning  seems  to 
have  been  '  before '.  See  infra  note 
at  end  of  ur  entry.] 

?  ulcha  :  tar  ulcha  Fleisge  XIII  16c, 
see  note  supra  p.  28. 

ullamh  :  in  go  h.  (  xhuradh)  XVIII  24 
'  quickly,  promptly  '.  [See  "ellam, 
ullam,  ollam     I  (a)"  in  RL\  Diet.] 

um  'around'  (see,  e.  g.,  example  un- 
der fa  2).  When  used  idiomatically 
to  indicate  followers  or  companions 
grouped  around  a  leader  it  may  be 
translated  variously  '  along  with, 
following,  led  by,  accompanying, 
etc. ',  as  in  :  sluagh  Osruidhe  um 
F[h]earrdhom[h]ain      IV      59;      da 
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m[h]ac  dhig  um  Gholl  na  nglac. 
rug  in  rloghan  do  Chormuc  XL II I 
27.  [Cf.  se  desa  do  imfhorcra  imum- 
sa  fade  in  (indicating  the  twelve 
companions  to  be  grouped  around 
the  founder  of  a  hermit  community), 
Eriu,  I,  p.  39,  q.  7  ;  rioghdhdil  no 
coimhthivnol  {hear  nEireann  ag 
Rdith  Aodha  mic  Brie  um  Mhacil- 
seachlainn,  ri  Teamhrach,  is  um 
Etgna  comhorba  Pddraig,  FFE,  III, 
2940.]  See  also  supra  s.  v.  tim- 
cheall. 

umhal  'obedient,  etc.':  umhal  ar 
means  'ready  for,  content  to  do' 
in  ar  chomhlann  ced  umhal  sinn 
LXIII  48. 

?  um  ne  note  on  XXIII  35c. 

ur,  literally  '  fresh ',  is  common  as  a 
praise-epithet  (e.  g.  :  of  a  queen 
XL  6  ;  of  a  cleric  LXVII  4  ;  of 
warriors  XLII  48,  LXII  165,  LXVII 
6,  LXIX  11)  with  meaning  either 
vaguely  determined  (cf.  the  glossing 
of  ur  by  uasal  'noble',  Metr.  and 
O'Cl.),  or  perhaps  leaning  defini- 
tely towards  the  notion  '  generous  ' 
(cf.  a  Phddraig  nach  iir  fan  mbiadh, 
Fian-Laoithe,  p.  39,  q.  58,  and 
adeir  Pddraig...  gur  jairsing  ur  e 
a  righ  fein,  Caoidh  Oisin,  Oss.  Ill, 
256,  1.  22).  Dreach-ur  in  mac 
in  Ddghdha  dreach-uir  LXVII  I 
102  has  been  translated  'fresh- 
faced',  and  an-ur  'ignoble'  LXV1 
56.  For  iiirbheal  'fresh-lipped'  see 
under  dur.  In  gen.  sg.  masc.  uir- 
fheadhmaigh  XXXIX  71  :  'who  did 
great  service  ',  and  umochl  (of  wea- 
pons) XL  I  9  'unsheathed',  the  ur 
seems  to  be  merely  intensitive,  and 
doubtless  stands  not  for  ur  '  fresh  ' 
but  for  the  old  intensitive  element 
air-,  er-,  aur-,  exemplified  supra 
(in  a  more  literal  sense)  in  uir- 
shliabh. 

uraigheall  :  in  l-uraig[h\io  11  LXII  144 
'  the  words  '.  [Cf.  d'iis  u  aithiscc  7 


a  uradhaill,  BNE,  p.  236,  1.  32, 
tus  aithiscc  7  uradhaill,  ib.  p.  248, 

I.  3 ;  bidh  am  ag  an  uraghall 
(  :  ddr  dtadhall)  '  speech  has  its 
proper  time  ',  DG2  xxxix  8  (cf.  gan 
cead  uraghaill  agat,  ib.  30).  In  IGT, 

II,  §  53,  the  forms  uraghall,  ora- 
ghall,  uruigheall,  oruigheall  are 
listed  as  correct,  while  uirigheall, 
oirigheall  are   condemned    as    faul- 

ty-J 

uran  '  the  act  of  addressing  oneself 
(to  a  person) '  [cf.  examples  in  RIA 
Contrib.],  often  with  a  qualifying 
genitive  to  indicate  the  line  of 
action  envisaged,  as  in  ni  dhenuinn 
urdin  dgha.  's  ni  imghabhainn  urana, 
VI  92,  literally  '  I  used  not  to 
make  addressings  of  battle  nor  used 
I  to  avoid  addressings  '  (i.  e.  '  I  nei- 
ther initiated  battle  nor  avoided 
it  when  others  offered  it ').  [Cf. 
ni  dhenann  nech  uran  fair  7  ni 
dhenand-som  uran  for  nech  (refer- 
ring to  an  invisible  warrior  in  the 
midst  of  an  army)  Tain,  p.  343, 
note  1  (reading  of  Stowe  MS)  ;  ced 
ordin  fhaghla  dod  th'fhein  '(you 
give)  your  warriors  permission  to 
approach  people  by  way  of  plun- 
dering ',  IGT,  ex.  906  ;  uran  cleamh- 
nais  do  ghluasacht  idir  righ  na  Sor- 
cha  7  sibh-si  '  to  initiate  marriage 
negotiations  between  you  and  the 
King  of  Syria ',  Eachtra  Ridire  na 
Leomhan,  TCD  MS,  H.  2.  6,  sec- 
tion  vm,   15b   (top).] 

urasa  (urusa  LXII  57)  easy. 

urchradhach  XXV  94  ruined,  in 
evil  plight.  [Cf.  note  on  LXVIII 
18  d.[ 

urlagadh  :  iomd[h]a  dig  ag  urlagadh 
d'eagla  Guilt  IV  29  '  many  warriors 
were  stomach-sick  for  fear  of  Goll '. 
[Ci.  fear  buaidh  go  cceimibh  ccuradh. 
tri'iiifhir  uaidh  ur  urlagadh,  q.  3  of 
poem  beginning  Naomh  Oluinn  an 
bhiarla  bhinn,  RIA  MS,  23  M  30, 
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353  1.  For  the  literal  meaning  see 
the  following  examples  from  Regi- 
men na  Slainte,  ed.  6  Ceithear- 
naigh  :  urc[h]6idigid  co  coitc[h]inn 
gach  uile  nido-ni  urlagadh  don  ghaili 
(1770)  'omnia  facientia  abomina- 
tionem  stomacho  inimicantur '  ;  to- 
gairmid  urlagad  7  singcoipis  (3452) 
'nauseam  et  sincopim  inducere '. 
The  word  survives  in  spoken  Irish 
in  forms  such  as  Munster  d'uirlic 
'  (he)  vomited  ',  d'uirlicios  '  I  vomi- 
ted '  (Eriu,  I,  149,  1.  22),  and  Con- 
nacht  orluic  'vomit',  orlucan  'the 
act  of  vomiting '  (J.  H.  Molloy, 
Grammar,    1867,   p.    96).] 

urlaidhe  'the  act  of  smiting'  :  1°  (in 
battle)  nom.  sg.  urlaidhe  an  oglaoigh 
LXII  90,  obj.  of  the  verb  urlaidhe 
budh  treine  LXIX  24,  dat.  sg.  ag 
urlaighe  IV  32,  gen.  sg.  le  hOsgar 
na  hurlaidhe  XXIII  156,  d'eis  na 
hurlaidhe  LXIII  54,  do  dhenam[h] 
na  hurlaidhi  LXIX  23  ;  2°  (with 
sledgehammers  in  a  forge)  nom.  sg. 
(obj.  of  the  verb)  urlaighe  fhdobh- 
rach  udmhall  XXXVI  31. 

urlamh      '  ready,     quick,     prompt '  : 


brethemh  dghmhar  urlam  (  :  glan) 
XVI  5  ;  go  lan-urlam  (  :  cndm[h]- 
chomach)  XXXV  45,  (  :  sar-chonn- 
radh)  98,  (  :  smal  tar  gris)  124  ; 
go  primh-urlamh  (  :  sior-chonnradh) 
XXXV  25,  (  :go  sir-urlamh)  62. 

urmaisim  ar  :  '  I  come  upon,  I  find,  I 
meet'  :  mar  do  urmais  Fionn  fearr- 
dha  ar  Criomall  XVI  41  ;  nir  (read 
nochar)  urmais  ar  a   leas  XLIII  38. 

urna  see  iarna. 

urraim  '  respect,  acknowledgement 
of  superiority'  :  an  urruim  (obj.  of 
verb)  LXII  15,  urraim  (obj.  of 
verb)  37  and  131,  urrama  (gen.  sg.) 
LXII   151.   [Fern.   /-stem]. 

urrann  '  a  portion  '  (see  airrann  in 
Contrib.)  :  urrann  do  thdobh  thuirc 
allaidh  XV  5.  [Fern,  a-stem.] 

urrunta  (praise-epithet  of  a  warrior) 
LXVI  59  strong,  daring.  [For  other 
examples  see  Stair  Ercuil,  ed.  Quin, 
p.  244,  and  cf.  fon  ocrig  n-urrunda 
n-armldtir,  AC,  1256,  §  6.  In  Dinn- 
een's  edition  of  FFE  the  spelling 
is  urramhanta  (II  5641  ;  III  2816) 
and  so  also  in  a  prose  passage  in 
Dioghluim,  p.  383,  1.  38.] 


1  Cf.  also  ro  orlaic  orra  an  cath  do  thabairt,  Cog.  G.  re  Gallaib,  p.    214,  1.  8, 
'they  were  afraid  to  give  battle'. 


INDEX  OF  HEROES,  GODS,  DOGS,  HORSES, 
SWORDS,  ETC., 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  Parts  I-II. 

[References  in  square  brackets  are  to  the  pages  of  Part  III.] 


Abhartach,  his  daughter  Iuchra, 
VIII  6  [cf.  note]  ;  his  unnamed 
daughter,  beloved  by  Caol,  gives 
Caol  the  spear  « Duthracht  Duirn  », 
XXXVIII  33,  35.  [21.] 

Abhlach.  hound  loosed  by  Oisin, 
XXIV    8. 

Acais,  a  Doghead,  slain  by  Faolan  son 
of  Fionn,  XXXVIII  24. 

Acall  invades  Ireland,  XX  74,  80 
[cf.    note]. 

Achapa   (Hecuba),    XX  28. 

Achilles,    see    1   Aichil 

[Acrisius  plays  Balor-role  in  legend, 

XLIX.] 

Adhaig[h],  a  Doghead,  slain  by  Fao- 
lan, XXXVIII  23. 

[Adonis  plays  Diarmaid-role  in  le- 
gend, xxxvi  (n.  1),  xlvii  (n.  3).] 

Adhnuall  :  I.'lidians  oppose  clanna 
Adhnuaill  in  Alba,  XX   71. 

Aedh.    see   Aodh. 

Aeneas,  see   Einias. 

Agh,  a  Doghead,  slain  by  Faolan  son 
of  Fionn,  XXXVIII  24. 

Aichear,  a  Ffan  musician,  XVII  20. 

1  Aichil  (Achilles)  slays  Hector  by 
guile,  XX  11  [cf.  note].  [Tales  about 
him,  xm,  xcvn  (n.  2)  (p.  xr.vm).] 

2  Aichil,  high-king  of  Denmark,  XVI 
54. 

Aidhne.  daughter  of  Fionn  and  Dao- 

lach,    XXXVIII   29, 
Aiffe,  see  Aotffe. 


1  Ailbhe  (Aillbhe)  (men  of  the  name)  : 

A.  raids  Tara  with  Fionn,  II  37  ; 
ten  of  them  in  the  Fian,  XII 
14  ;  A.  fights  against  Dogheads, 
XXXVIII  24;  Aillbhe's  grave, 
XLII  102  ;  Aillbhe  slain  by  cl. 
Mhorna,  XLVIII  7.  [A.  Airmdhearg 
of  Acallam  na  Senorach,  141.] 

2  Ailbhe  (Aillbhe)  (women  of  the 
name)  :  A.  one  of  the  Fian  women, 
XII  31  ;  A.  given  a  ring  by  Fionn, 
XVII  105;  A.,  daughter  of  Labh- 
raidh  Laimhdhearg,  her  sons  XX.HI 
28  ;  A.  [Cormac's  daughter],  the  best 
woman  judge  in  Ireland,  decides  a 
case  between  Fionn  and  Caoilte, 
XLVII  23,  29,  30,  38,  41,  43,  46, 
111.  [Ailbe  Gruadbrec,  daughter  of 
Cormac,  wooed  by   Fionn,   lix.] 

Aile  :  Fionn  dishonoured  in  connec- 
tion with  Aile,  LXII  10.  Cf  perhaps 
Aille. 

[Ailill  6lom's  ear  bitten,  lxvii  (u.2.)] 

Ailg[h]eanan.  a  Fian  musician,  XVII 
20. 

Aillbhe,    see   Ailbhe. 

Aille:  his  three  sons,  XII  21;  A. 
elopes  with  the  wife  of  Airr^heann, 
king  of  Lochlainn.  who  thereupon 
invades  Ireland,  LXVII  6,  8,  10, 
17.    Cf  perhaps  Aile. 

Aillean,  a  sforf/i-man,  XLII  49.  [Ail- 
lean  mac  Miodhna,  burner  of  Tara  ; 
liii,  lxiii,  l.xv.  lxvi.  lxvii  (n.  2)  ; 
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altered  to  Maill6an  mac  Miodhna, 
lxxiii  (n.  2),  197,  198.  See  also 
Culdubh.] 

Aillinn,  sister  of  Daighre,h  er  sons 
and  husband  named,  XLIII  31. 

Aimhirghin,  his  son  Conall,  XX  78, 
83,   84. 

Aindeoin,one  of  the  hounds  loosed  by 
Cnii  Dheireoil,  XXIV  24. 

Aine,  daughter  of  Gailian,  elopes  with 
Dubhthach  XXXIII  6.  In  XLIII 
sons,  etc.,  are  named  of  :  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  Dearg,  3  ;  A.  daughterof  Daol- 
ghus,  18;  A.,  daughter  of  Ealcmh- 
ar,   26. 

Ainicheas  (Anchises) :  his  son  Aeneas, 
XX   41. 

Ainnear  inghean  Bharrain  was 
Caoflte's  wife,  XLIII  13;  hasher 
corn  reaped  by  the  Ffan  before  the 
Battle  of  the  Sheaves,  XXI,  where 
she  is  called  Aindear  inghean  Bhar- 
rdin  XXI  10,  [A.]ing[h]ean  Bhar- 
rdin,  9,  bean  Chaoilti,  18  (cf.  8, 
15-17). 

Airrchis,  one  of  the  hounds  loosed 
by  Mac  Smoil,  XXIV  12. 

Airrgheann,  king  of  Lochlainn,  inva- 
des Ireland  to  avenge  himself  on 
Aille,  LXVII  9,  17,  18,  19,  21,  (re- 
ferred to  as  mac  Ancair)  23. 

Aitheach  in  Chorrain,  a  giant, 
LXVIII  52,  66. 

Aithghin  :  ten  of  them  in  the  Ffan, 
XII    13. 

Alaxandair,  son  of  Priam,  XX  33,34. 

Albhaidh.  son  of  the  king  of  Greece, 
LX  3,  4,  5. 

Alexander,  see  Alaxandair. 

Alprann,    see   Calprann 

[Amalthea,  possessor  of  a  magic 
horn  in  Greek  legend,  193.] 

fAmlawdd  Wledig  in  Welsh  genealo- 
gy,   203.] 

[Amphitryon  is  loved  by  Komaitho 
in    Greek    legend,    192.] 

[Ana,  mater  deorum  Hibernemium, 
209,  210.] 


Ancar,  see  his  son  Airrgheann. 

Anchises,  see  Ainicheas. 

Anluan,  one  of  the  three  kings  of  the 
British  Fiana,  XVII  15. 

Anna  (mother  of  the  B.  V.  M.),  LXII 
167. 
.  Aobhdhonn,  one  of  the  Ffan  women, 
XII  32. 

1  Aodh  :  an  A.  is  associated  with  cl. 
Mhorna,  III  3  ;  an  A.  's  death  is 
lamented,  XII  24  ;  an  A.  is  Fiona's 
candle-bearer,  XII  28  ;  sfth  Aodha, 
XIV  9  ;  an  A.  's  wife,  XIV  10  ;  an 
A.  is  slain  by  Goll,  XXII  4  ;  an  A. 
is  mentioned,  XLIII  16  ;  another 
A.,  XLIII  24  ;  an  A.  is  slain  by  cl. 
Mhorna,  XLVIII  5,  an  A.  from 
Tara  is  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII 
9. 

[2  Aodh  (Goll)  :  Goll  =  Aodh  mac 
Daire,  lxvi,  lxviii,  lxx,  lxxii  ; 
how  Aodh  lost  an  eye  and  was 
rendered  suitable  for  the  nickname 
Goll,  lxix.  See  also  13  Aodh  and 
Goll.] 

3  Aodh,  grandson  of  Geimhnan,  slain 
by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  9. 

4  Aodh,  grandson  of  Lainidh,  slain 
by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  9. 

5  Aodh,  son  of  Aodh,  slain  by  cl. 
Mhorna.,  XLVIII  11. 

6  Aodh,  son  of  Criomhall,  mentioned, 
XI   8. 

7  Aodh,  son  of  Criomhthan,  one  of 
the  Ffan,  XII  18. 

8  Aodh,  son  of  Diarmaid,  mentioned, 
XVIII  31. 

[9  Aodh,  son  of  Fiodhach,  magic  op- 
ponent of  Fionn's,  lxv,  lxvi,  lxvii, 
lxviii,  lxx,  lxxiv  (n.  3),  infra 
Addendum  to  Pt.  Ill  (lx).  See 
also  Culdubh  and  Fiodhach.] 

10  Aodh,  son  of  Fionn  :  A.  Beag  [son 
of  Fionn]  raids  Tara  with  Fionn, 
II  35  (cf.  LXVI  41)  ;  A.  Beag,  son 
of  Fionn,  hunts  with  Fionn,  XVII 
25,  27,  52  ;  A.,  son  of  Fionn,  reaps 
with   Fionn  before  the  Battle   of 
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the  Sheaves,  XXI  14,  17,  21  ;  A. 
Beag  [son  of  Fionn]  looses  hounds 
Marbhadh  na  gCat  and  Taom, 
XXIV  19  ;  A.,  son  of  Fionn,  re- 
mains in  Ireland  with  Oisin  when 
Fionn  goes  on  pilgrimage,  XXXIX 
19 ;  A.  Beag  and  A.  Foda  were 
sons  of  Fionn  by  Luchar,  XLIII 
17  ;  A.  Beag,  son  of  Fionn,  opposes 
Dubh  mac  Diorfaidh,  LXII  76  ; 
A.  Beag  [son  of  Fionn]  raids  Tara 
with  Fionn,  LXVI  41  (cf.  II  35), 
the  emblem  in  A.  Beag  son  of 
Fionn's  helmet,  LXVI  72. 

11  Aodh,  son  of  Garaidh  :  his  grave, 
XLII  95  ;  fights  and  slays  the 
Garbh  Gluineach,  LXVIII  21,  23, 
24,25,62,73,77. 

12  Aodh,  son  of  Lughaidh  Lagha, 
mentioned,  XL IV  10. 

13  Aodh,  son  of  Morna  :  proposes  to 
feast  the  Fian,  VI  2  ;  distinguished 
from  Goll,  LXVIII  74.  See  also 
2  Aodh  (Goll)  and  infra  Goll. 

14  Aodh  Beag  see  10  Aodh,  son  of 
Fionn. 

15  Aodh  Eanghach  was  son  of  Tren- 
mhor,  XLIII  19,  32.  [Name  of  a 
prophesied   conqueror,   115.] 

16  Aodh  Fionn,  one  of  the  Fian, 
XII  19. 

17  Aodh  Ingen-ghorm,  Fionn's 
candlebearer,  XII  29. 

18  Aodh  Iodhan  (prophesied  conque- 
ror), XLIX  44.  [115.] 

19  Aodh  Ollach  was  son  of  Baoisgne, 
XI  6  ;  his  son  Lughaidh,  XI  7. 

20  Aodh  Rinn,  son  of  Bonan  ;  his 
feud  with  Fionn  and  the  subsequent 
abduction  of  his  daughter  Eargna, 
I  2-9,  12,  13,  15,  18,  19,  25,  28,  29, 
30,  32,  38,  41,  42  —  killed  by  Co- 
nan,  37  —  his  dun  apparently 
Raith  Ronain,  16.  See  also  his 
daughters  Aoiffe  and  Eargna,  anil 
his  son  Aonghus.  [Cf.  lxv,  lxviii, 
lxx  (n.  3),  xciv,  3,  4,  5.] 

Aodhan,   king   of   Ulaidh,   addresses, 


Osgar,  XXXIX  42,  slain  by  Oisfn 
82  ;  tri  hAodhain  oppose  Dubh  mac 
Diorfaidh,  LXII  79.  [Aodhan  An,  a 
prophesied  conqueror,  115.] 
Aoibhinn  was  daughter  of  Diomhor 
and  wife  of  Daire,  XLII  40,  41. 

1  Aoiffe  :   Fionn  gives  a  ring  to  A., 

XVII  105. 

2  Aoiffe,  daughter  of  Aodh  Binn  was 
wife  of  [Conan]  son  of  Lfath  Liiach- 
ra,  XLIII  8.     Cf.  Eargna. 

3  Aoiffe,  daughter  of  Dealbhaoth, 
turned  into  a  heron  by  her  jealous 
rival  Iuchra,  VIII  4-7.  [Cf.  infra 
Miadhach.] 

4  Aoiffe,  daughter  of  Trenmhor,  men- 
tioned, XLIII  30. 

Aoin-cheard  Berre  :  meic  Aoinchear- 
da  lamented,  XIX  11  ;  tri  meic  in 
Chearda  (and  others  of  the  Ffan) 
have  warlike  adventures  as  the 
result  of  a  gruagach's  coming, XXIII 
44,  74,  79,  80,  84,  98  ;  the  hounds 
of  clann  in  Chearda  are  Cor,  Dearg, 
Drithleann,Corr  Bheann,  Bith^eann 
and  Treoir,  XXIV  23  :  tri  mic 
Aoncherda  Berra  join  in  a  race 
against  Lon mac  Liomhtha,  XXXVI 
6,  23,  43  ;  clann  a'  Chearda  men- 
tioned, LXIV  18;  triur  mac  in 
Cherda  fight  giants  in  the  Fuardh- 
acht,  LXVIII  60. 

Aonghus  :  A.  of  Craoibheach,  a  leader 
of  the  Fiana,  III  5  ;  A.,  son  of  Aodh 
Rinn,  mentioned  as  a  suitable  hus- 
band for  Goll's  widow,  X  5  ;  Lugh- 
aidh  mac    Aonghusa  heals  Fionn, 

XVIII  29,  30;  Tiiadha,  daughter 
of  A.,  loved  by  Mac  Lughach, 
XLII  46  ;  A.  killed  by  cl.  Mhorna, 
XLVIII  6. 

Aonghus  Gaoi  Fuileach,  a  former 
possessor  of  Osgar's  sword,  XX  96, 
98,    100. 

Aonghus  (3g,  son  of  the  Daghdha, 
makes  peace  with  Fionn  and  helps 
him  against  Cormac,  II  31,  32,  40, 
43  (=   LXVI  43,  44,  61,  62,  63); 
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A.  plants  a  grave-stone  in  the 
Brugh,  XLII  111  ;  A.  6g,  son  of 
the  Daghdha,  of  the  Brugh,  assists 
the  Fian  in  the  Fuardhacht,  LXVIII 
97,  100,  102,  103.  [A.  helps  the 
Fian,  xl  ;  A.  loves  «  Englec  »>,  xlvii 
(n.  3) ;  A.,  a  youthful  god,  lxxix  ; 
called  mac  ind  6c,  205.  See  also 
Mac   ind    (3c. ] 

[Apollo    Mogons,   A.    Maponus,    A. 
Vindonnus,  Gaulish  gods,  lxxviii.] 

Arann,  hound  loosed  by  Mac  Morna, 
XXIV    14. 

Ard    na    Catha.    monster    of    Loch 
Cuan,   XXIV   55. 

Ard  na  Sealga,  hound  loosed  by 
Daire  Dearg,  XXIV  IS. 

Ard  na  Seagh,  hound  loosed  by  Mac 
Morna,    XXIV    14. 

Art :  A.  na  n-ing[h]ean,  III  3,  A.  on 
moigh,  III  4,  A.  Cg,  III  23,  —  two 
persons,  or  three,  —  belong  to  Goll's 
people  ;  A.  6g,  son  of  Morna,  helps 
Fionn  in  Hell,  L  13  ;  A.  6g,  son  of 
Morna,  undertakes  to  fight  a  giant 
in  the  Fuardhacht,  LXVIII  64  ; 
A.  of  cl.  Mhorna  lamented,  XIX  16  ; 
ten  Arts  in  the  Fian,  XII  13  ;  A.  a 
Fian  hunter,  XII  17  ;  A.  in  riogh- 
dhamhna  harvests  beside  Goll  and 
Conan  before  the  Battle  of  the 
Sheaves,  XXI  20  ;  A.  son  of  Cairbre 
[Lifeachair]  at  the  Battle  of  Gabhair, 
XXXIX  86  ;  an  da  Art  (buried  in 
Blarna),  XLII  83  ;  Oisfn  named  A. 
at  baptism,  LI  3.  See  also  Cormac 
mac  Airt. 

[Arthur  of  Britain,  140,  201.  See 
also  Arthurian  Cycle  in  [the  Sub- 
ject Index.] 

Asgan  (Ascanius),  son  of  Aeneas, 
XX  45,   47. 

[A  ttila  :    tales    about    him,    xm.] 

[Badhamair,    a   maiden,   lvii.] 
Baine,  mother    of    Cumhall,   XLIII 

6. 
Pair©,  a  foreigner,  slain  protecting 


Almha  against  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII 
12,  14. 

Balor  :  B.  's  pigs,  XIV  2  ;  B.  slain  by 
Lugh,  has  a  poisonous  head,  XVI 
10  ;  B.  's  daughter  Eithne  was  mo- 
ther of  Lugh  XLV  4,  grandmother 
of  Fionn,  XLV  10  ;  B.  killed  by 
Lugh,  XLV  6.  [B.  mentioned,  xxv ; 
B.  =  Goll,  lxx  (n.  6) ;  B.  a  one- 
eyed  burner,  lxxi,  lxxiii  ;  feast 
before  B.'s  slaying,  lxxiv  ;  B.'s 
death  by  a  grandson  foretold,  4 
(n.  2)  (p.  5).  Eithne,  B.'s  daughter, 
is  Lugh's  mother,  105  ;  B.  and  the 
Fomorians  are  malevolent  spirits, 
217.  See  also  Eithne  ;  and  see  «  Ba- 
Ior-Lugh-and-Glas-Ghaibhneann  cy- 
cle »  under  «  folklore  :  tales  »,  in 
the  Subject   Index.] 

Banbh  Sionna,  one  of  the  Fian,  XII 
19;  lamented  by  Oisfn,  XIX  17; 
his  mother  was   Cain,  XLIII  7. 

Baoisgne :  Fearghus  Luaith-fhionn 
called  Baoisgne,  XI  5,  his  three 
sons,  Cumhall,  Criomhall,  Aodh 
Ollach,  6  ;  B.  was  son  of  Daire, 
XXXVII  6  and  7,  Garadh  is  his 
son,  8 ;  Logharn  grandson  of 
Baoisgne's  grave,  XLII  98  ;  B.'s 
grandson  is  Trenmhor,  LI  1  ;  B. 
excelled  by  Goll,  LXIV  3,  B.  sets 
out  on  an  expedition  with  Fionn, 
LXIV  4  ;  a  B.  was  son  of  Fionn, 
XXXIX  19.  See  also  Clann 
Bhaoisgne  and  Fionn  6  Baoisg- 
gne.  [Fionn,  Tulcha,  and  Caoilte 
are  descended  from  B.,  lv  ;  B.'s 
place  varies  in  Fionn's  genealogy, 

LXXVII.] 

Baoithin,  son  of  Croimcheann,  is 
slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  LXII  88. 

Barran  :  B.  's  daughter  is  Caoilte's 
wife,  XXI  9,  11,  and  XLIII  13; 
B.,son  of  Milidh  don  mhoigh  is  slain 
by  Osgar,  XXXIX  81,  slays  Caoil- 
te's sons,  85  ;  B.  's  grave,  XLII 
93  ;  B.,  son  of  Morna,  fights  giant 
in  the  Fuardhacht,  LXVIII  66, 
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Be  Bhessair,  daughter  of  Daire, 
wife  of  Xiul.  and  mother  of  Julius 
Caesar.  XX  52,  53. 

Be  Bhlaith,  one  of  the  Fian  women, 
XII  32. 

Be  Chrotha.  daughter  of  Gola.  XX 
14,  15. 

Be  Mhilis.  daughter  of  Tola,  XX  49, 
50,   51. 

Be  Thuinne.  mother  of  Aonghus 
Gaoi  Fuileaeh.  XX  95,  96. 

[Bearchan's  prophecies.  113.  115.] 

Bearrach,  one  of  the  Fian  women, 
XII  32. 

[Bellerophon.  Greek  hero,  is  set  hard 
tasks.    193.] 

[Beowulf,  Teutonic  hero.  184.  185, 
186,    188.] 

Binn  (gen.  sg.") :  his  daughter  Coin- 
cheann,    XXXIII    7. 

Bladh  :  [Oisin]  is  addressed  by  Pa- 
trick as  a  mhic  Bhlaighr.  LIX  5. 

Blathnaid  :  Bla[th]naid,  one  of  the 
Fian  women,  XII  31  ;  Blathnaid 
and  Cnu  Dhearoil's  grave,  XLII 
62  ;  B.  and  Cnu  Dheireoil  were 
musical,  LVII  10  :  B.  and  Cmi  Dh. 
play  music  for  an  invader,  LIX  12, 
15. 

[Bochra    mac   Matusalem.   108.] 

[Bodach  an  Chota  Lachtna.  87.] 

Bodhbh.  wife  of  Conall.  turns  her 
rival  1'irne  into  a  hound,  XLIV  6. 

Bodhmann  acts  as  Fionn's  fostermo- 
ther.  XV.  3,  4,  8,  10,  14  ;  B.,  a  Fian 
woman-warrior,        opposes       Goll, 

XXXV  35,  78,  93.  94  ;  B.'s  grave. 
XLII  60  :  B.,  mother  of  Cumhall's 
son  Fitheal.XLIII,23  :B.,  daughter 
of  Iochtar,  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna. 
XLVTIT  13.  14:  B..  daughter  of 
Tn'nmhor.  fights  at  Cnuclia.  LXVT 
15. 

Bolcan.  liis  daugliler  Liomhtbach 
is  mother  of  I.on  Ca  magic  smith'). 

XXXVI  17. 

Bran  :  in  dd  Bhran.  Fian  warriors 
XII  22. 


Bran  (the  dog)  :  mentioned  as  one  of 
Fionn's  dogs.  XIV  19  and  XXXII 
4  and  LVIIT  11  :  brings  a  magic 
boar  to  bay.  XVII  26.  29,  30,  36, 
37,  38,  45,  46,  55,  56,  58,  97  ;  loosed 
by  Fionn.  XXIV  8  :  offspring  of 
the  bewitched  queen  Uirne,  XLIV 
7  ;  the  poet  laments  the  loss  of 
Bran  and  tells  why  Bran  left  the 
Fian,  LVI  1,  2,  4,  8,  9,  10,  15. 
[How  Fionn  found  Bran,  xv  :  Bran 
helps  Fionn  against  a  hag,  i.i  (cf. 
also  p.  179)  :  hounds  cry  nightly  for 
Bran  after  he  has  fled,  cm  :  Bran  is 
son  of  the  king  of  Dal  nAraidhe  and 
Uirne,  38,  103,  104,  105  ;  the  blow 
struck  Bran,  and  his  colours,  123 
(and  Addendum) ;  folk  versions  of 
Bran's  death. 124  :Bran  helps  Fionn 
against  a  peisd,  141.  See  also 
« Fionn  and  Bran »,  under  ^folklore  : 
talks  •>.    in    the    Subject    Index.] 

[Bran  mac  Feabhail  sticks  to  a 
ball  of  yarn,  xxx  (n.  2)  (p.  xxxi).] 

Brath.  his  son  Breasal,  XLVIII  22. 

[Breac-chuach,  Fionn's    ship,    xin.] 

[Breas.  ancestor  of  the  king  of  Loch- 
lainn.  xxv.  Breas  is  one  of  the  three 
Finn   Eamhna.   i.xxviii    (n.    5).] 

Breasal  :  B.  's  death  lamented.  XII 
24  ;  B.  Ban,  a  musician,  XVII  20  ; 
B.  and  Be  Thuinne  have  a  son 
Aonghus  Gaoi  Fuileaeh.  XX  95, 
96  :  Fionn  mac  Finn  Bhain  i  Bhrea- 
sail  opposes  Goll,  XXII  8.  mac 
Breasail  accompanies  Osgar  over- 
seas. XXTTI  102  :  mac  Breasail's 
hounds  are  lJcht  Ard  and  in  Fhrarb 
Sheang,  XXIV  9  ;  Fionn  mac  Brea- 
sail remains  in  Ireland  with  Oisin. 
XXXTX  18;  B.'s  son  Dubhan's 
grave,  XLTT  104  ;  B.'s  son.  Fionn 
Ban.  is  slain  by  cl.  Mhnrna.  XLVTTI 
5.  a  B.  is  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna.  17. 
a  B.  is  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  22. 

Breanainn   prophesies.    ITT   46. 

Broanainn  Baoth  is  ancestor  of  Lor- 
can,  XXXVIII  1. 
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Brian  is  doubtless  Brian  Boraimhe 
(t  1014)  in  Tairbhrd  do  shiol  m- 
Briain,  XLIX  39.  [For  another 
Brian,  a  divine  being,  see  lxxiv 
(n.  5),  209,  216  (n.  1).] 

Bricne  upbraids  Muinreamhar  and 
Laoghaire,  XX  63  sq. 

[Brighid,  a  goddess,  lxiv.] 

Br6gan,  Patrick's  scribe,  XV  1,18; 
XXXVI  1   (  /.  47). 

Bruacharan's  grave,  XLII  103. 

Buadhach,  hound  loosed  by  Oisin, 
XXIV   8. 

Caesar  see  Iul  Sesair 

[Cafall,  name  of  Arthur's  dog,  202.] 

Caimideal,  his  son  Conaran  is  one 
of  the  Tiiath  De  Danann,  XXXV 
128. 

[Cain,   ancestor  of  monsters,   91.] 

Caince  raids  Tara  with  Fionn,  II  37. 
Cf.    Caoinche. 

Cainte,  Lugh  is  his  grandson,  XLV  4. 

[Cairbre  :  a  warrior,  Corpre,  lies 
with  a  wife  of  Fionn's,  lvii.] 

Cairbre  Cas,  slain  by  Goll,  XXII  4. 

Cairbre  Cearma,  leader  of  the 
Ulaidh,   XXXIX  31. 

Cairbre  Lifeachair  :  defeated  by 
Fionn  when  Fionn  raids  Tara,  II 
19,  20,  38,  39,  42,  45  (=  LXVI 
30,  31,  57,  58,77);  Caoilte  plays 
tricks  on  him  in  Tara  and  rescues 
Fionn,  VII  14  ;  the  refusal  of  his 
demands  leads  to  the  Battle  of 
f-abhair,  XXXIX  13,  23,  24,  26, 
29,  30,  39,  41,  72,  73,  75,  84,  86,  — 
referred  to  as  mac  Corbma[i]c  23  ; 
his  grave,  XLII  90  ;  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Fian,  LIX   1. 

Cairbre  mac  Fadaoine  wins  the 
shield  that  was  to  be  Fionn's  and 
gives  it  to  the  Daghdha,  XVI  26, 
28. 

Cairche,  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,XLVIII 
37. 

Cairioll  (Cairill) :  C.  suggested  as 
husband  for  Goll's  widow,  X  5  ;  C, 


looses  hounds  Guillionn,  Guaire, 
and  Gal,  XXIV  17  ;  C.'s  son  Daol- 
ghus'  grave,  XLIII  54  ;  C.'s  mother 
Maoin,  XLIII  26  ;  C.  slain  by  cl. 
Mhorna,  XLVIII  17;  C.  assists  in 
pacifying  Oisin,  LXII  48,  fights 
Dubh  mac  Diorfaidh,  54,  69,  75, 
83,  praised  by  Oisin,  110,  supports 
Fionn  against  Osgar,  151,  152,  153, 
155,  158  ;  C.'s  son  Lugha  men- 
tioned, LXIV  19.  Cairioll  Fionn 
serves  at  a  feast  of  Fionn's,  XXIII 
15.  Cairioll  mac  Conbhroin  op- 
poses Goll  at  Cronnmhoin,  III  32, 
34,  35,  and  XXXV  8  (wounded  by 
Goll  at  Almha,  XXXV  9)  ;  opposes 
Goll,  XXII  9,  10,  12,  opposes  Co- 
nan  33,  34,  refuses  Goll  the  mar- 
rowbones 48,  49,  52-55,  62.  Cai- 
rioll 6  Conbhroin  opposes  Goll  at 
Cronnmhoin,  IV  17,  35,  20,  56  ;  has 
adventures  as  the  result  of  a  (jrua- 
gach's  coming  to  Fionn's  house, 
XXIII  43,  73,  78,  80,  84,  101,  134, 
135,  176  ;  looses  hounds  Corr-dhubh 
and  Maigh,  XXIV  12  ;  the  grave 
of  C.  and  of  Colla  raor  ua  Conbh- 
roin, XLII  66  ;  C.  was  son  of  Dian- 
ghus,  son  of  Conbhron,  XLIII  33, 
34  (there  would  seem  to  have  also 
been  a  Cairill  grandson  of  Con- 
bhron's  grandson,  33) ;  C.  6  Con- 
bhroin mentioned,  LXIV  17;  C.  6 
Corrbhruain  raids  Tara  with  Fionn 
LXVI  46  (  =  [C]  6  Conbhroin,  II, 
34).  Cairioll  mac  Finn,  his  hel- 
met-emblem, LXVI  71. 

[Caittil  Find,  sec  under  Fionn.] 

Caladh,  daughter  of  Xiiil,  her  lover 
Lomnochtach,  XX  54,  55a  and  55b 
(in   Corrigenda    infra). 

Caladh-cholg,  An,  name  of  a  sword, 
XX  55a  (note),  70d  (note)  :  other 
names  of  this  sword  are  in  Cram 
Catha,  and  Uar-ghaoth. 

Calprann  (also  Carplann,  Alprann), 
see  his  son  Padraig. 

Camog,  daughter  of  Conaran,  killed 
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by    Goll,  XXXV    119    and    LXIV 
37. 

[Camulus,  hardly  to  be  equated  with 
Cumhall,  199.] 

Cana.  daughter  of  Ciothriiaidh  and 
wife  of  Fearghus  Finbheal.XLIII  9. 
Cf.  Fatha  Canann  and  Fothaidh 
(Fothadh  Canainne). 

Cannan  :  (',.  associated  with  cl.  Mhor- 
na,  III  4  ;  C.'s  grandson  Dubhan 
lamented,  XIX  12;  C.  's  grandson 
Dubhan's  grave,  XLII  82  :  C.'s 
daughter  Finn-dearbh  killed  by  cl. 
Mhorna,   XLVIII  IS. 

Caogad.  An  :  his  son  Ciothriiaidh, 
LXVI  32.    See  also  Fear  Caogad. 

Caoilte  :  C.  mac  Rondin  lives  at  Raith 
Chianaidh,  I  23  ;  C.  interlocutor  in 
poem  II  (=  LXVI),  called  C.  mac 
Rondin  2,  —  called  C,  33,  41.  son 
of  Fionn's  sister  50  ;  C.  is  on  Fionn's 
side  against  Goll  at  Cronnmhoin, 
III  29,  32  (cf.  IV  15,  19,  24);  C. 
quarrels  with  Oisin  and  hunts  apart 
from  him,  V  5,  6,  8,  9,  called  Caoilt- 
eachan  7  :  C.  releases  Fionn  who  is 
held  by  Cormac,  VII  (the  whole 
poem  is  about  C.  and  is  recited  by 
him) ;  C.  reciter,  VIII  1,  3  ;  C.  gives 
Goll  meat  when  Goll  is  in  need, 
IX  7  :  C.  with  Fionn.  when  Fionn, 
exercising  the  black  horse,  comes 
to  a  house  of  torment,  XIII  13,  20, 
21 ,  34  (reciter  rectc  Oisfn,44a  note)  ; 
C.  mentioned.  XVI  8;  C.  's  magic 
siothal  XVII  1 ,  2,  3,  7,  8,  1 1 ,  106, 
107,  109,  112,  117:  Fionn  helped 
by  C,  XVIII  27;  C.  a  reciter  of 
XIX  9,  21  :  C.  remembered  by 
Oisin.  XX  Ki7:  C.  before  and  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Sheaves,  XXI  27. 
28.  29,  (his  wife,  8,  15b,  16-18  :  cf. 
su/ini  Ainnear"),(his  household,  13)  ; 
C.  serves  the  nobles  at  a  feast  of 
Fionn's,  XXIII  16,  C.  's  adventures 
as  the  result  of  a  gruayach's  entering 
the  feast-hall,  25.  43,  75,  78,  84, 
89,  90,  91,  98,  (C.'s  son  Domlmall, 


104),  (C.  mentioned  by  Oisin,  212, 
223,  225)  ;  C.loosesthe  hounds  Fan- 
fhuath  and  Cuill-sgeach,   XXIV  16 
(C.'s  son  Colla,  21);     C.  addressed 
by  the  reciter  of  XXVII,  1,  3  ;  C. 
hunts  with    Ois'n    and    with     the 
reciter  of  XXVIII,  4  ;  C.  's  running 
referred  to.  XXXIII   10;  C.  races 
a   magic   smith   and  has  his  name 
changed  from  Daolghus  to  Caoilte 
XXXVI  4,  36,  37,42  :  C.  mentioned, 
in   connection  with    the   Battle    of 
Gabhair,  XXXIX  15, (his  sons,  15, 
16,  17,  83,  85,  87) ;  C.  addressed  by 
the  reciter  of  XL.I,  19  ;  C.  plants 
a  grave-stone,  XLII  88,  his  sons' 
grave   92  ;     C.'s    mother  and   wife 
named,  XLIII  12,  13  ;  how  C.  got 
his    sword    by    means    of    a    race, 
XLVII   (called   C.   mac   Rondin    1. 
4),  (called  C.  26,  27,  28,  34,40,  43, 
59)  ;    C.    with    Fionn    when    Fionn 
prophesies,   XLIX   (called    C.    mac 
Rondin,  4),   (called   C,   6,   7);    C, 
given  the  name  Conn  at  baptism, 
dies  at  Tara,  LI  1,3,  4  ;  C.  mention- 
ed,  LUI   16  :      C.'s    two   youngest 
sons,  LIV  19  ;   C.  is  the  reciter  of 
LX,  20  ;  C.  insults  Oisin  LXII  18, 
27,   33   (called   C.   mac  Cronnchair, 
35,  51),  36,  43-48,  (called  [C]  mac 
Rondin,    49),    50,    77,    80,    83,    88, 
109,  117,  (C.  ma    Rondin  entertains 
the   Fian   for   a  year,   119-122),  C. 
mentioned,     168  ;      C.     mentioned 
LXIV    16,    18;    C.    interlocutor   in 
LXVI,   which   is   a   version   of   II, 
(addressed    as    a    mhic    Cronnchair 
m[h]eic  Rondin,  2),  called  C.  45,  74 
(where  his  helmet-emblem  is  describ- 
ed) ;  [C.  ?]  mac  Cronnchair  and  Aille, 
forgotten  by  Fionn  at  a  feast,  go  in 
anger  to   Lochlainn.   I. XVII  6,   8; 
C...    reciter    of    LXVIII.    describes 
his  adventures  with  the  Fian  in  the 
Fuardhacht,    31,    87,   91,    106;    C. 
ma<-    Cronnc\h]uir    mic    Rdndin   is 
the  reciter  of  LXIX,  4.    See  also 
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Daolghus  and  Reciters.  [C.  in 
Bruidhean  Chaorthainn,  xxvi  ;  — 
early  references  to  C.  will  be  found 
on  pp.  lv  (C.  descended  from  Baois- 
gne),  lvi  (C.  returns  from  the  dead), 
lvii  (C.  and  Ciildubh),  lviii  (C.  ac- 
companies Fionn),  lix  (G.  helps 
Fionn  to  woo),  ib.  n.  2  (called  Cailti 
mac  Oisgein  maic  na  Cerda  di  Mus- 
craigi  Dotrut),  lxiv  (C.  slays  Fo- 
thadh  Airgteach  :  <  /.  infra  Adden- 
dum to  Pt.  ill,  p.  lx)  ;  — ■  C.  sur- 
vives the  Fian,  lxi  ;  C.  supposed 
author  of  Fionn-ballads,  lxxxix 
(./.  pp.  26,  27,  29,  49,  100,  and 
infra  Addendum  to  Pt.  Ill,  p.  26) ; 
C .,  Oisin  and  Patrick,  often  brought 
together,  en  (n.  1) ;  C.'s  wife,  cvi  ; 
supposed  etymology  of  C.'s  name, 
89  ;  Fian  seek  entertainment  from 
C,  145  ;  C.  visits  his  birth-place 
with  the  fairy  host,  181  ;  C.  expert 
in  place-lore,  215.  See  also  under 
«  folklore  :  traditions  »  in  Subject 
Index.] 

[Caoimhghein  (St.  Kevin)  is  spoken 
of  prophetically  by  Fionn,  lxii.] 

Caoinche  :  C.  seems  to  be  the  name 
of  a  son  of  Fionn's,  XI  9,  and  of 
a  daughter  of  Fionn's,  XXXV  130  ; 
C.  hunts  with  Fionn,  XVII  25,  28, 
49  ;  C.  serves  at  a  feast  of  Fionn's, 
XXIII  15,  accompanies  Osgar  over- 
seas 97  ;  C.  in  XXXIII  10  is  per- 
haps not  a  proper  name  (see  under 
caoinche  3  in  Glossary) ;  in  XLVIII 
10  C.  would  seem  to  be  the  son  of 
the  unidentified  reciter  of  the  poem 
(the  Caoince  Cearr  of  the  next 
quatrain  may  be  a  different  per- 
son).    Cf.  Caince. 

Caol,  son  of  Feinnidh  son  of  Cumhall, 
XLIII21,has  sons  Daolghus  and 
Lodharn  (see  infra). 

Caol  [Crodha]  mac  Criomhthain  : 
his  grave,  XLII  74  ;  C.  Crodha  mac 
Criomhthuinn  (LXIII  5,  19)  is  over- 
come by  the  Dearg,  LXIII,  (called 


simply  C.  Crodha,  12,  20,21,22, 
23);  C.  Cr.  escorts  a  gruagu  h  to 
Sorcha  at  Fionn's  bidding,  XXIII 
44,  and  at  51  and  52  is  called  both 
C.  Cr.  and  Mac  Logha,  though  Mac 
Lughach  of  43, 74, 84, etc.,  is  distinct 
from  him  —  during  his  adventures 
in  Sorcha  he  is  called  both  C.  Cr. 
(79,  81,  84)  and  mac  Criomhthuinn 
(70,  78);  again,  in  XL  IV,  C.  Cr. 
is  son  of  Lughaidh  L&gha  and  Uirne 
(9,  10),  but  distinct  from  Mac 
Lughach,  who  is  son  of  Daire  and 
Fionn's  daughter  Lughach  (4)  :  C. 
Cr.  mac  Criomhthainn  has,  then, 
been  described  as  mac  Logha  and 
as  son  of  Lughaidh  LAgha,  and 
though  he  is  distinguished  from 
Mac  Lughach,  Mac  Lughach  (who 
had  a  second  name  Gaoine)  in 
XXXVIII 19  is  called  Mac  Lughach 
LAgha  ;  so  there  was  clearly  confus- 
ion about  these  names  — ■  this  has 
led  to  identifying  C.  Cr.  with  Mac 
Lughach,  XXXVIII  21  (see  note), 
and  to  giving  prominence  to  C.  Cr. 
in  the  end  of  a  poem  (XXXVIII  30- 
34,  37-39)  after  a  fight  in  which 
Mac  Lughach  (Mac  Lughach  Lagha, 
19;  Mac  Lughach,  21,  note)  had 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  (19-21), 
though  in  the  very  end  (39)  Mac 
Lughach  and  C.  are  two  distinct 
persons  buried  side  by  side  ;  Caol 
Crodha  (doubtless  identical  both 
with  C.  mac  Criomhthain,  supra, 
and  with  C.  iia  Neamhnainn,  infra, 
who  is  called  Cael  Crodha  Cedghui- 
nech  ua  Nemnainn,  Acallam,  ed. 
Stokes,  744,  and  mac  Crimthain, 
ib.  863)  is  one  of  the  Fian,  XII  16, 
and  looses  hound;  Leim  ar  Luth 
and  An  Chu  Chrom,  XXIV  10; 
Caol  ua  Neamhnainn  was  married 
to  Creidhe  daughter  of  Cairbre  and 
was  son  of  Aoiffe  daughter  of  Tren- 
mhor,  XLII  I  30. 
Caol    Smiorrgha    had    a    daughter 
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Teide,     mother     of      Goll,     XLIII 
27. 

[Caradawc  (Welsh  Arthurian  hero  = 
English  Craddock,  French  Carados), 
155,  note  2.  Caradawc  Freich- 
fras  is  son  of  Llyr  Myrini,  203.] 

Carplann  see  Calprann. 

[Carr  Fiaclach  mac  Connla,  Fionn's 
spear,   lvii.] 

Carragan,  hound  loosed  by  Faolan, 
XXIV     13. 

Cas  :  C.,  a  warrior  associated  with 
Goll,  III  4  (c/.  C,  son  of  Caiman, 
whose  son  Dubhan  is  lamented, 
XIX  12  —  same  Dubhan's  grave 
mentioned  XL  1 1  82)  ;  C.'s  grave 
XLII  72  ;  C,  a  jester  (crosdn),  XII 
25;  C,  a  musician,  XVII  21.  Cas 
Cuailgne,  one  of  the  two  rlghfMin- 
nidh  of  the  Ulster  Fiana,  IV  26  ; 
his  death  lamented,  XIX  13  ;  three 
daughters  of  C.  C.  mentioned, 
LXVIII   11. 

Casluath.  hound  loosed  by  «  Mac 
Edoine  »,  XXIV  14. 

Cathal,   one  of  the  Fian,  XII  17. 

Cathaoir  :  Cathair  (dat.  sg.),  Cathair 
(gen.  sg.  —  riming  with  go  mblaidh), 
do  C[h]athaoir  mac  Oililla,  —  name 
of  a  hero  who  entertains  Fionn, 
XIII  10,  11,  12.  Cathaoir,  high- 
king  of  Ireland,  slain  by  Goll, 
XXXV    15. 

Cathbhaidh  :  assists  the  Ulaidh  by 
his  draoldheacht,  XX  75-77,  81. 

Cathmhaol,  a  jester  (drulh),  XII  25. 

Ceadach.  lamented  by  Caoilte,  XIX 
1  1.  [Ceadach,  name  of  helper  in 
a  group  of  Fionn  helper-tales,  xl, 
177.    179,    184.] 

[Cealg,  in  Irish  mythology,  compared 
to   (Week   Hippodamia,   4.] 

Ceallach,  one  of  the  Fian,  XII  10; 
his  (Uath  lamented,  23. 

Ceapan.  sou  of  Morna,  his  grave, 
XI. II    84. 

Cearbhall,  his  son  Diarmaid  addres- 
sed, XLVII  2. 


Ceard    (An    C.) :   see    Aoin-cheard 

Berre. 
Cearmaid  :  C.  Milbhel's  sons  slay 
Lugh,  VIII  16  ;  C.'s  son  Conn 
mentioned  in  mythological  context, 
XVI  29  ;  C.'s  daughter  is  one  of 
the  Ffan  womenfolk,  XII  30.  [C. 
is  slain  by  Lugh,  lxxxiv  (note  4  — 
p.  lxxxv).] 

Ceidghein,  brother  of  Goll's  wife,X  6. 

Ceinnsealaigh,  mentioned  next  to 
the  Ormond  Fiana,  IV  60  ;  rifhein- 
nidh  6  gCeinnsealaigh  opposes  Goll, 
ib.  2  8. 

Ceolach,  a  musician,  XVII  21. 

Ciabhan,  his  grave,  XLII  68. 

Clan  :  ten  Clans  in  Fionn's  Fian, 
XII  13  ;  Clan's  son  Lugh,  XLV  4  ; 
a  C.  is  slain  by  Caoilte's  sword, 
XLVII  7  ;  a  C.  is  slain  by  cl. 
Mhorna,  XLVIII  36.  [C,  father 
of  Lugh  (and  of  Tadhg),  xlix, 
lxxiii,  206-208  ;  C.  perhaps  dupli- 
cates Niiadha,  lxxix  (cf.  206-206)  ; 
C,  brother  of  Ana,  210  (note  1); 
C.  mac  Oilealla  Oluim  and  the 
worm,  156  (note  2.)] 

Ciar  Chuill,  hound  loosed  by  Fear- 
dhomhan  mac  Finn,  XX IV  15. 

[Ciaran,  Christian  saint  prophesied 
by  Fionn,  lxii,  note  2.] 

Cinn  Choire,  a  warrior  from  France 
invading  Ireland,  LXII  125,  127, 
129-132,  134-137.  See  also  Cinn 
Choire  in   Place    Index. 

Cionaoth :  a  C.  is  referred  to  by 
Oisin,  II  51  ;  Oisiu  in  old  a  ;e  is  at 
C.'s  fortress,  V  40;  a  C.  (XXII 
35)  is  addressed  by  Oisin  as  «  Cio- 
naoth criche  Teamhrach  »,  XXII 
19,   32. 

Cinnmhear,  a  jester  (crosdn),  XII 
25. 

Ciorcall,  a  warrior  from  Lochlainn, 
VI   15. 

Ciotach,  member  of  the  Fian,  XII 
17. 

Ciothruaidh  :  C.  son  of  Fear  Caogad 
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utters  a  lay  and  pacifies  the  Fian, 
II  21,  22,  24  (=  LXVI  32,  33,  36)  ; 
C.  a  Fian  musician,  XVII  21  ;  a  C. 
has  a  daughter  Cana,  XLIII  9. 
Cirre,  a  warrior  killed  by  the  House 

of   Morna,   XLYHI   33. 
Clann     an     Ghearda,      see      under 

Aoin-cheard  Berre 
Clann  Bhaoisgne  (sometimes  called 
elanna  Baoisgne,  etc.,  in  IV,  XXVII, 
XXXV,  XXXVII,  LXI,  LXVIII, 
LXIX)  :  sixteen  of  them  raid  Tara, 
II  27  (=  LXVI  39) ;  cl.  Bh.  oppose 
Goll  at  Cronnmhoin,  III  33,  IV  2, 
19,  22,  36,  67  ;  cl.  Bh.  cursed  by 
Goll,  IX  1-4,  6-9  ;  cl.  Bh.  assist 
Fionn  against  Diarmaid's  daugh- 
ter, XVIII  27  ;  cl.  Bh.  lamented 
by  [Oisin],  XXVII  3  ;  cl.Bh.are  op- 
ponents of  Goll,  XXXV  17  ;  origin 
of  cl.  Bh.,  XXXVII  2  ;  XXXIX 
(Osgar's  sons  belong  to  cl.  Bh., 
20),  (cl.  Bh.  oppose  Cairbre,  king 
of  Tara,  40) ;  many  of  cl.  Bh.  slain 
by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  39  ;  cl. 
Bh.  would  rescue  Fionn  from  Hell, 
L\  II  27  ;  cl.  Bh.  oppose  Manannan, 
LXI  14 ;  strife  and  an  overseas 
expedition  in  which  cl.  Bh.  take 
part,  LXVIII  26,  28,  45,  76,  86  ; 
cl.  Bh.  take  part  in  the  pursuit 
of  Diarmaid,  LXIX  13,  16,  25. 
[C.  Bh.  break  peace  with  cl.  Mhor- 
na, p.  49.] 

Clann  Chonbhroin  side  with  cl. 
Mhorna,  LXVIII  29. 

Clann  Chormaic  are  defeated  by 
Fionn  at  Cronnmhoin,   IV  64. 

Clann  Chuain  oppose  Goll  at  Cronn- 
mhoin, III  33  ;  cl.  Ch.  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Fian,  XVII  18. 

Clann  Duibh  Dhithroibh  oppose 
Goll  at  Cronnmhoin,  III  33  and 
IV  3  (where  they  are  called  / 
Duibh    Dhitribh). 

Clann  Fheidhlime,  II  10. 

Clann  Iollainn  are  distinguished 
from  cl.  Mhorna,  II  28. 


Clann  Mhorna  (sometimes  called 
elanna  Morna,  in  II,  III,  XXII, 
XXXII,  XXXV,  LXIII,  LXVIII)  : 
II  15  (sixteen  of  them  kill  Cumhall) 
(=  LXVI  18),  28  (they  do  not  as- 
sist cl.  Bhaoisgne  in  their  raid  on 
Tara)  (=  LXVI  40);  cl.  Mh.  at 
Cronnmhoin,  III  11,  22,  30,  41, 
IV  2  (deich  mic  jhichead  Moma),38  ; 
cl.  Mh.  blessed  by  Goll,  IX  2  ;  cl. 
Mh.  lamented  by  Caoilte,  XIX  16  ; 
cl.Mh.  side  with  Goll  against  Cairioll 
in  the  matter  of  the  marrowbones 
etc.,  XXII  11,  15,  25,  50,  51,  56; 
cl.  Mh.  were  good  warriors,  XXXII 
9  ;  they  share  Goll's  fortunes,  were 
persecuted  by  Cumhall,  XXXV  21, 
44  (meic  Mhorna),  86  (maicne  Mhor- 
na) ;  dearg-ruathar  cl.  M.,  XLVIII 
1  ;  Devil  reminds  Goll  that  cl.  Mh. 
were  banished  by  Fionn,  L  8  ;  cl. 
Mh.  hunt  near  Loch  Lein,  LIV  5  ; 
cl.  Mh.  would  rescue  Fionn  from 
Hell,  LVII  27  ;  cl.  Mh.  and  Fionn 
consult  together,  LIX  11  ;  cl.  Mh. 
help  Conan,  LXI  13  ;  Fionn  bids  cl. 
Mh.  oppose  an  invader,  LXII  7 ; 
Goll  mentions  banishment  of  cl. 
Mh.  by  Fionn,  LXIII  57  ;  Goll 
belonged  to  cl.  Mh.,  LXIV  2  ;  strife 
between  cl.  Mh.  and  cl.  Bhaoisgne 
and  subsequent  overseas  adventure, 
LXVIII  27,  30,  32,  76.  [Poems 
sympathetic  towards  cl.  ML,  p.  22  ; 
cl.  Mh.  break  with  cl.  Bhaoisgne, 
p.  49  ;  Osene  mac  Fint  helps  to 
defeat  Gold  and  eland  Morndai  in 
Cath  Meibhe  Cain,  infra  Addendum 
to    Pt.    Ill,   LX.] 

Clann  Neamhnain  oppose  Goll  at 
Cronnmhoin,  IV  3,  34  (where  they 
are  called  elanna  N.) ;  LXVIII  26 
(elanna  Neamhnaid  [sic]  followers 
of  cl.  Bhaoisgne),  65  (clann  Neamh- 
naid [sic]  fight  giants  overseas). 

Clann  riogh  Lochlann  oppose  Goll 
at  Cronnmhoin,  IV  24,  58  ;  visit 
Cormac  at  Tara,  XXIII  2,  3,  6. 
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Claim  Ronain  (aliter  clanna  R.,  Ill 
and  IV)  :  mentioned  in  connection 
with  a  raid  on  Tara,  II  28  (  =  LXVI 
40) ;  oppose  Goll  at  Cronnmhoin, 
III  33,  IV  2  ;  enemies  of  Goll, 
IX  8  ;  lamented  by  Caoilte,  XIX 
2U  ;  three  of  them  accompany  Goll 
overseas,  XXIII  104  ;  a  camp  be- 
longing to  cl.  R.  mentioned,  XXXII 
8. 

Clann  Trenmhoir  :  opponents  of 
Goll,  II  16  (=  LXVI  19),  X  17, 
XXXV  78,  94  ;  belong  to  the 
Fiana,  XXIII  199,  LXII  7  ;  chal- 
lenged by  Osgar,  LXIX  18. 

Clanna  Adhnuaill  are  attacked  by 
the  Ulaidh  in  Scotland,  XX  71. 

Clanna  Cuinn,  descendants  of  Conn 
Cedchathach,  II  11  (=  LXVI  9), 
L1X  39. 

Clanna  Deadhaidh  are  ancestors  of 
Fiona's,   XXXVII   4. 

Clanna  Duibh  Dhiorma  assist 
Clanna  Baoisgne,  LXVIII  28. 

Cleas,  a  jester  (crosdn),  XII  25. 

Cliabhach,  king  of  the  Boghead  in- 
vaders, XXXVIII  8,  11,  16,  19 
(killed),  22. 

Cliodhna,  her  tomb,   XLII  68. 

Cluasan,  Bubh  Bala's  hound,  LIV  9. 

Cnap,  one  of  Fionn's  fools  (oinmhide), 
XII   27. 

Cnodbbha,  grandchild  of  Fionn, 
XLII1   29. 

Cnucha,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Alba,   XLIII   25. 

Cnu  Dheireoil  :  mentioned  along 
with  Baighre,  XVII  17;  C.  Dh. 
cheolach  looses  hounds  Aindeoin  and 
Eolach,  XXIV  24  ;  C.  Bh.  is  son 
of  Lugh  and  is  Fionn's  dwarf  har- 
per, XXXII  5  ;  is  buried  beside 
Blalhnaid.  XLII  62  J  C.  Bh.  is 
musical,  is  son  of  Lugh,  and  is 
related  to  Fionn,  XLV  1,  2,  12  ; 
C.  Bh.  is  Fiona's  musical  dwarf 
and  is  mentioned  along  with  Blath- 
naid,    LVII    9,    10;    C.    Bh.    and 


Blathnaid  play  music  beneath 
Fionn's  cloak,   LIX  12,   15. 

Cobhthach  :  C,  a  musician,  XVII  21  ; 
eight  sons  of  a  C.  are  buried  in  one 
tomb,   XLII   85. 

Codhnach  :  his  tomb,  XLII  59  ;  a  C. 
is  mentioned  as  son  of  Bearbh, 
XLIII   4. 

Coincheann  :  C.  inghean  Bhinn  is 
carried  off  by  Becheall,  XXXIII  7  ; 
a  C.  is  father  of  Fiacail  Aoi,  XLII 
60  ;  tomb  of  a  C,  leader  of  armies, 
XLII   76. 

Coinchinn  (literally  'Bogheads  ')  in- 
vade Ireland,  XXXVIII  8,  11,  12, 
defeated  by  Fionn,  26,  27. 

Coinnsgleo,  lamented  by  Caoilte, 
XIX    17. 

Coirbre  see  Cairbre. 

[Colgan  Cruadh-armach,  king  of 
Lochlainn,    xxv,    xxvi.] 

Coll  see  Mac  Cuill  and  Sean-choll. 

Colla  :  a  C.  is  one  of  sixteen  of  Clann 
Bhaoisgne  who  raid  Tara,  II  36 
(=  LXVI  48:  cf.  LXVI  74  where 
his  helmet-emblem  is  described) ; 
there  were  ten  Collas  in  Fionn's 
Fian,  XII  14;  a  C.'s  death  is 
lamented,  XII  23  ;  a  C.  of  cl.  Ro- 
nain   goes    overseas    with    Osgar, 

XXIII  104;  C,  son  of  Caoilte, 
looses   hounds    Rian   and     Laoidh, 

XXIV  21  ;  a  C.  is  mentioned  as  a 
son  of  Caoilte,  XXXIX  16  ;  tomb 
of  C.  grandson  of  Conbhron,  XLII 
66  ;  a  C.  hunts  a  magic  boar,  LIV 
20,21,26.    See  also  Eacht-Cholla. 

Collan,    buried    on    Sliabh    Collain, 

XLII   57. 
[Collen,  Welsh  saint,  203.] 
[Colum    Cille    prophesies    an    Aodh, 

115.  See  also  Amra  Choluim  Chi  He 

in  the  Subject    Index.] 
Conaire    possesses    .Mananuan's   corr- 

bholg  at  Tara,  VIII  18,  19. 
Conall  :   Osgar  is  compared  as  hero 

to  a  C,  VI 28;  a  C.  is  son  of  Tren- 

mhor,   XLIII  19,   father  of  a  Bian- 
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ghus,  24,  husband  of  Ailinn  and 
father  of  a  Ronan  and  a  Dianghus, 
31,  32,  34  ;  a  C.  is  father  of  Uirne, 
XL  IV  3  ;  a  C.  is  son  of  the  king  of 
Lochlainn,  XXIII  3 ;  a  C,  son 
of  Oilill,  son  of  Eoghan,  is  father 
of  Daire  Dearg,  XLII  5.  A  Co- 
nall  Ceadach  is  slain  in  Cath 
Cuailgne,  XLVII  6.  Conall  Cear- 
nach  :  C,  son  of  Aimhirghin,  wishes 
to  oppose  an  invader,  XX  78,  83, 
84  ;  Irfal  is  apparently  son  of  C. 
Cearnach,  XX  90  ;  C.  fails  to  pre- 
vent the  abduction  of  Morann's 
daughter  from  the  Craobhruadh, 
XXXIII  4.  Conall  Cruachna  is 
father  of  Goll's  wife,  IX  5,  X  6, 
14  ;  C.  Cr.  refuses  to  help  Goll's 
kindred  against  Cumhall,  XXXV 
24  ;  Goll's  wife  is  Sgannlach  daugh- 
ter of  C,  XLIII  4.  Conall  [Gul- 
ban]  [son  of  Niall  Naoi-ghlallach]  : 
conquest  of  siol  Conaill  by  for- 
eigners prophesied,  XL IX  15.  [For 
Conall  Gulban  see  also  Eachtra 
Chonaill  Ghulban  in  the  Subject 
Index.] 

Conan  (son  of  Criomhthann)  is  slain 
by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  36. 

Conan  (son  of  the  Lfath  Luachra) 
abducts  Eargna,  daughter  of  Aodh 
Rinn  and  dies  as  the  result  of  a 
duel  with  Aodh,  I  2,  3,  10,  12,  13a, 
13c,  19-22,  28,  30,  31,  33,  30-40, 
42  (see  also  under  2  Aoiffe) ;  goes 
with  his  sons  on  an  overseas  expe- 
dition, XXIII  100  ;  looses  hounds 
Leigean  and  Laom,  XXIV  19  ; 
slain  by  the  Dearg,  LXIII  50. 
[C/.  pp.  xxiii  (n.  2),  xciv,  and  3-6.] 

Conan  (son  of  Morna)  (called  C.  Maol, 
L  9,  LX  11,  LXI  10,  LXII  9, 
LXV  2) :  C.  is  with  Goll  at  Crunn- 
mhoin,  III  3,24  ;  C.  is  lamented  by 
Caollte,  XIX  16  ;  C.  helps  to  reap 
before  the  Battle  of  the  Sheaves, 
XXI  20  ;  C.  is  quarrelsome,  XXII 
33,  34,  39  ;   C.  boasts  at  a  feast, 


XXIII  13,  30 ;  C.  looses  hounds 
Rith  Rod  and  Rith  re  hArd,  XXIV 
13  ;  C.  slays  Druim  Sionna,  XLII 
61  ;  C.  is  mentioned,  XLVII  9  ; 
helps  Fionn  in  Hell,  L  9,  12  ;  C. 
would  have  broken  the  clerics' bells, 
LIII  15  ;  C.  slays  a  magic  boar, 
LIV  22,  24,  26  ;  C.  is  swallowed  by 
a  monster,  LX  11,  17;  C.  brings 
trouble  on  the  Fian  by  aiding  a 
griiagach  contrary  to  Fionn's  advice, 
LXI  5,  9-13,  19-22  ;  C.  son  of 
Morna  causes  contention  among 
members  of  the  Fian,  LXII  8,  11- 
16,  25,  37,  40,  42,  77,  83,  126  ;  his 
son  Conn  was  one  of  the  Fian, 
LXIII  49  ;  C.  hot-headedly  calls 
for  a  disastrous  testing  of  the  Fian 
wives'  chastity,  LXV  2,  8-11  ;  strife 
results  when  C.  is  struck  by  Mac 
Lughach,  LXVIII  18-20,  C.  puts 
a  magic  musician  under  geasa  to 
give  an  account  of  himself,  38-39. 
[Explanation  of  his  epithet  mdol, 
xxxi  ;  C.  often  suffers  injuries  to 
his  head  or  some  other  part  of  his 
body,  xxvin  (n.  1),  78  (n.  1),  141, 
144  ;  is  hot-headed,  158  (n.  2) ; 
is  often  the  adviser  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  tasks,  183,  193  ;  is  traditio- 
nally a  mischief-maker,  189  ;  is 
Goll's  brother,  52  ;  is  confused  with 
Conan  son  of  the  Liath  Luachra, 
6.] 

[Conan  Milbhel,  son  of  the  Daghdha, 
corresponds  to  Conan  son  of  the 
Lfath  Luachra  in  one  version  of 
the  Aodh  Rinn  story,  3.] 

[Conan  Rod,  in  Fleadh  Diiin  na 
nGedh,    51.] 

Conaran,  son  of  Caimideal,  father  of 
hags  at  Ceis  Chorainn,  XXXV  128  ; 
called  C.  Corr,  LXIV  37. 

Conbhron  :  a  descendant  of  his  called 
6  Conbhroin  raids  Tara  with  Fionn, 
II  34  (=  LXVI  46  «  Cairioll  6 
Corrbhruain  ») ;  a  C.  was  son  of 
Aodh   Eang[h]ach,   XLIII  32.   See 
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also  the  Cairioll  and  the  Dian- 
ghue  who  were  descendants  of  C. 

Conn  (various  persons  of  the  name)  : 
C.  from  Bearramhain,  connected 
with  cl.  Mhorna,  III  4  ;  there  were 
ten  Cuinn  in  the  Fiau,  XII  13, 
death  of  a  C.  lamented,  17,  23; 
grave  of  a  C,  XLII  59,  grave  of 
a  C.  's  eight  sons,  85  ;  ten  sons  of  a 
C.  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII 
18;  C.  is  the  name  given  at  bap- 
tism to  Caoilte,  LI  3  ;  C.  mhac 
Cabhlaighe  slain  by  a  pig,  LIV  19  ; 
C.  son  of  Cearmaid  receives  a  gift 
from  the  Daghdha,  XVI  29  ;  C.  son 
of  Conan  is  one  of  the  Fian,  LXIII 
49  ;  C.  son  of  Feabhal  is  one  of  the 
Fian,  XII  16  ;  C.  son  of  Garaidh  is 
grandfather  of  Baoisgne,  XXXVII 
5,  (grandson  of  Baoisgne,  8)  ;  C. 
son  of  Goll  and  Sgannlach  is  men- 
tioned, XLIII  4d  ;  C.  son  of  Goll 
looses  (with  his  brother  Criomh- 
thann)  the  hounds  Dochar,  Dorr, 
Crom,  Gair,  XXIV  25  ;  C.  mac 
Lathairne's  grave,  XLII  51. 

Conn  (Cedchathach)  :  C.  Cedcha- 
thach's  grandson  is  Cormac,  and  C. 
himself  was  opposed  to  Cumhall, 
II  4,  7,  9  (=  LXVI  4,  10,  16,  17)  ; 
Goll's  wife  was  comhalta  of  C. 
Cedchathach,  X  6,  (her  name  was 
Sgannlach  and  she  was  Conn's 
de.arbh-chomhalta,  XLIII  4);  C. 
gives  a  name  to  the  youthful 
Fionn,  XV  13,  14,  17  ;  C.  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Cnucha,  XXII  62  ; 
C.  Cedchathach  is  king  of  Ireland, 
XXXV  14,  is  called  mac  Una,  16, 
is  fostered  by  Cumhall's  sister,  18, 
helps  Cumhall,  19,  refuses  to  sup- 
port the  House  of  Morna  against 
Cumhall,  27,  —  allied  to  the  House 
of  Morna,  84-86,  97,  —  favours 
Fionn,  104,  105  ;  Aillbhewas  daugh- 
ter of  Conn's  grandson,  XLVII  22. 
[Conn  doubtless  fears  Fionn  be- 
cause of  a  prophecy,  xlix  ;  name 


corrupted  to  C.  Ceasbhach,  lii  ; 
C.  offers  the  youthful  Fionn's  here- 
ditary rights  to  him,  Lin.] 

[Conmhac,  alternative  name  for 
Lugh,   lxxix,   205.] 

[Conmhaicne,  205.] 

Connachtaigh  take  part  in  strife 
between  Conn  and  Cumhall,  II  10 
(=    LXVI  8). 

Connla  :  there  were  ten  of  them  in 
the  Fian,  XII  14  ;  a  C.  was  son  of 
Dubh  Inbhir,  XLIII  16,  a  C.  was 
son  of  Samhaoir,  29  ;  a  C.  was  slain 
by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  17. 

Cor,  a  hound  belonging  to  Clann  in 
Chearda,  XXIV  23. 

Core  :  a  C,  one  of  the  Fian,  is  lamen- 
ted, XII  23  ;  a  C,  king  of  Alba, 
feasts  with  Cormac,  XXIII  3  ;  a  C. 
is  killed  by  Caoilte's  sword,  XLVII 
7  ;  a  C.  is  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna, 
XLVIII   36. 

Cormac  (various  persons  of  the  na- 
me) :  ten  of  them  in  the  Fian, 
XII  13  ;  a  C.  is  husband  of  Teide, 
XLIII  27  ;  Cormac  Cruinn  falls  in 
the  battle  of  Bolgraighe,  XVI  47. 

Cormac  (mac  Airt) :  defeated  by 
Fionn  and  forced  to  go  under  the 
«  fork  of  the  caldron  »,  II  3,  4,  6, 
19,  (called  C.  cul-bhuidhe,  22),  27, 
38,  39,  42,  45,  47,  48  (c/.  LXVI  1, 
3,  4,  6,  28,  30,  39,  57,  58,  77-79,  — 
and  82,  where  he  is  called  ri  Ei- 
reann)  ;  clann  Chormaic  defeated 
by  Fionn  at  Crunnmhoin,  IV  64  ; 
Cormac  Crofhinne  and  the  spectre 
of  Fionn-nihagh,  V  26  ;  Cormac's 
rearguard  of  Lochlannaigh  defeated 
by  Fionn,  VI  6,  (called  C  lia  Cuinn, 
23),  24  ;  Caoilte,  to  rescue  Fionn, 
acts  as  Cormac's  candlebearer  and 
fetches  the  odd  drove,  VII  7,  14, 
15,  27  ;  Cormac  gives  a  feast, 
XXIII  1,  2,  4,  (called  C.  mac  Airt, 
6),  7  ;  his  son  Coirbre  Lifeachair 
causes  the  destruction  of  the  Fian 
at   Cath   Gabhra,   XXXIX  23,  28, 
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33,  38  ;  C.  iia  Cuinn's  daughter 
marries  Diarmaid,  XLIII  15  ;  C. 
lays  a  law-case  before  Fionn  and 
feasts  him,  XLYII  37,  41,  47,  48, 
51,  53  ;  his  sons  addressed  by  Goll, 
XLVIII  25  ;  C.  refuses  to  submit 
to  the  invading  Dearg  and  seeks 
Fionn's  aid  against  him,  LXIII 
27,  28,  (called  triath  Teamhra,  27, 
32),  (called  airdri  Eireann,  33), 
(called  airdr  Teamhra,  39),  44,  66. 
[Story  of  his  birth,  xlvii  (n.  1); 
is  father  of  Grainne,  lix.] 

Corpre,  see  end  of  Cairbre  entry. 

Corr  :  in  Chorr  chos-luath  ched-ghuin- 
each  is  mentioned  as  a  suitable 
husband  for  Goll's  widow  X  5  ; 
C.  chos-luath,  one  of  the  Fian,  hunts 
in  Connacht,  XVII  14  ;  in  Ch.  chos- 
luath  ched-ghuineach  is  lamented  by 
Oisin,  XXIII  211.  A  Corr  is  men- 
tioned as  an  eachlach  (messenger) 
of  Fionn's,  XII  26. 

Corr  Bheann.  hound  belonging  to 
clann  in  Chearda,  XXIV  23. 

Corr  Dhubh,  hounded  loosed  by  6 
Conbhroin,    XXIV    12    [cf.    note]. 

Corr-bholg  :  the  history  of  Manan- 
nan's  corr-bholg,  VIII  1,  2,  3,  9, 
11,  14,  16-19.  (Cf.  K.  Meyer's 
Contributions,  p.  493  ;  K.  Meyer's 
Fianaigecht,  p.  50,  q.  28,  and  T.  F. 
O'Rahilly's  Early  Irish  History  and 
Mythology,  p.  72  sq.). 

Cos,  a  musician,  XVII  21. 

[Craddock,  in  an  English  Arthurian 
ballad,  155  (note  2)  ;  see  also 
Caradawc] 

Craoibb.-fbi[o]rm,  daughter  of  Ma- 
nannan  is  wife  of  Enna  mac  Lobh- 
air  Thuinne,  XVII  71. 

Crechtach,  a  sword  given  to  Caoilte, 
XXXVI  42. 

Creidhe  was  wife  of  Caol,  XLIII  30. 

[Creiddylad,  wooed  in  Welsh  legend 
by  Gwynn  and  Gwythur,  201-202.] 

[Criblach,  a  magic  hag,  lviii  (n.  2).] 

Criomhall  was  son  of  Baolsgne.XI  6  ; 


his  sons,  XI  8  ;  he  inherits  Cumh- 
all's  shield,  XVI  40,  41  ;  his  three 
sons  lamented,  XIX  14  ;  he  per- 
secutes Goll,  XXXV  78,  93  ;  was 
son  of  Trenmhor,  XLIII  19,  rela- 
tives of  his  mentioned,  24,  his 
death,  40,  his  grave,  42  ;  he  inherits 
Cumhall's  sword  and  presents  it 
to  Fionn,  XLVII  15,  16  ;  he  is 
slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  4. 

Criomhthann  :  there  were  ten  of 
them  in  the  Fian,  XII  14,  —  one  of 
them  is  mentioned  separately,  ib. 
16  ;  a  C.is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Goll  and  the  Fian,  XXXV 
35  ;  tJain  is  daughter  of  a  C, XLIII 
7  ;  Conan,  son  of  a  C,  is  slain  by 
cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  36  ;  a  C.  Cas 
fights  at  the  battle  of  Cnucha, 
LXVI  14;  a  C,  son  of  Camlubh, 
had  a  son  Aodh  in  the  Fian,  XII 
18  ;  a  C.  son  of  Goll  (with  his  bro- 
ther Conn)  loosed  the  hounds  Do- 
char,  Dorr,  Crom,  and  Gair,  XXIV 
25  ;  this  C.  son  of  Goll  was  slain 
by  Dubh  mac  Diorfaidh,  LXII  85, 
88.  See  also  Caol  Crodha,  who  was 
son  of  a  C. 

Crinne,  a  musician,  XVII  21. 

Crithir  mac  Duibhghreann  slain, 
XX  2. 

Crochnaid,  mother  of  Diarmaid  and 
Osgar,  XLIII  14. 

Croibh-fbionn,  her  treasure, V  32.  Cf. 
Crofhionn  in   Index  of  Places. 

Croim-cheann  (aliter  Croim- 
gheann)  :  1°  father  of  Osgar,  XVII 
108,  XXIII  44,  74,  (son  un-named 
84),  XXIV  20,  LXII  77,  168;  2° 
father  of  Lughaidh,  XLVIII  31  ; 
3°  father  of  Baoithm,  LXII  88. 

Croin-fbinne  (gen.  sg.)  :  a  stone  is 
planted  6s  cionn  chiste  Chroin- 
fhinne,   XLII   101. 

Crom,  hound  loosed  by  Criomh- 
thann and  Conn,  XXIV  25. 

Crom  Catha  (An),  Osgar's  sword  : 
its  history,   XX  4,  6,  9,  11.    Also 
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called  Uar-ghaotb.,  Caladh-cholg, 
and  Lughaine. 

Crom  na  Cairrge,  a  monster,  XXIV 
53  ;  a  warrior  of  the  Fiiardhacht, 
LXVIII  49,  57,  68,  (killed  by 
Goll,  69),  —  his  three  sons,  50,  60. 

Cron  (an  Chron)  :  see  Index  of  Pla- 
ces. 

Cronan,  a  musician,  XVII  21. 

Cronnchar  (father  of  Caoilte  and 
son  of  Ronan)  :  LXII  35,51,  LXVI, 
2,  LXYII6,  8,  LXIX4. 

Cruacha  Ceard,  burnt  by  cl.  Mhor- 
na,  XLVIII23.  See  also  his  daugh- 
ter Luachair  and  his  sister  Mai- 
ghinis . 

Cruim-cheann   see   Croim-cheann. 

Cruith-gheal  :  one  of  the  women 
of  the  Fian,  XII  31  ;  Goll's  sister, 
XLIII  8  ;  mother  of  Oisin,  XLVI  2. 

Cu  Chulainn.  lover  of  Fionn-chaomh, 
better  warrior  than  Laoghaire  and 
Muin-reamhar,  XX  58,  59,  61,  66, 
68-70,  (called  Cii  na  gCleas,61,  78)  ; 
his  burial  place  is  Sioth  Truim,  L 
19.  [Cu  Ch.  in  heroic  lit  ,  xn,  xm, 
214  ;  helped  by  Lugh,  lxxv  ;  Cu 
Ch.  in  ballads,  lxxxix  ;  Cu  Raoi 
and  Cu  Ch.,  190,  201  ;  Cii  Chulainn's 
oath,  216  (n.  1) ;  Cu  Ch.  in  folktales, 
lxxi  (n.  2),  51,  183,  194;  collects 
the  wild  animals  of  Ulster  before 
Conchubhar  passes  the  night  with 
Emhear,  infra  Addendum  to  Pt. 
Ill,  p.  19.  See  also  Fled  Bricrcnn 
in  the  Subject  Index.] 

Cu  Raoi  :  mentioned  with  heroes  of 
the  Tain  age,  XX  79  ;  son  of  D&ire 
and  brother  of  Baolsgue,  XXXV II 
6,  7.  [Cu  Raoi  and  the  bearrudh 
gedin,  190  ;  looked  on  as  a  sun-god 
by  Professor  Loomis,  201.] 

Cuala  Chiochmhuine,  mother  of 
Muirionn,  who  was  Oisin's  wife, 
XI.  I II    11. 

Cualann,  a  jester  (drulli),   XII  25. 

Cuan  :  clann  Chudin  oppose  Goll  at 
Croiinmhuin,     III     33;     the     name 


Cuan  is  included  in  a  list  of  the 
Fian,  XII  16  and  19  (cf.  ib.  22, 
where  two  Cuans  from  Cuala  are 
mentioned) ;  clann  Chudin  hunt 
with  Oisin,  XVII  18,  and  Cuan 
with  Fionn,  XVII  25,  27,  49  (he 
is  called  Cuan  Cruimghlinne,  27, 
49) ;  a  son  of  Cuan's  called  Fionn 
is  at  the  Battle  of  the  Sheaves, 
XXI  20  ;  a  Fionn  son  of  Cuan  is 
mentioned  as  father  of  a  Domhnall, 
XLII  51  ;  Fionn  mac  Cuain's  grave 
is  mentioned,  XLII  81  ;  a  daughter 
of  Fionn  mac  Cuain  bore  two  sons 
to   Caol,  XLIII  22. 

Cuidmheadh,  a  jester  (driith),  XII 
25. 

Cuilleann  :  C.  chois-leathan,  sister  of 
the  nine  phantoms  of  Iubhair- 
ghleann,  XIII  41  ;  C,  one  of  the 
three  daughters  of  Conaran  defeated 
by  Goll  at  Ceis  Chorahvn,  XXXV 
119  (cf.  128)  (see  also  Guillionn) ; 
C.  son  of  the  king  of  Lochlainn, 
XXIII  3. 

Cuill-sgeach,  hound  loosed  by  Caoil- 
te,  XXIV   16. 

Cuingidh,  his   grave,  XLII  59. 

Cuirreach,  slain  by  Caoilte,  VII  2. 
[Cf.  Cuirrech  Life,  lvii.] 

Cuirtheach,  hound  loosed  by  Mac 
Lughach,   XXIV   18. 

[Cul-dubh  :  slain  by  Fionn,  lv,  lvi, 
lxvi,  lxvii  (and  i6.  n.  2);  re- 
sembles Aillen  in  the  Burning  of 
the  Court  story,  lxiv  (cf.  lxxii)  ; 
surnamed  mac  Fiodhgha,  lxv,  and 
tends  to  become  confused  with 
Aodh  mac  Fiodhaigh,  lxx,  lxxii. 
See    also   Fiodhach.] 

Culhwch  (WCIsh  hero), see  Kulhwch. 

Cumhall  :  description  of  his  death, 
II  7-9,  (called  C.  son  of  Trenmhor, 
13),  14,  15,17,  (Caoilte  his  grandson, 
50),  —  cf.  other  version  LXVI  7, 
10,  11,  12,  16,  18,  20,  21,  23,  84  ; 
C.  son  of  Trenmhor  possesses  the 
corr-bholg,    VIII    1  ;    C.    killed    by 
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Goll,  X  17;  C.  mentioned  as  a  son 
of  Baoisgne,  XI  6  ;  C.  mentioned 
as  father  of  Fionn  and  son  of  Tren- 
mhor,  XII  6,  XXXVII  9,  XLIII  1, 
XLIV  12,  but  father  of  Fionn  and 
son  of  Baoisgne,  XXXVII  5  ;  C. 
and  the  battle  of  Cnueha,  XVI  39, 
40,  and  XXII  60,  61  ;  his  feud  with 
Goll  and  the  battle  of  Cnueha, 
XXXV  7,  11,  13,  (his  kinship  with 
Conn  16,  18),  19-24,  26,  31,  35, 
38,  45,  56,  58,  67,  74,  75,  84,  87, 
90,  91  ;  Muirn  was  wife  of  C, 
XLIII  1,  Baine  (daughter  of  the 
king  of  Connaeht)  was  mother  of 
C,  6,  his  daughters  are  named,  12, 
his  brother,  19,  his  sons,  20  and 
23,  his  death  at  Cnueha  mentioned, 
40  ;  Cumhall  gives  a  sword  to 
Criomhall,  XLVII  15;  C.  is  killed 
at  Cnueha,  LXII  39  ;  C.  compared 
with  Goll,  LXIV  3.  See  also  Umh- 
all  and  Fionn  mac  Cumhaill. 
[Cumhall's  story  once  well  known, 
xc  ;  Cumhall  banishes  Garaidh,  8.] 

Da  Bhoirionn  (genitive  ease)  :  I  Dei 
B[h]oirionn,  IV  3  ;  aicme  Del  Bhoi- 
rionn, LXVIII  27. 

Da  Chreag  (genitive  ease)  :  Dil  mac 
Da  Chreag,  XIII  4. 

Da  Neasa  (genitive  case) :  Lathoirt 
inghean   Dhd   Neasa,   XLIII   10. 

Daghdha  (An)  receives  and  gives  a 
shield,  XVI  28,  29  ;  his  son  Aon- 
ghus,  II  43  (=  LXVI  43),  LXVIII 
100,102  [His  name  means  'good 
god  \  lxxiv  (n.  6) ;  also  called 
Riiadh  Ro-fheasa  and  Eochaidh  Oll- 
athair,    lxxix.,    lxxxv,    205.] 

Daighre  :  a  musician  connected  with 
cl.  Mhorna,  III  3,  IV  18  (called 
Daighre  Duanach,  21,  37):  a  mu- 
sician, XVII  17,  XXI  18  ;  lamented 
by  Caoilte,  XIX  15  ;  looses  hounds 
Sineach  Suain  and  Liith  Deas, 
XXIV  16  ;  D.  musician  and  son  of 
Morna,  XLVIII  26,  27  j  D.,  Goll, 


and  Conan,  fight  for  Fionn  in  Hell, 
L  12  ;  called  D.  Duanach,  LXVIII 
5,  40,where  he  makes  peace  between 
Goll  and  Fionn,  46  ;  tomb  of  Daigh- 
re, a  harper,  XLII  52,  tomb  of  a 
Daighre,  96  ;  there  is  mention  of 
one  Daighre,  or  two  Daighres, 
XLIII  28,  31. 

Daire  :  deich  n[D]dire  6  Dhdirfhine 
are  members  of  the  Fian,  XII  15 
(cf.  20)  ;  D.  son  of  Ronan  looses  the 
hounds  Dibhearg  and  Dobhran, 
XXIV  22a  (note)  ;  D.  Donn,  son  of 
Deadhadh,  was  an  ancestor  of 
Fionn's,  XXXVII  5,  6,  10  ;  a  D. 
son  of  Smol  is  mentioned,  LXIV 
17  ;  a  D.  shares  a  hunting  adventure 
with  Fionn,  XVII  25,  28,  52  ;  D., 
son  of  Fionn,  XXIII  97,  is  called 
D.  Dearg,  XXIV  18  (where  he 
looses  hounds  Ard  na  Sealga  and 
Loinn  Chruaidh),  and  again  D. 
Dearg,  XLIII  5,  where  he  appa- 
rently begets  Gaoine  (another  name 
for  Mac  Lughach  :  cf.  XI  14,  XLIV 
4,  XLII  27,  31,  42,  and  infra  Mac 
Lughach)  ;  D.  Dearg,  son  of  Co- 
nall,  has  warlike  adventures  and 
fairy  adventures  and  begets  Mac 
Lughach,  XLII  4-8,  10-13,  17,  20, 
23-25,  33,  38-40,  58,  78,  87,  96 
(cf.  XI  12,  13,  14,  XLIII  5,  XLD7 
3,  4)  ;  D.  son  of  Fionn  slays  a  peisd 
from  within  her,  LX  13,  14  :  D. 
Donn-dearg  serves  at  a  feast  given 
by  Cormac,  XXIII  15  ;  the  grave 
of  D.  Donn-sholus,  XLIII  42  ;  D. 
Breatnach  has  a  son  Togan  slain 
by  Osgar,  XXXIX  81  ;  Dubhthach, 
son  of  a  Daire,  was  king  of  Spain, 
XVI  23  ;  a  Daire  has  a  daughter 
Be  Bhesair,  mother  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar, XX  51,  53.  [Daire  in  genealo- 
gies and  mythology,  lxiii,  lxix, 
lxxix,  lxxx,  205-208.] 

Daithe,  one  of  Fionn's  three  butlers. 
XII  28. 

Damhan,  his  son  Fear  Diadh,  XX  79, 
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ban  e,  in  Greek  lore,  xlix.] 

iDana,   Irish  goddess,  see  Don  ] 

Daoil  (accusative  case),  hound  loosed 
by  Diarmaid,   XXIV   11. 

Daol.  a  Flan  warrior,  is  slain,  XLVIII 
33. 

Daolach,  daughter  of  Dubh,  is  wooed 
by  Fionn,  XXXVIII  2,  28,  29. 

Daolghus  :  D.  was  an  early  name  for 
Caoilte,  XXXVI  6,  22,  25-27,  31, 
32,  34,  36  ;  and  in  II  35  (=  LXVI 
47)  D.  perhaps  indicates  Caoilte, 
who  was  with  Fionn  before  the  raid 
on  Tara  (II  1)  (=  LXVI  1),  but 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
participants  in  the  raid  (II  33-37) 
(  =  LXVI  45-50).  D.  (distinct  from 
Caoilte,  the  reciter)  is  swallowed  by 
a  piisd,  LX  11.  Daolghus  mac 
Cairill  plants  a  gravestone,  XL  1 1 
54.  Daolghus  mac  Caoil  is  slain 
by  Fachtach  (Diarmaid's  daugh- 
ter) as  he  strives  to  protect  Fionn, 
XVIII  22,  23,  (his  fortress  men- 
tioned, 14,  16)  (a  Lodhorn  is  simi- 
larly slain,  XVIII  28) ;  a  D.,  son 
of  Caol,  has  a  brother  Lod'arn, 
XLIII  22  —  both  are  great-grand- 
sons of  Cumhall  (cf.  20  and  21)  ; 
a  dead  D.  has  a  dead  brother 
*  Logharn  ua  Baofsgne  »,  XLII  98. 
Daolghus  mac  Lir  was  father  of 
Fionn's  wife  Aine,   XLIII   18. 

Dardan  (Dardanus  of  Troy),  son  of 
I6b[h]  and  Eileachtra,  a  former 
possessor  of  Osgar's  sword,  XX  10, 
11,  13,  14  ;  his  son  Mana  Faluis,  15. 

Dasacht,  one  of  Fionn's  three  butlers, 
XII   28. 

Dath-chaoin,  her  son  Sgiath  Rreac 
IX   6;    D.    was   the   wife    of     l.u 
ghaidh    Lagha,    XLIII    7.    [Dath 
chaoin   was   Uirne's   name  when    a 
hound,  104.]     See  also  Uirne. 

Deadhadh  :  his  sons  Baoisgne  and 
Daire  Donn,  XXXVII  2,  5,  10. 
Fionn  and  his  kindred  were  descend- 
ed from  clanna  Deadhaidh,  ib,  4, 


Dead[h]ad[h]ach  see  Deid[h]ead[h- 
ach. 

Deagadh  (genitive  case),  hero  of  an 
elopement,  XXXIII  7. 

Dealan.  a  harper,  slain  by  cl.Mhorna, 
XLVIII    33. 

Dearbh,  XLIII  4,  translation.  This 
is  not  a  name,  but  the  Irish  word 
for  'true,  genuine  '.  The  person 
in  question  is  Sgannlach,  who  is 
described  as  '  a  true  foster-sister  ' 
(dearbh-chomhalta)  of  Conn. 

Dearg  :  a  hound  belonging  to  clann 
in  Chearda  is  called  D.,  XXIV  23  ; 
a  D.  is  killed,  XX  6  ;  a  D.  was  in 
the  Fian  in  the  time  of  Cairbre 
Lifeachair,  XXXIX  19;  three 
Deargs  are  mentioned,  XLVIII 
35  ;  a  D.  father  of  Glac  is  mentioned, 
XII  18  :  grave  of  a  D.  son  of  Dfanar- 
tach,  XLII  50.  —  Dearg  (father 
of  Oisin's  mother),  XLIII  2,  XLVI 
2  (she  is  called  Aine,  XLIII  3). 
[This  Dearg  is  referred  to  supra 
p.  157.]  —  Dearg  mac  Droichill 
invades  Ireland  and  is  defeated  by 
Goll,  LXIII  1,  3,  4,  7,  11  (described 
as  Dearg  mac  righ  na  fFionn,  14), 
15,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  26,  27,  31, 
32,  ([D.]  mac  righ  na  fFionn,  33, 
38,  43),  39,  42,  45-47,  49,  51,  54, 
59,  62,  66.  [Cf.  supra,  p.  6.]  — 
[Dearg  Corra  mocu  Dhaighre. 
Fionn's  servant,  lvi,  lxiii,  i.xiv 
(and  Addendum   thereto   infra).] 

Deicheall  Duibhrinn  :  Coinchcann 
is  abducted  from  him,  XXXIII  7. 
Cf.  infra  Mac  Deithchill. 

Deid[h]eadfh]ach  (or  Dead[h]ad\h]- 
ar/i?)  carries  off  Morann's  daugh- 
ter, XXXIII  4. 

Ded  gheal  Duir  bhel  :  slain,  XVI 
43  :  grave  of  a  D.  D.,  king  of  Alba, 
XLII    75. 

Deighe.   sec  Mac  Deighe. 

Deigh-rinn,  slain  by  Saturn,  XX  6. 

Deileann,  slain  by  el.  Mhorna, 
XLVIII    2, 
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[Deirdre,  oral  tradition  concerning 
her  age,  190;  daughter  of  a  story- 
teller, 192.] 

Dian,  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  2. 

[Dian  Cecht,  Irish  god,  lxxiv  (n.  5).] 

Dianartach,  his  grave  and  that  of 
his  son  Dearg,  XLH  50. 

Dian-chxuth,  his  son  Tor,  king  of 
Spain,   XLII   70. 

Dianghus  (called  Dianghus  Donn, 
XLIII  34),  son  of  Conbhron  and 
father  of  Cairioll,  XLIII  33,  34. 
Dianghus  (called  Dianghus  Fionn, 
XLIII  34,  35),  son  of  Conall,  XLIII 
24,  31,  32,  34,  blinded  by  Fionn 
and  dies  at  Ceann  Droma  Finn- 
teagair,  35,  37,  39. 

Diarmaid  mac  Cearbhaill  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  reciter  of  XLVII  2. 

[Diarmaid]  Mac  Muchadha.  see 
Mac    Murchadha. 

Diarmaid  0  Duibhne  :  storms  a  fort 
and  combats  Lochlannaigh,  VI, 
called  D.  6  Duinn  (9,  13),  D.  6 
Duibhne  (10),  D.  (29)  ;  D.  6  Duibh- 
ne [a]sa'  B[h]rugh,  one  of  the  Fian, 
XII  12  ;  D.  elopes  with  Grainne  — 
his  daughter  fiachtach  —  his  other 
children  —  XVIII,  called  D.  (1-7, 
31,  32),  deagh-mhac  Duinn  (5),  mac 
Duinn  (32)  ;  D.  mac  Duinn  feasts 
with  Fionn  XXIII  1,2,  accompanies 
Osgar  overseas  (called  [D.]  6  Duibh- 
ne), 102  ;  [D.]  6  Duibhne  looses 
hounds  fiachtach  and  Daol,  XXIV 
11  ;  sleep-song  for  D.  6  Duibhne, 
XXXIII  1,2;  D.  and  seven  others 
race  a  smith,  XXXVI  6,  23,  D. 
given  his  sword  the  Drithlinn,  42  ; 
D.  Ua  Duibhne  was  good  at  spear- 
casting,  XXXVIII  31  ;  D.'s  five 
sons  '  grave,  XLII  99,  D.  Ca 
Duibhne's  grave,  111  ;  D.  (on 
B[h]rugh)  was  son  of  Crochnaid, 
XLIII  14,  D.  Donn's  two  sons 
named,  15,  Dubh  Inbhir  is  D.  's  wife 
for  three  years,  16  ;  D.  Donn  (Oisin 
says)  could  have  saved  Fi°nn  from 


captivity  by  God,  LVII  28  ;  D. 
tdobh-gheal  is  swallowed  by  a  pdisd, 
LX  11  ;  D.  Donn  opposes  Dubh 
mac  Diorfaidh,  LXII  76,  called 
D.  6  Duibhne,  109  ;  D.  mentioned 
LXIV  17;  £>.'s  wife  fails  in  a 
chastity-test,  LXV  2,  11,  kiss  given 
unawares  by  Mac  Reithe's  wife 
«  do  m[h]ac  I  D[h]uibhne,  do  Dhiar- 
maid  »,  17;  D.  raids  Tara  with 
Fionn,  LXVI  47,  D.  6  Duibhne's 
helmet-emblem,  67  ;  D.  6  Duibhne 
helps  the  Flan  in  the  Fiiardhacht, 
LXVIII  59,  called  [D.]  mac  I 
Dhuibhne  (71),  [£>.]  6  Duibhne  (72), 
D.  (74,  106);  D.,  during  his  flight 
causes  a  dispute  by  interfering 
secretly  in  a  game  of  fithcheall 
between  Oisfn  and  Fionn,  LXIX 
6,  9,  21,  22  (called  [£).]  6  Duibhne, 
16).  [D.  's  part  in  Bruidhean 
Chdorthainn,  xxvi-xxviii  ;  D.  com- 
pared to  Adonis,  xxxvi  (n.  1), 
xlvii  (n.  3)  ;  is  sometimes  known 
as  D.  mac  Duibh,  etc.,  xlvii  (n.  3), 
lvii  ;  D.  referred  to,  lix,  lxxxiv 
(n.  4  —  p.  lxxxv)  ;  his  daughter 
xcv ;  sleep-song  for  D.,  civ ;  D. 
in  folktales,  29,  32  (n.  2) ;  carried 
on  a  boar's  back,  120.  See  also 
Subject  Index  under  Folklore  (Tra- 
ditions) and  under  Tdruigheacht 
Dhiarmada   agus   Ghrdinne.] 

Dibhearg,    hound    loosed   by   Daire 
mac  Ronain,  XXIV  22. 

Dil   mac    Da    Chreag,    owner    of   a 
horse,   XIII   4. 

Diomhor,     father     of    Daire's    wife 
Aolbhinn,    XLII    40. 

[Dionysus-Zagreus  myth  :  see  infra 
Addendum  to  Pt.  Ill,  p.  29.] 

Diorfadh    (conjectural    nominative 
form   —   Diorfach,   a   modern   nor- 
thern   pronunciation  of  Dithreabh- 
thach  may  be  the  true  form),   see 
Dubh  mac   Diorfaidh. 

Diorraing  :    D.   draol  makes   a   pro- 
phecy,   III   47 ;    D.    mac    Doghair 
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warns  Fionn  of  the  coming  attack 
of  the   Dogheads,   XXXVIII  6,   7. 

Diothrabh,  one  of  the  Fian,  XII 
18. 

[Dis  pater,  Roman  god,  208.] 

Dobhar,  see  Mac  Dobhair. 

Dobhran,  hound  loosed  by  Daire  mac 
Ronain,    XXIV   22a   (note). 

Dochar,  hound  loosed  by  Criomhthann 
and  Conn,  XXIV  25. 

Doghar  :  see  his  sons  Diorraing  and 
Duibhgreann. 

Dolbb  Sgeine  :  son  of  Oisin,  XI  10 
and  XII  11  ;  one  of  the  Fian, 
XXXIX   18;  his  grave,   XLII  55. 

Dolor,  his  grave,  XLII  105.  Dolor 
mac  Tren-fhlatha,  king  of  Loch- 
lainn,  invades  Ireland,  XXI  23,  24. 

Domhnall  Claon,  one  of  the  Ffan, 
XII  10.  Domhnall  mac  Caoilte 
accompanies  Osgar  overseas, XXI II 
104  ;  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Fian, 
XXXIX  16.  Domhnall  mac  Finn 
mhic  Cuain,  his  grave,  XLII  51. 

Domhnann  :  his  son  Loingseach  slain 
by    Caoilte's    sword,    XLVII    7. 

[Don,  mother  of  Govannon,  etc.,  in 
Welsh  mythology,  is  to  be  equated 
with  Dona  (Dana),  mother  of  gods, 
in  Irish  mythology,  lxxxiii,  208, 
210.   Cf.  Addendum  to  209.] 

Donn  :  na  tri  Duinn,  killed  by  cl. 
Mhoma,  XLVIII  4  ;  Donn,  a  pro- 
phesied warrior,  XL  IX  20  (cf. 
Donn  Failghcach  infra) ;  Donn 
Duibh-linnc,  transformed  into  a 
stag  and  killed  by  Fionn's  two 
hounds,  XIV  8,  9,  11-13  (called 
Donn  a  slth  Sleibhc  Mis,  11),  10, 
31,  (called  Donn  a  siodhaibh...  Aon- 
mhac  Fionn-laoich,  32)  \Cf.  infra 
Addendum  to  Pt.  Ill,  p.  29]  ;  Donn 
Failgheach,  a  prophesied  warrior, 
XLIX  22  (cf.  another  prophesied 
Donn,  lb.  20)  ;  Donn  mac  in  Sadil, 
sent  by  Fionn  to  oppose  the  Dearg, 
LXIII  49  ;  Donn  Monaidh,  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  king  of  Alba  who 


were  to  oppose  Goll  at  Crunn- 
mhoin,  IV  25.  See  also  Diarmaid 
6  Duibbne  and  Dubh  mac  Duinn 
in  this  Index,  and  Teach  Duinn 
in  the  Index  of  Places.  [Donn,  god 
of  the  dead  in  Irish  mythology,  is 
mentioned,  xxxn  (n.4 — p.  xxxm), 
XLVII   (n.   3).] 

Donnchadh  :  ten  of  them  in  the 
Fian,  XII  15  ;  D.  son  of  Diarmaid 
XVIII  31,  XLIII 15.  [Donogh  Kam- 
cosa,  helper  in  a  folk  bruidhean- 
tale,   xxvii.] 

Donnghal,  one  of  the  Ffan,  XII  20. 

Donnghus  :  ten  of  them  in  the  Ffan, 
XII  15  ;  a  D.  hunts  with  Fionn, 
XVII  25,  28,  52. 

[Donu  (an  Old  Irish  nominative  form), 
see  the  Welsh  name  Don.] 

Dorchaidhe,  a    son    of   Oilill,  XI  4. 

Dord   Fian  :    see   Glossary. 

[Dormarch,  name  of  Gwynn's  dog  in 
Welsh    tradition,    202.] 

Dorn  :  Dorn  tar  Malaigh,  one  of  the 
Fian,  XII  21  ;  D.,  one  of  the  Ffan, 
slain,   LXIII  49,   50. 

Dorr,  hound  loosed  by  Criomhthann 
and  Conn,  XXIV  25. 

Dreamhan,  his  son  Glas,  XII  16. 

Drithleann,  hound  belonging  toclann 
an  Chcarda,  XXIV  23;  in  Drith- 
linn  is  the  name  of  Diarmaid's 
sword,   XXXVI  42. 

Droicheal,  see  Dearg  mac  Droi- 
chil. 

Drucht,  one  of  Fionn's  three  butlers, 
XII  28. 

[Drudwyn,  whelp  of  Greit  mab  Eri 
in   Welsh  lore,  201.] 

Druid,  one  of  Fionn's  three  door- 
keepers.  XII  28. 

Druim  Sionna,  his  grave,  XLII  61. 

Druim-dhearg,  one  of  the  Ffan,  XII 
17. 

(Du.  Welsh  legendary  horse,  200.] 

Dubh:  a  D.  has  a  son  Dubhthach, 
XVI  43,  grave  of  a  Dubhthach 
mac  Duibh,  XLII  110  j  Fear  Do^ 
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cair  is  son  of  a  D.,  XXIII  28  ;   a 

D.  is  killed  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII 

33.    [A    D.    is    Diarmaid's    father, 

xlvii  (n.   3),  lvii.] 
Dubh  mac   Diorfaidh,   an  invading 

warrior,   is   slain   by   Osgar,    LXII 

20,  52,  60,  89,  94,  103,  surnamed 

mac  Suirnn,     19.  [D.  mac  D.  in  a 

folktale,   143   (note   1).] 
Dubh    mac     Duinn,     his     daughter 

Daolach  wooed  by  Fionn,  XXXVIII 

2,    9,    assists    Fionn    against    the 

Dogheads,  9,  10,  his  death,  12,  13. 
Dubh   mac    Luighdheach  is    killed 

by  Goll,  XXII  3,  4.  [Cf.  note  p.  49.] 
Dubh    mac    Maoil    Mhithigh  :    na 

tri  Duibh,  meic   Mhaoil  Mhithigh, 

slain   by   Goll,  XXII  6   (see  note, 

Pt.  I,  p.  lxiii). 
Dubh  mac  Morna,  his  grave,  XL  1 1 

109. 
Dubh   Dala,    one   of  the   Fian,    XII 

20;  hunts  a  boar,  LIV  7,  11,   13. 

[His  love  for  his  hound  commented 

on,    cm.] 
Dubh  Diorma,  his  descendants  help 

clanna  Baoisgne,  LXVIII  28. 
Dubh   Diothroibh,    his    descendants 

oppose  Goll  at  Cronnmhoin,  III  33, 

IV  3.  [Dubh  Dithre  is  leader  of  the 

Fian    in    Ossory  — ■  his    son    slays 

Goll,  52.] 
Dubh   Draighin.    one    of   the    Fian, 

XII  18. 
Dubh  Droma,  one  of  the  Flan,  XII 

20. 
Dubh  Droman,  one  of  the  Fian,  XII 

10,    slays    (and    is    slain?)    in    the 

battlewiththe  Dogheads, XXXVIII 

25. 
Dubh  Druimneach,  one  of  the  Fian, 

slain  by  Goll,  XXII  7. 
Dubh    Inbhir,    daughter    of    Fuair- 

bheal,     spends    three    years    with 

Diarmaid,  XLIII  16. 
Dubh  Roid,  one  of  the  Fian,  XII  17, 

18,  20  ;   the   grave   of  Dubh   Roid 

mac  Maoil  Tnuthaigh,  XL  II  109, 


Dubhan,  one  of  the  Fian,  XII  10,  17, 
20;  grave  of  D.,  XLII  97;  cl.  D. 
assist  cl.  Mhorna  against  cl.  Bhaofs- 
gne,  XLVIII  25.  Dubhan  mac 
Breasail  Bhoirne,  his  grave,  XLII 
104.  See  also  Fionn  mac  Dubhain 
and  Mac  Dubhain. 

Dubh-chosach,  son  of  Morna,  his 
grave,    XLII   65. 

Dubhthach  :  deich  nDubhthaigh  a 
druimnibh  Breagh  in  the  Fian,  XII 
12  ;  D.  6  Dhoirinis  elopes  with 
Aine,  XXXIII  6  ;  D.  6  Liath-mhoin 
reaps  with  the  Fian  before  the 
Battle  of  the  Sheaves,  XXI  21. 
Dubhthach  mac  Daire,  king  of 
Spain  defeated  in  battle  by  Ma- 
nannan,  XVI  23.  Dubhthach  mac 
Duibh  is  slain  by  Fionn,  XVI  43  ; 
his   grave,   XLII   110. 

Dubh-thnuthach,  son  of  Morna,  his 
grave,   XLII   65. 

Dui   see  Mac   Duach. 

Duibh-dhead  recites  poem  I  to  Pa- 
trick (cf.  q.  44). 

Duibhghreann  (genitive  case),  see 
Crithir  mac  Duibhghreann.  The 
grave  of  a  Duibhg[h]reann  (nom. 
case)  mac  Doghair  is  mentioned, 
XLII   106. 

Duibhne  :  see  under  Sealbhach  and 
Diarmaid  6  Duibhne. 

Duthracht  Duirn,  the  name  of  a 
spear  given  to  Caol,  XXXVIII  35. 

[Dyfanwedd,  daughter  of  Amlawdd 
WIedig,  in   Welsh  genealogy,  203.] 

Eachaidh  see  Eochaidh. 

Eachlach  dhubh  in  Duibh-shleibhe, 
Fionn's  woman-courier  (bain-each- 
lach),  is  connected  with  the  history 
of  Osgar's  sword,  XX  97,  98. 

Each-luath,  one  of  the  Fian,  XII  10. 

1  Eachtach,  daughter  of  Diarmaid 
and  Grainne,  seeks  to  avenge  the 
death  of  her  father  on  Fionn, 
XVIII  1,  11,  17-19,  23,  31,  32; 
her  tomb,  XVIII  33  and  XLII  99, 
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2  Eachtach,  son  of  Oisin,  XI  10, 
XII  11  ;  his  death  lamented,  XIX 
19. 

3  Eachtach,  Rionnolbh's  hound, 
XVII  27;  hound  loosed  by  Diar- 
maid,  XXIV   11. 

4  Eachtach,  name  of  Mac  Lughach's 
weapon,  XXXVI  44. 

Eachtair  (Hector),  forme  rowner  of 
Osgar's  sword,  XX  37,  38,  described 
as  son  of  Priam,  39,  mistakenly 
written  Eearcail,  40d,  slain  by  gui- 
le, 41  (c/.  note).  [Hector's  heroic 
character,  xcvn  (note  2).] 

Eacht-Cholla,  son  of  Riiadh  of  Scot- 
land, to  oppose  Gollat  Cronnmhoin, 
IV  25  (and  note). 

Eadaoin.  woman-friend  of  Fionn's, 
XII  31  and  XVII  105.  For  an 
earlier  Eadaoin  see  Cairbre  mac 
Eadaoine.  [Eadaoin,  wife  of  Eo- 
chaidh,  elopes  with  Midhear,  xlvii 
(n.  3).  Eadaoin  fholt-fhionn,  a 
siodh-woman,    87.] 

Eadan,  a  woman  of  the  Ffan,  XII 
32.  See  also  Mac  Edoine. 

Eadar  :  see  his  son  Glas  under  Glas. 

Eadbhar,  a  warrior  of  the  Fuar- 
dhacht  LXVIII  48. 

Ealcmhar,  father  of  Aine,  XLIII 
26. 

[Ealatha,  king  of  the  Fomorians, 
lxxiii  (n.   1).] 

Eanan    see   Eanna- 

Ean-fhuath,  hound  loosed  by  Caoilte, 
XXIV   16. 

Eanna,  son  of  Lobhar  Tuinne,  in  a 
siodh,  XVII  71  (Corr.)  (called  Endn, 
80,  89).  Eanna,  one  of  the  Fian, 
XII  19  ;  a  musician  of  Fionn's 
XVII  21. 

Earc  (  ?)  see  Eire 

Earcail  (Hercules,  Hcrakles),  former 
possessor  of  Osgar's  sword,  XX, 
19,  20,  22,  24-27,  30-32.  A  mistake 
for  Eachtair  (?),  XX  40  d.  See  also 
Herakles- 

Eargna  (c/,  Aoilfe),  daughter  of  Aodh 


Rinn,  abducted  by  Conan  son  of 
the  Liath  Luachra,  I  7,  19,  21,  27, 
30,  31.  [See  also  xciv,  xcv,  4.) 

Eathach  (genitive  case,  for  Eochach, 
etc.)  (XLIII  3,  LXII  75),  see 
Eochaidh. 

Eileachtra  (Electra),  mother  of  Dar- 
danus,    XX    10. 

[Eileithuia,  goddess  of  child-birth, 
tries  to  prevent  the  birth  of  Hera- 
kles, 194.] 

Eimhear  Alpa  has  a  daughter  Re 
Thuinne  and  is  grandrather  of  Aon- 
ghus  Gaoi  Fuileach,  XX  94,  95. 

[Einglec.  carried  off  by  Midher 
xlvii  (n.  3).] 

Einias  (aliter  Eneas,  etc.)  (Aeneas), 
former  possessor  of  Osgar's  sword, 
XX  41,  42,  44-47. 

Eire  (oblique  case  after  um),  one  of 
the  women  of  the  Fian,  XII  31. 

Eireamhon  :  siol  Eiriomhon  (a  branch 
of  the  Gaelic  race)  [cf.  Pt.  Ill, 
p.  lxxviii  (note  5)]  —  Fionn  belongs 
to  them,  LXVI  65. 

Eirgheann.  see  Muin-reamhar  mac 
Eirghinn. 

Eislinn,  a  Doghead  slain  by  Faolan, 
XXVIII  24. 

Eiteall,  Glas's  hound,  XVII  28. 

Eitheor,  son  of  Conn,  one  of  the 
former  possessors  of  Fionn's  shield, 
XVI  29,  called  Mac  Cuill  after 
the  shield,  30,  31. 

Eithne,  daughter  of  Ralor,  was  mo- 
ther of  Lugh,  XLIV  2,  XLV  3, 
4,  6,  7,  10.  [Mother  of  Lugh,  xlix, 
105  ;  daughter  of  Ralor,  lxxiii  ; 
appears  in  genealogies  as  father 
of  Lugh  or  Lughaidh,  lxxx  ;  Fionn 
follows  a  magic  Fithne,  87.] 

Eithne  Thaobh  fhada  (daughter  of 
Cathaoir  Mor  :  see  Keating,  Forus 
Feasa,  ed.  Dinneen,  II,  p.  300, 
1.  4669) :  Grainne  was  her  daugh- 
ter, XVIII  2. 
Electra  see  Eileachtra. 
Elena,  Helen  of  Troy,  XX  33,  35, 
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[Elidir,  Welsh  hero,  owner  of  the 
horse  Du  y  Moroedd,  200.] 

Eochaidh  :  an  E.  is  a  member  of  the 
Ffan,  XII  24  ;  an  E.  is  killed  by 
Goll,  XXII  4  ;  an  E.  is  father  of  a 
Fiachra,  LXII  75  ;  an  E.  is  brother 
of  Baoisgne  and  son  of  Daire, 
XXXVII  6,  7  ;  an  E.  is  son  of 
Dfarmaid,  XVIII  31,  XLIII  15; 
an  Eochaidh  is  son  of  Fionn, 
XXIII  101  ;  Eochaidh,  king  of  a 
siodh,  is  foster-father  of  Lughach, 
XLII  22,  26.  [The  wife  of  a  king 
Eochaidh  elopes  with  Midhear, 
xlvii  (note  3) ;  there  was  a  horse- 
eared  king  Eochaidh,  156  (note 
2,  and  Addendum).] 

[Eochaidh  Aingceas,  king  of  the 
Britons,  51.] 

Eochaidh  Baill-dearg  mac  Mail, 
king  of  the  Ulaidh,  slain  by  Goll, 

X  19. 

Eochaidh  Fionn  is  mentioned,  XLIII 
24. 

Eochaidh  Gunnad,  his  wife  Aine, 
XLIII  3. 

[Eochaidh  Oll-athar,  alternative  na- 
me for  the  Daghdha,  lxxxv.] 

[E6-ghabhal  mac  Dur-ghabhail, 
king  of  a  siodh,  father  of  Aine, 
lxvii  (note  2  —  p.  lxviii).] 

Eoghan  :   1°   E.,   son   of  Fionn  File, 

XI  3,  his  descendants,  4  ;  2°  E., 
father  of  Fiachra,  XIII  9  ;  3°  E., 
ancestor  of  Mac  Lughach,  XLII  5  ; 
4°  prophesied  defeat  of  siol  Edghain 
(i.  e.,  the  O'  Neills,e/c,  of  Tyrone), 
XLIX  15.  [Story  of  the  prophesied 
death  of  the  king  connected  with 
Eoghan  Mor,  king  of  southern  Ire- 
land, lxxiii  (n.  1)  ;  Eoghan  Ruadh, 
son  of  Lughaidh  Lagha  and  Uirne, 
104.] 

Eolach,  hound  loosed  by  Cnu  Dhei- 
reoil,   XXIV  24. 

Failbhe,  hunts  with  Fionn  and  has 
an    adventure   in    a   siodh,    XVII 


25,    27    (called     F.     mac    Floinn, 

49). 
Failbhe  Codad-cheann,  warrior  in  an 

abduction-tale,   XXXIII  5. 
Fal    Feadha,    oneof    the    Fian,    XII 

22. 
Faobhar  was  a  son  of  Fionn's,  XI  9. 

For     another     Faobhar     see     Mac 

Faobhair . 
Faobhrachan,  one  of  cl.  Bhaoisgne, 

raids  Tara  with  Fionn,   II  37. 
Faoidh,    a    musician,    XVII    21  ;    a 

hound    loosed    by    Fearghus    File, 

XXIV  21. 
Faoillean    was     a     son     of    Caoilte, 

XXXIX   16,    XLIII   13. 

1  Faolan  :  there  were  ten  of  them  in 
the  Fian,  XII  13  ;  tri  Fdoldin  Lei- 
treach  Loinn-deirg  oppose  Dubh  mac 
Dforfaidh,    LXII    79. 

2  Faolan  :  he  was  a  son  of  Fionn, 
XXXVII  3  ;  he  opposes  Dubh  mac 
Diorfaidh,  LXII  58,  76,  110;  he 
raids  Tara  with  Fionn,  LXVI  49, 
69  (cf.  LXVI  41,  80;  II  30,  46); 
he  opposes  Osgar  when  Osgar  de- 
fends Diarmaid,  LXIX  14,  21,  23. 
The  following  references  are  doubt- 
less to  this  Faolan  :  F.  hunts  in 
Connacht,  XVII  14  ;  F.  looses  the 
hounds  Carragan  and  Got  Dearg, 
XXIV  13  ;  F.  is  killed  by  cl.  Mhor- 
na,  XLVIII  3  (and  Oilill,  son  of  F. 
is  also  killed  by  them,  20) ;  F.  hunts 
a  magic  pig,  LIV  23  ;  Oisin  says 
F.  would  have  rescued  Fionn  from 
captivity  by  God,  LVII  28  ;  F.  is 
deieated  by  the  Dearg  mac  Droi- 
chil,  LXIII  52,  54  ;  F.  is  men- 
tioned, LXIV,  18.  [Faolan  mac 
Finn  and  the  marrow-bones,  51.]] 

3  Faolan  :  he  was  a  son  of  Fionn's  son 
Aodh,  XXXIX  19. 

Faol-chu,  one  of  the  Ffan,   XII  18; 

a    F.    was    clain    by    cl.    Mhorna, 

XLVIII  34,  36. 
Fatha  Canann,  one  of  Fionn's  men, 

fears  to  face  Goll,  IV  12,  19,  [He 
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behaves      bravely      in      Bruidhean 
Chaorthainn,    xxvi-xxvm.] 

Fathadh,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ollar- 
bha,  XVI  48.  [He  is  one  of  three 
mythological  Fothaidh  who  are 
discussedsupra  :  opponents  of  Fionn , 
lxiii,  lxiv,  lxxxiv  ;  associated 
with  fire,  lxviii,  lxxii  ;  called  Aen- 
dia,  Tren-dia,  Caen-dfa,  lxiv  ;  Niia- 
dha  Neacht  an  ancestor,  lv  ;  Daire 
an  ancestor,  lxix  ;  one  of  them, 
called  Fothadh  Airgteach,  lvi,  lxiv 
and  infra  Addendum  to  Pt.  Ill 
(lix)  ;  one  of  them  called  Fothadh 
Canainne,   lvii,   lx,   lxiv.] 

Feabhal  :  his  son  Conn  was  in  the 
Fian,    XII    16. 

Fead,  a  sword  belonging  to  one  of 
the  three  sons  of  an  Ceard,  XXXVI 
43. 

Feadha,  a  son  of  Goll,  killed  by 
Fionn,   XXXV   129,   130. 

Fear   Baoth,   a  hound,   XVII  28. 

Fear  Caogad  :  Ciothruaidh...  mac 
Fir  Chdogad,  II  21  (=  Ciothruaidh... 
mac  in  Chdogaid,  LXVI  32).  See 
Ciothruaidh. 

Fear  Corb,  his  son  Forlamh  slain, 
XXXIX    84. 

Fear  da  Ghal,  one  of  the  Fian,  XII 
20  (see  note). 

Fear  da  Roth,  ancestor  of  Fionn, 
XXXVII  8.   [Cf.   p.   lxxvii  supra.] 

Fear  Diadh  mac  Damhain  is  men- 
tioned, XX  79. 

Fear  Docair,  son  of  Dubh,  a  griui- 
gach  from  the  land  of  Sorcha, 
XXIII  28. 

Fear  Faobhair,  one  of  Coil's  men. 
LXVIII  2.".. 

Fear  Foghla  was  with  the  Fian  in 
the    Fi'iardhacht.    1. XVIII    7  1. 

FearGlinne  and  FearGlonn.  hounds, 
XVII  27,  28. 

[Fear  Li,  grandson  of  Goll,  i^-  slain 
by  Fionn.  43.] 

Fear  Logha  :  a  F.  I.,  raids  Tara  with 
Fionn,  II  34  (cf.  LXVI  46  —    hel- 


met-emblem of  a  F.  L.  a  hOil 
described,  LXVI  70):  a  F.L.isson 
of  Oisfn,  XI  10,  XII  11,  XIX  19  ; 
a  F.  L.  is  mentioned,  LXIV  17, 
19. 

Fear  Mumhan,  one  of  the  Fian, 
XII    21. 

Fear  Feamhar,  mentioned  as  a 
Fian  warrior,  LXVI  I  20. 

Fear  fgeith,  one  of  the  Fian,  XII 
22. 

Fear  Truim,  Suanan  mac  Fir  Thruim 
hunts  in  Connacht,  XVII  14. 

[Fear  I'aillne,  ancestor  of  Daire, 
lxiii.] 

Fearadhach,  one  of  the  three  kings 
of  the  British  Fiana,  XVII  15. 

Fearan,  hound  loosed  by  Garaidh, 
XXIV  11. 

Fearb  Sheang  (an  F[h].  Sheang), 
hound  loosed  by  Mac  Breasail, 
XXIV    9. 

Feardhomhan  (declined  as  an  ci- 
stern :  nom.  sg.  Feardhomhann,  XI 
7  ;  gen.  sg.  Fearrdhamhain.  LXVI 
76  ;  nom.  pi.  Fcard[h]omhain,  XII 
14)  (declined  as  an  f-stem  :  nom. 
sg.  Fcarrdhomhain,  Fearrdhamhain, 
II  36, LXVI  48  ;  dat.  sg.Fearrdhomh- 
ain,  IV  59  ;  gen.  sg.  Fcardhom[h]na, 
XX  98)  (declension  doubtful  by 
reason  of  scribal  contractions, 
XLHI  26,  XLVIII  2).  There  were 
ten  of  them  in  the  Fian,  XII  14  ; 
a  F.  raids  Tara  with  Fionn,  II  36 
(cf.  LXVI  48,  76)  :  a  F.  is  grandson 
of  Baofsgne  and  son  of  Lughaidh. 
XI  7  :  a  F.  leads  Ossory's  host 
against  Coll,  IV  59  (cf.  27)  :  F.  mac 
Finn  looses  the  hound  Cfar  Chnill, 
XXIV  15  :  Aine  is  mot  her  of  a  F., 
XL1II  26;  three  sons  of  a  F.  are 
slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  2. 
The  name  occurs  in  an  obscure 
context.  XX  98  (see  note).  [Aodh 
Rinn  is  said  to  have  had  another 
name  Feardhomhan,  supra  p.  5. 
For  other  references  to  the  name 
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Feardhomhan  in  the  Finn-cycle  see 
Miss  Dobbs'  note,  Eriu,  XIV  166- 
169.] 

Fearghus  :  there  were  ten  of  them  in 
the  Fian,  XII  14,  15;  a  F.  lived 
before  Oisin,  I  1  ;  a  F.  raids  Tara 
with  Fionn,  II  35  (cf.  LXVI  49)  ; 
Aine  is  mother  of  a  F.,  XLIII  3  ; 
cl.  Mhorna  slay  a  F.,  XLVIII  29  ; 
there  was  a  Munster  king  called  F., 
XIII  2.  Fearghus  mac  Roigh 
owned  the  caladh-cholg  (afterwards 
Osgar's  sword),  XX  70  [cf.  note 
on  Fearghus  mac  Leide,  supra  p.  47], 
72,  73,  78,  death  of  F.  mac  R.  at 
the  hand  of  Lughaidh,Oilill's  blind 
man,  87,  88  ;  Carrickfergus  named 
after  F.  mac  R.,  LXII  123. 

Fearghus  Fin-bheal  (aliter  Finn- 
bheal,  etc.) :  F.  F.,  a  poet,  prevents 
Fionn  killing  Goll,  IV  46  ;  F.  F. 
was  Fionn's  poet,  XII  29  ;  F.  File 
looses  the  hounds  Sgiamh  and 
Faoidh,  XXIV  21  ;  F.  Fir-fhilidh 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Fian, 
XXXIX  18;  Gana  was  wife  of 
F.  F.,  XLIII  9,  F.  F.  slays  Fi- 
theal,  41  ;  F.  [F.]  (a  poet)  ac- 
companies Fionn  to  meet  the 
invading  Laighne  Mor,  LIX  12-14  ; 
F.  [F.]  recites  poem  XXXVIII 
(see  q.  40) ;  F.  file  Finn  recites 
poem  LXIII  (see  q.  67).  [Poem  in 
Bruidhean  Cheise  Corainn  recited 
by  F.  F.,  supra  p.  79.] 

Fearghus  Finn-liath  :  Bran  born  in 
his  house,  XL  IV  7  ;  grave  of  a 
F.  F.,  XLII  77,  grave-stone  planted 
by  a  F.  F.,  86.  [Fearghus  Foilt- 
-fhionn  is  father  of  Bran,  supra 
p.  105  ;  Fearghus,  son  of  Feidhlim- 
idh,  king  of  Dal  nAraidhe,  is  grand- 
father of  Bran,  p.   104.] 

Fearghus  Luaith-fhionn  was  son  of 
Fionn  File  (XI  3)  and  was  also 
called  Baoisgne  (XI  5). 

Feidhlimidh  was  brother  of  Cumh- 
all,   XLIII   6 ;     cl.    Fheidhlimeadh 


are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  battle  of  Cnucha,  LXVI  8 
(=  cl.  Fheidhlime,  II  10).  [A 
Feidhlimidh  was  father  of  Fear- 
ghus, grandfather  of  Bran,  104; 
Feidhlimidh  mac Daill  was  Concho- 
bhar's   storyteller,   191.] 

Feindidh  :  a  F.  was  son  of  Cumhall, 
XLIII  20,  21  ;  F.  mac  Finn  mhic 
Cudin  was  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna, 
XLVIII  32. 

Feircheirt  (indeclinable :  see  IGT, 
II,  112):  XLVIII  2,  read  perhaps 
meic  Fheardhomhain  mhic  Fheir- 
cheirt. 

Feorann  assists  Goll  against  Fionn, 
III  10. 

[Feirchess  mac  Commain  slays 
Lughaidh    mac    Maicniadh,    lviii.] 

Fi,  a  sword,  XXXVI  43. 

[Fi  mac  Laisre  Delbh-aith  is  men- 
tioned,  lxxiii   (n.   1.).] 

[Fiacha  mac  Coghna,  owner  of  a 
magic  spear,  liii.  Cf.  Fiaclach  mac 
Codhna,  lxv,  and  Fiacail  mac  Con- 
chinn,  lxv,  lxvii,  lxxiv,  and  infra 
Addendum  to  Pt.  Ill,  lix.] 

Fiacail  Aoi,  his  grave,  XLII  60. 

[Fiachna,  a  hero  of  Bruidhean  Chdor- 
thainn,  xxvi,  xxvu.  Another  Fiach- 
na's  supposed  son,  Mongan,  was 
really  son  of  Manannan,  lvi.] 

Fiachra  :  there  were  ten  of  them  in 
the  Fian,  XII  14  ;  a  F.  gives  a 
horse  to  Fionn,  XIII  5,  6  (called 
mac  Eoghain,  9);  a  F.  is  grandson 
of  Cumhall  (his  mother  is  Siia- 
nach),  XLIII  12  ;  Cnucha  is  mother 
of  a  F.,  XLIII  25  ;  F.  mac  Eathach 
opposes  the  invader,  Dubh  mac 
Diorfaidh,  LXII  75. 

Fiamhach,  hound  belonging  to  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  an  Ceard, 
XXXVI  43. 

Fiamhain  mac  Foraoi  (mentioned 
along  with  Tain  heroes),  XX  79  ; 
F.  mac  Foraigh  was  related  to 
Oisin,  XLVI  1   (cf.  2,  3). 
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Fian  (Fiana)  (some  selected  referen- 
ces) (cf.  also  s.  v.  fian  in  the  Glos- 
sary) :  ag  rfgh  na  Feine,  IV  23  ; 
don  Fhein,  XXIV  6;  an  Fhian, 
XXXII  8;  risin  fFein,  XLIII  43; 
on  F[h]ein,  L  5  ;  seanchus  Feine 
Finn,  I  1  ;  ar  tetheadh  Feine  Find, 
III  41,  banntracht  Feine  Finn,  44  ; 
Fiena  Finn,  XVII  13  ;  Fiana  Finn, 
XXIV  1,  (cf.  LX  1,  16,  19,  LXVII 
4,  LXIX  27) ;  FIana  meara  mhic 
Cumhaill,  XXIII  199  ;  da  c[h]ath- 
mhilidh  FhIan  Eiri[o]nn,  I  35  ; 
d'eis  Fhian  Eireann  is  Alban,  XXII 

30  ;  d'Fhianoibh  Alban  is  Eirionn, 
XXXIX  4  ;  aird-ri  eineach  Fhian 
Eireann,  XXIII  10  ;  ar  Fhfanoibh 
aille  Eireann,  XXXIX  10  ;  Fiena 
Eirionn,  XXXIX  32  ;  d'F[h]ianoibh 
Eirionn,  XLVII  16  ;  Fian  Eirionn 
LIX  1,  LXII  141  ;  a  measg  Fhian 
Eireann,  LXII  45  ;  FIana  FaiL, 
XLVII  17;  siiir  Ghuill  Feine  Fail, 
XLIII  8  ;  d'F[h]ianaibh  Fail,  XVII 
83  ;  a  ttosach  Fhien  na  Banbiia, 
XXXV  35  ;  ceannus  Fhian  na 
Banb[h]a,  XXXV  97  ;  FIana  na 
ccoic  ccoiceadha  (Ms  ccoiceadhach 
with  the  ch  deleted),  IV  23  ;  ar 
Fhein  C[h]onnacht,  IV 32  ;  d'F[h]ia- 
naibh  Connacht,  LXII  86,  LXII 
145  ;  FiEN  Deasm[h]umhan,  IV  30, 
61  ;  FIan  Osruidhe,  LXII  106  ; 
FIena    tailce    Tuadhmhumhan,    IV 

31  ;  Fian  tiodhlaicht[h]eaeh  Tiiadh- 
m[h]umhan,  IV  62  ;  da  rfgh-fhein- 
didh  (sic  MS)  FhIan  Uladh,  IV  26  ; 
FIana  Urmhumhan,  IV  29  ;  Fiena 
C aisle  L'rm[h]umhan,  IV  60  ;d'FHEi- 
nibh  Cronnmiiona,  LXVI  50  j  FIan 
Locha  Lein,  LXIV20  ;  d'eis  FhIan 
Eireann  is  Alban,  XX 1 1  30  ;  d'Fhia- 
noibh Alban  is  Eirionn,  XXXIX 
4  ;  ar  Fhein  Alban  is  Bhreatain, 
LX  II  86  ;  tri  righ  Fhian  mBki.atan, 
XVII  15  ;  Ffana  Breatnn,  XIX  15  ; 
ar  Fhein  Alban  is  Bhreatain,  LXII 
86  ;  d'aird-FHEiN  c[h]riocha  Loch- 


lann,  LXII  113;  seacht  ccatha, 
na  GNarm-FnEiNE,  XXXV  115  ;  in 
g[h]naith-F[h]ian,  LIV  4  ;  gan  cei- 
thre  catha  do  g[h]nuith-F[h]ein 
LXII  164;  dar  ngnaith-Fhein 
LXII  167;  do  g[h]n;lith-Fheind/Wi 
mhic  Cumhaill,  LXII  67  ;  in 
Ghla[i]s-fhIen  g[h]lan,  XIX 15;  in 
Ghlais-fhian,  XXI  14,  Aodh  Beag  's 
a  Ghlais-fhien  'ma-lle,  17,  —  with 
these  glais-fhiana  'grey  (or  'youth- 
ful ')  fiana'  of  poems  XIX  and  XXI 
compare  the  historical  glais-fhian, 
connected  with  the  O'Bourkes, 
mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster, 
A.  D.  1201,  and  in  the  Annals  of 
L.  Ce,  A.  D.  1204  (p.  232):  cf. 
also  under  glas  in  the  Glossary  ;  — 
fulacht  Fian,  see  fulacht  in  the 
Glossary  ;  in  Dord  FIan  see  dord 
Fian  in  the  Glossary  ;  relation- 
ships of  the  Fian  warriors  to  one 
another,  XI  ;  list  of  Fionn's  house- 
hold (warriors,  women,  etc.),  XII  ; 
hounds  of  the  Fian  warriors,  XXIV 
6  sq.  ;  history  of  God's  headship  of 
the  Fiana,  XXXV  97-105  ;  wives 
and  mothers  of  the  Fian  warriors, 
XLIII ;  Lugh's  relationship  to  cer- 
tain of  the  Fian  warriors,  XL IV. 
[Baptism  of  some  of  the  Finn  war- 
riors, xix  (note  3),  7,  117  ;  standards 
of  some  of  the  Fian  warriors,  161. 
See  also  under  « folklore  :  tradi- 
tions »  in  the  Subject  Index.] 

[Findine,  daughter  of  Bodhbh,  5.] 

Finn-dearbh,  daughter  of  Caiman, 
slain  by  cl.  Mhoma,  XLVII  I  18. 

Finneabhair,  one  of  the  women  of 
the  Fian,   XII  32. 

[Finnigiu,  daughter  of  I'mhall,  LIX 
(note    2).] 

Fiodh-abhlach,  king  of  Asia,  slain 
by  Manannan,  XVI  24. 

Fiodhach,  tomb  of  his  son  Fraoch, 
XXXVI  25.  [See  also  Cul-dubh 
(surnamed  mac  Fiodhgha),  and 
Aodh   mac    Fiodbaigh] 
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Fiodhbhadh,  seeMacFiodhbhaidhe 

Fionn  :  na  tri  Finn,  slain  by  cl.  Mhor- 
na,  XLVIII  4 ;  tri  Finn  oppose 
Dubh  mac  Diorfaidh,  LXII  79. 

[Fionn  mac  Blatha,  in  genealogies, 
lxxviii  (note  5).] 

Fionn  mac  Cuain  harvests  with  the 
Fian  before  the  Battle  of  the  Shea- 
ves, XXI  20  ;  his  grave,  XLII  81, 
grave  of  his  son  Domhnall,  51  ; 
his  daughter  was  Caol's  wife,XLHI 
22  ;  his  son  Feindidh  is  slain  by  cl. 
Mhorna,   XLVIII   32. 

Fionn  mac  Cumhaill  (In  the  follow- 
ing list  of  references,  A.  =  Almh- 
ain,  Almhan,  Almhaine,  etc.  ;  B.  = 
Baoisgne,  etc.  ;  C.  =  Cumhall,  etc.  ; 
F.  =  Fionn,  etc.  ;  m.  =  mac,  etc.  ; 
T.  =  Trenmhor,  etc.).  I  (F.  kills 
Aodh  Rinn's  father,  and  the  subse- 
quent feud  results  in  Aodh  Rinn's 
death):  F.  1,  4a,  4c,  5,  13,  ([Oisin] 
m.  F.,  21),  (m.  C.  a  hA.,  26),  27, 
29.  II  (cf.  LXVI,  which  is  another 
version  of  this  poem)  (F.  defeats 
Cormac  and  forces  him  to  go  beneath 
the  caldron  fork),  F.,  3,  4,  5,  11,  12, 

14,  18,  27,  36,  48,  (Caoilte's  rela- 
tionship to  F.,  50).  Ill  (F.,  Goll, 
and  the  battle  of  Cronnmhdin)  :  F., 
8,  (F.  A.,  10),  12,  15,  27,  16,  ([F.] 
m.  C,  17),  18,  20,  23,  26,  32,  36, 
37,  41,  44.  IV  (F.,  Goll,  and  the 
battle  of  Cronnmhdin)  :  ([F.]  m.  C, 
8,  34,  41,  47,  55),  (F.  A.,  9),  F.,  10, 

15,  16,  ([F.]  ri  na  Feme,  23,  49), 
([F.]  m.  Muime,  30,32,40),  ([F.]  m. 
C.  hi  Bh.,  33),  35,  36,  38,  43,  44, 
46,  48,  50-52,  64.  V  (References 
to  F.  in  a  poem  of  reminiscence  by 
Oisin),  (re  Fein  Fh.,  1)  ([Oisin]  has 
F.  m.  C.  's  hound  Gaill-fheith,  13), 
F.  's  spear,  15,  his  hair,  19,  various 
treasures  of  his,  32,  34,  35,  38. 
VI  (F.  goes  to  hunt  on  Eichtghe  and 
subsequently  fights  Cormac's  rear- 
guard of  Lochlannaigh) :  F.  1 ,  (it 
was  geis  for  F.  to  t  leap  »  past  a 


camp,  3),  ([F.]  m.  C,  23),  (Flaithrf 
and  Fiothal  to  judge  between  F. 
and  Cormac,  24),  33,  (F.  na  Feine 
prophesies,  35).  VII  (F.,  held  host- 
age by  Cormac,  is  released  by  Caoilte's 
trickery  and  the  feat  of  bringing 
what  is  elsewhere  called  the  'odd 
drove  ')  :  F.,  9,  ([F.]  m.  C,  23),  26, 
27.  IX  3  (F.  exempted  from  Goll's 
curse  of  cl.  Bh.).  X  (F.  na  b[h]Fian 
mentioned  by  Goll,  3,  Oissin  m. 
F.,  5,  F.  is  a  Fhian,  16).  XI  (F.'s 
ancestors,  relatives,  and  descendants)  : 
(Oissin  m.  F.,  9),  (F.  's  daughter 
Lughach,  11),  ([F.]  m.   C.  A.,  14). 

XII  (F.  's  household  at  A.)  :  F.,  1, 
(A.  is  called  port  Bh.,  2),  (F.  m.  C. 
m.  T.,  6),  (airiomh  Feine  F.,  9), 
(Oissin  m.  F.,  10),  F.  's  three  each- 
lacha,  26,  his  three  fools,  27,  his 
poet   Fearghus   Ffen-bhel  (sic),  29. 

XIII  (F.  fights  with  the  nine  phan- 
toms from  I  ubhair-ghleann  in  a  disap- 
pearing house) :  ([F.]  flaith  na  fFIen, 
8),  F.,9,  10,  ([F.]  m.  C,  11),  12,  13, 
([F.]  in  ri,  15,  20),  19,  ([F.]  m.  C. 
A.,  22),  24,  33,  35,  38,  (F.  Fail, 
43).  XIV  (F.  and  his  Fian  fight 
Donn  transformed  into  a  stag)  :  F., 
3,  (F.J  m.  C.  m.  T.,  16),  16,  17, 
(re  [F.]  righ  na  fFian  a  hA.,  18),  20, 
21,    29,    30,    (F.    prophesies,    33). 

XV  (F.  's  boyhood)  :  ([F.]  m.  Muir- 
ne,  5),  («  Giolla  in  Chuasdin,»  10), 
(«  in  fionn  beag  »,  13),  (F.  ua  B.,  14). 

XVI  (History  of  F.'s  shield:  cf 
infra  Seancholl  Snigheach) :  F., 
41,  ([F.]  m.  C,  42),  55.  XVII  (F. 
and  eight  of  his  men  have  adventures 
in  a  siodh)  :  F.,  13,  17,  23,  (F.  m.  C, 

24,  57,  86,  96),  (Aodh  Beag  m.  F., 

25,  27),  26,  38,  39,  55,  56,  59, 
([F.]  m.  C,  60,  87,  101),([F.]  m.  C. 
A,  66  69),  70,  (F.  m.  C.  m.  T.,  75), 
([F.]  m.  C.  a  hA.,  79),  85,  90,  100, 
102-105,  108,  113.  XVIII  (Each- 
tach,  daughter  of  Diarmaid,  tries  to 
avenge   her   father's   death   on    F.) : 
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Fionn  mac  Cumhaill  —  con  I.  : 
(Grainne  is  given  as  wife  to  F.  m. 
Muirne,  3),  F.,  4,  6,  14,  15,  (F.  m. 
C.,  18),  19,  20,  22,  24,  (F.  lia  B. 
lets  his  shield,  in  Sean-choll  Snid- 
heach,  fall  25  :  cf.  21),  27,  29,  30. 
XIX  (References  to  F.  in  a  lament 
for  the  Fiana)  :  (F.  killed  by  Golfs 
daughter  in  cath  Breaghdha  s 
B[h]6uinn,  note  to  5c),  ([F.] 
m.  C,  7),  F.,  10,  18,  23)  (F. 
I  rophehies,  23).  XX  (References  to 
F.  in  a  poem  on  Osgar's  sword)  : 
(bain-eachlach  F.na  Feine  Eachlach 
Dhubh  in  Duibhshleibhe , 97),  F.,  107, 
([Oisin]  m.  F.,  111).  XXI  (F.  and 
the  Battle  of  the  Sheaves)  :  (F.  a 
Formaofl,  6),  ([F.]  m.  C,  10,  F.,  14. 
(F.  m.  C,  19)  (Aodh  m.  F-,  21),  22, 
(F.  faidh,  25).  XXII  (References 
to  F.  in  a  poem  on  Go  1 1  and  the 
marrow-bones):  (Oisin  in.  F.,  1), 
F.,  9,  25,  35,  (F.  m.  C.  a  Formaoil, 
37),  38,  (F.  m.  C.  m.  T.,  43),  48,  53, 

56.  XXIII  (References  to  F.  in 
a  poem  on  a  gruagach  who  is  followed 
from  Ireland  to  Sorcha  by  Osgar)  : 
(F.  feasts  Cormac  in  the  bruidhean 
of  Siodh  Truim,  1),  F.,  10,  11, 
(F.  A.,  13,  36,  66,  90),  14,  (F.  's  son 
Raighne,  16,  98,  139),  21,  ([F.]  m. 
C,  22,  23,  37,  38,  63,  199),  24-27, 
29-31,  35,  39,  42,  45,  54,  (ar  ghrddh 
Fh.  Dhiiin  M[h]odhairne,  65),  70, 
([F.]  m.  m.  T.,  72),  (F.  's  grandson, 
76  —  called  m.  Daire,  77  — ),  95, 
(Daire  m.  F.,  97),  (Eochaidh  m.  F., 
101),  201,  210,  211,  ([Oisin]  m.  F., 
215,  216),  (Oisin  m.  F.,  220).  XXIV 
(F.  hunts  on  Sliabh  Truim  :  he  is 
swallowed  by  a  peisd  and  hews  his 
way  out;  other  piasda  killed  by 
him):  ¥.,  1,  2,  5,  (Feanlhomhon 
m.  F.,  15),  (Daire  Dearg  m.  1'..  18), 
32,  33,  (F.  's  sword  Mac  in  Luin, 
38,  7,S),  39,  4i>.  -11,  42,  48,  51,  55, 

57,  61-65,  70,  71,  75,  79,  80.  XXX 
4   (Oisin  m.    F.).     XXXI     1     (two 


thousand  of  his  men  bring  the  berries 
of  the  Cdorthann  Cas,  and  two  pigs, 
to  F.).  XXXII  (References  to  F. 
in  a  poem  by  Oisin) :  (teaghlach  F., 
2),  (F.  's  hounds  Bran  and  Sgeolang, 
4),  (Cnu  Dheireoil  plays  the  harp 
for  F.,  5).  XXXIV  (F.  prophesies 
regarding  the  future  of  Ireland) : 
F.,  4,  (F.  m.  C,  13).  XXXV  (Re- 
ferences to  F.  in  a  poem  on  Golfs 
life,  which  includes  the  tale  of  the 
cave  at  Ceis  Chorainn) :  (F.  m.  C., 
5,  10,  104),  (F.  A.,  12),  F.,  109, 
113,  114,  123,  125,  126,  129,  (Fea- 
dha,  son  of  Goll  and  of  F.  's  daugh- 
ter, is  slain  by  F.,  130).  XXXVI 
(F.  mentioned  in  a  poem  which  tells 
how  certain  Fian  warriors  got  their 
swords  after  racing  a  magic  smith)  : 
([F.]  m.  C,  1,  9,  14,  38),  F.,  6,  15, 
22,  28,  36,  40,  ([F.]  m.  C.  's  sword 
was  called  Mac  in  Luin,  42). 
XXXVII  (F.  's  ancestry):  F.,  3, 
(F.  m.  C.,  5),  9.  XXXVIII  (F. 
wo os  Daolach  and  fights  the  Dog- 
heads)  :  F.,  2,  3,  ([F.]  m.  C,  5,  9, 
28),  7,  17,  22,  (Faolan  m.  F.,  24), 
27,  29,  30,  (Oissin  m.  F.,  31). 
XXXIX  (F.  goes  on  pilgrimage, 
leaving  Oisin  in  his  place ;  the 
Battle  of  Gabhair  is  fought)  :  ([Oi- 
sin] m.  F.,  3,  6,  ([F.]m.  C.  11,  22, 
27),  12,  14.  (Aodh  m.  F.,  19),  (F.  A., 
39).  XLI  (F.,  captured  by  mac 
Troghain,  makes  the  first  hazel  bird- 
crib):  F.,  3,  (F.  m.  C,  5),  8,  9, 
13,  16,  ([F.]  m.  C,  17),  18.  19,  20. 
XLII  (F.  and  the  birth  of  Mac 
Lughach,  6-47) :  F.,  6,  8,  9,  14,  25, 
32,  34-37,  41,  42;  (F.,  planter  of 
grave-stones,  47-11  1  ),  F.,  47,  49, 
50,  53,  ([F.]  in.  C.  54,  7  1.  76,  79, 
80,  82,  105,  108,  113),  55,  59-62, 
64,  66-73,  75,  77,  78,  90,  94,  95, 
(F.  m.  Muirne,  96),  98,  100,  102-104, 
106,  107,  (F.'s  grave,  110,  112). 
XLIII  (F.  's  birthplace  and  relativ- 
es):   (Muirn  his  mother,  1),  (Oisfu 
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Fionn  mac  Cumhaill.  —  cont.  : 
m.  F.,  2),  (F.  's  daughter  Lughach, 
5),  (F.  's  two  sons  Aodh  Beag  and 
Aodh  Foda,  17),  ([F.]  m.  C.  's  wife 
Aine,  18),  (F.  's  brothers,  20),  (F.  's 
daughter  Samhaoir,  29),  (Diar.ghus 
Fionn,  a  member  of  F.  's  deirbhfhine, 
is  blinded  by  F.,  35-39),  F.,  35,  36, 
(F.]  m.  C,  37,  42),  39,  (F.'s  death 
40),  43.  XLIV  (Relationships  of 
F.,  Mac  Lughach,  Uirne,  Bran, 
etc.) :  F.,  4,  5,  (F.  m.  C.  m.  T.,  12). 
XLV  (F.  's  kinship  with  Cnii  Dhei- 
redil):  F.,  1,  QF.jm.  C,  10).  XLVI 
3  (Relationship  of  Oisin  m.  F.  and 
Fiamhoin).  XLVII  (Arbitration  in 
which  F.,  Caoilte,  Fitheal,  Corma" 
and  Ailbhe  are  interested,  concer- 
ning:  1°  a  race  for  a  sword;  2° 
straying  goats)  :  F.  10,  16,  (F.  Fail, 
18),  19,  ([F.]m.  C.  m.  T.,20),  26,  27, 
([F.]  m.  C.  m.  T.,  31),  <[F.]  m.  C, 
33,  52),  (F.  a  Formaoil,  36),  39-41, 
43,  ([F.]  m.  C.  A.,  47),  48,  51,  53. 
XLVIII  (Slayings  by  cl.  Mhorna)  : 
(Iollann  m.  F.  and  6g  m.  F.  slain, 
8),  (Druim  Brain  6  bhron  Feine  F., 
20),  F.  mentioned,  25.  XLIX  (F. 
prophesies  about  the  future  of  Ire- 
land): (F.]  m.  C,  1),  F.,  3,  ([F.] 
m.  C.  A.,  4,  6),  (F.  mor  ard-f[h]- 
laith  A.,  5).  L  (F.,  in  Hell,  is 
defended  by  cl.  Mhorna) :  F.,  2,  5, 
([F.]  m.  C.  a  hA.,  7,  11),  ([F.]  m.  C. 
6  Theam[h]raigh,  10),  16,  20.  LI 
(Baptism  of  F.  's  son  Oisin).  LIU 
14  (How  F.  would  have  reacted  to 
the  cleric's  bell),  (F.  's  son  Oisin 
recites  the  poem,  18).  L1V  (F. slays 
a  magic  pig):  F.,  12,  13,  ([F.] 
m.  C,  16,  22,  25,  26.  LVII  (Oisin 
praises  F.  for  his  generosity,  etc.  ; 
Patrick  says  F.  is  in  Hell)) ;  F.,  2, 
7-9,  11-13,  16,  19-21,  24,  25,  27-29, 
31-34,  38.  LVIII  (F.  hunts  on 
Sliabh  na  mBan)  :  F.,  1-3,  7,  8, 
10,  11,  16,  17.  LIX  (F.  gets  the 
better  of  Laighne  Mor,  a  Fomorian 


invader,  by  a  trick):  F.,  11-14, 
([F.]  m.  C,  16),  18,  25,  ([F.]  m.  G. 
a  hA.,  27),  29,  30,  (F.  m.  C.  32), 
(F.  m.  G.  m.  T.,  33),  34-36.  LX 
(F.  and  the  peisd  at  Loch  Dearg)  ; 
F.,  1,  3,  QF.]  m.  C.,  10),  12,  (Daire 
m.  F.,  13),  16,  19.  LXI  (F.  and 
Mananndn)  :  F.,  1,  ([F.],  3,  4),  10, 
14,  16,  17,  22.  LX11  (References 
to  F.  :  on  the  occasion  of  Dubh  m. 
Diorfaidh's  coming,  1-12  ;  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Cinn  Choire's  coming,  122- 
139  ;  when  F.,  refused  Oisin's  claim 
to  leadership  of  half  of  the  Fian, 
140-170):  ([F.]  m.  C.,  1,  12,  46, 
56,  61,  66,  69,  116,  117,  128,  130, 
137,  141,  143,  154,  169),  F.,  6-8 
([F.]  is  called  flaith  na  fFian,  11, 
59),  ([F.]  m.  Muirne,  13,  153),  14- 
16,  28,  47-49,  (F.  A.,  57,  108,  150), 
59,  65,  (Aodh  Beag  m.  F.,  76), 
(Roighne  m.  F.  slain,  87,  88),  99, 
106,  107,  113,  (F.  m.  C.,  118), 
([F.]  m.  C.  a  hA.,  125),  126,  144, 
(F.  m.  C.  A.  145),  146,  ([F.]  6  B., 
155),  156,  158,  160,  167.  LXIII 
(F.  assists  Cormac  against  the  Dearg 
mac  Droichil) :  (Raighne  na  R. 
m.  F.,  5),  ([F.]  m.  C.,  39,  40  45, 
46,  48,  65),  (F.  a  hA.,  41),  (F.  A., 
44),  (Fearg[h]us  file  F.,  67).  LXIV 
(F.  and  Maghnus)  :  (F.  Fail,  10), 
(F.  m.  C.,  11,  16)  (Iollann,  who  is 
called  Goll  in  21,  reproaches  F.m. 
C.,  13),  (Faolan  no  Aodh  m.  F., 
18),  F.,  20,  26,  29.  LXV  (F.  and 
the  woman  with  the  chastity-testing 
cloak):  F.,  1,  2,  4,  ([F.]  m.  C.,  6, 
19),  Maighean  bean  Fh.,  14). 
LXVI  (Another  version  of  poem 
II  supra):  F.,  3-5,  9,  11,  24,  28, 
29,  39,  48,  (Faolan  m.  F.,  49,  69), 
52,  64,  (F.'s  helmet-emblem,  65), 
(emblem  of  F.'s  son  Cairioll,  71), 
(emblem  of  F.'s  son  Aodh  Beag, 
72),  (emblem  of  F.'s  son  Raighne, 
73),  (emblem  of  F.'s  son  Fearg[h]us 
75),  79,  82.    LXVII  (References  to 
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Fionn  mac  Cumhaill.  —  cont.  : 
F.  on  the  occasion  of  Airrghean's 
invasion  of  Ireland)  :  (Oisin  m.  F., 
1),  F.,  4-6,  14-16,  18.  LXVIII 
(References  to  F.  in  a  poem  on  in- 
ternecine strife,  an  invading  giant, 
andan  expedition  to  the  Fuardhacht)  : 
(FJ  triath  na  hA.,  14,  88),  ([P.]  6 
B.,  31),  F.,  44,  ([F.]  m.  C,  46,  102), 
97,  106.  LXIX  (References  to 
1- .  in  a  poem  on  internecine  strife  at 
a  game  of  fi[th]cheall)  :  F.,  3,  5,  8,  9, 
([F.]  ri-fheinidh  A.,  12),  (Faolan, 
m.  F.,  14,  23),  24,  27.  See  also 
Giolla  na  gCroiceann,  and  Giolla 
in  Chuasain,  and  Glaisdige.  [F. 
and  Maghnus,  x  ;  F.  finds  Bran, 
xv  ;  F.  's  death  in  literature  and  in 
folklore  (and  knowledge  of  F.  pro- 
per to  unlettered  people),  xli-xlii, 
lx  ;  F.  is  warrior-hunter-seer, 
lxi  ;  F.'s  heroic  character  in  the 
Acallam,  liv  ;  F.'s  pedigree,  lv, 
lxxvii  ;  F.  re-incarnated  in  Mong- 
an,  lvi  ;  F.  and  Cul-dubh  and 
other  Old-Irish  Fionn-anecdotes, 
lvi-lviii  ;  F.  hunts  the  boar  of 
Druim  Leithe,  lix  ;  F.  a  prophet, 
lxii,  112-113;  F.  constantly  given 
Aodh  as  his  main  opponent  from 
the  11th  century  on,  lxviii,  lxxiv 
(note  3) ;  Fionn-Lugh  parallel, 
lxxxv  ;  amusing  tales  about  F., 
xcix  ;  F.  in  Hell,  en  ;  F.  's  bridal 
gift  to  Grainne  (the  odd  drove), 
19:  F.  and  bruidhcan-tales,  26 
(note  1);  F.  chokes  the  togh- 
m[h]ann,  33  (note  7a) ;  F.  and  the 
marrow-bones,  51  ;  F.'s  enmity 
towards  Goll,  52  ;  F.'s  daughter 
marries  Goll,  78  ;  poem  attributed 
to  F.,  118;  F.'s  fairy  mistress, 
157  ;  F.  plunders  Lochlainn  (in  the 
Acallam),  164;  F.  and  elopements, 
etc.,  164  (notes  1-2);  F.  compared 
with  Gwynn  ap  Nudd,  i.xxvi,  198 
sq.  ;  F.  supposed  to  have  been  Cait- 
til  Find,  211  ;  F.  given  as  opponents 


mainly  magic  persons  in  the  oldest 
Fionn  literature,  212.  See  also  Vin- 
donnus  in  this  Index  ;  and  under 
Fionn's  Youth,  under  «  folklore  : 
tales  »,  under  «  folklore  :  tradi- 
tions »,  and  under  mythology,  in 
the  Subject  Index. 

Fionn  mac  Dubhain  :  lamented,  XIX 
12  ;  accompanies  Osgar  overseas, 
XXIII  102;  mentioned,  LXIV  19. 
See  also  Mac  Dunhain. 

Fionn  mac  Finn  Bhain  i  Bhrea- 
sail  fights  with  Goll,  XXII  8. 

[Fionn  mac  Fionn-  Logha  in  geneal- 
ogies,  lxxviii   (note   5).] 

[Fionn  mac   Reaghamhain,   lvii.] 

Fionn  mac  Rossa  :  swallowed  by  a 
peisd,  LX  11. 

Fionn  mac  Seastain  lamented,  XIX 
13. 

Fionn  Ban,  one  of  the  Flan,  XII  16. 
Fionn  Ban  mac  Breasail :  slain 
by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  5  ;  opposes 
Dubh  mac  Diorfaidh,  LXII  78  ; 
Fionn  mac  Breasail  distinguished 
from  Fionn  Ban  via  Baoisgni, 
XXXIX  18;  Fionn  mac  Finn 
Bhain   f  Bhreasail,  XXII  8. 

Fionn  Failbhe  slain,   XXXVIII   17. 

Fionn  File,  XI  1,  also  called  Treri- 
mhor,  2,  his  two  sons,  3.  [Find  Fili, 
a   Leinster   king,   lv.] 

Fionnchadh  :  a  F.  hunts  in  Connacht, 
XVII  14  ;  a  F.  fionn-chdomh  Eassa 
Ruaidh  elopes  with  Slaine,  XXXIII 
5.  [Caoilte  recites  a  poem  to  a 
Findchad,  supra  p.  100.] 

Fionn-chaomh,  daughter  of  Cairbre 
and  wife  of  Lonmochtach,  XX  56. 

Fionn-laoch.  father  of  Donn,  XIV 
32  ;  grave  of  a  Fionn-laoch,  XLII 
55. 

Fionntan  Dhuine  Fearta  knows  the 
history   of  Fionn's   shield,   XVI  8. 

[Fionntan  mac  Bochra  mhic  Mha- 
tusalem.  arbitrator  in  a  quarrel 
between  the  followers  of  Fionn  and 
those  of  Goll,   108.] 
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Fionn-umha  :  his  son  uaithne  killed 
by   cl.    Mhorna,    XLVIII   3. 

Fiothal  (Fitheal)  :  arbitrator  (with 
Flaithri)  between  Fionn  and  Cor- 
mac,  VI  24  ;  one  of  Cumhall's  three 
sons,  XL  III  23,  41  ;  supports  the 
decision  of  Aillbhe  in  a  case  between 
Fionn  and  Caoilte,  XLVII  29,  32, 
37,  38,  42,  46.  [Cf.  supra  pp.  101, 
108.] 

Flaithre,  one  of  the  Fian,  XII  20. 

Flaithri :  arbitrator  (with  Fiothal) 
between  Fionn  and  Cormac,  VI  24  ; 
associated  with  Fitheal,  XLVII 
37.   [Cf.   supra  p.    108.] 

Flaim  :  ten  of  them  in  the  Fian,  X 1 1 
13  ;  FL,  a  Fian  warrior  mentioned 
as  dead,  XIX  14  ;  FL  Riiadh  be- 
heads Goll,  XXII  14  ;  grave  of  a 
Fl.,  XL II  78  ;  grave  of  a  FL  Riiadh, 
XLII  94  ;  Caoilte  baptized  by  Fionn 
in  the  house  of  a  FL,  LXIX  4  ;  the 
house  of  Muireadhach  mac  FL 
mentioned,   VI   34. 

Foghar,  hound  loosed  by  Garaidh 
XXIV   11. 

Follamhain,  slam  by  cl.  Mhorna, 
XLVIII  3. 

Fomhoir,  etc.,  see  Index  of  Places 
and   Populations. 

Foranri,  one  of  tri  righ  Fhian  mBrea- 
tan,  XVII  15,  16,  20. 

Forannan  :  cl.  Mhorna  slay  guests 
at  his  feast,   XLVIII  30. 

Foraoi :  see  Fiamhain  mac  Fo- 
raoi. 

[Forgoll,    Mongan's   poet,    lvi.] 

Forlamb.  mac  Fir  Chuirb,  slain  in 
the  Battle  of  Gabhair,  XXXIX 
84. 

Fosgadh  :  1°  a  musician,  XVII  21 
(for  explanation  of  the  name  see 
Glossary)  ;  2°  a  sword  belonging 
to  one  of  the  three  sons  of  in  Ceard, 
XXXVI  43. 

Fothadh  see  Fathadh. 

Fraoch  mac  Fiodhaigh,  his  grave, 
XXXVI  25. 


Fraochan,  slain  by  Osgar,  XXI  3. 
[Frederick  (emperor)  in  folk  legends, 

195,    197.] 
Fuair-bheal  :    Dubh    Inbhir   inghean 

Fhiiair-bheoil,   XLIII   16. 
Fuath  Calraidhe,   one   of  the  Fian, 

XIX   17. 
Fuilteach,    a   hound   held    by   Aodh 

Beag  mac  Finn,  XVII  27. 
Futhlamh,    hound    loosed    by    Mac 

Edoine,  XXIV  14. 

Gadal  :  Glas  mac  Gadail  was  in  the 
Fian,  XII  22. 

[Gaibhdin  Gabhna,  in  Donegal  folk- 
lore, lxxi  (note  2),  —  aliter  Gaibh- 
neann  Gabha,  209  (note  2) ;  pa- 
rallel to  Welsh  Govannon,  lxxxii 
sq.  See  also  Glas  Ghaibhnearui  and 
Goibhne.] 

Gailian  (see  also  Index  of  Places  and 
Populations) :  Aine  (gen.  sg.)  in- 
ghine  Gailian,  XXXIII  6. 

Gaill  see  Index  of  Places  and  Popu- 
lations. 

Gaill-fheith,  one  of  Fionn's  hounds, 
V  13. 

Gaillinn,  one  of  Fionn's  hounds, 
XIV  19. 

Gair,  hound  loosed  by  Criomhthann 
and  Conn,  XXIV  25 

Gair  G[h]arbh,  hound  loosed  by  Io- 
lar  Ard  mac  Smoil,  XXIV  20. 

Gairbh-theag[h]lach  (in  G.) :  sent 
by  Fionn  a  ainst  Goll,  IV  33; 
connected  with  Fionn,  LXIV  20. 
[Cf.  gairg-theaghlach,  Pt.  Ill,  p. 
xcv  (and  footnote  1)  (=  poem 
XVIII   19).] 

Gal,  hound  loosed  by  Cairioll,  XXIV 
17. 

Gal  Gaoithe,  kinsman  of  Caoilte's 
children,  LXII  80,  grandson  of 
Ronan,  84,  slain,  88. 

Gaoi    D[h]earga    (na    G.    D.),    Fian 

warriors  lamented  by  Oisin,  XIX 1 1 . 

Gaoine.  1°  G.  is  called  mac  Lug[h]ach 

Ldgha  (i.  e.,  Lughaidh  Lagha  was 
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his  father),  XXXVIII  19.  2°  (The 
parent  from  whom  he  gets  the  name 
Mac  Lughach  is  his  mother  <  Lu- 
ghach  »)  :  explanation  of  both  na- 
mes (G.  and  M.  I..).  XI  14  :  G.  is 
the  prophesied  name  of  Lughach's 
son,  XLII  26,  27  (cf.  22,41-43); 
Lughach  was  mother  of  G.,  XLIII 
5,  XLIV  4.  3°  Mac  Lughach  (no 
precise  identification  of  parent)  is 
called  G.,  XXIII  93  (c/.  92,  etc.). 
See   also  Mac   Lughach. 

Gaoth,    Cuan's    hound,    XVII   27. 

Gar,  hound  loosed  by  Mac  Dubhain, 
XXIV   17. 

lGaradh,  ancestor  of  Fionn,  XXXV II, 
5,  8. 

2  Garaidh,   father  of  Morna,  VI  2. 

3  Garadh  (aliter  Garaidh),  son  of 
Morna,  II  11,  present  at  CumhalFs 
death,  14  (=  LXVI  11,  27,  28); 
helper  of  Goll  and  reciter  of  part 
of  poem  III  2,  24,  40;  one  of  el. 
Mhoma,  XIX  16  ;  feasts  with  Fionn 
XXII  39,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Battle  of  Cnucha,  62  ; 
feasts  with  Fionn,  XXIII  13; 
looses  hounds  P^earan,  Foghar, 
Maoin,  XXIV  11  ;  does  battle  with 
Dubh  mac  Diorfaidh,  LXII  77, 
83  (mentioned,  110, 168) ;  associated 
with  Goll,  LXIV  4,  26  ;  Garaidh 
praised.  LXVIII  7  1.  See  also  11 
Aodh  (son  of  Garaidh),  and  Osgar 
mac  Garaidh.  [Garadh  is  associated 
with  CumhalFs  slayers,  8  ;  burns 
a  house  where  the  Flan  women  were 
gathered,  12:  implicated  in  the 
feud  which  caused  the  death  of 
his  brother  Goll.  52.] 

Garbh.  a  Doghead  warrior,  slain, 
XXXVIII  20. 

Garbhan  :  a  G.  was  slain  in  Cath 
tSleiphe  Fuaid,  XVI  !.",  ;  ;i  Doghead 
warrior  named  G.  is  slain,  XXXVIII 

Garbh  Crot,  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna, 
XLV1II  29. 


Garbh  Doire,  one  of  the  Fian,  XII 
20  ;  his  reaction  to  the  cleric's 
bell,  LIII  13. 

Garbh  Gluineach,  a  giant  of  the 
Fiiardhacht,  his  combat  with  Aodh 
mac  Garaidh,  LXVIII  54,  62,  73, 
77,  (his  son  Sdiren,  43,  44),  (his 
two  sons,  61). 

Garbh  Greine.  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna, 
XLVIII    29. 

Gearr  na  gCollann,  a  name  of  Osgar's 
sword,  XX  104,  105;  [Oisin's] 
sword,  XXXVI  44. 

Geibhtine  :  grave  of  G.  mac  Mor- 
na, XLII  80,  (grave  of  mac  G., 
81). 

Geimhnan  :  Aodh  6  Geimhnain  slain 
by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  9. 

[Gerhard  Gans  in  German  folklore, 
196   (note   2).] 

Gile  in  Ailt,  name  of  Caoilte's  sword, 
VII  15  (c[.   Glossary  s.  v.  ailt). 

Gille  Uallcha,  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna, 
XLVIII  32. 

Giolla  an  Chuasain,  a  nickname  of 
Cumhall's  son  before  he  was  called 
Fionn,  XV  4,  10.  [Cf.  supra  p.  33.] 

[Giolla  na  gCroiceann.  another  name 
for  Fionn,  33.  «  Giolla  na  Grakin,  » 
hero   of  folktales,    193.] 

[Giolla  Deacair  :  has  a  horse,  xxxn  ; 
perhaps  represents  death,  xxxiii. 
See  also  Imtheacht  an  Ghiolla  Dhea- 
cuir   in    the    Subject    Index.] 

Giollannraidh.  associated  with  the 
1'ian.  XVII  16:  see  Glossary. 

Glac  mac  Deirg  —  misprint  :  see 
Glas    mac    Deirg. 

Glaisdige.  an  early  name  for  Fiona, 
XV   2c   (iintei.   [Cf.   supra  p.   xc] 

Glais  fhian  :    see    under    Flan. 

Glas  :  a  G.  is  associated  with  cl.  Mhor- 
na, III  1;  G.  mar  Dreamhain,  G. 
mac  Deirg,  <>.  mac  Gadail,  wen; 
members  of  the  Fian.  XII  16,  18, 
22  :  G.  mac  Edair  hunts  with  Fionn 
and  shares  his  adventures  in  a 
siodh,    XVII    25,   28,   52;    G.   mac 
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Ingair    is     slain    by    a    Doghead, 
XXXVIII    18. 

[Glas  Ghaibhneann  (Glas  Ghaibh- 
leann,  Glas  Ghaibhneach),  magic 
cow,  lxxi  (note  2).  See  also  under 
«  folklore  :  tales  »  in  the  Subject 
Index,  and  cf.  Gaibhdin  Gabbna, 
supra  in  this  Index.] 

Glas  Greine,  apparently  the  name 
of  a  banner,  IV  54  (Cf.  S.  Laoide, 
Fian-laoithe,  p.  76,  q.  39,  Nochtar 
Gal  Ghreine  re  crann,  Bratach  Fhinn 
fa  garg  i  dtreas). 

Glasannroidb,  associated  with  the 
Fian,  XVII  16  :   see  Glossary. 

[Glaucus,  revivified  in  Greek  legend, 
193.] 

Gluin-fhi[o]nn  mac  Morna,  his  grave 
XLII   105. 

[Gnathaltach,  ancestor  of  the  Fo- 
thaidh,   lxiii.] 

Goffraigh  Glinne,.  one  of  the  Fian, 
XII  16. 

[Gobannilnus,  Celtic  name,  lxxxiii.] 

Goibhne,  his  belt  (crios  Goibhnionn) 
a  precious  object,  VIII  11.  See 
also  Gabihdin  Gabbna. 

[Goiscenn  cerd  do  Chorpraighe,  fa- 
ther of  Caoilte,  lxix  (note  2).] 

Gola,  former  possessor  of  Fionn's 
shield,  XVI  27  (he  was  king  of 
Sigear:  see  qq.  6,  25,  26).  Gola 
Gallamhail,  son  of  Sadan,  former 
possessor  of  Osgar's  sword,  XX  12, 
13,  (his  daugi  ter  Be  Chrotha, 
14,15). 

1  Goll  (aliter  Iollann)  :  present  at 
Cumhall's  death,  II  9  (cf.  also  re- 
ferences at  poem  LXVI  in  this  en- 
try :  poem  LXVI  is  a  version  of 
poem  II) ;  he  acts  chivalrously  to 
wards  Fionn  but  is  defeated  by  him 
in  the  Battle  of  Cronnmhoin,  III  2, 
6,  8,  10,  13,  (called  Iollann,  14,  36, 
37),  15,  18-20,  22,  26-31,  34,  39, 
40  ;  the  name  Goll  is  explained — he 
is  defeated  by  Fionn  in  the  Battle 
of  Cronnmhoin,  IV  4-9,  (called  G. 


mac   Morna,   4  ;    [G.]    mac   Morna, 
10,  27,  43,  52,  55,  58,  61,  63),  13, 
18,  19,  21-24,  28,  29,  32-34,  37,  38 
([Iollann]     called     Goll     since     the 
battle  of  Cnucha,  39,  40),  (Iollann, 
42,  48,  67),  42,  45,  46,  49-51,  56,  57, 
64,  66  ;   an  un-named  daughter  is 
mentioned,  V  32  (cf.  Iuchna  infra)  ; 
[G.],  about  to  die,  curses  cl.  Bhaois- 
gne,  IX;  G.,  about  to  die,  speaks 
with  his  wife  X,  2,  4,  9,  (addressed 
as  a  Ghuill  mhic  Mhorna  a  Moigh 
Mhaoin,13)>  15  ;  his  daugher  causes 
Fionn's  death,  XIX  5  (cf.  Iuchna 
infra),  Goll's   death   lamented,  16  ; 
G.  mac  Morna  harvests  with  Fionn 
before  the  Battle  of  the   Sheaves, 
XXI  20,  25,  (G.  gives  highminded 
counsel,  26)  ;  Goll's  death  (fragmen- 
tary), XXII  ([G.]   mac   Morna,   1, 
6,  8,  60),  (G.  mac  Morna,  2,  13,  15, 
16,  30,  37),  G.,  5,  7,  9, 10,  (beheaded 
by  Flann  Buadh,  14),  (called   Iol- 
lann, 38,  58,   59),  (the  marrow  of 
all  bones  awarded  to  G.,  51,  52,  60), 
(his  claim  to  the  marrow  disputed 
53,  54,  57,  58),  (he  slays    Cumhall 
at  Cnucha,  61),  62  ;  G.  mac  Morna 
mhic  Neamhnainn  feasts  with  Fionn, 
XXIII  11,  (G.  13);  [Oisin]  disputes 
G.'s  division  of  hunting-spoil,  XXIV 
([G.]     mac     Morna    looses    hounds 
Aran  and  Ard  na  Segh,  14),  34,  35, 
37,  40  ;    Goll  (formerly  called  Iol- 
lann,   4),    about    to    die,    tells    his 
history,  XXXV  (including  his  ad- 
venture at  Ceis  Chorainn,  108  sq.) ; 
Goll's  grave,  XLII  53,  he  raises  a 
grave-stone  for  Ceapan  mac  Morna, 
84,  for  Dubh   mac  Morna  and  for 
Dubh  Boid  mac  Maoil  Tnuthaigh, 
109  ;  Goll  helps  Fionn  in  Hell,  L  7, 
10,  12;  Goll  mentioned,  LVII  28; 
G.  swallowed  by  a  peisd,  LX  11  ; 
G.  with  Fionn  when  Manannan  ar- 
rives to  cause  trouble,  LXI  3,  16  ; 
G.    opposes    Dubh    mac    Diorfaidh 
LXII  69,  77,  (G.  's    son    Criomh- 
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1  Goll  —  continued  : 

tharm,  85,  88),  108,  (Patrick 
asked  to  pray  for  [G.j  mac  Mor- 
na,  168);  G.  slays  the  Dearg 
mac  Droichil  at  the  request  of 
Fionn,  LXIII  ([G.]  mac  Morna, 
55,  62),  G.,  5,  59,  (Iollaim,  60, 
65),  64,  65  ;  G.  slays  Maghnus, 
LXIV  1,  21-23,26,30,  (G.  slays  Iar- 
trach,  Cam6g  and  Guillionn,  daugh- 
ters of  Conaran,  [at  CeisChorainn], 
37,  38),  (called  Iollann,  3,  5,  12, 
13,  25,  27,  29,  31,  33,  34,  36) ;  G. 
opposed  Cumhall  at  Cnueha.LXVI 
17,  26,  cl.  Ghuill  (40)  and  G.  mac. 
Morna  (50)  raid  Tara  with  Fionn, 
(description  of  the  emhlem  in  G. 
mac  Morna's  helmet,  68)  (the  Iol- 
lann of  49  and  69  is  clearly  looked 
on  by  the  poet  as  different  from 
Goll)  (cf.  references  to  poem  II 
at  the  beginning  of  this  entry) ; 
G.  slays  Airrgheann,  king  of  Loch- 
lainn,  LXVII  19,  24  ;  after  a  dispute 
with  cl.  Bhaoisgne,  G.  and  his  com- 
panions help  them  in  an  expedition 
to  the  Fuardhacht,  LXVIII  25, 
(Iollann,  29,  69),  ([G.]  mac  Morna, 
44),  46,  (G.  mac  Morna,  68),  69, 
74,  75,  102  ;  G.  disputes  with  Osgar 
about  the  rescue  of  Diarmaid, 
LXIX  17,  18.  See  also  2  Aodh 
(Goll)  and  and  13  Aodh  (son  of 
Morna) ;  and  for  references  to  Goll's 
wife  see  supra  under  Conall 
Cruachna,  who  was  her  father. 
[«  Gow  Mc  Morne  »,  xliii  (note  5)  ; 
Fionn  wins  Plan  headship  from 
Goll,  li-i.ii,  liii  ;  Fionn  opposed  to 
Goll,  lxi,  lxxxiv  ;  Goll  and  Aodh 
mac   Daire   are   the    same    person, 

l.XVI.        I. XIX,        I. XX,        LXXII,        I. Will 

(note  2) :  Goll  slays  Fionn's  father, 
i. xxii  (note  10);  Goll-poems  men- 
tioned, xcv,  en,  22:  Goll's  death, 
49,  52,  76  (called  Iollann  by  6 
Briiadair,  76)  ;  Ose"ne  mac  Fitit 
helps    to    defeat    Gold   and    eland 


Morndai  in  Cath  Sleibhe  Cain,  in- 
fra Addendum  to  Pt.  Ill,  p.  lix  ; 
Goll  and  the  marrow  of  bones,  51  ; 
Goll  defeats  invaders,  148  (foot- 
note 1);  Goll,  in  folklore,  rescues 
Fionn  in  Lochlainn,  16  1.] 
[2  Goll,Fomorians  or  giants  so  named, 

LXIX.] 

3  Goll  (mac  ri[o]gh  Uladh),  his  grave, 
XL1I    74. 

4GollGolban,  one  of  da  righ-fheindidh 
(sic  MS)  Fhian  Uladh,  IV  26  ; 
Goll  Galban,  a  former  companion 
of  Oisfn's,  XIX  13. 

Got  Dearg,  hound  loosed  by  Faolan 
XXIV   13. 

Goth  Gaoithe,  mentioned  by  Goll, 
IX  6  ;  mentioned  by  Oisin,  XXXIX 
15;  grave  of  G.  G.  mac  Bonain, 
XL  1 1  72. 

[Govamion  in  Welsh  lore,  is  parallel 
to  Irish  Gaibhneann,  lxxxii  sq., 
208.] 

Grainne  :  Fachtach  was  her  daugh- 
ter, XVIII  1,  32  (Grainne  elopes 
with  Diarmaid,  2,  4,  32) ;  [Grainne] 
makes  a  sleep-song  for  Diarmaid, 
XXXIII.  [G.  wooed  by  Fionn,  lix, 
19  ;  G.  the  chastest  woman  in  the 
Fian,  154.  See  also  Tdruigheacht 
Dhiurmada  agus  Ghrdinnc  in  the 
Subject   Index.] 

Greallach,  a  Lochlannach  slain  by 
Osgar,   VI   15,    19. 

[Greidawl  in  Welsh  lore,  201.] 

[Greit  mab  Eri  in   Welsh  lore,  201.] 

[Grendel  in  the  Old  English  poem  of 
Beowulf,    179.    184-186,    1 88.] 

[Grettir  in  Icelandic  lore,  185.] 

Grinne.  slain  by  Saturn  with  the 
sword  that  later  belonged  to  Osgar, 
XX  6. 

Gruagach  (a  sort  of  magic  being) : 
a  Gruagach  from  Sorcha  comes  to 
Cormac's  feast  and  by  his  conduct 
towards  the  I'l'an  is  the  cause  of 
many  adventures,  XXIII  17,  19, 
25,  26,  29,  33,  35,  37,  39,  40,  43, 
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46,  48,  52,  55,  60,  61,  62,  64,  66, 
70,  71,  76,  82,  130-135,  137,  140; 
a  Gruagach  (=  Manannan  mac  Lir) 
demands  the  protection  of  the  Fian 
but  acts  treacherously  towards 
them,  LXI  13,  14,  17-19,  24  ; 
a  Gruagach  (=  Aonghus  6g)  as- 
sists the  Flan,  LXVIII  79,  83,  91, 
93,  95,  97.  [A  gruagach  in  a  Mun- 
ster  folktale  is  mentioned  supra 
p.  xxvii,  1.  4.] 

Guaire,  hound  loosed  by  Cairioll, 
XXIV  17.  Gtiaire,  one  of  the  Fian, 
XII  16  (the  same,  or  another,  Guai- 
re, 21).  Guaire, in  charge  of  Fionns' 
siothla  (water-vessels),  drops  one 
of  them  in  a  spring  of  fresh  water, 
XVII  108,  109  (called  Guaire  mhac 
Neachtain,  111).  Guaire  Cearr, 
slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  31. 
Guaire  Dall,  apparently  a  name 
for  Oisin  in  his  old  age,  XIII  1,  2. 
[The  names  Guaire  Dall  and  Guaire 
Goll  are  discussed  supra  pp.  lviii, 
26,  27.] 

Guillionn,  hound  loosed  by  Cairioll, 
XXIV  17.  Guillionn,  daughter  of 
Conaran,  slain  by  Goll,  LXIV  37, 
38.    See  also  Cuilleann. 

Gulban,  a  venomous  pig,  eponym  of 
Beann  Ghulban  and  cause  of  Dfar- 
maid's  death,  XVIII  7,  8.  Gulban 
Ghairbh-cheannach  (inghean 

Stdirn),  alternative  eponym  of 
Beann  Ghulban,  XVIII  8. 

[Gwallawc  ap  Leenawc  in  Welsh 
genealogy,    203.] 

[Gwyddneu,  in  a  Welsh  poem,  201 , 
202.] 

[Gwydion  mab  Don,  in  a  Welsh  triad, 
202.] 

[Gwynn  ap  Nudd,  Welsh  mythologi- 
cal figure,  198  sq.  See  also  «  Fionn- 
Gwynn  parallel  »  under  mythology 
in  the  Subject  Index.] 

[Gwynn  ap  Nwyfre,  in  a  Welsh  triad, 
199.] 

[Gwythur  in  Welsh  legend,  201.] 


Hector  see  Eachtair. 

Hecuba  see  Achapa- 

Helen  see  Elena. 

[Herakles  (Hercules) :  rescues  The- 
seus in  Hades,  xxx ;  chokes  serp- 
ents, 33  ;  other  anecdotes  about 
him,  194 ;  popular  with  the  un- 
lettered in  ancient  Greece,  193 ; 
folktales  attached  to  his  name,  197. 
See  alsoEarcail  in  this  Index,  and 
«  Greek- Irish  parallels  »  under  «  fol- 
klore :  parallels  »  in  the  Subject 
Index.] 

[Hippodamia,  in  Greek  lore,  corres- 
ponds to  Irish  Eargna,  4-5.] 

[Hrothgar  in  the  Old  English  poem 
of   Beowulf,   185.] 

Iacobo,  slain  by  the  sword  that  later 
belonged  to  Osgar,  XX  7. 

Iaconn,  one  of  the  Fian,  his  death 
lamented,   XII  23. 

iaichim  (Joachim) :  Mac  ing[h]ine 
Anna  is  Iaichim,  LXII  167. 

Iarnach,  daughter  of  Conaran,  slain 
by  Goll, XXXV  125  (mis-spelt  lor- 
nach,  120) ;  called  lartrach,  LXIV 
37,  38. 

Iason,  possessor  of  Laomedon's  sword 
till  killed  by  two  serpents,  XX  22- 
24. 

lath,  a  doorkeeper  of  Fionn's,XII28. 

Ibhual,  slain  by  Fearghus,  XX  72. 

[IdrisGawr,  in  a  Welsh  triad,  202.] 

Ifreann,  the  Infernal  One,  L  5. 

Ilbhreac,  lover  of  Aoiffe  inghean 
Dealbhaoith,  VIII  4. 

lie,  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  11. 

Ilis,  slain  by  the  sword  that  later  be- 
longed to  Osgar,  XX  7.  Ilis,  former 
possessor  of  Osgar's  sword,  XX  17, 
18. 

[Inse,  one  of  the  Fian,  in  Bruidhean 
Chaorthuinn,    xxvi,    xxvn.] 

I6b[h]  steals  from  his  father  Saturn 
the  sword  that  later  belonged  to 
Osgar,  XX  8,  9  (his  son  Dardanus, 
10). 
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Iobhar,  father  of  tri  righ FhianmBrea- 
tan,  XVII  15.  Iobhar,  father  of 
sons  killed  by  el.  Mhorna,  XLVIII 
18.    Cf.    Iubhar. 

[Iobates,  sets  tasks  to  Bellerophon  in 
Greek  lore,  193.] 

Iochtar,  a  daughter  (XLVIII  13) 
and  sons  of  his  (XLVIII  18)  slain 
by  cl.  Mhorna. 

Iodhlann  mac  Iodhlaoich  lamented 
by  Oisin,  XIX  14  ;  Iodhlann's  gra- 
ve, XLII  108. 

Iolach,  son  of  [Oisin],  accompanies 
Osgar  overseas,   XXIII   99. 

Iolar  Ard  mac  Smoil :  his  two 
houndsSgainnearandGairG[h]arbh, 
XXIV  20. 

Iolaran  mac  riogh  Lochlann,  slain 
by  Goll,  LXIV  38. 

1  Iollann  (=  Goll)  see  Goll. 

2  Iollann  :  I., king  of  Greece,  feasted 
by  Cormac,  XXIII  3  ;  I.,  son  of 
Dubh  Inbhir,  XLIII  16;  I.,  son 
of  Lughaidh  Lagha,  XL  IV  10  ;  I. 
mac  Finn,  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna, 
XLVIII  8.  I.  Dearg  prepares  gold 
for  the  beil-fhlcasg  of  a  sword- 
sheath,   XLVII   35. 

[Iolo  ap  Huw  in  Welsh  tradition, 
201.] 

[Iomchadh,  king  of  Dal  nAraidhe, 
father  of  Bran  and  Sgeolang,  104, 
105.]  See  also  Corr.  to  Pt.  II, 
XLVIII  IS,  infra  p.  444. 

Iorgholl  :  one  of  the  Fian,  XII  17  ; 
the  unnamed  daughter  of  an  Ior- 
gholl  owns  precious  rings,  V  32. 

Iornach  see   Iarnach. 

Irial,  given  Fearghus's  sword  by 
Meadhbh,  XX  88,  goes  to  Loch- 
lainn,   89. 

Iris,  former  possessor  of  Caoflte's 
sword,  XLVII    11. 

Iubhar  (son  of  the  king  of  Leinster), 
his  grave,   XLII  65.   Cf.    Iobhar. 

[Iuchair  and  Iucharba  in  Irish  my- 
thology, i.xxiv  (note  5),  209,  216 
(note   1).] 


[Iuchna  Ard-mhor,  daughter  of  Goll, 
43.  Cf.  also  poems  V  32,  XIX  5.] 

Iuchra,  daughter  of  Abhartach,  chan- 
ges her  rival  Aoiffe  into  a  heron, 
VIII  4-6  (cf.  note  on  6b). 

Iu(i)l  Sesair  (Julius  Caesar),  men- 
tioned in  a  poem  on  the  1  istory  of 
Osgar's   sword,   XX  52,  53. 

[Judas,  Oedipus  story  attached  to 
his    name,    197.] 

[Komaitho,  giant's  daughter  in  Greek 

lore,  193.] 
[Kulhwch,    Welsh  hero,   4,    199.    See 

also    Kulh'i  ch    and    Olwen    in    the 

Subject   Index.] 

Labhar  Tuinne  :  see  Eanna. 

Labhraidh  :  Labhraidh  Ldimh-dhearg 
(of  cl.  Ronain)  accompanies  Osgar 
overseas  XXIII  104  ;  Labhraidh,  a 
Doghead,  slain,  XXXVIII  20  ;  Aill- 
bhe,  inghean  Labhraidh  Laimh- 
dheirg,  was  wife  of  Daighre,  XLIII 
28  ;  Labhraidh  Gaoi,  a  foreigner, 
promises  to  defend  Almha,  XLVIII 
12,  (slain  by  cl. Mhorna,  14).  [Labh- 
raidh Loingseach  has  horse's  ears, 
156   (note  2).] 

Laighne,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Fo- 
morians,  invades  Ireland  and  is 
tricked  by  Fiona,  LIX  2,  17,  35. 

Laimheadhon  (Laomedon  of  Troy), 
former  possessor  of  Osgar's  sword, 
XX  18,  22,  24,  26,  30,  (his  son 
Primh  31,  32). 

Laimh-thren,  associated  with  cl. 
Mhorna,  III  5  (cf.  note,  Pt.  Ill, 
p.    ID. 

Laoghaire.  excelled  by  Cii  Chulainn 
in  the  Muin-reamhar  episode,  XX 
61,  62,  65,  66  (and  note  thereto 
supra). 

Laoidh,  hound  loosed  by  Colla  mac 
Caollte,   XXIV  21. 

JLaom,  hound  loosed  by  Conan  mac, 
in  Leith,  XXIV  19, 
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Latham  :    grave   of    Conn    mac  La- 

thairne,    XL II   51. 
Lathoirt  inghean  Dha  Neasa,  mo- 
ther of  Osgar,  XL  III  10. 
Leacach    and   Leacan    were    among 
Cormac's  Norse  rearguard  who  were 
defeated  after  refusing  to  entertain 
some  of  the  Fian,  VI  13,  20. 
Leagan   Luaimhneach  accompanies 
Osgar   on    an    overseas  expedition, 
XXIII  103;   his  grave,  XLH  63; 
slain    by    cl.    Mhorna,    XLVIII    6. 
Lean  from  whom  Loch  Lein  is  named, 

see  Glossary  s.  v.  lir. 
Leann-chaomh,   one   of  the   women 

of  the  Fian,  XII  30. 
Lear  :   see  the  genitive  form   Lir. 
Leasgor,  aDoghead,  slain,  XXXVIII 

20. 
Leigean,  hound  loosed  by  Condn  mac 

in  Leith,   XXIV   19. 
Leim  ar  Luth,  hound  loosed  by  Caol 

Crodha,  XXIV  10. 
Le[i]r  Buaidh,  hound  loosed  by  Mac 

Lughach,   XXIV  18d  note 
Leogha,    a    warrior    who    aids   Goll, 

III  9. 
Liag  :  see  Mac  Leig. 
Liath  Luachra  (see  also  his  son 
Conan)  :  L.  L.  opposes  Dubh  mac 
Diorfaidh,  LXII  78  (clann  in  Liath 
Luac[h]ra,  80) ;  an  L.  L.  is  appa- 
rently slain  by  Criomhthann  at 
Cnucha,  LXVI  14,  but  later  in  the 
poem  a'  L.  a  Luachras  assists  in 
slaying  Cumhall  at  Cnucha,  17,  in 
L.  L.  is  slain  by  Fionn,  25  (cf.  a'L. 
6  Cham  fFionnachair,  26) ;  an  L. 
a  Luachair  Dheaghaidh  is  killed  by 
Caoilte's  sword,  XLVII  S  ;  tri  meic 
in  Leith  lamented,  XIX  11. 
Liffe,  inghion  Rondin  Bhreagh,  leaves 

her  name  on  an  estuary,  111. 
Liomhtha(ch)  see  Lon  mac  Liomh- 

tha. 
Lir  (genitive  case)  :  Ddolghus  ...  mac 
Lir  Silhe  Fionnachaidh,  XLIII  18  ; 
Mananndn  mac  Lir,  LXI  18,  [Cf, 


supra  p.  210,  where  the  father  of 
Mananndn  mac  Lir  and  of  the 
Welsh  Manawydan  ab  I  lyris discuss- 
ed.] 

[Lieu  (Llew),  in  Welsh  mythology, 
lxxxiii,  204  (note).  See  also  Lugh.] 

[Lludd  Llaw  Ereint,  Welsh  equiva- 
lent to  Irish  Nuadha  Airgead-ldmh, 
201.] 

[Llyr  Merini,  in  Welsh  genealogy, 
203.] 

Lobhar  Tuinne  :   see  Eanna. 

Loch  inghean  Mhaic-niadh  was  mo- 
ther of  Xuadha  Fionn  Figeas, 
XLIII  9. 

Lodharn  :  after  Eachtach  had  slain 
Daolghus  mac  Caoil  as  he  defended 
Fionn  (XVIII  23)  she  slew  Lodh- 
orn  (28)  as  he  also  defended  Fionn  ; 
grave  of  «  Logharn  ua  Baoisgne  » 
and  of  his  brother  Daolghus,  XLII 
98  ;  Daolghus  mac  Caoil  and  Lodh- 
arn mac  Caoil  are  great-grandsons 
of  Cumhall,  XLIII  22  (cf.  20,  21). 

Loingseach  mac  Domhnainn  was 
slain  by  Caoilte's  sword,  XLVII  7. 

Loinn  Chruaidh,  hound  loosed  by 
Daire  Dearg,  XXIV  18. 

Lomnochtach  receives  from  Caladh 
the  sword  called  Caladh-cholg  (XX 
54-'5b  —  see  note  supra  p.  46), 
which  later  was  won  from  him  by 
Cii  Chulainn  when,  because  of  the 
woman  Fionn-chaomh,  Lomnoch- 
tach had  invaded  Ireland  (XX  56- 
60). 

[Lomnae,  a  jester  whose  head  talks 
after  death,  lvii.] 

Lon  mac  Liomhtha,  a  smith  from 
Lochlainn,  challenges  some  of  the 
Fian  to  a  race  and  gives  them 
swords,  XXXVI  16,  30,  38  (his 
mother  is  called  Liomhthach,  17). 
See   also   Mac    an    Luin. 

Longa  Luingseach,  apparently  a 
Lochlannach  in  Cormac's  service, 
slain  by  Osgar,  VI  19. 

Lonn,  an  eachlach  of  Fionn's,  XII  26, 
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Lorcan,  addressed  by  Fearghus,  who 
recites   XXXVIII   (see   qq.    1,   40). 

[Lorcan  mac  Luirc,  hero  of  a  folk 
helper-tale,  xxiv,   xxxix,   xl.] 

[Lothar,  one  of  the  three  Finn  Eamh- 
na,  lxxxviii   (note  5).j 

Luachair,  daughter  of  Cruaeha  Ceard, 
burnt   by  el.   Mhorna,  XLVIII  23. 

Luchar,  XVII  79  (but  see  the  note 
supra  p.  39,  and  cf.  Glossary  s.v. 
lucha[i]r)  :  Luchar  inghean  Mhaic- 
niadh  bears  two  sons  to  Fionn 
XLIII  17. 

Lucra,  maker  of  Manannan's  shield, 
XVI  20. 

Ludar  fights  the  Ffan  in  the  Fuar- 
dhacht,  LXVIti  48,  63. 

Lugh  :  L.  Idmh-fhada,  a  hero  com- 
parable to  Diarmaid,  VI  29  ;  L. 
Idmh-fhada  slain  by  the  sons  of 
Cearmaid  Mil-bheal  after  possessing 
the  Corr-bholg  made  by  Manannan, 
VIII 16 ;  L.  beheads  Balor,  XVI  10, 
called  mac  inghine  [Batoir],  11,  and 
L.  Idmh-fhada,  12  ;  Caol  Crodha  Is 
called  mac  Logha,  XXIII  51,  52 
(see  supra  Caol  Cr6dha)  ;  L.  is 
father  of  Gnu  Dheireoil,  XXXII 
5  ;  L.  's  kinship  with  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Ffan,  XLIV  1,  his  mo- 
ther Eithne,  2  ;  L.  was  father  of 
Gnu  Dheireoil  and  son  of  Eithne, 
XLV  3,  is  called  L.  mac  Cein  mhic 
Cdinte,  4,  as  king  of  Ireland  fights 
Fomorians,  5,  slays  Balor,  6.  [Lugh- 
story,  xltx,  105  (poem  XLIV,  note 
on  2a),  217;  L.  slays  Gearmaid, 
lxxxiv  (note  4  —  p.  lxxxv)  ;  L.  a 
god,  i,xxi  (note  6),  lxxvi,  i.xxvii 
(note  5);  Lugh-Lleu  parallel,  i.xxv- 
lxxvi,  204  (notel)  :  Lugh-Nolne  pa- 
rallel, i. xxix  :  Lugh-Fionn  parallel, 
i.xwi  i  ww  :  by-names  Lughaidh, 
Mae  Lughach,  etc.,  i.xxx-i.xxxn. 
205  8  and  Addenda  ;  Lugh=  'Glea- 
ming One  ',  i.xxxv,  and  infra  Ad- 
dendum to  Ft.  TIT,  p.  207  :  almost 
all  the  ancient  Irish  claimed  descent 


from  Lugh,  206-208,217.]  See  also 
Cian.  Lughach.  1  Lughaidh,  irt 
this  Index  ;  and  under  « folklore  : 
talks  :  Balor-Lugh  cycle  »,  in  the 
Subject    Index. 

Lugha  mac  Cairill,  one  of  the  Fian, 
LXIV    19. 

Lughach  :  daughter  of  Fionn,  mother 
(by  Daire)  of  Gaolne  who  is  also, 
called  Mac  Lughach,  XI  11-14  ;  L., 
fosterchild  of  Eochaidh  ri  in  tslodha 
bears  Mac  Lughach  to  Daire,  XL II 
22,  35  ;  L.,  daughter  of  Fionn,  bears 
Gaoine  to  Daire,  XLlll  5,  XLIV  4, 
\Cf.  supra  pp.  23,  206,  207  (and 
Addendum  infra).]  See  also  Mac 
Lughach. 

i  Lughaidh  (Lughaldhs  connected 
by  their  story,  or  their  relatives/ 
with  the  god  Lugh)  :  Lughaidh  Mac 
Con  meic  Mhaic-niadh  (his  grave), 
XL  1 1  67  [The  Mac  Con  and  Maie- 
nia  connection  is  discussed  supra, 
p.  lxxiii  (note  1)  and  p.  205]  ; 
Lughaidh  Ldgha  (mentioned  as  a 
hero),  VI  26  ;  his  son  Gaoine, 
XXXVIII  19  (and  note  thereto, 
supra  p.  91  ;  cf.  i/i/niMac  Lughach) 
fights  the  Dogheads  (and  is  called 
Gaol  Crodha,  ib.  21  —  see  the  note 
sii[>ra  p.  92)  ;  Mac  Lughach  of 
XLII  5  is  understood  in  a  late 
tract  to  mean  the  son  of  Lughaidh 
Lagha  (note  on  the  stanza  supra 
p.  98)  ;  L.  L  's  wife  was  Dath-chaofn 
XLIII  7  ;  Uirne,  mother  of  the 
hound  Bran,  bore  Caol  Gr6dha  to 
L.  L.,  XLIV  8-10  (and  note  thereto 
supra  p.  10  1).  [Lughaidh  Ldighdhc 
em  I  traces  the  hateful  hag  who  re- 
veals herself  as  the  sovranty  of 
Ireland,  supra,  p.  xlvi  (note  3), 
p.  29  (note  on  poem  XIII  11).] 
[Lughaidh  Cdl.  Lughaidh  Corh,  etc. 
by-names  of  the  god  Lugh,  supra 
p.  206.]  See  also  Lugh,  Lughach 
and  Mac  Lughach. 

2  Lughaidh  (various  Lughaidhs) :  a 
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L.  was  son  of  Aodh  Ollach  son  of 
Cumhall,  XI  7  ;  L.  6  Lfath-druim 
(one  of  the  Fian)  goes  hunting, 
XVII  1-I-:  L.  mac  Aonghusa  is  a 
physician  and  heals  Fionn,  XVIII 
29,30  ;  L.  [Daill-eigeas]  slays  Fear- 
ghus,  XX  87  (and  note  thereto 
supra,  p>  47)  ;  DUbh  hiac  Luigh- 
dheach is  slain  by  Goll,  XXII  3,  4  ; 
Lorcan  mac  Luighdheach  Lain  is 
addressed  by  the  reciter  of 
XXXVIII  1  ;  mac  Luighdheach  is 
slain  by  Fionn,  XLVII  10;  the 
three  sons  of  Lughaidh  macCroim- 
chinn  are  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna, 
XLVIII31,  37. 

Lughaine,  onetime  owner  of  the 
Caladh-cholg,  a  sword  which  ulti- 
mately belonged  to  Osgar,  XX  90- 
93. 

Lunna,  a  Lochlannach  in  Cormac's 
service,  attacked  by  Fionn's  men, 
VI  6,  11,  14. 

Luath,  one  of  Fionn's  three  eachla- 
cha,   XII  26. 

Luth  Deas,  hound  loosed  byDaighre, 
XXIV  16. 

Luth  na  Lon,  hound  loosed  by  Mac 
Reiche,  XXIV  15. 

Mac  an  Luin  :  1°  Fionn's  sword, 
XXIV  38,  78,  (how  obtained, 
XXXVI  42)  ;  2°  apparently  a  war- 
rior, XLVII  9. 

Mac  an  Oig  see   Mac    ind   Cc. 

Mac  an  Truim,  hound  loosed  by 
Osgar,   XXIV  10. 

Mac  Con,  a  Mumhain  Mhic  Con, 
XVI  57.  [Lughaidh  mac  Maic- 
n'adh  and  Mac  Con  have  the  same 
story  attached  to  them,  lvii-lviii  ; 
Lugh  =  Mac  Con  =  Maic-nfa,  205 
(and   Addenda)  (c/.   lxxix).] 

Mac  Cuill  :  Eitheor  is  called  Mac 
dull  after  his  shield,  XVI  30,  is 
killed   at  cath   Tailtcan,  31. 

Mac   Cumhaill  see  Fionn. 

Mac  Criomhthairm  spcHanl  C.-rnriha. 


Mac  Daire  see  Mac   Lughach  and 
Gaoine: 

Mac  Deighe,  one  of  the  Fian,  XII 
19. 

Mac  Deithchill,  one  of  Fian,  XII  19. 
C/.   supra   Deicheall  Duibb.  rinn, 

Mac  Dobhair  helps  Mac  Lughach  in 
battle,   LXVIII  24. 

Mac  Duach,  cleric  addressed  by  the 
reciter  of  XVIII  33. 

Mac  Dubhain  looses  hounds  Rian  and 
Gar,  XXIV  17.   Cf.  Dubhan. 

Mac  Edoine  looses  hounds  Cas-luath 
and  Futhlamh,  XXIV  14.  Cf.  Ea- 
dan 

Mac  Faobhair  is  slain  by  Osgar  in 
the  Fuardhacht,  LXVIII  52,  58, 
65,  70. 

Mac  Fiodhbhaidhe.,  mentioned  as 
the  owner  of  a  hound,  XLVIII  38. 

[Mac  ind  <5c,a  youthful  god,Lxxvni ; 
see  also  Aonghus  Og] 

Mac  Le[i]g,  one  of  the  Fian,  LXVII 
20. 

Mac  Lughach  is  one  of  sixteen  Fian 
raiders  of  Tara,  II  35  (=  LXVl 
47) ;  is  the  son  of  Fionn's  son  and 
daughter,  IV 14  ;  fights  with  Fionn's 
men  against  Cormac's  Norse  rear- 
guard, VI 13,  20,  31  ;  called  Gaoine 
because  his  birth  was  a  gaoine  (see 
Glossary)  and  called  M.  L.  after  his 
mother,  XI  14  ;  grave  of  «  Mac 
Lughdhach  »>,  XXI  34  :  M.  L  pre- 
sent at  the  dispute  about  the  mar- 
row-bones, XXII  39,  52,  53;  ac- 
companies a  gruagach  to  the  East 
and  has  adventures  there,  XXIII 
43,  64,  74,  (called  Mac  Daire,  77, 
83),  84,  85,  89,  91,  92,  (called 
Gaoine,  93),  97,  212,  225  (cf.  supra 
Caol  Cr6dha)  ;  looses  hounds  Cuh> 
theach  and  Le[i]r  Buaidh,  XXIV 
18;  killed  in  cath  Cabhra,  XXVII 
2  ;  M.  L.,  with  others  of  the  Fian, 
races  the  smith  Lon  mac  Liomhtha 
and  is  given  a  sword,  the  Fachtach, 

WVVT  fi     93     11  ■    r.aninp   is  it  \\f\( 
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Lughach  Lagha»,  XXXVIII  10 
(«  Mac  Lughach  »  is  buried  beside 
Caol,  39)  (see  Caol  Crodha)  :  M.  L. 
was  with  Oisin  at  cath  Gabhra, 
XXXIX  15,  27,  86;  the  youthful 
deeds  and  naming  of  M.  L.,  who  was 
son  of  Daire  and  of  a  s/orf/i-dweller's 
foster-child,  Lughach,  XLII  3,  5, 
31,  47,  88;  M.  L.,  called  Gaoine, 
was  son  of  Daire  and  of  Fiona's 
daughter, Lughach, XL IV  4  ;  M.L.'s 
soul  fights  for  Fionn  in  Hell,  L  13  ; 
M.  L.'s  whistle  mentioned,  LIII 
1  :  M.  L.  hunts  a  magic  pig,  LIV 
26  :  resists  an  invader  and  sup- 
ports Oisin,  LXII  75,  110,  168; 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Fian, 
LXIV  16;  is  one  of  sixteen  Fian 
raiders  of  Tara,  LXVI  47  (=  II 
35),  his  shield-emblem  described, 
70  ;  was  one  of  the  Fian  when 
Airrghean  invaded  Ireland,  LXVI  I 
20  ;  strikes  Conan  with  his  fist  and 
shares  in  a  subsequent  Fian  expe- 
dition to  the  Fuardhacht,  LXVIII 
18,  21-24,  63.  [M.  L.  may  have 
once  been  identical  with  Lugh, 
lxxix  and  207  ;  parallels  to  M.  L., 
as  a  baby,  choking  a  stoat,  33  ; 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Lughaidh, 
Lagha  (who  was  son  of  Daire). 
206  (note  10);  explanation  of  his 
name, 206 sq.]  See  also  Caol  Crodha 
and  Gaoine.  and  cf.  Lugh  and 
Lughach  and  1  Lughaidh. 

Mac  Luighdheach  see  under  2  Lu- 
ghaidh. 

Mac   Mileadh   sec   Milidh 

Mac  Morna  sec  Goll. 

Mac  Murchadha  [/.  e.  Diarmaid, 
+  1171]:  Fionn  prophesies  the  evil 
he  will  bring  on  Ireland,  XI. IV  10. 

Mac  Reiche  looses  the  hounds  Sgath 
Cr  and  Liith  na  Lon.  XXIV  15. 
Mac  Reithe  questions  the  invader 
Dubh  mac  Diorfaidh.LXII  18  :  Mac 
F.eithe's  wife  is  proved  chaste 
LXV   2,    16. 


Mac  Roigh  see  Fearghus. 

Mac  Samhain  was  Fionn's  judge, 
XII   29. 

Mac    Smoil  see  under   Smol. 

Mac  Suirn  sec  Dubh  mac  Dior- 
faidh. 

Mac  Troghain  imprisons  some  of 
the   Fian,   XLI   14,   15. 

Mac  TJa  Neachta  lamented  by 
Caoilte  XIX  13.  [The  Mac  Ua  of 
this  name  is  descended  from,  or 
modelled  on,  an  older  Macu,  see 
note  supra  p.   lxiii.] 

Maghnus  M6r  (son  of  the  king  of 
Norway)  is  captured  abroad  by 
sixteen  of  the  Fian.  LXV II  36  ;  he 
invades  Ireland  and  is  slain  by 
Goll,  LXIV  7-10,  15,  21,  24,  28, 
29,  31,  33,  34.  [Prose  tale  about 
how  Fionn  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Maghnus,  x  ;  poem  in  which 
Fionn  defeats  (b'  t  does  not  slay) 
Maghnus,  when  he  invades  Ireland. 
148  (note  1):  Magnus  Barelegs  in- 
vades Ireland  (A.D.  1101,  1102  — 
slain  1102),  149.   See  also  Maine] 

Maic-nia  :  grave  of  Lughaidh  mac 
Con  mheic  Mhaic-niadh,  XLII  67  : 
Loch  is  inghean  Mhaic-niadh,  XLIII 
9,  Luchar  is  inghean  Mhaic-niadh, 
17.  [Teite  daughter  of  Maic-nia 
is  mentioned,  lvii  ;  Maic-nia  is  a 
single  compound  word.  205  (note 
7):  Lugh  is  perhaps  identical  with 
Maic-nia  in  origin,  see  supra  Mac 
Con.] 

Maigh.  hound  loosed  by  [Cairioll]  6 
Conbhroin.  XXIX'  12. 

Maighean,  Fionn's  wife,  fails  in  a 
chastity  tc~-t.  I. XX'  1  I  (recte  Maighi- 
nis,  see  note  thereto,  supra  p.  Kin). 
Maighinis.  Cruacha  ('.card's  sis- 
ter, is  killed  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XI.VIII 
23. 

[Maillen  mac  Miodhna  (107.  198) 
sec  Aillen  mac   Miodhna.] 

Maine  :  a  M.  is  one  of  the  Ffan,  XII 
17,  his  death  lamented  23;  a  M. 
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is  a  musician,  XVII  21  ;  M.  son  of 
Feardhomhan  is  slain  by  cl.  Mhor- 
na,  XLVIII  2.  [Maine  of  Acallam 
na  Senorach  is  hardly  identical 
with  Maghnus,  supra  p.   150,  I.  2.] 

Mai,  see  his  son  Eocb.ai.dh  Baill- 
dearg. 

Mana  Faluis ,  son  of  Dardanus,  one- 
time possessor  of  Osgar's  sword, 
XX    15,    16. 

Manainne  (apparently  genitive  case 
of  a  person's  name),  VI  34. 

Manannan  makes  a  magic  corr- 
bholg  from  the  skin  of  the  trans- 
formed Aoiffe,  VIII,  2,  7,  10,  11, 
18  (see  supra  Corr-bholg)  ;  t  auses 
Lucra  to  make  the  shield  which 
later  belonged  to  Fionn,  XVI  15, 
16,  18,  20,  24,  25,  33,  36-38  (see 
infra  Sean-choll  Snigheach)  ;  his 
daughter  Craoibh-fhionn  is  wife  of 
Fauna  mac  Lobhair  Thuinne,  XVII 
71  ;  M.,  in  disguise,  tries  to  injure 
the  Fian,  LXI  (called  Manannan 
6,  22  ;  Manannan  mac  Lir,  18). 
[Said  by  Cormac  to  have  been 
looked  on  as  god  of  the  sea  by  the 
ancient  Irish,  lvi,  lxxiv  (note  5) ; 
appears  in  unpleasant  shapes,  142  ; 
hero  in  a  folk  helper-tale,  178  (note 
1)  ;  is  equivalent  to  Welsh  Man- 
awydan  ab  Llyr  (see  next  entry  in 
this  Index).  See  also  Cuireadh 
Mhaoil  Ui  Mhanannain  in  the 
Subject   Index.] 

[Manawydan  (Welsh  mythological 
figure),  210  (note  4).  The  common 
spelling  Manawyddan  arose  through 
misunderstanding  of  the  more  ar- 
chaic spelling  :  see  note  by  I.  Wil- 
liams in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Board 
of  Celtic  Studies,  III,  49  —  inform- 
ation kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  K. 
Jackson.]     Cf.    supra    Manannan. 

Manradh,  one  of  the  Fian,  XII  21. 

[Maodhog  (Saint,  t  626)  :  Fionn  fore- 
tells his  coming,  lxii   (note  2).] 

Maoin,    hound    loosed    by    Garaidh, 


XXIV  11.  Maoin  (a  person),  see 
her  father   Smol. 

Maol,  one  of  Fionn's  fools  (oinmhide), 
XII  27.  Maol  Chiar,  possessor  of 
Osgar's  sword  after  Osgar, XX  107, 
108.  Maol  Dearg,  son  of  the  reci- 
ter of  XLVIII  ,  is  slain  by  cl. 
Mhorna,  XLVIII  34.  Maol  Ea- 
naigh,  planter  of  Daire's  grave- 
stone, XLII  58, Maol  Eanaigh's  own 
gravestone  is  planted  by  a  Daire, 
87.  Maol  Garbh,  father  of  Dubh 
Dala,  LIV  8.  Maol  Mithigh,  fa- 
ther of  tri  Duibh,  XXII  6  (see 
supra  Dubh).  Maol  Tnuthaigh, 
father  of  Dubh  Roid,  XLII  109. 
Maol  Tuile,  Caoilte's  son,  slain  by 
a  magic  pig,  LIV  19. 

Maolan,  one  of  the  Dogheads,  is 
slain,    XXXVIII   20. 

[Maponus  (Celtic  name)  :  map  = 
mac,   lxxviii  ;    -on-  in    god-names, 

LXXXIV.] 

Marbhadh  na  gCat,  hound  loosed 
by  Aodh  Beag,  XXIV  19. 

Meadhbh  :  she  inherited  Fearghus's 
sword,  XX  88.  [M.  is  a  goddess, 
215  (note  1)  :  cf.  further  references, 
Eriu,  XIV,   15-16.] 

Meall,  one  of  Fionn's  fools  (oinmhide), 
XII  27. 

[Meargach  invades  Ireland,  148  (no- 
te  1).] 

Measgor,  one  of  the  Dogheads,  is 
slain,  XXXVIII  20. 

Meilge  :  see  Mothla  mac  Meilge. 

Meirge  na  mBan  bhFionn,  Osgar's 
standard,  LXII   70. 

Menelaus  :    see  Minelus. 

[Miadhach  takes  the  place  of  the 
Aoiffe  of  poem  VIII  (cf.  supra  3 
Aoiffe)  in  another  version  of  the 
story,  supra  p.  21.] 

[Midas,  in  Greek  legend,  has  ass's 
ears,  156  (note  2).] 

[Midhir,  a  si'od/i-dweller,  elopes 
with  Eadaoin,  xlvii  (note  3).] 

Milidh  :  the  sons  of  M.  slay  the  sons 
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of  Cearmaid  Mil-bhcal.  VIII  17; 
Mac  Mileadh  was  one  of  the  Ffan, 
XII  10  ;  Barrdn  mac  Milidh  is  slain 
by  Osgar  at  the  Battle  of  Gabhair, 
XXXIX  81,  and  he  slew  sons  of 
Caoilte  and  Osgar  there,  85. 

Minelus  (Menelaus), former  possessor 
of  Osgar's  sword,  XX  2,  his  wife. 
34. 

[Minos  and  the  Minotaur,  192  ;  Mi- 
nos  is   luved   by    Skylla,  ib.] 

[Miodhach,  in  Bruidhean  Chdor- 
thaiiui,  xxvi,  xxvm.] 

[Mo  Chaoi  of  Xendrum  (Saint),  lives 
long  listening  to  a  bird  from  Pa- 
radise,   XXIII.] 

Modh  Smala  mac  Smoil :  see  under 
Smol. 

Modha  watches  a  ford  on  behalf  of 
cl.    Mhorna,    III   10. 

Mogh  Corb  chathaGabhra  was  son 
of  Fionn's  daughter,  Samhaoir, 
XLIII  29. 

Mogh  Smala  mac  Smoil  :  see  under 
Smol. 

[Mogons,  a  Celtic  god-name,  lxxviii, 
lxxxii.] 

[Moighre  (Laidhre)  Borb  invades 
Ireland,  148  (note  1).] 

Moing-fhionn's   grave,   XLII   97. 

Moireann  see  Muirne. 

Mongan  is  killed  by  cl.  Mhorna, 
XLVIII  36.  [Mongan,  7th-century 
Ulster  king,  lvi  ;  Mongan,  a  siodh- 
dweller,   lviii.] 

Morann  :  deich  Morinn  muighe  Taill- 
tean  were  in  the  Flan,  XII  12  ; 
Criomhall  had  a  son  Morann,  XI  S; 
a  Morann's  daughter  was  abducted 
in  despite  of  Conall  [Cearnach], 
XXXIII  I.  [The  name  Morann  re- 
places the  girl's  name  Iuchra  in 
another  version  of  the  story  of 
poem  VIII,  supra  p.  21.] 

Mor-laoch  :  his  sun  Uar-ghaoth  is 
slain    by   Aeneas.    XX    43,   4  1. 

Morna  :  see  Clann  Mhorna,  and 
the  names  of  particular  sons  (Art, 


Barran,  Ceapan.  Conan,  Duhh, 
Dubh-chosach,  Dubh-tbnuthach, 
3  Garadh,  Geibhtine,  Gluin- 
fhionn,  Goll.  Sein-en).  See  also 
2  Garaidh  ana  Neamhnarm,  who 
are  both  reckoned  as  father  of 
Morna. 

[Moro  Oervedawc  :  his  horse  required 
to  hunt  the  Tivrch  Trwyd,  200.] 

Mothla  macMeilge,  king  of  Egypt, 
slain   in  Cruithean-tiiath,   XVI   22. 

Muc  Smolach  mac  Smoil,  slayer 
of  Goll:  see  under  Smol. 

Muin-reamhar  mac  Eirghinn  des- 
erts his  post  through  fear  of  the 
giant  Lomuochtach,  XX  61-65, 
67-69.    [Cf.   supra   p.    46.] 

[Muircheartach  mac  Earca.  refe- 
rence to  the  story  of  his  death, 
cxvin   (note   1).] 

Muire  (the  Blessed  Virgin),  XVI  63, 
XXIII  222. 

Muireadhach  :  the  house  of  M.  mac 
Flainn  mentioned,  VI  34  ;  deich 
Muireadhaigh  in  the  Flan,  XII  13. 

Muireann,    Oisfn's   wife,    XLIII    11. 

Muiridh  :  jaithche  Mac  Muireadha 
(place  where  horses  raced),  XIII  3. 

Muirne  [This  nominative  form  is  sug- 
gested supra  pp.  105,  106,  and  is 
guaranteed  by  the  early-13th-cen- 
tury  (?)  interpolator  of  LU,  who 
writes  Murni  Mun-c[h]alm  a  haium, 
11.  3160-3161  (ed.  Best  and  Bergin) ; 
the  epithet  mun-c[h]domh  appears 
also  in  Duanaire  Finn,  XLIV  2 
(cf.  also  infra  Corrigendum  to  XVI 
39).  In  Duanaire  Finn  the  scribe's 
nominative  and  accusative  forms 
are  :  Moireann,  II  13  :  Muirn,  XVI 
39  (apparently  guaranteed  by  the 
nut  re).  XLIII  1.  and  XI.  IV  12 
(one  syllable  wanting  in  both  in- 
stances), XL  IV  2  and  XLV  9  (one 
syllable  might  be  inserted  in  both 
instances).]  Moireann  is  abducted 
by  Fionn's  father,  II  153  ;  Muirn  is 
abducted    by    C.umhall,    XVI    39  ; 
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Fionn  is  called  mac  Muirne,  IV  30, 
32,  40,  XXIII  23,  42,  XXIV  47, 
XXXIX  12,  LXII  13,  153,  LXIII 
44,  LXIX  4;  he  is  called  Fiona 
mac  Muirne,  XVIII  3,  XLII  96  ; 
M.  is  Fionn's  mother,  XLIII  1, 
XLIV  2,  12  ;  M.  is  daughter  of 
Tadhg  son  of  Nuadha,  XLV  9 
(cf.  XV  2). 

Muirtheimhne  :  deich  Muirtheimhne 
na  mara  in  the  Fian,  XII  15. 

[Murchadh  replaces  Ceadach  in  one 
version  of  a  folktale,  178  (note  1).] 

[Naoinne,    see   Noinne.] 

Naoise  (Ulidian  hero)  is  mentioned, 
XX   79. 

[Nar,  one  of  the  three  Finn  Eamhna, 
lxxviii    (note   5).] 

Neacht:  see  Mac  Ua  Neachta. 

Neachtan  :  his  son  Giiaire  is  men- 
tioned, XVII  111.  [Nechtu  Sce- 
ne's sons  and  Cu  Chulainn,  187.] 

Neamhnann  :  Ui  Neamhnainn  har- 
vest with  the  Fian  before  the  Battle 
of  the  Sheaves,  XXI  14  ;  Goll  is 
called  Goll  mac  Morna  mhic  Neamh- 
nainn, XXIII  11.  See  also  Gaol 
Crodha  ua  Neamhnainn. 

[Neamh-nuall  (Neanuall),  see  Nua- 
dha.] 

[Nefyn,  niece  of  Gwynn  in  Welsh  lore, 
204.] 

Neimh.  (accusative  case),houndJloosed 
by  Uath  na  Sealg,  XXIV  24. 

Neimheadh,  father  of  Starn  and 
grandfather    of    Gulba,   XVIII    8. 

[Niall  Naoi-ghiallach  kisses  a  hate- 
ful hag  who  reveals  herself  as  so- 
vranty,  xlvi  (note  3).] 

Niamh  (?),  a  hound,  see  Neimh. 

[Niamh  :  her  father  in  Tir  na  n6g 
is  to  lose  his  crown  to  Oisin,  4 
(note  2).] 

[Nisos,  is  betrayed  by  his  daughter 
in  Greek  legend,  192.] 

Niiil,  possessor  of  the  sword  Car- 
ghaoth,     which   was    later   named 


Caladh-cholg  after  Niul's  daugh- 
ter, XX  50-54. 

[Noende,  see  Noinne.] 

Noin  (accusative  case),  hound  loosed 
by  Osgar  mac  Croimghinn,  XXIV 
20. 

[Noinne  :  he  belongs  to  the  Lugh- 
Conmhac-Tadhg  deity-group,  p. 
lxxx  ;  his  story  is  like  the  Lugh- 
story,  pp.   lxxiii   (note   1),   lxxix, 

4  (note  2  —  p.  5)  ;  his  father  is 
Umhall  or  Neamh-nuall,  lxxix 
(and   ib.   note  4).] 

Nuadha  (see  also  his  son  Tadhg) ; 
Nuadha  Fionn  Eigeas  was  son  of 
Loch,  XLIII  9.  [N.  Neacht,  an- 
cestor of  Fionn,  lv,  ancestor  of  the 
Fothaidh,  lxiii  ;  N.  and  Umhall 
perhaps  different  names  for  the 
same  ancestor-deity,  lxxvi,  lxxvii, 
lxxxi  ;  N.  Neacht,  N.  Fionn  Fail 
and  N.  Deagh-lamh  are  all  syno- 
nyms for  the  same  divine  Nuadha, 
lxxvii  (note  1) ;  N.  was  a  god, 
lxxvii  (note  5),  lxxxi  ;  N.  son  of 
Neanuall  (corrupt  tradition  in  Kea- 
ting's  Forus  Feasa),  lxxviii   (note 

5  —  p.  lxxix)  ;  Niiadha-Cian-Daire 
deity-group,  lxxix,  206,  208  ;  N. 
Airgead-lamh  equivalent  to  Welsh 
Nudd  Law  Ereint,  201  (note  1) ; 
N.,  ancestor  of  nearly  all  the  Irish, 
208.] 

[Nudd  Law  Ereint :   see  Nuadha.] 

[Odysseus  and  Polyphemus  in  the 
Odyssey,   193.] 

[Oenomaus  story  in  ancient  Greek 
lore  corresponds  to  the  story  of 
Aodh  Rinn  in  Irish  lore,  pp.  lxxiv 
(note  3),  4,  5.] 

6g  :  1°  son  of  Fionn,  slain  by  cl. 
Mhorna,  XLVIII  8.  2°  see  Mac 
ind  6c. 

Oilill  :  deich  nOilealla  a  hE.dar  in  the 
Fian,  XII  12,  an  Oilill's  death 
lamented,  24  ;  an  O.  son  of  E6- 
ghan,  was  cousin  of  Cumhall  and 
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father  of  Daire,  XI  4  ;  an  O.  son 
of  Eoghan  is  grandfather  of  Daire 
Dearg,  XLII  5;  Cathaoir  mac  Oi- 
lilla  entertains  Fionn,  XIII  12  ; 
the  blind  poet  of  Oilill  (Meadhbh's 
husband)  slays  Fearghus,  XX  89d 
note ;  Samhaoir  was  wife  of  the 
son  of  an  O.,  XLIII  29  ;  an  O.  is 
slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  5 
(cf.  19,  20,  where  there  is  also 
mention  of  an  O.  slain  by  them). 
Oisin  :  O.  mentioned,  I  1,  Eargna 
loved  by  [0.]  mac  Finn,  21  (O.,  22) 
[cf.  supra,  p.  4]  ;  O.  main  reciter 
of  poem  II  (=  LXVI),  is  addressed 
by  Caoilte,  II  1,  [O.]  replies,  2,  as 
reciter  («  mise  »)  reckons  himself 
among  the  sixteen  who  raided  Ta- 
ra  with  Fionn,  34  ;  O.  opposes  Goll 
at  Cronnmhoinn,  III  29,  32  ;  O., 
reciter  of  IV  (cf.  68,  69),  refuses 
to  oppose  Goll  at  Cronnmhoin,  10; 
O.  laments  his  past  glory  and  tells 
of  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  Flan, 
V  (cf.  27,  28);  O.  fights  one  of 
Cormac's  Norse  rearguard,  VI  14, 
rescued  by  Osgar,  17-18,  praised 
as  a  warrior  by  the  reciter,  30  ;  O. 
interlocutor,  Caoilte  main  speaker, 
VIII  1,  3,  15  ;  O.  mac  Finn  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  husband  for 
Coil's  widow,  X  5  ;  O.  mentioned 
as  Fionn's  son,  XI  9,  the  five  sons 
of  O.  listed,  10;  O.  mac  Finn 
mentioned  as  a  member  of  the 
Flan,  XII  10,  his  five  sons  listed, 
11  ;  O.  with  Fionn  when  Fionn, 
exercising  the  black  horse,  comes 
to  a  magic  house  of  torment,  XIII 
(called  Guaire  Dall,  1-2  :  see  note 
supra  p.  27)  (called  O.,  34)  (is  the 
reciter  of  the  poem,  44a  note)  ; 
reciter  of  XVIII  (see  specially  the 
opening  stanzas  and  st.  17,  and  the 
end  stanzas  from  106),  (O.  is  named 
In  stanzas  17  and  19,  but  in  the 
main  action  (the  finding  of  Caoilte's 
slothal,  23-99)  he  plays  no   part  ; 


O.  helps,  Fionn  against  Diarmaid's 
daughter,  XV 1 1 1  27  ;  he  is  addressed 
by  Caoilte,  XIX  10,  18,  19  ;  [O.] 
mac  Finn  recites  XX  (see  111); 
O.  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Sheaves  and  recites  the  poem  about 
it,  XXI  (cf.  note  on  20-21);  O. 
recites  poem  XXII  (on  Goll's 
death)  (called  O.,  1  ;  lia  Cumhaill, 
17,  31);  O.  almost  certainly  is  the 
reciter  of  XXIII  (addressed  as  O. 
160,  209,  224,  226),  (referred  to  as 
O.  mac  Finn,  220),  (the  poem  is 
mainly  about  Osgar,  who  is  describ- 
ed as  the  son  of  Oisin  in  37,  94  and 
139),  (two  other  sons  of  Oisin's, 
called  Oisin  and  Iolach,  are  men- 
tioned, 99)  ;  O.  looses  the  hounds 
Buadhach  and  Abhlach,  XXIV  8  ; 
an  un -named  reciter  (doubtless  Oi- 
sin) laments  the  greying  of  his 
black  hair,  XXV;  O.,  the  reciter, 
is  an  old  man  living  with  clerics, 
XXVI  3  ;  an  un-named  reciter 
(probably  Oisin)  bewails  the  loss 
of  the  Flan,  XXVII  ;  an  un-named 
reciter  (not  Oisin:  see  st.  4)  says 
that  O.  was  present  at  a  hunt  on 
Sliabh  gCua,  XXVIII  4  ;  O.,  an 
old  man,  recites  XXIX  3  ;  O.  com- 
plains of  the  hunger  of  Ceall  Chrfon- 
locha,  XXX  ;  O.,  the  reciter  of 
XXXII  (see  11),  has  memories 
aroused  by  the  baying  of  a  hound  ; 
O.,  reciter  of  XXXVI  (cf.  2,  3), 
took  part  in  a  race  with  a  magic 
smith  and  received  his  sword  Gearr 
na  gColann  (44)  ;  O.,  reciter  of  the 
genealogical  part  of  XXXVII,  is 
called  O.  in  1,  and  says  he  is  son 
of  Fionn  in  9  ;  O.  mac  Finn  men- 
tioned, XXXVI II  31  ;  ().  tells  of 
Osgar's  grave  and  the  Battle  of 
Gabhair,  XXXIX  (addressed  by 
Patrick  as  O.,  1,  2,  5;  as  mac 
Finn,  3,  6),  (Osgar  is  described  as 
his  son,  20,  64,  74,  79,  87),  (another 
son    of   his  mentioned,   88) ;   O.   is 
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Oisin    —    continued  : 

perhaps  the  reciter  of  XL  I  (cf.  1 
and  2  with  19),  and,  if  so,  was 
present  when  Mac  Troghain  im- 
prisoned some  of  the  Fian  and  the 
bird-crib  was  made ;  O.  raises  a 
grave-stone  over  two  sons  of  the 
king  of  Lochlainn,  XL  1 1  91  ;  O. 
mac  Finn's  mother  was  Dearg's 
daughter,  XLIII  2,  Oisin's  wives, 
10,  11);  O.  (see  opening  stanza) 
recites  XLV  (on  Cnu  Dheireoil)  ; 
Oisin's  mother  was  Cruith-gheal, 
daughter  of  the  Dearg,  and  he  was 
cousin  of  Fiamhain,  XLV  I  1,  2,  3  ; 
O.  was  present  when  Fionn  offered 
his  sword  for  contest,  XLVII  21  ; 
O.  is  wounded  by  cl.  Mhorna, 
XLVIII  17;  O.  recites  part,  at 
least,  of  Fionn's  prophecy,  XLIX 

1  (but  see  46) ;  Fionn  appears  from 
Hell  and  speaks  to  O.,  L  1,  3,  20  ; 
O.  is  baptized  by  Patrick  and  called 
Art,  LI  3,  5  ;  O.  (see  IS)  says  he 
prefers  the  sounds  of  the  Fiana  to 
the  cleric's  bell,  LIII ;  O.  (see  su- 
pra p.  122,  note  on  7c)  laments  his 
old  age  in  Elphin,  LV ;  dialogue 
between  Oisin  and  Patrick,  in  which 
O.  praises  Fionn  and  his  compa- 
nions and  Patrick  says  that  Fionn 
is  in  Hell,  LVII  1,  12,  23;  O. 
describes  the  hunt  on  Sliabh  na 
mBan  bhFionn  to   Patrick,   LVIII 

2  ;  O.  (cf.  40)  tells  the  story  of 
Laighne's  invasion  (poem  LIX), 
and  is  addressed  by  Patrick  as 
mac  Blaidhe  inghine  in  Dcirg  (5)  ; 
O.  swallowed  by  and  rescued  from 
the  peisd  of  Lough  Derg,  LX  9,  15  ; 
O.  recites  LXII  (see  32-36,  140, 
142),  (he  is  insulted  by  Caoilte 
and  his  old  age  in  Croim-linn  pro- 
phesied, 30,  32),  (quarrels  with 
Fionn  concerning  the  headship  of 
the  Fiana,  140-164),  (argues  with 
Patrick  about  seeking  Heaven  for 
himself  and  his  Fian  friends,  165, 


169);  O.  is  mentioned,  LXIV  16; 
the  chastity  of  Oisin's  wife  is  tested, 
LXV  2,  13  ;  LXVI  1,2=  II,  1,  2  ; 
O.  tells  the  story  of  Airrgheann's 
invasion  to  Patrick,  LXVII  1  ;  O., 
playing  fithcheall  with  Fionn,  is 
helped  by  Diarmaid  in  a  yew-tree 
above  them,  LXIX  2,  5,  7,  9. 
See  also  the  references  to  Osgar 
mac  Oisin  and  some  references 
under  Reciter  in  this  Index.  [O. 
in  Old  and  Middle  Irish  literature, 
lv,  lvii,  lxi  ;  O.  defeats  Goll  and 
cl.  Mhorna  in  Cath  Sleibhe  Cain, 
infra  Addendum  to  Pt.  Ill,  lix  ; 
Oisin's  part  in  Bruidhean  Chdor- 
thainn,  xxvi,  144  ;  O.  and  the  folk- 
motif  of  the  strong  man,  xm  (note 
4)  ;  burlesque  treatment  of  O., 
xcviii-xgix,  56,  128  ;  Oisin  and 
Caoilte  in  Acallam  na  Sendrach, 
infra  Addendum  to  Pt.  Ill  (p.  26) ; 
association  of  Oisin,  Caoilte  and 
Patrick,  en  (note  1),  49  ;  Oisin's 
death,  125  ;  Oisin's  wife  the  chastest 
woman  of  the  Fian,  153  ;  suggested 
origin  of  Oisin's  name,  211.  See 
also  under  « folklore  :  tales  »,  and 
under  «  folklore  :  traditions  »,  in 
the  Subject  Index.] 
[Olwen  :  her  father  is  to  die  when  she 
marries,  4.  See  also  Kulhwch  and 
Olwen  in  the  Subject  Index.] 
[Ore  Treith,  see  Twrch  Trwyd.] 
[Orpheus  in  Greek  legend,  192.] 
Oslaic,     a     doorkeeper    of    Fionn's, 

XII   28. 
Osgar     mac     Crochnaide     (Croch- 

naid  was  his  mother),  XLIII  14. 
Osgar  mac  Croim-chinn  (aliter 
Croimghinn)  is  with  Caoilte,  Guai- 
re  and  Fionn,  at  Duibh-eochair, 
XVII  108  ;  with  Mac  Lughach  and 
others  he  follows  a  gruagach  over- 
seas, XXIII  44,  74,  [Osgar]  mac 
Croim-chinn,  84  ;  looses  hounds 
Soirbh  andN6in,XXIV20  ;  opposes 
Dubh  mac  Diorfaidh,LXII  77,168. 
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Osgar  mac  Garaidh  (a/iterGaradh) 
comes  from  Scotland  to  assists  Cair- 
bre  Lifeachair  against  the  Fiau  and 
is  slain  by  Osgar  mac  Oisin  in  the 
Battle  of  Gabhair,  XXXIX  (his 
grave  8),  33-35,  37,  40,  50,  58,  61- 

63,  65,  69,  70,  84,  87  ;  he  is  men- 
tioned, LXII  109. 

Osgar  (mac  Oisin)  :  he  boasts  that 
he  will  not  flee,  I  24,  25  ;  he  sides 
with  his  kinsmen  against  Cormac, 
II  18,  20,  and  is  one  of  the  sixteen 
of  cl.  Bhaoisgne  who  raid  Tara, 
34  (c/.  infra  references  to  poem 
LXVI) ;  he  refuses  to  oppose  Goll 
at  Cronnmhoin,  IV  11  ;  he  slays 
Greallach,  one  of  Cormac's  Norse 
rearguard,  VI  15,  17-21,  (his  prow- 
ess praised,  26-28) ;  he  is  a  son 
of  Oisin,  XI  10,  XII  11,  and  XIX 
19 ;  he  is  given  a  fithcheall  by 
Fionn,  XVII  106  ;  history  of  Os- 
gar's  sword,XX  (see  100-102,  110) ; 
his  exploits,  particularly  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Sheaves,  and  his 
grave,  XXI  1,  4,  21,  22,  30,32,  34  ; 
he  attends  a  feast  in  Almha,  XXII 
38  ;  his  adventures  with  the  grua- 
gach  from  Sorcha,  whom  he  follows 
overseas,  XXIII  12,  33,  35,  37,  38, 
46,  94,  99,  105,  108,  109,  111,  112, 
116,  117,  121,  123,  130,  131-139, 
143-145,  148,  150,  154,  156,  163, 
164,  166,  167,  170-173,  175,  177- 
179,  181,  184,  186,  188,  193,  196, 
200-202,  205,  207,  208,  211,  217; 
looses  the  hound  Mac  in  Truim, 
XXIV  10;  he  is  mentioned,  XXX 
2,  3  ;  his  prowess  in  the  Battle  of 
Gabhair,  where  he  slew  Cairbre 
Lifeachair  and  Osgar  mac  Garaidb, 
XXXIX  15,  20,  26,  42,  43,  49,  58, 

64,  65,  69,  70,  73,  74-76,  79,  81, 
83-85,  87,  88  ;  his  grave,  XLII  88, 
his  son's  grave,  92,  he  slays  Bar- 
ran,  93  ;  his  mother  was  Lathoirt, 
XLIII  10;  he  is  present  when 
fionn  foretells  Ireland's  fate, XL IX 


4,46  ;  he  helps  Fionn  in  Hell,  L  13  ; 
Fiona's  dedication-song  for  Osgar, 
LII  1  ;  Oisin  says,  if  Osgar  (and 
others)  lived,  they  would  not  let 
God  hold  Fionn  captive,  LVII  28  ; 
Osgar  slays  invaders  (Dubh  mac 
Diorfaidh  and  Cinn  Choire)  and 
supports  his  father  Oisin  against 
Fian  slanderers,  LXII  26,  30,  32- 
34,  48,  50,  54,  56-59,  66,  67,  69,  70, 
72,  74,  75,  79,  83,  94,  95-98,  102, 
104-106,  108,  136,  138,  146,  148- 
150,  152,  153,  155-158,  162,  167; 
Osgar  is  mentioned  (Goll  main  hero), 
LXIV  4,  16,  39  ;  he  isp  resent  when 
the  women's  chastity  is  tested  by 
the  magic  cloak,  LXV  2  ;  references 
to  him  in  LXVI  (which  is  a  ver- 
sion of  II),  29,  31,  46,  54,  (his 
helmet-emblem,  66) ;  Osgar  is  men- 
tioned (Goll  main  hero)  in  the  Airr- 
gheann  poem,  LXVII  20 ;  Osgar 
slays  Mac  Faobhair  in  the  Fiiar- 
dhacht,  LXVIII  58,  70,  74,  106; 
Osgar  takes  part  in  the  internecine 
strife  caused  when  Diarmaid,  in  the 
yew-tree,  helped  Oisin  [or  Osgar 
himself,  in  a  Scottish  version,  su- 
pra p.  174,  1.  1]  against  Fionn  at 
fithcheall,  LXIX  11,  13,  14,  (clann 
Osgair,  21).  — [Osgar  in  the  un- 
known-son tale,  xvn  ;  Osgar  and  a 
giant  tear  a  cow  asunder,  xix ; 
O.  kills  the  revivifying  hag  in  an 
everlasting-fight  tale,  xxiv  (note2) ; 
O.,  as  a  boy,  is  fed  on  the  marrow 
of  young  beef,  51  ;  O.  visits  Goll 
before  Goll's  death,  52  ;  O.  oppo- 
ses invaders,   148.] 

Padraig,  i.  c,  Patrick,  patron  saint 
of  Ireland  —  unbracketed  references 
in  this  entry  are  to  stanzas  where  he 
is  addressed  as  Padraig,  or  some 
variant  spelling  of  that  name  — : 
I  (P.  mac  Calprainn,  2),  42,  43 ; 
IV  69  ;  (baisdeadh  Phatraic,  V  41) ; 
(P.    will    banish    monsters    out    of 
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Ireland,  IX  9);  XII  9;  XVII  (P. 
mac  Calproinn  prophesied,  115), 
117  ;  XX  86,  104,  108  ;  XXIII  96, 
103,  217  (cf.  160);  XXX  3  (see 
Corrigendum  for  the  translation 
infra) ;  (P.'s  scribe,  XXXVI  47  : 
cf.  supra  Brdgan)  ;  (Padraig  Ma- 
cha,  XXXVII  1);  (Caol  died  be- 
side P.,  XXXVIII  39);  XXXIX 
7,  10,  68,  80  (cf.  1,  5);  XLI  2 
(cf.  18)  ;  XL IX  (P.  mac  Calprainn, 
2),  (P.  mac  Alprainn,  46) ;  (Fionn's 
ghost  comes  to  question  P.,  L  20)  ; 
(P.  baptizes  Oisin  and  Caoilte,  LI 
3);  LV  8;  LVII  4,  20,  30,  (P.  re- 
fuses to  ask  for  Heaven  for  Fionn, 
21);  LVIII  9,  16,  (mac  Carploinn, 
17);  LIX  39;  (P.  mac  Alproinn, 
LX  1);  LXII  107,  164;  LXVII  1, 
26  ;  LXVIII  22,  33,  34,  55,  67,  75, 
77,  78,  90,  93,  94.  See  also  Tail- 
g(h)eann  and  some  references  under 
Reciter  in  this  Index.  [Folktales 
about  Oisin  and  Patrick,  xin  (note 
4)  ;  Patrick  as  interlocutor  in  Fionn 
ballads,  lxxxix,  cii  ;  his  character 
in  late  Fionn-literature,  x  vni 
(note  3),  56,  128  ;  he  overcomes  the 
monster  of  Lough   Derg,   139.] 

Pallor  :  his  son  Saturn  was  a  former 
possessor  of  Osgar's  sword,  XX  2. 

Pataon,son  of  the  king  of  Muirnlocht 
is  buried  at  Aonach  Pataoin,  XL II 
56. 

[Pelops  woos  Hippodamia,  5.] 

[Perceval,  Arthurian  hero,  xlviii, 
liii  (note  2),  187.] 

[Persephone  is  wooed  by  Pirithous, 
xxx  (note  1).] 

[Perseus,    his    birth-story,    xlix.] 

[Pirithous,   visits   Hades,  xxx   (note 

Pol  mac  Coirbre,  former  possessor 
of   Caoilte's   sword,   XLVII    12. 

[Polyphemus  and  Odysseus  in  the 
Odyssey,  193.] 

Primh  (Priam  of  Troy)  is  son  of 
Laim(h)ead(h)6n    and    former  pos- 


sessor of  Osgar's  sword,  XX  25-27, 
29-33,    37,    39. 

[Pryderi  in  Welsh  legend  sticks  ma- 
gically to  a  bowl  and  slab,  xxx 
(note  1  —  p.  xxxi).] 

[Pterelaos  in  Greek  legend  is  be- 
trayed by  his  daughter,  192.] 

[Pwyll  and  the  child-stealing  hand- 
through-the-window,  in  Welsh  lore, 
xv  (note   1).] 

Raighne  (The  ai  is  normally  marked 
long  by  the  scribe,  but  Raighne  rimes 
with  saidhbhre,  XLII  53,  and  the 
name  is  spelt  Roighne,  LXII  87)  : 
Raighne  rosc-glas  is  one  of  the  six- 
teen of  cl.  Bhaoisgne  who  raided 
Tara,  II  36  (=  LXVI  48) ;  Raighne 
ruadh  opposes  Goll  at  Cronnmhoin, 
III  29  ;  Raighne  ran  is  one  of 
Fionn's  sons,  XI  9 ;  R.  son  of 
Fionn  serves  (with  Caoilte)  at  a 
feast  given  by  Fionn  to  Cormac, 
XXIII  16,  he  goes  on  an  overseas 
expedition,  98,  slays  the  king  of 
Sorcha,  189  ;  Raighni  rosc-m[h]all 
seems  to  have  been  slain  by  Oisin's 
companions,  XXIX  2  ;  Fionn  plants 
the  grave-stone  of  Raighne  roisc- 
leathan,  XLII  53  ;  a  R.  is  killed 
by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII  6  ;  Roighne 
mac  Finn  is  slain  by  Dubh  mac 
Diorfaidh,  LXII  87  ;  Raighne  na 
rod  mac  Finn  guards  the  harbour 
of  Beann  fidair,  LXIII  5,  opposes 
the  invading  Dearg  mac  Droichil, 
12,  15,  fights  with  him  and  is 
defeated,  23,  34  ;  Raighne  rosc-ghlas 
is  one  of  the  sixteen  of  cl.  Bhaoisgne 
who  raided  Tara,  LXVI  48  (=  II 
36),  his  helmet-emblem  is  described, 
73  (where  he  is  called  Raighne  mac 
Finn). 

Reciters  (where  readily  identifiable)  : 
I  Duibh-dhid  (cf.  44)  ;  II  (  =  LXVI) 
Oisin  (cf.  1,  2)  (Caoilte  interlocutor) ; 
III  Garaidh  (cf.  40)  ;  IV  Oisin  (cf. 
69) ;  V  almost  certainly  Oisin  (cf. 
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5,  28) ;  VI  almost  certainly  Caoille 
(c/,14  with  15)  ;  VII  Caoilte  (c/.8)  ; 
VIII  Caoilte  (cf.  1,  3),  (Oisin  inter- 
locutor :  cf.  15);  IX  clearly  Goll ; 
X  Goll  and  his  wife  ;  XI  and  XII 
perhaps  Caoilte  (Oisin  mentioned 
in  the  third  person,  XI  9,  XII  10)  ; 
XIII  Oisin  (cf.  note  to  44);  XVI 
perhaps  Oisin  (not  Caoilte  :  cf.  8) ; 
XVII  Oisin  (cf.  17);  XIX  Caoilte 
and  Oisin  (cf.  9,  10)  ;  XX  mainly 
Oisin  (cf.  Ill);  XXI  Oisin  (cf. 
note  on  20-21);  XXII  Oisin  (cf.  1, 
(Ciondoth  interlocutor:  cf.  19); 
XXIII  almost  certainly  Oisin  (cf. 
160) ;  XXV  probably  Oisin  ;  XXVI 
Oisin  (cf.  3)  ;  XXVII  probably  Oi- 
sin ;  XXIX  Oisin  (cf.  3)  ;  XXX 
Oisin  (cf.  4) ;  XXXII  Ouin  (cf.  11); 

XXXIII  almost  certainly  Grdinne  ; 

XXXIV  Fionn  (cf.  13);  XXXV 
Goll  (cf.  4)  ;  XXXVI  Oisin  (cf.  2,3)  ; 
XXXVII  Oisin  (cf.  1,2) ;  XXXVIII 
Fearghus  (cf.  40)  ;  XXXIX  Oisin 
(Patrick  interlocutor)  (cf.  1-7) ;  XLI 
probably  Oisin  (Caoilte  and  Patrick 
present:  cf.  1  and  2  with  lit); 
XLV  Oisin  (cf.  1)  ;  XLVII  reciter 
anonymous  (Diarmaid  mac  Cear- 
bhaill  addressed,  2);  XLVIII  the 
reciter  was  originally  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  cl.  Bhaoisgne  (see 
supra  p.  Ill);  XLIX  apparently 
Oisin  (cf.  1,2;  but  the  end-line  of 
4G  contradicts  this)  ;  L  mainly 
Fionn's  ghost  (Oisin  interlocutor,  2)  ; 
LII  Fionn  (cf.  Acallam  na  Sendrach, 
ed.  Stokes,  p.  29) ;  LIII  Oisin  (cf. 
18);  LV  Oisin  (see  supra,  p.  122, 
note  on  7c) ;  LVII  and  LVIII  Oisin 
(Patrick  interlocutor)  ;  LIX  Oisin 
(cf.  40) ;  LX  Caoilte  (cf.  20)  :  LXII 
mainly  Oisin  (cf.  27-29) ;  LXIII 
Fearghus  (cf.  67);  LXVI  (  =  ID 
Oisin  (cf.  1,2):  LXVII  Oisin  (cf. 
3)  (Patrick  interlocutor)  :  LXVIII 
Caoilte  (cf.  106);  LXIX  Caoilte 
(.cf.    4). 


Reiche,  Reithe,  see  Mac  Reithe. 

Rian,  hound  loosed  by  Mac  Dubhain, 
XXIV  17;  hound  loosed  by  Colla 
mac  Caoilte,  XXIV  21. 

Righ-linn,  daughter  of  the  Dearg, 
was  mother  of  Fiamhain,  XLVI  2. 

Rinn,  hound  loosed  by  Mac  Smoil, 
XXIV    12. 

Rionnal,  king  of  Spain,  buried  at 
Tonn  Chliodlma.  XLII  69. 

Rionnolbh  accompanies  Fionn  on  a 
hunt  on  which  they  have  magic 
adventures,  XVII  24,49  ;  his  hound 
fichtach,  27. 

Rith  re  hArd,  hound  loosed  by  Co- 
nan,  XXIV  13. 

Rith  Rod,  hound  loosed  by  Conan, 
XXIV  13b  (cf.  note  supra,  p.  61). 

Ritb.-tb.eann,  hound  belonging  to 
clann  in  Chearda,  XXIV  23  d  (cf. 
note    supra,    p.    62). 

[Roc  races  the  Fian,  87.] 

Ronan:  Aodh  Rinn  was  son  of  Ronan, 
I  3,  5,  8, 18,  38,  Liffe  was  daughter 
of  Ronan  Breagh,  11,  a  rdith  R6- 
ndin,  16,  Caoilte  was  son  of  Ronan, 
23  ;  Caoilte  was  son  of  R.,  II  2  ; 
Te  was  daughter  of  R.,  XII  32, 
mac  Rondin  dies,  33  ;  Caoilte  is 
called  ua  Rondin,  XVII  8  ;  Daire 
was  son  of  R,  XXIV  22;  Ronan's 
grave,  XLII  63,  Goth  Gaoithe  was 
son  of  R.,  72  :  Aodh  was  son  of  R., 
XLIII  8,  R.  was  son  of  Conall  and 
Ailinn,  and  Dianghus  was  his  bro- 
ther, 31,  32  ;  Caoilte  was  son  of  R., 
XLVII  1,  4,  XLIX  4,  LI  4.  LXII 
33,  44,  47.  49,  117,  119,  120; 
[Caoilte]  mac  Cronnchair  m[h]eic 
Rondin,  LXVI  2:  Caoilti  mac 
Cronnc[h]uir  m[h\ic  Rondin.  LXIX 
4.  See  also  Clann  Ronain  and  the 
names  of  the  various  sons  mentioned 
in    this    entry. 

Ros  :  Daire  (father  of  Mac  Lughach) 
slays  tri  meic  l{<>ss<t.  XLII  7,  9,  12, 
13,  mac  Rossa  planted  the  stone  of 
Aonach     Cairn     mine    Tail,     101  ; 
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Fionn  mac  Rossa  is  swallowed  by 
a  monster,  LX  11. 

[Roth-niamh,  a  siodh-vioman,  daugh- 
ter  of   Umhall,   lxxxi.] 

Ruadh  :  an  Riiadh  6  Rdith  na  bhFian 
was  with  Goll  at  Cronnmhoin,  III  5  ; 
da  mhac  Ruaidh  Oirir  Alban  were 
on  Fionn's  side  at  Cronnmhoin,  IV 
25.  [Ruadh  Ro-fheasa,  alternative 
name  for  the  Daghdha,  lxxxv.] 

Sabharn  was  Caol's  wife  and  gave 
him  magic  gifts,  XXXVIII  37,  38. 

Sadan,  slain  by  Dardanus,  XX  11, 
his  son   Gola  Gallamhail,   12. 

Sadorn  (Saturn)  was  one  of  a  series 
of  former  possessors  of  Osgar's 
sword,  XX  2,  4-6  :  Saturn's  spear 
(called  in  tsighin,  XX  37)  is  discus- 
ed  in  the  Glossary  s.  v.  sighean. 

Saltran,  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII 
31.  [Saltran  Sal-fhada.  Fionn's 
giolla,    180.] 

Samhan,    see    Mac    Samhain 

Samhaoir.  daughter  of  Fionn  :  her 
husband  and  sons,  XLIII  29. 

Saor  was  one  of  the  women  of  the 
Fian,  XII  31. 

Saruid  (dative  case)  was  one  of  the 
women  of  the  Fian,  XII  31. 

Sdiren,  a  giant,  son  of  the  Garbh 
Gluineach,  puts  the  Fian  under  a 
spell  by  his  music,  LXVIII  43 
(c/.   35  sq.). 

Sealbhach  :  S.  was  one  of  the  Fian, 
XII  19  ;  grave  of  S.  in  Bherla, 
XLII  79,  grave  of  S.  ua  Duibhne. 
100  ;  S.  was  son  of  Diarmaid, 
XLIII   15. 

Seanach,  a  musician,  accompanies 
Forann  on   a  hunt,  XVII  2<>. 

Seanchaidh  was  father  of  Dubh 
Droma,   XII   20. 

Sean-choll  Snigheach  (an  S.-ch. 
Sn.  :  see  snigheach  in  the  Glos- 
sary) :  Fionn's  shield,  XVI  7,  cause 
of  Eitheor  receiving  the  name  Mac 
Cuill,  30  (see  Mac  Cuill) ;  used  by 


Fionn  in  fighting  Diarmaid's  daugh- 
ter, XVIII  21,  25. 

Seasar  see  Iu(i)l  Sesair. 

Seastan  has  a  son  Fionn,  XIX  13. 

Sein-en,  son  of  Morna,  opposes  cl. 
Bhaoisgne  and  later  joins  them  in 
an  expedition  to  the  Fuardhacht, 
LXVIII  25,  61,  74. 

Sein-iobhar,  with  Fionn  at  Cronn- 
mhoin,  IV  24. 

Seitre  :   see  under  Sithire. 

[Sean-Gharman,  magic  hag  with  a 
son,  living  underground  beside  a 
water-spring,   lviii   (note   2),   187.] 

Sgainnear,  hound  loosed  by  Iolar 
mac  Smoil,  XXIV  20. 

Sgal  :  Donn  mac  in  Sgdil  opposes  the 
Dearg  mac  Droichil,  LXIII  49. 

Sgannal,  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII 
14,  15. 

Sgannlach  was  Goll's  wife,  XLIII 
4.  See  also  supra  under  Conall 
Cruachna,  who  was  father  of  Goll's 
wife,  and  under  Conn  Cedchathach 
who   was  her   comhalta. 

Sgath  tir,  hound  loosed  by  Mac 
Reiche,   XXIV    15. 

Sgathach,  daughter  of  Eanna  and 
Craoibh-fhionn,  lulls  Fionn  to  sleep 
with  magic  music  in  a  siodh,  XVII 
72,  74,  90-97. 

Sgeolang,  one  of  Fionn's  hounds, 
XIV  19,  XXIV  8, XXXII  4  ;  Sgeo- 
lang's  human  ancestry,  XL IV  7 
[cf.  supra  pp.  103-104]. 

Sgiamh,  hound  loosed  by  Fearghus 
File,  XXIV  21. 

Sgiath  Breac  is  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna, 
XLVIII  6  :  Sg.  Breac  mac  Dath- 
chaoin  is  lamented  by  Goll,  IX  6, 
by  Caoilte,  XIX  17;  grave  of  Sg. 
Breag  [sic]  mac  Logha  Lagha,  XLII 
64  ;  Sg.  Breac  is  son  of  Lughaidh 
Lagha,  XLIV  9,  10  [his  mother 
Uirne  had  been  called  Dath-chaoin 
when  in  hound  shape,  supra  p.  104]. 
Sgoran.  former  possessor  of  Fionn's 
shield,  which  was  won  from  Sgo- 
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ran's  people  in  Armenia  by  Ma- 
nannan.  XVI  31,  33,  35.  Sgoran 
na  Sgiath,  son  of  the  king  of 
Britain:   his   grave,   XLII   71. 

Sgread  Ghabhaidh.  hound  loosed 
by   Vath  na  Sealg,  XXIV  24. 

Sidhe.  daughter  of  Cumhall,  was 
mother  of  Caoilte,  XLIII  12. 

Sighean  Shaduirn  :  see  under  si- 
ghean    in    the    Glossary. 

Silbhi  (Silvius),  son  of  Aeneas,  for- 
mer possessor  of  Osgar's  sword, 
XX  45,  47,  48,  50. 

Sineach  Suain.  hound  loosed  by 
Daighre,  XXIV  16. 

[Sionann,  inghcan  Mhongdin  a  ssidh- 
ibh,  gives  a  battle-stone  to  Fionn, 

LVIII.] 

Siothbhac.  a  former  possessor  of 
Caoilte 's   sword,   XLVII   11,   12. 

Sithire.  Sitre  and  Seitre  (the 
three  sons  of  Crom  na  Cairrge)  lead 
the  opponents  of  the  Fian  in  the 
Fuardhacht,    LXVIII   51    (cf.    50). 

[Skylla,  daughter  of  Nisos,  betrays 
her   father,    192.] 

SI  Sine  :  Fionnchadh  eloped  with  her, 
XXXIII    5. 

[Sleachtaire  :  see  his  mother  Sean- 
Gharman] 

Smeir-dhris  Locha  Lurgan  :  see 
under  smeirdhris  In  the  Glossary. 

[Smiorgholl.  a  genealogical  ances- 
tor. 51,  n.   l.| 

Smol  :  Mogh  (spelt  Modh)  Smala  mac 
Smdil  reaps  with  the  Flan  before 
the  Battle  of  the  Sheaves,  XXI 
21  ;  Mac  Smdil  looses  the  hounds 
Airrchis  and  Binn,  XXIV  12,  and 
Iolar  mac  Smdil  looses  Sgainnear 
and  Gair,  20  ;  Maoin  inghcan  Smdil 
a  Mumhain  was  mother  of  Cairioll, 
XLIII  26;  a  Ddirc  mac  Smdil  is 
mentioned,  LXr\T  17.  \Muc  Smolach 
(«  tc.)  mac  Smdil  slays  Goll,  52.] 

Soirbh,  hound  loosed  by  Osgar  mac 
Croimghinn,    XXIV   20. 

Sorn,  see  Mac  Suirn. 


Sraon-ghalach,  from  Doire,  a  pro- 
phesied conqueror,  XLIX  43,  44. 

Starn  :    see  his   daughter  Gulban. 

Siianach  :  1°  a  musician,  XVII  20  ; 
2°  daughter  of  Cumhall  and  mother 
of   Ffachra,   XLIII    12. 

Suanan,  one  of  the  Flan,  hunts  in 
Connacht,    XVII    14. 

Suca,  slain  at  Cronnmhoin,   III  1. 

Suibhne.  one  of  the  Flan,   XII  21. 

Tadhg  :  a  Tadhg  is  slain  by  cl. 
Mhorna,  XLVIII  5.  A  magic  pig 
slays  Tadhg  mac  Caoilte,  LIV 
19.  Tadhg  mac  Nuadhad:  his 
daughter  [Muirne]  was  Fionn's  mo- 
ther XV  2  ;  he  receives  the  shield, 
later  to  be  Fionn's,  from  Manan- 
nan,  XVI  37,  38  ;  his  daughter 
Dath-chaoin  [=  Uirne  :  see  supra 
p.  104]  was  wife  of  Lughaidh  Lagha 
XLIII  7  ;  he  and  Eithne  were 
Muirn's  parents,  XLIV  2,  13,  XLV 
7-9.  [Tadhg  mac  Nuadhad  is  Fionn's 
maternal  grandfather,  xlix,  lxvi, 
xc,  slain  by  Fionn,  lxxii  ;  Tadhg 
is  son  of  Clan  in  the  literature  and 
genealogies,  lxxx  ;  Tadhg  some- 
times seems  to  take  the  place  of 
Lugh,  lxxix  (cf.  Tadh«  mac  Cein, 
Lugh  mac  Cein,  and  Tadhg  mac 
Nuadhad,  205-206).] 

Taidhme.  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna, 
XLVIII    22. 

[Tailc  mac  Treoin,  opposed  by  the 
Fian,    148   (note   1).] 

Tailg(h)eann  (literally  'Adze-head', 
a  name  for  St.  Patrick  —  unbra- 
ckctcd  references  in  this  entry  are  to 
stanzas  where  Patrick,  as  interlo- 
cutor, is  referred  to  as  an  Tailgheann, 
or  some  variety  of  that  name)  :  (re 
ri  toigheachta  in  Tdilginn,  I  1); 
XVII  12,  (in  T.  prophesied,  113, 
114):  XXIII  201,  210,  221,  223, 
225  ;  (in  T.  prophesies,  XXXIV 
2) ;  XXXVII  2 ;  (Caol  attains 
creideamh  in  Tdilghinn,   XXXVIII 
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30) ;    XLI  2  ;  XLV  11  ;   LIII  18  ; 

LVII  18;    LX  3,    19;   LXVI   32; 

(Beann   Ghualann  con  nected  with 

in    T.,   LXVIII    1,    7).      See    also 

Padraig. 
Tairbh-re    do    shiol    mBriain,     a 

prophesied    king,    XLIX    39. 
Taise  Thaoibh-gheal,  sister  of  Ffa- 

chra,    was    mother    of    mac    Tren- 

mhdir,   XL  III   25. 
Taom,  hound  loosed  by  Aodh  Beag, 

XXIV  19. 
Tarbh,  one  of  the  invading  Dogheads, 

is  slain,  XXXVIII  20. 
[Taulcha,    descendant    of    Baoisgne, 

LV.] 

Te,  Bonan's  daughter,  was  one  of 
the  Flan  women,  XII  32. 

Teadbmall  was  son  of  Caoilte's  wife 
Ainnear,  XL  III  13  :  his  name  is 
spelt  Tighmall,  XXXIX  16  (where 
he  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
with  Oisin  before  the  Battle  of 
Gabhair). 

Teide,  daughter  of  Caol  Smiorrgha, 
was  Goll's  mother,  XLIII  27.  [A 
Tiite,  daughter  of  Maic-nfa,  is  slain 
by   Fionn,   lvii.] 

[Theodoric,  Boman  emperor,  carried 
to  Hell  on  a  horse,  xxxn.] 

[Theseus  sticks  to  his  seat  in  Hades 
and  is  rescued  by  Herakles,  xxx 
(note  1  ■ —  p.  xxxi),  193  ;  Theseus 
and  the  black  and  white  sails  in 
the  Minotaur  legend,  192.] 

Tinnle  was  son  of  Samhaoir,  XLIII 
29. 

Tog[h]an  mac  Daire  Bhreathnaigh 
is  slain  by  Osgar  in  the  Battle  of 
Gabhair,  XXXIX  81. 

Tola  :  her  daughter  Be  Mhilis  is  car- 
ried off  by  Silvius,  XX  49,  50. 

Tor,  king  of  Spain  :  his  grave,  XL II 
70. 

Tore  Triath  see  Twrch  Trwyd. 

Torcan,  one  of  the  Doghead  invaders, 
is  slain,  XXXVIII  20. 

Traoillen,  a  warrior  from  the  Gleann 


tiathmhar,  is  slain  by  Dfarmaid  in 
the  Fuardhacht,  LXVIII  59,  71, 
72.   See  Troi?h-len. 

[Trean-dorn  is  Fionn's  great-grand- 
father,   LXXVII.] 

Trean-fhlaith  :  his  son  Dolor  leads 
the  invaders  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Sheaves,  XXI  23,  24. 

Trean-mhor  :  Cumhall  is  his  son  and 
Fionn  his  grandson,  XII  6,  XIV 
16,  XVI  41,  XVII  67,  75,  XXII 
43,  XXIII  72,  XXXVIII  9,  XLIII 
1,  6,  XLIV  12,  XLVII  20,  31; 
un-named  sons  of  his,  XXIII  218  ; 
he  was  slain  by  Goll,  XXXV  6  ;  he 
was  son  of  Fear  da  Both,  XXXVII 
8  ;  his  four  sons  were  Criomhall, 
Cumhall,  Conall,  and  Aodh  Eau- 
g[h]ach,  XLIII  19,  his  wife  was 
Taise  Thaoibh-gheal,  25,  his  daugh- 
ter was  Aoiffe,  30,  (his  son  Conall 
is  mentioned  again,  31);  he  was  a 
former  possessor  of  Caoilte's  sword, 
XLVII  13,  14;  he  is  great-grand- 
father of  Oisin,  LI  1  ;  he  is  swallow- 
ed by  a  pe"isd,  LX  11  ;  he  was 
defeated  by  Iollann  (i.  e.  Goll), 
LXIV  3  ;  Bodhmann  is  his  daugh- 
ter, LXVI  15.  See  also  Claim 
Trenmhoir  and  the  names  of  the 
various  sons  and  daughters  men- 
tioned in  this  entry. 

Treoir,  hound  belonging  to  clann  in 
Chearda,    XXIV    23. 

Troghan  :  see  Mac  Troghain. 

Troigh-len,  from  the  Gleann  tfath- 
mhar,  opposes  Fian  in  Fuardh- 
acht,  LXVIII   49.   See  Traoillen. 

[Troit :  porcus  Troit,  see  Twrch 
Trwyd] 

Troitheasdal,  from  the  Gleann  tTath- 
mhar,  opposes  the  Fian  in  the 
Fuardhacht,  LXVIII  49,  64. 

Troma,  an  invading  Doghead,  is  slain 
by  Dubh  Droman,  xxviii  25. 

Trost,  a  former  possessor  of  Osgar's 
sword,  becomes  king  of  Troy,  XX 
16,  17. 
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Tuadh,  daughter  of  Aonghus,  and 
first  love  of  Mac  Lughach  :  her 
grave,  XLII  46,  47. 

[Tuan  mac  Cairill  survives  the  De- 
luge and  relates  the  early  history 
of   Ireland,  xxm.] 

Tuathal,slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,XLVIII 
5. 

Tuire  :  mac  Tuire  was  a  former  pos- 
sessor of  Osgar's  sword,  XX  92. 

[Tuirill  Bicrenn,  lxxiv  (note  5) : 
cf.  Oidheadh  Chloinne  Tuireann  in 
the   Subject    Index.] 

Tuirn  (Tuireann,  supra  p.  105)  :  see 
TJirne 

[Tulcha   see   Taulcha.] 

[Twrch  Trwyd  (aliter  porous  Troit, 
199),  Welsh  magic  boar,  140,  199  ; 
corresponds  to  the  Irish  Ore  Treith, 
lvii,lxxvi  (and  to  Tore  Truth,  Cor- 
rigendum to  Pt.  Ill,  lxxvi,  infra).] 

TJain  inghean  Chriomhthain  was 
mother  of  Banbh  Sionna,  XLIII 
7.  TJaine  was  one  of  the  women 
of  the  Fian,  XII  31. 

Uainidh  (?):  Aodh  6  hVaineag[h]- 
d[h]a,  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII 
9. 

TJaithne,  slain  by  cl.  Mhorna,  XLVIII 
3. 

TJallach,  a  Ffan  musician,  goes  hun- 
ting,  XVII  20. 

TJar-ghaoth,  an  Italian  fomhoir,  son 
of  Mor-laoch,  gives  his  name  to 
the  sword  by  which  he  was  slain 
(afterwards  to  be  Osgar's  sword), 
XX  43,  44,  48,  51. 

TJath,  an  invading  Doghead.  slain  by 
Faolan,  XXXVIII  23.  TJath  na 
Sealg  looses  hounds  Sgread  Ghabh- 
aidh  and  Neimh  (accusative  case), 
XXIV  24. 

TJathach,  living  in  a  siodh,  is  son  of 
Eanna  and  Craofbh-fhionn,  XVII 
72.  TJathach  Fionn  Almhaine  is 
slain  by  cl.  Mhorna.  XLVIII   16. 

TJcht  Ard  is  a  hound  of  Mac  Brca- 
sail's,    XXIV    9. 


Uillionn  was  a  son  of  Fionn's, 
XI  9. 

TJirne,  daughter  of  Tadhg  mac  Nua- 
dhad,  transformed  into  a  hound, 
gives  birth  to  Bran  and  Sgeolang, 
XLIV  2  (note),  3,  5  (note),  6,  11. 
[Bran  is  her  son,  supra  p.  38  ;  TJirne 
was  called  Dath-chaoin  when  she 
was  a  hound,  104  ;  Tuirn  (Tui- 
reann) =  Uirne,  105.]  See  also 
Dath-chaoin. 

Uladhach  was  a  son  of  Oisin's,  XI 
10,  XII  11,  XIX  19. 

Umhall  :  Osgar  and  eight  others  go 
to  meet  Umhall's  daughter,  XXI 
4.  [Caoilte  is  son  of  Finnig[i]u 
daughter  of  Umall,  lix  (note  2) 
(cf.  p.  58,  note  on  XXI  4) ;  Umhall 
and  Nuadha  are  perhaps  alternative 
names  for  a  god  essentially  the 
same,  lxxvii  sq.  ;  X'aoinne  is  son 
of  Umhall,  lxxix  sq.  ;  U.  is  father 
of  a  siodh  -  woman  Both-niamh, 
lxxx  ;  Umall  (not  C umall)  is  the 
earliest  form  of  the  name  of  Fionn's 
father,  lxxvi  (note  8),  199.  Cf. 
other  instances  of  the  form  Umall 
for  the  name  of  Fionn's  father 
cited  by  Meyer,  Ernst  Windisch 
Festschrift,    p.    66.] 

Una  :  Conn  Ced-chathach  is  called 
mac   Jjna,   XXXV   16. 

Ursgath  Atha  Truim  :  the  grave  of 
his  eight  sons,  XLII  85. 

[Vindonnus,  probably  a  Gallic  pa- 
rallel  to    Fionn,    i.xxviii,    lxxxiv.] 

[Yspaddaden  :  it  is  prophesied  in 
Welsh  legend  that  his  death  will 
coincide  with  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage. 4  (note  2);  sets  tasks  to  his 
daughter's   wooer,    199.] 

[  Zagreus-Dionysus  myth  :  see  infra 
Addendum   to   Pt.    III.  p.   29.] 

[  Zeus  (Greek  god)  makes  Danae 
pregnant,  xlix.] 


INDEX  OF  PLACES  AND  POPULATIONS 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  Parts  I-II. 

[References  in  square  brackets  are  to  the  pages  of  Part  III.] 


|Abhann  na  hUidhre,  in  Co.  Water- 
ford,  210,  n.  1.] 

Achadh  Abhla,  see  cath  Achaidh 
Abhla. 

Adhar,  see  Magh  Adhair. 

Aidhne,  place  named  after  Fionn's 
dgtr.,   XXXVIII  29. 

Aileach,  the  hill  of  Greenan  Ely, 
Co.   Derry,  kg.   of  XL IX   34. 

[Airer    Criblaige,    lviii,    n.    2.] 

Aissia,  Asia,  XVI  24  ;   LXII  96. 

Alba  (gen.  Alban),  Scotland :  I  3  ; 
III  32,  35;  IV  25,  59;  VIII  12; 
XX  71  ;  XXI  5  ;  XXII  23,  30,  46, 
47,  55;  XXIII  2,  3,  5,  106,  107, 
109,  111,  114;  XXXV  50,  52,  54, 
56,  98;  XXXIX  4,  33;  XLII  75, 
107  ;  XLIII  25  ;  LIX  4  ;  LXII  86. 

[LVI.] 

Albanaigh.  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
XXIII  108,  109;   XXXV  49. 

Almainn,  Germany,  XXIII  152,  153, 
158  ;  in  da  Almain(n),  gen.  dual, 
157,    156. 

Almainnigh,  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
XXIII  155. 

Almha,  the  hill  of  Allen,  Co.  Kildare  : 
a  hAlmhain  oill  I  15  ;  go  hAlmhain 
leathain  Laighean  19  ;  cathmhil- 
idh  ard  Almhuine  II  48  ;  Fionn  Al- 
mhaine  IV  9  ;  cloch  Almhuine  V 
36  ;  a  m[h]eic  Cumhaill  Almhaine 
XI  14  ;  XII  description  of  Fionn's 
house  at  Almha ;  do  m[h]ac  Chu- 
mhaill  Almhuinf  XIII  21  ;  a  hAl- 
mhuin  XIV  18,  23  ;  mac  Cum[h]aill 


a  hAlmhainl  XVII  66,  a  mheic 
Cum[h]aill  a  hAlmhaine  69,  mac 
Cumhaill  a  hAlm[h]ain  79  ;  Fionn 
feasts  at  Almha  XXII  35,  ar  slios 
tighe  na  hAlmhan  49  ;  do  laimh 
dheis  Fhinn  Almhoine  XXIII  13, 
d'F[h]ionn  Almhuine  36,  muinntir 
Fhinn  na  hAlmhaine  66,  go  hAl- 
mhoin  89,  d'F[h]ionn  Almhuine  90, 
aos  ogbhaidh  Almhuine  92,  a  mheic 
riogh  na  hAlmhuine  216  ;  a  ttigh 
Almhan  XXXV  9,  d'F[h]ionn  Al- 
mhaine 12  ;  ag  mac  Cumhaill  Al- 
mhaine XXXVIII  22  ;  Fionn  at  Al- 
mha XXXIX  11, 22, 23, a  n-aghaidh 
Fhinn  Almhaine  39  ;  go  hAlmhaigh 
XLII  6,  do  m[h]ac  Cumhaill  a 
hAlmhain  14,  a  nAlmhain  15,  34, 
38,  a  ttigh  mhoir  na  hAlmhuine  35, 
a  stone  in  Almha  marks  the  grave 
of  Daolghus  54,  Fi[o]nn  mac  Cumh- 
aill Almhaine  113  ;  go  haonach  na 
hAlmhaine  XLVII  17,  d'F[h]ionn 
m[h]6r  Almhan  27,  mac  Cum[h]aill 
Almhaine  47  ;  Alm[h]a  XLVIII  12, 
15,  LTathach  fhionn  Almhaine  16; 
do  m[h]ac  Cumhaill  Almhainf  XL IX 
4,  ardf[h]laith  Almhan  5,  mac 
Cumhaill  Almhaine  0  ;  do  m[h]ac 
Cumhaill  a  hAlmhoin  L  7,  deagh- 
m[h]ac  Cumhaill  a  hAlmhain  11  ; 
mac  Cumhaill  a  hAlmhuin  LIX  27  ; 
Fionn  Almhuine  LXII  57,  a  ndea- 
ghaidh  Fhinn  Almhuine  108,  go 
mac  Cumhaill  a  hAlmhuin  125, 
Fionn  mac  Cumhaill  Almhuine  145, 
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a  mbruighin  Fhinn  Almhuine  150  ; 
do  mhuinntir  F[h]inn  a  hAlm[h]uin 
LXIII  41,  re  Fionn  Almhuine  44, 
flaithfheindidh  Almhan  47  ;  Iollann 
defends  Almha  LXIV  36  ;  a  n-Almh- 
ain  LXV  1  ;  Ealm[h]a  Laig[h]ean 
LXVI  53,  caithm[h]ilidh  ard  Al- 
m[h]aine  79  ;  a  n-Alm[h]ain  LXVI  I 
5,  go  hAlm[h]uin  Laig[h]ean  na 
fFian  11,  13;  re  triath  na  hAlmh- 
anLXVIII14;  rifheinidh  Almhan 
LXIX   12.    [xlix,   lxvi,   100.] 

[Annwfn,  see  under  Mythology  in 
Subject  index.] 

Aonach  na  hAlmhaine.  XLVII  17; 
Aonach  Cairn  mhic  Tail,  the 
stone  of,  XLII  101  ;  Aonach  Liffe, 
XIII  1  :  Aonach  Pataoin,the  stone 
of,  XLII  56.  [Aonach  Tailtean, 
xc] 

Araipe  (gen.  sg.  fern.),  Araby,  XXIII 
25. 

Ard  da  Fhian,  a  place  unknown  to 
Oisin,  where  Fionn  prophesies  he 
will  one  day  be,  VI  35,  36. 

Ard  Ruidhe,  beside  the  Suir,  115. 

Ard   Soileach,   LXII   139. 

Argadros  :  a  nArgadros  V  27 ;  go 
hAirgeadros   VII  6. 

Armenia,   see   Fir   Mhenia. 

Ath  Barrain,  XLII  93. 

Ath  Bearbha,  XXXVI  24. 

Ath  Brea  6s  Bhoainn,  XIX  5d  note  ; 
cath  Atha  Bre6  a  mBreaghoibh 
XXXVIII  27. 

Ath  Buidhneach,  XLVII  10. 

Ath  Cliath,   Dublin,  XXIV  68. 

Ath  Cluig,  LFV  21 . 

Ath  Croich,   XVII  43. 

Ath  na  nEg  ar  Sionainn,  XLVII  5. 

Ath  Glinne.    XLII   98. 

Ath  Glonnaidh,   XLII   109. 

Ath  Guill,  III  10,  (ef.  13,  17,  18,  24, 
25,   28). 

Ath   Innsi  hAodh,    III  9. 

Ath  Liag,  XLVII  44.  [Cf.  Ath  Liac 
Find,  i.vm,  27.] 

Ath  L6ich,  XVII  43, 


Ath  Liiain,  Athlone,  XLVII  3,  5. 
Ath  Mic    Lughach,     south-west     of 

Loch   Lurgan   VII   24. 
Ath  Modhuirn.  the  battle  of,  XVI 

50. 
Ath  Mona,  the  battles  of,  XVI  46. 
Ath  Neid,  XVII  42. 
Ath   Seanoigh,   XLIX   23. 
Ath  Truim,   XXIV   75,   XLII  85. 
[Angustobona,   lxxxii.] 

[Badhamair  (beside   the  river  Suir) 

lv,    27.] 
Bairneach  :  the  hill  reached    in  XIII 

18  is  Bairneach    east  of  Killarney 

(See  notes). 
Banbha,  a  name  for  Ireland,  IX   9  ; 

XVIII  4  ;    XXIII  152  ;   XXIV  33  ; 

XXXV  13,  34,  35,  38,  72,  84,  90, 

97,  99,  100  ;  XLIII  3  ;  LXVI  24,  33. 
Banna,  r.  Bann  in  Ulster,  XXIV  80. 
Bealach  Beime  (in  Co.  Kerry),  LIV 

18. 
Bealach  Conghlais,  Baltinglass,  Co 

Wicklow,  XLII   73. 
Bealach  Luimnigh,  XXXVI  21. 
[Beann    Bhan    in    Reatha    (on    the 

Limerick-Tipperary  border),  87.] 
Beann   Bhoirne,    III  43. 
Beann    Bhrain,    XXXVIII   3,   8. 
Beann     Eadair,     Howth  :    XVI  49  ; 

XXIII  48,  88  ;  XXIV  67  ;  XLIX  3  ; 

LXIII    4  ;     LXVIII    99.      Cf    also 

Druim  Eadair,  Eadar.  Hotwh. 
Beann  Ghualann,  LXVIII  1,  2,  6. 
Beann  Ghulban,   Binbulbin,  Co.Sli- 

qo  :   XVIII  7,  8  ;  LXT  1.  C/.Gulba. 
Beann  Mhuilt,  XLII  87. 
Bearbha.  r.   Barroiv,  VII  25. 
Bearg,  the  battle  of,  XVI  50. 
Bearnan,  V  28. 
Bearnas,   XVIT  23.  98,   6  Bhearnas 

Moir    46  :     Bearnas     Baoghlach, 

LIV   14;   Bearnas  Muici  Balair, 

XIV    1,     origin    of    the    name    2; 

Bearnas   Sruthra,  XIV  5. 
Bearramhain     (dat.     sg.),     Ill    4  ; 

XIII  2,  13, 
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Beirbhe,  Bergen  :  Irial  visits  it  XX 
89;  Osgar  attacks  it  XXIII  189; 
Goll  goes  there,  XXXV  81,  85, 
receives  tribute  from  it  106  ;  Lon 
mac  Liomhtha  comes  from  it  to 
race  the  Fian  XXXVI  16,  18  ;  the 
kg.  of  Lochlainn's  son  comes  from 
it  to  Ireland  XXXIX  48. 

Blarna,  Blarney,  Co.  Cork,  XLII  83. 

Boinn,  r.  Boyne,  I  24  ;  XLIII  13  ; 
cath  Beirge  6s  Boainn  XVI  50d 
note  ;  Ath  Brea  6s  Bouinn  XIX  5d 
note  ;  see  also  Brugh  na  Boinne. 

Boirche,   tore  Boirche,   XVII  41. 

Boireann  :  da  choin  allaidh  6  Bhoi- 
rinn  VII  21  ;  Dubhan  mac  Breasoil 
Bhoirne  XLII  104;  Bran  6  Bhoi- 
rinn   LVI  9. 

Bolgraighe,  the  battle  of,   XVI  47. 

Breagha,  the  plain  of  Meath  :  a 
druimnibh  Breagh  XII  12  ;  cath 
AthaBreo  amBreaghoibh  XXXVIII 
27  ;  a  tTeamhair  B[h]reagh  XLII 
49.  See  also  Breaghmhagh.  [For 
Breaghdha  'Bregian  '  see  Glos- 
sary.] 

Breaghbhoinn  (dat.  sg.),  XLII  79 
(cf.  note  supra  p.  99). 

Breaghmhagh.  [=  Breagha],  go 
Breaghmhoigh    XXI    24. 

Breatain,  Britain,  tri  righ  Fhian 
mBreatan  XVII  15.  mac  rf[o]gh 
Breatan  16,  22  ;  fiana  Breatan  XIX 
15  ;  dunadh  airdri[o]gh  Breatan 
XXIII  191  ;  fir  Bhreatan  192,  ri 
Breatan  193,  fir  B[h]reatan  194, 
196  ;  a  gcrich  Bhreatan  XXXV  29, 
a  criochaibh  Breatan  33,  do  laoch- 
raidh  B[h]reatan  38  ;  mac  ri[o]gh 
Breatan  XLII  71  :  inghean  ri[o]gh 
Breatan  XLIII  21  ;  ar  FheinAlban 
is  Bhreatain  LXII  86  ;  co  crio- 
c[h]aibh  aille  Breatan  LXVIII  92, 
6    cfh]riochaibh   Breatan,    94. 

Breathnaigh,  Britons  :  they  oppose 
Goll  III  12  and  XXXV  36. 

Breiffne,  coextensive  roughly  with 
Cavan  and  Leitrim,  I  16, 


Broic  (dat.)  Fionn's  deathplace, 
XLIII  40. 

Brugh  na  Boinne,  the  district  round 
New  Grange,  north  of  the  Boyne  : 
Diarmaid  O  Duibhne  [a]sa  B[h]rugh 
XII  12  ;  a  stone  in  the  Brugh 
planted  by  Aonghus  over  the  grave 
of  Diarmaid  XLII  111  ;  Diarmaid 
and  Osgar  from  the  Brugh  XLIII 
14  ;  Brugh  Boinne  (Aonghus  enter- 
tains the  Fian  there)  LXVIII  98, 
100,    101,    103. 

Bruidhean  Cheise  Corainn,  at 
Keshcorran  Co.Sligo  :  LXII  38  ;  see 
also  Ceis  Chorainn,  TJaimh  Gho- 
rainn. 

Buaile  an  Aondorais,  XLVIII24. 

Cainsgiath    Chaoinche,    name   ex- 
plained, XLVIII  10. 
Caithir  :  on  gCathraigh  XII  13  ;  ar 

cul  cathrach  Chionaodha,   V  40. 
Calraighe,  fiiath  Calraidhe  XIX  17. 

[Calraighe,   206.] 
Gaorthann  Cluana  Fearta,  III  1,  2, 

6,  9,  14,  40-47,  visible  from  Beann 

Bhoirne  43. 
Gaorthann  Gas,  XXXI  2. 
Carn  Aedha,  one  of  the  hiding  places 

of  Fionn's  treasures  V  35. 
Carn  Alloidh,  XLVIII  3. 
Carn  Craoibhe,  Flann  Buadh  buried 

there  XLII  94. 
Carn   Fearadhaigh,    Lughaidh   mac 

Con  buried  there   XLII  67. 
Carn    Fearadhaigh    Uill,     Daighre 

buried  there  XLII  52. 
Carn  Fionnachair,  an  Liath  6  Charn 

fFionnachair   LXVI   26. 
CarnSealbhaigh,  Sealbhach  in  Bher- 

la  buried  there  XLII  79. 
Carraig  Chinn  Choire  mhic  Cais, 

Carrickfergus,     Caoilte's     residence 

LXII    122;    see    Carraig    Fhear- 

ghuis,   and   Cinn   Choire. 
[Carraig   Ghoill,    52.] 
Carraig  Fhearghuis,  Carrickfergus, 

LXII  122, 
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Cath  Achaidh  Abhla,   XVI  47.   C. 
Atha      Breo     a      mBreaghoibh, 
XXXVIII    27    (and    note    p.    92). 
C.  Atha  Modhuirn.   XVI   50.    C. 
um  Ath  Mona.  XVI  46.  C.  Beinne 
hEdoir.  XVI  49.  C.  Beirbhe,  XVI 
52.     G.     Beirge    XVI    50d    note. 
C.      Bolccraighe,      XVI     47.      C. 
Breghdha  (=  Brea  ;    see   note   to 
XIX    5d).     C.    Buinne,    XVI    54. 
C.    Cairrge.    XVI    49.    C.    Ceise 
Coruind,  XVI  48.  C.  Cinn  Aise. 
XVI  44.  C.  Cinn  Chlaire.  XVI  45. 
C     Cinn    Chluidfh],    XVI    43.    C. 
Cinn    Tire.    XVI   53.    C.    Cluana 
Meann    Muirisge.     XVI    44.     C. 
Cnucha.   II  13:   IV  39:  XVI  40; 
XXII  GO:   XXXV  86,  93;   XLIII 
40:    XLIX   18:    LXII   39;    LXVI 
(description    of   the     battle),     16, 
22,    23.   C.    na    [g]Colam[h]nach 
XVI  50.   C.  Cronnmhona.    Ill   7, 
22-39  ;    IV  ;    XVI    46  :    XXXV    8. 
C.   Cuailgne.    XLVII   6.   C   Cuile 
Dreimhne.    XX    103.    C.    Droma 
Deilge.  XVI  61.  C.  Duine  Binne, 
XVI     53.     C.     Duine     Fraochan, 
XVI    51.    C.    Dunaidh    Mhaighe. 
XVI 45.  C.  Dhun  Monaidh.  XXTII 
110.    C.  Eisi,  XVI  48.  C.  Gabhra, 
XVI  47:   XIX  4.    12:    XXVII  2; 
XXXIX  description  of  the  battle: 
XLII    29.     C.   Fionntragha.    XVI 
16.  C.  lie.  XVI  53.  C.  Ilghairech 
Uladh.  XX  73.  C  Inbhir  B[h]adh- 
na.   XVI  50.     C.   Inbhir   Bhuille, 
XVI    54.    C     Inb[h]eir    D[h]ubh- 
ghlaisi,    XVI  44.     C.   Innse  Gai- 
briel.   XVI  52.   C.   Luachra.   XVI 
II.   C.   Lusga.   XVI  45.   C.  Mais- 
tean.   XI. IX    34.    C.  Meilge.   XVI 
51.  C.  Moighe  hAdhair.  XVI  51. 
C      Moighe    hAgha.     XXXV     15. 
C.     Moighe    Glinne.     XX     6.     C. 
Moighe    Malann.     XVI       19.      C. 
Moighe     Tuireadh.     XVI     9.     C. 
Mona  Maffaidh.   XVI  43.   C.  Mo- 
nadh.  XVI  53,  C.  Ollarbha,  XVI 


48:  XIX  5.  C.  na  bPunnand. 
XVI  47  :  XXI  5  (see  under  «  Fol- 
klore :  Tales  »,  in  Subject  Index). 
C.  Ri[ogh]  Lochlann  na  Long, 
XVI  52.  C.  Saingeal.  XLIX  37, 
38.  C.  Saxan.  XVI  53.  C.  Sleibhe 
Fuaid,  XVI  45.  C.  Sleibhe  Uighe, 

XVI  49.  C  Sruibhe  Brain,  XVI 
49.  C.  Tailltean,  XVI  31.  C.  Teaf- 
fa,  XVI  44.    C.  Uighe,  XVI  52. 

Cathair.    see    Caithir. 

Ceall   Chrionlocha.XXX  1.  Cf.Cill. 

Ceann  Aise.  the  battle  of.  XVI  44. 

Ceann  na  Cairrge.  XXXVIII  15. 

Ceann  Cluidh  Chruaidh.  XLII  110. 

Ceann  Cluith.  XIX  2. 

Ceann   Con.   V   8. 

[Ceann    Cuirrig.    a    hill    above    Ba- 

dhamair,   Co.   Tipperary,   lvii]. 
Ceann  Droma  Finnteagair.   XLIII 

35. 
Ceann     Feabhrad.   nr.    Kilmallock, 

Co.  Limerick,  tore  Cinn  Fheabhrat 

XVII  41.  [Ceann  Feabhrad,  114.] 
Ceann   Maghair.   XIV  28. 
Ceann   Mara,    XLII    72. 
Ceann  Morna.  XLII  104. 
Ceann   Sleibhe.   XXXVI  26. 
Ceann    Tire,   Cantire    in    Scotland  : 

XVI  53  :  XLII  81  :  XLVIII  11. 

Cearma  (gen.  case)  fa  Chairbre  chos- 
grach    Chearma    XXX TX    31. 

Ceis  Chorainn.  Kcshcorran. Co  Sligo  : 
the  battle  of,  XVI  48  ;  a  mBruighin 
Cheise  Corainn.  LXII  38  ;  see  also 
Cnaimhcheis  and  Corann  and 
TJaimh  Chorainn.  and  cf.  «  Brui- 
dhean  Cheise  Corainn  »  in  Subject 
Index. 

[Cianacht.  207.  See  also  Cian  in 
index   of  Heroes.] 

[Cill  Chiana.  210.]   Cf.    Ceall. 

Cinn  Choire.  epithet  of  Fearghus 
Mac  R6igh's  fortress  LXII  123: 
see  also  Carraig  Chinn  Choire 
mic    Cais. 

Claonraith.  Coirbre  Claonratha 
XLVIII   22. 
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Claonros,  XLVIII  9,  C.  mac  n-Uis- 

neach    10. 
Cliodhna,    6    T[h]uinn    Tuaidhe    ... 

budhdheas     go     Cliodhna     cheinn- 

f[h]inn   XLVIII  1  ;   see  also  Tonn 

Chliodhna. 
Clochar,  tore  Clochair,   XVII  43. 
Cluain    Cheasain,    XL  1 1   43. 
Gluain     Fhearta,     see     Caorthann 

Cluana    Fearta. 
Gluain    Iochtar,    Oisin's    birthplace 

XLIII  2. 
Cluain  Oirthir,  XL  1 1  6. 
Cnaimhcheis,  XXXV  115,  124;  see 

also    Ceis    Chorainn. 
Cnamhchoill,      tore      Cnamhchoille, 

XVII  43. 
Cnoc  an  Chaorthainn  III  9,  38,  46, 

47. 
Cnoc  na  Riogh,  XXXII  1. 
Cnoc  na  Seaghsa,  XXXV  118  ;  see 

also   Seaghais. 
Cnucha,  Castleknock,  nr.  Dublin  :  C. 

6s    Liffe    Laighean    XVI    40  ;    uas 

Cnucha    c[h]uirr    XLVIII    35  ;    see 

also  Cath   Cnucha. 
Cochruinn,     tar     colbha    na     Coch- 

ruinne  XIII  16. 
Coinchinn,  XXXVIII,  8,11,12, 26, 27. 
Coirthe,  LIV  4. 

Colamhain  na  Teamhrach  see  Glos- 
sary s.   v.   colamha. 
Collamair,  residence  of  Caoilte's  wife, 

XXI  7,  16. 
Collan,  um  leitribh  cruaidhe  Collain, 

XLVIII  24. 
[Conmhaicne,    205]. 
Connachta,  Connacht :   IV  32  ;   XVI 

57  ;  XVII  14  ;   XXXV  23  ;  XLIII 

6;     XLIX    14;     LXII    86,     145; 

LXIV  27.     Connachtaigh,     II    10 

(=  LXVI  8). 
Cora  Dhoghair,  6  Choraidh  dhonn- 

bhain  Doghair  VII  18. 
Corann,    sealg    in  Chorainn    XXXV 

108  ;  see  also  Ceis  Chorainn. 
[Corpraighe,  a  district  in  N.  W.  Li- 
merick, lix,  n.  2.] 


Corraiffe  (dat.  sg.)  VII  19. 

Corrshliabh,  Curlieu  Mts.  in  Sligo, 
III  15. 

Craobhach,  Aonghus  on  Chraobhaigh 
cuirr  III  5. 

Craobhruadh,  an  Chr.,  one  of  the 
three  chief  buildings  at  Eamhain: 
XX  59  ;  XXI  30  ;  XXXIII  4. 

Criochaibh  Cairbre  (dat.  pi.)  XII 
14  ;  criche  Cairbre  (gen.  sg.) 
XXXVIII  10. 

Crioch  na  bhFear  bhFionn  LXIII 
3. 

Crionloch,    XXX   1. 

Crofhionn,  note  on  V  26  d  :  cf.,  per- 
haps, Caithir  Chrofhinn,  a  poetic 
name  for  Tara  (Dind.). 

Croimghleann  :  a  gCruimghlinn  VII 
26,  XII  26  ;  Cuan  Cruimg[h]lhme 
XVII  27,  49  ;  a  cCroimghlinn 
XXXVIII  3  ;  a  gCruimg  h]liun 
XLII  100,  cloch  Croimghlinne  103. 

Croimlinn,  a  cCroimlinn  LXII  30, 
a  cCroimlionn  160. 

Cron  :  d'fios  na  Croine  was  apparent- 
ly understood  by  the  author  of 
L  4b  as  'to  meet  the  Swarthy 
One  '  (cf.  L  4c).  An  Chron  certainly 
means  either  Hell  or  some  dread 
female  resident  there.  Cf.  eccla 
piasta  na  Croine  ('fear  of  the 
Cron's  worm  '),  ACL,  III,  216,  q.  2  ; 
me  mar  en  7  he  a  roinde.  me  is  bel 
na  Crdine  ar  mo  chind  ('I,  like  a 
bird  in  a  snare,  with  the  Cron's 
mouth  awaiting  me')  IGT,  I, ex.  81  ; 
eadram  is  allt  na  Croine.  go  mbeMac 
na  Mdrdighe  ('may  the  Son  of  the 
great  Virgin  be  between  me  and 
the  Cron's  glen  '),  Aithdioghluim, 
poem  49,  q.  37.  Professor  M.  O'Brien 
has  suggested  (in  conversation) 
that  in  these  phrases  an  Chron 
means  'the  Pit  ',  and  that  it  is 
the  word  often  spelt  Crone  in  En- 
glish of  which  Mr.  Price  has  writ- 
ten :  '  The  name  occurs  several 
times,  usually  in  combination  (Cro- 
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nebane,  Cronroe,  etc.).  From  this 
it  seems  clear  that  there  is  an  Irish 
word  cron,  though  this  word  is  not 
given  in  the  dictionaries.  O'Dono- 
van  translates  it «  hollow.  » Compare 
cruanta,  valleys  (Diniieen).  The 
word  occurs  more  frequently  in 
place  names  in  Leinster  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  country.  ' 
■ —  L.  Price,  The  Place  Names  of 
Co.  Wicklow  (Wexford,  1935),  p. 
65  ;  cf.  ib.  Index,  p.  68. 

Cronnmhoin  :  gen.  sg  Cronnmhona 
XLII  59.  LXVI  50  ;  see  also  cath 
Cronnmhona. 

Cros  Aodha,  Aodh  mac  Garaidh 
buried  there   XLII   95. 

Crosa     Caoil,     Caol     buried     there 

XXXVIII  39. 

Cruacha,  the  district  round  Rathcro- 
ghan,  Co.  Roscommon  :  ri  Cniachna 
XXIII  7  ;  go  Cruachain  c[h]laidh- 
reidh  C[h]onnacht  XXXV  23,  Co- 
nall  caomh-C[h]ruachna  24,  clar 
Cruachna  85  ;  tar  Cruachain 
XXXVI      25  ;      sluagh      Cruaclum 

XXXIX  30  ;  um  C[h]ruachain 
LIV  1  ;  a  cCruachain  C[h]onnacht 
LXIV  27  ;  6  iarthor  C[h]ruachna 
LXVI    14. 

Cruimghleann   see   Croimghleann. 

Crunnmhoin    see    Cronnmhoin. 

Cruitheantuath,    XVI    22. 

Cuailgnne  (IGT,  II,  175;  older 
form  Cualnge),  Cooley,  Co.  Louth  : 
Cas  Cuailgne,  XIX  13  ;  cath  Cuail- 
gne  XLVII  6. 

Cuan  Dor,  (ilandore,  Co.  Cork,  Tor 
(kg. of  Spain)  buried  there  XLII  70. 

Cuassan,  Giolla  in  Chiiassain  XV  10. 

Cuilleann  :  a  gCuilliim  Chliacb  XLII 
86  :  um  Chuillinn  Chiianach  XXXV 
20.    Cf.    Sliahh   gCuillinn. 

[Currech   Life,   lvii,   n.    1.] 

[Da  Chich  Anann,  in  Co.  Kerry, 
lvii  ;« The  Paps»,  209;  Da  Chich 
Dhanann,   210.] 


Dairfhine,   na  deich  nAire  6   Dhair- 

fhine,   XII    15.   [Dairine   (a   south- 
west Munster  kindred),  lviii,  207. 

See  also  Daire  in  index  of  Heroes.] 
Dal    nAraidhe,    a  region    including 

S.    E.    Antrim   and  part  of   Down, 

XVII   30   (and  note  thereto  supra 

p.  38). 
[Dal  Mess  Corb,  206.] 
[Dal    Mogha    Ruith,    lxxix.] 
Damhros,  VII  20. 
Danair  (literally    '  Danes  ',  but  used 

of  oppressors  in  general)  XL IX  7, 

28,  32,  38. 
Danmairg,   Denmark,   XVI  54. 
Daolach,  place  named  after  Fionn's 

wife    XXXVIII   29. 
[Dealbhna,   lxxiii,   n.    1] 
Deasmhumha,  Desmond,  i.  e.  South 

Munster,  Fian  Deasm[h]umhan   IV 

30,  61. 
Dithreabh  Sleibhe  Finnchuill,  XVI 

15. 
Doire.     XLIX    43,    44. 
Doire  Dha  Dhos,  VII  20. 
Doire  Dha  Lon,  XIX  2. 
Doire  Donn,  XXVIII  1. 
Doire  na  bhFian,  LIV  4. 
Doirinis,  XXXIII  6. 
Druim  Bron, previously  called  Druim 

os    Loch    XLVIII    19,    explanation 

of  the  name  20. 
Druim  Caoin,   XIII   17. 
Druim   Cliabh  :    Dubh   mac   Luigh- 

dheach    Droma    Cliabh    XXII    4  ; 

fiiath  a  nDruim  Cliabh  XXIV  69. 
Druim  Criadh,  Fionn  buried  there 

XLII    112. 
Druim   dha  Fhiach,    XIII  17. 
Druim  Dearg.  6  D[h]ruim   l)[h]earg 

LXVI  I   5.    Cf.   Druim   Deirg. 
Druim  Deargchaoin.  XXXVIII  18. 
Druim    Deilg,    XVI    61. 
Druim     Deirg  :    a    nDruim    Dheirg 

LI II   1,  2,  3,  4  ;  coill  Droma  Deirg 

LIII  5.   Cf.  Druim  Dearg. 
Druim  Eadair,  XIII  17.  Cf.  Beann 

Eadair. 
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DruimGarbh  :  tar  Seanumair  Droma 

Gairbh  XIII  16. 
Druim  Eoghabhail,  VII  1. 
Druim  in  Eoin,  tore  Droma  in  Eoia 

XVII    40. 
[Druim  Leithe,in  the  Derry  district, 

LIX.] 

Druim    Lighean,    tore    Droma    Li- 

ghean   XVII   42. 
Druim  Lir,  XLVII  1. 
Druim  6s  Bhothuibh,    tore   Droma 

6s  Bothuibh  XVII  43. 
Druim   6s    Loch,    XLVIII   18,   also 

called  Druim  Bron. 
Druim   6s    Traigh,    XLVIII    18. 
Druim  Righe,  XLII  66. 
Druim  Sgartha,  XLII  61. 
[Druim  Tuama,   83.] 
Dubh-abhann,  III  9. 
Dubhais    (gen.    sg.),    fuath  Dubhais 

XXIV   79. 
Dubhgblaise,    XXXVIII    13. 
[Dubbthar,  Duffery,  in  Leinster,  lvi.] 
Duibbeocbair,  XVII  1,  107,  108. 
Duibbsbliabb,    Eachlach    dhubh    in 

Duibhshleibhe   XX   97. 
Duibhfheitb,    III   33,   IV  66. 
Duibhlinn,  Donn  Duibhlinne  XIV  8. 
Duibb-rinn,  XXXIII  7,  understood 

as  the  gen.  sg.  of  a  place-name  by 

the  translator ;  more  probably  an 

adjective     '  blackweaponed  '. 
Dumba  Mbuc,  ag  Dumha  Mhuc  VI 

6. 
Dun,  LXVII  1. 
Dun  Aodba,  I  15,  16,  18. 
Dun  Aiffe,  VII  19. 
[Dun    Baoi,    Dunboy,    Castle  toivnbe- 

rehaven,  Co.  Cork,  137.] 
Dun  Binne,  the  battle  of,  XVI  53. 
Dun  B6,  Dunbo,  Co.  Derry,  LIX  1. 

[137.] 
Dun   Bolg,   XX  68. 
Dun     Borraigb      m[h]ic     Umb6ir, 

XXIII  197. 
Dun  Brain,   XXXVIII   16. 
Dun  Fearta,   XVI   8. 
Dun  Fraochan,  battle  of,   XVI  51. 


Dun  Gaire,  XXXVIII  1  (explan- 
ation of  the  name). 

Dun  Glais,  III  7. 

Dun  Modhairne,    XXIII   65. 

Dun  Monaidb,  XXIII  109,  110. 

Dun  6s  Loch,  XIII  10,  XLII  00. 

Dunadb  Daigbre,  III  42. 

Dunadh    Lodbairn    Loir,    XLII   99. 

Dunadb  na  nOcbtar,  XLII  85. 

Dunadb  Maigbe,  the  battle  of,  XVI 
45. 

Durlus,  Thurles  :  XX  74  ;  LXII  43, 
44. 

Durmbagb,    XLVII    3. 

Eabba,  eidir  Eabha  is  Ros  nGeidhe, 
XVII    39. 

Eacbdbruim,  seachnoin  Sligheadh 
Dala  duind  isin  maighin  6s  E  ch- 
dhruim,   I  40. 

Eachreidh,  LIX  6  (cf.  Glossary  s.  v. 
eichreidh). 

Eacbros,    XLII    82. 

Eachtgbe,  the  region  in  which  is  the 
Aughty  range  of  mts.,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Galway  and  Clare  :  do  hseilg 
Eichtghe  aimhreidhe  VI  1  ;  XXXVI 
21;  XLII  100;  Eichtghe  XLII 
105. 

Eadaill,  Italy  :  XX  42,  43;  XXIII 
179,   180,   181. 

Eadar,  a  hEdar  XII  12.  Cf.  Beann 
Eadair- 

Eambain,  near  Armagh  :  co  hEa- 
mhoin  II  29  ;  gen  sg.  na  hEamhna 
XX  59,  a  hEamhoin  89  ;  go  hEa- 
mhain  Mhacha  XXXV25  ;  XXXIX 
Ulaidh  Eamhna  31,  ri  Eamhna  44, 
Oscar  Eamhna  76  ;  Osgar  Eamhna 
LXII  26,  58,  149  ;  Osgar  Eamhna 
LXIV  39;  oig  Eamhna  LXVIII 
88. 

Eas,  ag  in  Eas  XLII  80. 

[Eas  Maigbe,  lviii.] 

Eas  Modboirn,  V  37. 

Easroimh,  on  Easroimh  LXII  89. 

Eas  Ruaidb,  Assaroe,  nr.  Ballyshan- 
non,  Co.  Donegal  :XV II  13  ;  XXIV 
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80  ;  the  eas  of  I  32  is  also  doubtless 
Assaroe. 

Easpainn,  Spain.  Spain  :  airdri  adh- 
bhal  Easpainne  XVI  23:  san  Eas- 
painn XXIII  140,  on  Spain  152; 
ri  Easpainne  XLII  69,  ri  Easpainne 
70;  on  Easpainn  XLIX  36;  sa 
Spain  LVII  15  ;  go  crich  oirrdeirc 
Easpainne  LXIV  2. 

Eichtghe  see  Eachtghe. 

Eigipt,  Egypt :  Eigipte  (gen.)  XVI  22. 

Eire.  Ireland.  Incomplete  list  of 
references:  I  3,  34,  35;  II  19,  45, 
47  :  IV  9  :  VII  5,  6,  8  ;  XI  3; 
XIV  15  :  XV  11,  12,  13,  16  ;  XVII 
114;  XX  60,  74,  75,  76,  77,  82, 
109;  XXI  5;  XXII  23;  XXIII 
4,   9,   10,   41,   53;    XXIV   48,    70; 

XXXIV  2;  XXXV  11,  14,  15,  32, 
75,  98,  103  ;  XXXIX  4,  13,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  29,  32,  38,  41,  51,  69, 
86;  XLII  63:  XLV  5;  XLIX  7, 
8,  10,  16,  19,  22,37,41  ;  LXII20, 
102,  124,  125,  129;  LXIII  3,  13, 
14,  33,  34,  35,  61  ;  LXIV  1,  2,  10, 
14  ;  LXVI  17,  30,  51,  52,  53,  67,  78, 
82  ;  LXVII  13  ;  LXVIII  90  ;  LXIX 
20.  See  also  under  Fian  in  Index 
of  Heroes,  and  cf.  Banbha,  Fal, 
Fodla  in  this  index. 

Eireannaigh,   the  Irish,   III  12. 
Eirne  r.   Erne  :  i  mbun  Eirne  I  30  ; 

peist   Eirne   XXIV   6S. 
Eoraip.     Europe  :     sluagh    Eorapa 

XXXV  75. 

FaithcheM  [h]ac  Muireadha  (where 
horses  raced)  XIII  3. 

Fal.  a  name  used  to  indicate  Ire- 
land :  ag  fearaibh  bail  XVI  11  : 
d'b[h]ianaibh  bail  XVII  83;  os 
cionn  Team[h]rach  Fail  XXI  3; 
maithe  Hear  fFai]  Will  l.  flaith 
bail  38,  d'F[h]ianaibh  bail  226  :  ar 
fearoibh  Fail  XXIV  76  ;  Fiana  Fall 
XI.  1 1  .;i  :  siur  Chuill  leinc  bail 
XI. Ill  8  :  Fiana  Fail  XLVII  17, 
25,  39;  geilleadh  Hear  bail  LXIII 


15,  suidhis  trenfheara  Fail  'he 
seated  the  fighting  men  of  Ireland  ' 
30  ;  go  Fionn  Fail  LXIV  10  ;  uaisle 
innsi  Fail  LXVII  18  ;  air  F[h]ianaibh 
Fail  LXIX  21,  ideir  F[h]ianaibh 
Fail  26. 

Fiodh  dha  Bhan,  XLVII  3. 

Fiodh  Gabhrain,  VII  21c  note. 

Fiodh  Gaibble  (on  river  Feeguile, 
in  Offaly):  XV  10:  XXXV  92; 
XLII  50. 

Fionnabhair,  tore  Fionnabhrach 
XVII  40. 

Fionncharn,  tore  Finnchairn  XVII 
40. 

Fionnloch,  afterwards  called  Loch 
Dearg  LX  18. 

Fionnmhagh,  fuath  Fionn-m[h]oighe 
ar  Magh  Maoin  V  26. 

Fionnros  na  bhFian,    III   5. 

Fionn  traigh,  Y entry,  Co.  Kerry  :  the 
battle  of,  XVI  46  ;  Goll  and  Caol 
buried  there  LX  1 1  74.  [Cf.  164,  n.  1  ; 
see  also  Cath  Fionntrdgha  in  Sub- 
ject   index.] 

Fir  M[h]enia  (only  gen.  pi. Fear  Me- 
nia  instanced),  Armenia,  XVI  32, 
33.  [Cf.  do  righ  Fermenia  AU  1295 
(1299).] 

[Fir  Umhaill,  the  men  of  the  Owles, 
Co.  Mayo,  lxxx,  n.  7.] 

Fleasg,  r.  Flesk,  Co.  Kerry  :  gen  sg. 
«  bleisge    finne  »    XIII     16. 

Fodla,  a  name  of  Ireland  :  nom  sg. 
in  b[h]6dla  XLIX  8:  a  chleirigh 
Fhodla  LXVIII  33,  a  chleirigh 
Fodhla  77,  leannan  suirg[h]e  na 
Fodhla  72.  For  muir  na  Fodhla 
(:  catharrdha),  XXXV  102,  read 
muir  na  foghla  'the  sea  on  which 
men   practise   piracy  '. 

Fomhoir.  etc-,  commonly  translated 
Fomorian  (giants,  etc.,  may  be  so 
described):  Fomhoir  san  Eaddill 
XX  43,  in  fomhdir  (  :  cdir)  62.  in 
fomhoir  04,  frissin  fhomhoir  (:toir) 
66  :  fine  Fom[h]ra  (  :  foghla)  XLV 
5  ;   don-m[h)ac  ri[o]gh  na  fFom[h]6r 
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(  :mor)  LIX  2,  Fom[h]6ir  (gen.  sg.) 
(  :moir)  4,  Fomhoir  (gen.  pi.)  (  :coir) 
12,  mac  ri[o)gh  na  b[h]Fom[h]6rach 
17.  [A  Fomorian  named  Gol!,  lxix  ; 
Elotha,  king  of  the  Fomorians, 
lxxiii  (note  1);  Lugh,  etc.,  oppose 
Fomorians,  lxxxiv  (note  4),  213 
(note  2),  217.] 

Fordruim,  VII  21. 

Formaol  :  folacht  Formaofle  V  11  ; 
tar  Formaoil  XIII  17  ;  Fionn...  a 
Formaoil  XXI  6,  XXII  37  ;  Fionn 
flaith  Formaoile  XL  1 1  94  ;  Fionn 
a  Formaoil  XLVII  36  ;  do  loiscseat 
Formaoil  na  fFian  XLVIII  7  ;  fa 
d[h]uibh-fheadhaibh  Formaoile  LIV 
20. 

Fraingc,  France  ;  don  F[h]raingc 
XXIII  119,  asin  F[h]raingc  146  ; 
fonn  na  Fraingce  XXXV  71,  sloigh 
na  Fraingce  72,  righe  na  Fraingce 
74  ;  sa  fFrainge  LVII  14  ;  ar  righ 
Frangc  35  ;  as  in  fFrainge  LXII 
124,  oglaoigh  na  Fraingce  134;  a 
fFrangcaibh  II  18,  LXVI  29. 

Frangcaigh,  the  French  :  III  12 ; 
XXIII   120,   143. 

Fraochmbagh,  tar  Fraochmhoigh 
XIII    15. 

Fuarrdhacht,  (An  Fh.),  LXVIII 
40,  48,  84.  [Ind  Uarda  was  a  land 
beyond  Iona,  to  which  Cormac  ua 
Liathdin  voyaged,  according  to  the 
prose  introduction  to  Dia  do  bhetha, 
a  Chormaic  cain,  ed  Reeves,  Adam- 
nan's  Life  of  St.  Columba,  p.  264. 
«  The  Uarda  •  was  north  of  Loch- 
lainn,  according  to  a  text  cited 
in  Hogan's  Onomasticon.] 

Fuire  (gen.)  tore  Fuire  XVII  41. 

Gabhair  «  between  two  mountains  » : 
Liffe,  who  left  her  name  on  Inbhear 
Liffe,  dwelt  there,  111;  an  army 
marches  from  Tara  to  G.  XXXIX 
35  ;  mac  Lughach  and  Osgar  buried 
at  G.  XLII  88,  Cairbre  Lifeachair 
buried   at    G.   90 ;    see    also   Cath 


Gabhra   and  Magh  Gabhra.   [Cf. 

LXI.] 

Gailian  (see  also   Index  of  Heroes) : 

Conn  gives  the  kingship  of  Leinster, 

called  coigeadh  Gdlianach(  :saim[h]- 

riughla),    to     Cumhall   XXXV   19. 

[Gaileoin,   212.] 
Gaill,  Foreigners  (in  Ireland):  XXXIV 

3,  5,  6,  9,   10;   XLVII  55;   XLIX 

29,  32,  36,  37. 
Gaoidbil,    the    Gaels  :     do    Ghaoidh- 

ealuibh  II  29,  XVII  114,  LXVI  42; 

Gaoidhil    XXXIV    8,    leas    nGaoi- 

dheal    nglan   11,     ced     s[h]almaire 

Gaoidheal,  12  ;  Gaoidhil  XLIX  23, 

32,  37,  ar  Ghaoidhiolaibh  25. 
Glas     '  a    stream  '  :    Glas    6   Ghlais 

Leacaigh    III  4  ;   gen.   sg.  Glaise 

Builge  XLII  96;   gen.   sg.  Glaise 

Cro   an   Chomair,   XLII   71. 
Glaiseitreacha,       d'ing[h]in  ri[o]g[h] 

na    nGlais-eitreach    XX    52. 
Glasmhuir,   XLVIII  29. 
Gleann,  Goffraigh  Glinne  XII  16. 
Gleann  Arma,  fiiath  is  peist  Glinne 

hArma  XXIV  71. 
Gleann  Broic,  um  G[h]leann  mBroic 

LIV  4. 
Gleann  Con,  um  G[h]leann  Con  LIV 

4. 
Gleann  Conain,  tre  G[h]lionn  C[h]o- 

nain   III  45. 
Gleann  Guilt,      tar      Gleann      Cuilt 

XXXVI   25. 
Gleann  da  Ghealt,    go    Gl.    da    Gh. 

XXXI    1. 
Gleann    Deichit,    6s  Gliond  Deichit 

XVII   61. 
Gleann  Dorcha,  fiiath  is  peist  Ghlin- 

ne  Dorcha  XXIV  67. 
Gleann  Duine  dha  Dhubhthar,  um 

G[h]leann  D.   dha  Dh.  LIV  4. 
Gleann  Faoinneallaigh,     um     brua- 

chaibh  Ghleanna  F.  LIV  1. 
Gleann    Inne,    dha    p[h]eist  Ghlinne 

hlnne  XXIV  74. 
Gleann  Maghair,  i  nGlionn  Maghair 

XIV  27. 
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Gleann  Marc,  gen.  sg.  Glinne  Marc 
XLVII   11. 

Gleann    Raith,    fa    G[h]lionn   Raith 
LVII  7. 

Gleann   Righe,  fuath    Glinne    Righe 
XXIV   70. 

Gleann  an  Sgail,  gen.  sg.  Ghleanna 
in    Sgail    LVII    6. 

Gleann  Smoil,  aitheach  Ghlinne 
Smoil  XXIV  66. 

Gleann  ttathmhar,  6n  Ghleann  tJath- 
mhar  LXVIII  49,  59,  71. 

Gleann  Umha,  a  nGleann  Umha 
XLVIII  3. 

[Gobannio,    lxxxiii.] 

Gorm-abhann   na   bbFian,    III  11. 

[Greallacb,    see    Glossary   supra.] 

Gregaigh,  Greeks  :  XX  21,  36,  40  ; 
XXIII   162,   164. 

Greig,  Greece  :  a  ttlribh  Gre[a]g 
XIII  7  ;  san  G[h]reig  XX  20,  rf 
Greag  22,  rl  na  Greigi  28,  a  crich 
Ghre[a]g  35,  do  s[h]luagh  Gre[a]g 
38  ;  rl  Gre[a]g  XXIII  2,  3,  5,  in 
Ghreig  158,  sa  Ghreig  159,  airdrf 
Greag  166,  seacht  riogha  deag  na 
Greige  167,  ar  righ  Gre[a]g  168; 
6n  Ghreig  XXIV  49,  sa  Ghreig  53  ; 
isin  G[h]reig  Bhig  LVII  15,  ar  righ 
Gre[a]g  34  ;  mac  righ  Gre[a]g  LX 
3,    9,    15. 

Grian,   a  nGrein   XL II   58. 

Gulba  :  a  nGullbain  XVIII  7  ;  cf. 
Beann  Ghulban 

[Hades,  xxix,  n.  2    (p.  xxx) ;  xxxm 

192]. 
[HeU,  en.] 
[Howth,    fairy,    hill    at,  87  :  see  also 

Beann    Eadair] 

He,  the  battle  of,   III  12. 

Inbhear     Badbna,     the     battle    of, 

XVI   50. 
Inbhear  Buille,  the  battle  of,  X  V  I 

54. 
Inbhear  an  da  Eachlas,  XXXVIII 

36. 


Inbhear  dha   Shal,   XL  I  10. 

Inbhear    Dubhghlaise,    VII   25. 

Inbhear   Muaidhe,    XLVII   6. 

Inis  Aodb,    III  9. 

Inis   Bn6   Finne,   XIV   8. 

[Inis  Caol  [sic],  place  to  which  Fian 

are    enticed    in  a  Bruidhean-tale, 

xxvi,  xxvn. J 
Inis    na     nEan,     now     called    Inis 

Saimhear,    I    34. 
Inis  F[h]ail,  a  name  for  Ireland,  see 

under  Fal. 
Inis     Fnionngball,     ing[h]ean     righ 

Innsi   Finnghall   XL  III  21. 
Inis  Ghaibiel,  the  battle  of,  XVI  52. 
Inis  Saimber  (cf.  Innis  na  nEan), 

island   in    the  river  Erne,  I,  34,  38. 

[xciv.] 
Inis  Sigir,  see  Sigear. 
Inis  Tuir,  XX  49,  50. 
Innia,  India:  6n   Innia  XXIII  121, 

san  Innia  168, ri  na  hlnnia  169,172, 

do  chuid  oir  na  nlnnidheach  173, 

an  Innia  mhor  LVII  16,  an  Innia 

35. 
Ioros  Domhnann,  in  Co.  Mayo,  dha 

ealaidh  Iriss  nDomhnainn    (  :Loch 

Da  Dhall)  VII   20. 
isbearn,    san  Isbeirn  mhoir  XXIII 

174,  isin  ispirn  176,  ri  na  hlsbirne 

177,   cfos    Isbirne   178. 
Iubharghleann  :  na  naoi  b[h]fuatha 

a  hlubharg[h]linn  XIII  41  ;  i  nlo- 

bharghlionn  XIX  23.  [84.] 
[Iuliobona.    lxxxii.] 

Laighin.  Lrinster  :  go  nAlmhain  lea- 
thain  Laighean  I  19  ;  rl  Laighean 
IV  36  ;  go  Laighnibh  IX  5  ;  Cnucha 
6s  Liffe  Laighean  XVI  40,  a  Laigh- 
nibh 56  ;  dena  seilg  Laighean  XVII 
18;  ri  Laighean  XXIII  8;  fir 
Laighean  XXXV  32,  87,  lao- 
chraidh  Laighean  95  ;  do  Laighnibh 
XXXVII  1  ;  ri  Laighean  XXXIX 
83,  88  ;  mac  righ  Laighean  XLII 
65;  Laighin  (nom.)  XL IX  12; 
a  laochradh  leidm[h]each  Laighean 
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LXIII     48;     Ealm[h]a     Laighean 

LXYI  53  ;  go  hAlm[h]uin  Laighean 

LXVII   11,   13.   Laighnigh,  Lein- 

stermen  :     da    c[h]ead    Laighneach 

XXXV  8;    Laighneacha  (acc.pl.) 

XXXIX  30. 
Lamh  Niiadhad,  ag  Laim  Nuadhat 

XIV    8. 
[Leabaidh  Diarmada,  xxxv.] 
Leac    Dhaire,    XLIII    40  ;    cf.    note 

Pt.   in,  p.   102. 
Leamhain,  LIV  4. 
Leithmhoin,  see  Liathmhoin. 
Leithghleann.  XXI  3. 
Leitir  Laoi,  sgalg[h]arnach  luin  Lei- 

treach  Laoi  LVII   5. 
Leitir   Loinndeirg,  tri  Faolain   Lei- 

treach  Loinndeirg  LXII  79. 
Leitir  Lon,  V  3,  4,  8. 
Leitir  Lonnghairg,  as  Leitir  Lonn- 

ghairg  VII  19. 
Liathdhruim,   III  5,  XVII  14. 
?  Liathmhoin  :    dat.   sg.  Leithmhoin 

XXI  21. 
Liffe,  name  attached  to  an   Inbhear 
111;  aonach  Liffe  XIII  1  ;  Cnucha 

os    Liffe    Laighean    XVI    40 ;    tar 

Life  XXXV  94. 
[Lind  Ferchis,  on  the  Bann,  lviii.] 
Liog  Dhoire,  um  Lig  nDoire  XLIII 

40.  Cf.  Leac  Dhaire. 
Lios  Beag,  XXXVII  3,  4. 
Lios  na  tTobar,  VI  8. 
Loch  Carmain.a  laoich  Locha  fionn- 

Charmain  XXXIII  9. 
Loch   Ceara,   ilphfast   Locha   Ceara 

XXIV   75. 
Loch  Guan,  XXIV  42,  49. 
Loch     Cuilleann,     ilp[h]iast     Locha 

Cuilleann  XXIV  66. 
Loch  Dha  Dhall,  VII  20,  XLIII  40. 
Loch   Dearg,    LX    1,    18,    19;    pre- 
viously   called    Fionnloch.    [Story 
of  how  it  got  its  name,  139.] 
Loch  nEachach,  Lough  Neagh  :  peist 
Locha  hEachach   XXIV   66.    [Folk 
tradition    about   its   origin,   xvm.] 
Loch    Feabhail,    Lough    Foyle  :    da 


p[h]eist     Locha     Feabhail      XXIV 
72. 

Loch  Gair,  XIII  4. 

Loch  Goibhniond,   VII   17. 

Loch   Laoghaire,    XXIV    77. 

Loch  Lein,  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  : 
XXIV  69;  LIV  1  (cf.  Glossary 
s.  v.  lir),  3,  5  ;  LXIV  20.  [196.] 

Loch  Liathdroma,  V  4. 

[Loch   Lughhhorta,   lxxiii,  n.    1.] 

Loch    Luig,   VI   1,   22. 

Loch  Lurgan,  VII  24  ;  XII  30  ;  go 
smerdris  Locha  Lurgan,  XIX  3  ; 
fuath  Locha  Lurgan   XXIV  79. 

Loch  Measga, Lout//; Mask:  XXIV 76. 

Loch  Meilge,  XXIV  75. 

Loch  Neagh,  see  Loch  nEachach. 

Loch  Righ,  Lough  Ree,  Co.  Ros- 
common,   XXIV    69. 

Loch  Riach,  Longh  Rea,Co.Galway  : 
III  42  ;  VI  2  ;   XXIV  68. 

Loch  Romhuir,  peist  Locha  Romh- 
uir  XXIV   73. 

Loch  Sailionn,  peist  Locha  Sailionn 
XXIV   72. 

Lochlainn,  Norway :  (gen.)  Loch- 
lann  IV  24,  58  ;  (dat.)  Lochluinn 
VI  13;  (gen.)  Lochlann  VIII  12, 
XVI  52  ;  (dat.)  a  Lochluinn  leabh- 
air  XX  89,  a  Lochlainn  91,  a 
Lochlannaibh  94,  for  Lochluinn 
XXI  24  ;  (gen.)  Lochlann  XXIII 
2,  3,  6,  182,  185,  187,  188,  190, 
XXIX  2,  XXXV  40,  42b,  42d,  82, 
XXXVI  16,  XXXIX  48,  49,  50, 
56,  58,  61,  XLII  91,  LVII  15, 
16,  36,  LXII  113,  LXIV  7,  14, 
15,  20,  28,  LXVII  7,  9,  10,  12,  14, 

15,  22,   24.    [lxxxix.] 
Lochlannach  (adj.),  Norse,  LXIV  6. 

Lochlannach,    Norseman,    LXVII 

16.  Lochlannaigh,  Norsemen  :  VI 
11,  22;  XXIII  183;  XXXIX  62. 
[Cf.  supra  pp.  lxxxiv  (note  4),  65.] 

Lonnainn   see   Lundain. 

Luachair,  a  district  covering  large 
parts  of  West  Cork  and  Kerry  : 
cath    Luachra    XVI    44  ;    ar    Lua- 
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chair  Deaghadh  XXXVI  5,  do 
leathtaoibh  Luachra  Dheagha/d/i 
21  ;  an  Liath  a  LuachairDheagho  z'cM 
XLVII  8;  Leagan  luaimhueach  a 
Liiachair  XLVIII  6;  tar  Liiachair 
LIV  1  ;  an  fear  6  Liiachair  Dhea- 
ghaidh  darb[h]  ainm  .Mac  I  Dhuibh- 
ne  LXVIII  71.  See  Teamhair 
Luachra. 

[Luaighne,  212  ;  cf.  Glossary  s.  v. 
colamha.] 

[Lugudunum,   lxxv,  lxxxii.] 

(Luighne,  lvii.] 

Lun dain,  London  :  a  Lonnainn  XXIII 
114,  a  Lunndain  115,  Lundain 
(nom.)  116  ;  6  Lunnainn  118  ;  Lun- 
dan  (gen.)  XXXV  57,  Lunnann 
(gen.)  62. 

Lusga,  cath  Lusga  XVI  45. 

Macha,     Armagh  :     Patraic      Macha 

XXXVII  1  ;  ar  moin  Mhacha  XLII 

75.  See  also  under  Eamhain 
Magh  Adhair.  the  battle  of,  XVI  51. 
Magh  Agha,  the  battle  of,   XXXV 

15. 
Magh  A(i)rd  (?)  an  da  Inbhear,  a 

Moigh  Aird  in  da  Inbhear  XXXVIII 

28. 
Magh  Bile,  go  Magh  mBile  III  44. 
Magh  Cairn.tar  Magh  CairnXIII16. 
Magh  Dala,  ar  Moigh  (sic  MS)  Dala 

I  41. 
Magh  Deilge,  go  Magh  nDeilge  XIX 

6. 
Magh  Diothlain.  a  c[h]och  Mhoighe 

Dithlain   dhein   XLII  55. 
Magh  Eala,   a    Moigh    E   la   XIII    1. 
Magh  Eanaigh,  ar  Moigh  Enaigh  X 

18. 
Magh    Fleisge,     tar    Magh    Fleisge 

XIII    16. 
Magh   Gabhra,    ar    moigh    Gabhra 

XXXIX  51,  51.  77.  78. 
Magh   Glinn.    tore    Mhoighe    Glinn 

XVII     10. 
MaghGlinne,  a  ccath  Mhoighe  Glinne 

XX   6. 


Magh  Ithe,  tar  Magh  nlthe  XIV  1. 
Magh   Lena,   the   level  country  north 

of  Tullamorc,  Offaly  (Jackson,  Cath 

Maighe  Lena,  p.  88) :  ar  Moigh  Lena 

X   18. 
Magh  Line,  a  chloch  Mhoighe  Line 

lain  XLII   106. 
Magh  Linn,  ar  Moigh  Linn  XLII  76. 
[Mag  Luadat,  201,  n.   1.] 
Magh   Luirg,     the    plains   of   Boyle 

in     Roscommon  :     a     Magh     Luirg 

XXXVI  26. 
Magh    Maine,     tre     Mhagh     Maine 

XXXVI   24. 
Magh  Maistean,   do  M[h]oigh  Mais- 

tean  XL IX  33.  Cf.  infra  Mullagh- 

mast. 
Magh   Malann,  cath  Mhoighe    Mha- 

lann  XVI  49. 
Magh  Maoin,  the  plain  round  Lough- 

rea,  Co.  Galway  :    III  40;  ar  Magh 

Maoin   V  26  ;    a   Moigh   Mhaoin   X 

13;  tre  Mhagh  Main  XXXVI  24: 

a  Moigh  Mhain  XXXVIII  18.  See 

also  Maonmhagh. 
Magh  Meadhbha,  a  gceann  Mhoighe 

mhoir   Mheadhbha   XXXVI   24. 
Magh  Midne,  ar  moigh  Midhe,  V  26. 

See  also  Midhe. 
Magh   Raighne,   ar   Moigh   Raighne 

XLII  53. 
Magh  in  Sgail.  deich   Muireadhaigh 

Muighe  in  Sgail  XII  13. 
Magh  Tailltean,  deich  Morinn  mui- 
ghe  Tailltean    XII    12.     See    also 

Taillte 
Magh  Tuireadh,   go  cath  mor  Mui- 
ghe  Tuircadh    XVI    '.». 
Maiste,  a  gcath    Maistean  XLIX  34. 

Cf.    infra    Mullaghmast 
Maol  :na  tedraMdola  Midhe,  see  under 

Midhe 
Maonainn  (<lat     \u.).  \  I  34. 
Maonmhagh.   (         Magh    Maoin)    III 

41  ;  gen.  s^.  Maonmhoighe  I.I II  17. 
Marannmha.il    (a  mythical  i)eople) : 

trfath  aa  MarannmMl  XVI  20. 
Meilge,  cath  MeilgeXVI51. 
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Midhe,  Meath  :  III  44;  XXXVIII 
39  ;  XLIX  13,  27  ;  na  teora  Maola 
Midhe  XX  73  (three  hills  whose 
tops  were  cut  off  by  Fearghus  :  cf. 
Tain  6025)  ;  fir  Mhidhe  LXVI  7, 
Uisneach  Mhidhe  53.  See  Magh 
Midhe . 

[Mogontiaci    (locative),    lxxxii.] 

[Moin  Gai  Glais,   lxv,   lxvii.] 

Moin  Mhacha,   XL  1 1  75. 

Moin  M[h]affaidh,the  battle  of,XVI 
53. 

Mucais,  tar  Mucais  XXXVI  24. 

Muimhnigh  Munstermen  :  X  18  ; 
XIII  3  ;  XXXV  32,  88,  92  ;  XLIX 
26. 

Muine  in  F[h]ulachta,  XIV  6. 

Muir  nlocht,  the  sea  between  France 
and  Britain  :  mac  ri[o]gh  Mhara 
hlocht  XLII  56. 

Muir  Meann,  the  Irish  Sea  :  XXIV 
2  (see  note  supra  p.  74);  XLIX 
7,  16. 

Muir  dTorrian,  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
but  also  used  of  the  Mediterranean  : 
6  insibh  Mara  tTorrian  XXII  24. 

[Mullaghmast,  Co.  Kildare,  prophe- 
cies concerning,  114,  115.  Cf.  su- 
pra Magh  Maistean  and  Maiste.] 

Mumha  Minister:  II  10;  IV  36; 
XVI  57;  XXIII  7;  XXXV  87; 
XXXVII  1  ;  XXXVIII  38  ;  XLIII 
26;  XLVIII  21;  XLIX  13,  27, 
39  ;  LXVI  8. 

[Muscraige  Dotrut,  lix.] 

Oil.   a  hOil   LXVI   70. 

Oil  Finn,  Elphin,  Co.  Roscommon, 
a  n-Oil  Finn  LV  1,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Oirear  Alban,  da  m[h]ac  Ruaidh 
Oirir  Alban    IV   25. 

Oirear  Gaoidheal.  a  crlch  Oirir 
Ghaoidheal   XXIII   40. 

Oirear  Uirshleibhe.  a  ttracht  Oirir 
Uirshleibhe  XXXVIII  15. 

Oirghialla  (the  ruling  stock  in  Ar- 
magh, Monaghan  and  Ferma- 
nagh), XLIX  14, 


[Oisdin,  see  Ostend.] 

Ollarbha  [The  Lame  river  in  Co. 
Antrim,  supra  p.  lvi]  :  Leagan  and 
Ronan  buried  there  XLII  63  ;  cath 
Ollarbha  XVI  48,  XIX  5.  [lxiv]. 

?OHmhach,  LIX  6. 

Osruighe  Ossory  :   IV  59;  XVII  18. 

[Ostend   (Oisdin),    ix.] 

Parrthas   Paradise  :    6   righ  P[h]arr- 

thais  XLV  11. 
Port    Omna,    Portumna,    on    the    r. 

Shannon,  Co.  Galway  :  XLVIII  17. 
Purt  a  Righol,  LIX  37. 

Raith,  sa  R.  XLII  68. 

Raith  Chienaidh,  go  R.  ch.  I  23. 

Raith  Feine  Finn,  ar  lar  ratha  Feine 

Finn  VII  26. 
Raith  na  b[h]Fian,  6R.  na  bF.  Ill  5. 
Raith  Fraoich,  go  roich  R.  F.  Ill  11. 
Raith  Ronain,  a  raith  Ronain  I  16. 
Reimhios,  Rheims  (?)  :  a  ccuan  glan 

Reimhios  na  riogh   XXIII   119. 
Rioghchoill,  tore  Rioghchoille  XVII 

41. 
Roimh  Rome  :  on  Roimh,  LIX  39. 
Ros   Geidhe,    eidir    Eabha    is     Ros 

nGeidhe  XVII   39. 
[RosGhoill,  in  north  Tir  Chonaill,52.] 
Ros  na  Riogh  on  the  r.   Boyne,  nr. 

Slane  :  tore  Rois  na  Rfogh  XVII  41. 
Ruadhros,    XIV    6. 

Saingeal  [=  Singland,  near  Lime- 
rick city,  where  prophecies  place 
future  Irish  victories,  notes  on 
XLIX  37a,  44b,  supra  pp.  114, 
115]  :  cath  Saingeal  XLIX  37,  roi- 
righe  Saingil  38. 

Saxain  England :  cath  Saxan  XVI 
53;  fir  Saxan  XXIII  116,  Saxan 
(nom.)  117,  a  crich  Saxan  119  ;  ri 
Saxan  XXXV  63,  neart  Saxan  66  ; 
ri  Saxan  XLIX  16,  mac  r[io]gh 
Saxan  28  ;  ri  Sacsan  LVII  34  ;  co 
bruachaibh  Saxan  saofre  LXVIII 
94  ;   crich   Saxan  95.   Saxana,  the 
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English  :     tar     eis    Saxana     d'im- 
t[h]eacht    LXVIII  99.  Saxanaigh 
the  English  :  III  12,  XXXV  65,  69, 
XLIX  42. 

Seaghais,  r.  Boyle  in  Roscommon  : 
a  Magh  Luirg  sios  go  Seaghais 
XXXVI  26  ;  see  also  Cnoc  na 
Seaghsa  and   Sliabh  Seaghsa. 

ISean-bhaile    Anna.    210,    n.    I.] 

Seanumair  DromaGairbh.XIII  16. 

Seisgeann  Uairbheoil,  the  great 
marsh  near  Newcastle,  Co.  Wicklow 
(Price,  Proc.  of  the  R.I.A.,  XIV, 
C,  6,  p.  160):  caormach  Seasgairm 
aird  Uairbheoil  VII  12  (and  note 
supra  p.  19)  ;  a  c[h]loch  S[h]eisginn 
Uairbheoil  XL  1 1  64.  [Seisgeann 
Uairbheoil  was  known  in  Wales 
to  the  author  of  Kulhwch  ac  O liven 
as  Esgeir  Oervel  the  home  of  the 
Twrch  Trwyd  :  cf.  Loth,  Les  Ma- 
binogion,    I,  254   (n.  2),  283,  336.] 

Sgairbh  Chomair.ag  Sg.  Ch.LIV20. 

Sigear  :  sgieth  ri[o]gh  Siecir  XVI  6, 
do  righ  Sigir  25,  do  rlgh  innsi 
saoir-S[h]igir   26. 

Siol  Eireamhoin  :  see  Index  of  He- 
rocs  under   Eireamhon 

Sionnann.  the  r.  Shannon  :  a  gceann 
Sionna  IV  65  ;  ar  Sionnuinn  XXIV 
73 ;  ag  Ath  na  nfig  ar  Sionainn 
XLVII    5. 

Sioth  Aodha,  a  sfth  Aodha  XIV  9. 

fSid  ar  Femin,  lv.] 

Siotb  Buidhbh.  the  fairy  mound  of 
Bodhbh,  at  Slieoenamon,  Co.  Tip- 
perdrg:  agSith  B[h]uidhbh  XLII17. 

[Siodh  Cliach,   i.xxxi.) 

Sioth  Fionnachaidh,  mac  I.ir 
Sfh]fthe  Fionnachaidh,  XL  I II  18. 
[Situated  in  the  Fews  mountains, 
north   of  Dundalk,   liii.] 

Sioth  osGhlionn  Deichit.  ^nsin  sitli 
os  gliond   Deichit    X\  1 1  61. 

Sioth  Sleibhe  Mis.  re  Donn  a  sfth 
S[h]leibhe   Mis  XIV    14. 

Sioth  Truim,  a  mbruighin  mh6ir 
Shfthi   Truim   XXIII    1;   go   Sfth 


Truim  (Cu  Chulainn's  burial  place) 
L   19. 

Siur,  r.Suir  \  os  ur  Siuire  sruth-ghloi- 
ne  I  15,  6  Shiuir  hsruth-ghil  19; 
on  tSiuir  LVII  7. 

Sliabh  Aillbbe.  Aillbhe  buried  there 
XLII    102. 

Sliabb  na  mBan  bhFionn,  Slieve- 
namon,  Co.  Tipperary  :  LVIII  1,  2, 
3,  9.  [lv.] 

Sliabh  an  Chlair,  amoid  S[h]leibh[e] 
in   Chlair   XXIV   78. 

Sliabh  Collain,  fuath  Sleibhe  Col- 
lain  XXIV  74  :  fo  S[h]liabh  Collain 
m[h]eic  Crim[h]thain  XXXVIII  11. 

Sliabh  (g)Cua,  part  of  Knockmeal- 
down  mountains,  Co.  Waterford  : 
gen.  sg.  Sleibhi  Cua  XXVIII  1,  2. 

Sliabh  (g)Cualann,  gen.  sg.  Sleibhe 
Cualann   XVII  18. 

Sliabh  (g)Cuillinn,.S7/<w  (hillion,Co. 
Armagh  :  gen.  sg.  Sleibhe  Cuillinn 
VII  21  ;  a  Sleibh  C[h]uillinn  XVII 
42.  [Cf.  supra  p.  26,  n.  1  (p.  27), 
p.  84.]  See  also  Sliabh  Guilleann. 

Sliabh  Diotbraibh.  6  Shleibh 
D[h]It[h]raibh  XLVIII  35. 

Sliabh  Dossaigh.  ar.  SI.  D.  XX  8. 

Sliabh  Eibhlinne.  Slieve  Phelim 
mountains  (north  Limerick  and 
Tipperary) :  go  sliabh  iilainn  Eibh- 
linne XXXV  22. 

Sliabh  Finnchuill,  (gen.  sg.)  Sleibhe 
Finnchuill  XVI  15. 

Sliabh  Fuaid  Fevos  mountains, 
north  of  Dundalk:  cath  tSleiphe 
Fuaid,  XVI  15.   fCf.  un.  26  (n.  1).] 

Sliabh  Guilleann  (See  also  Sliabh 
(g )Cuillinn ) :  sealg  Shlcibhc  Guil- 
leann LXII  1.  go  huaim[h]  mhoir 
S[h]leiblii  Guillcand  11,  100,  ar 
Sliabh  Guilleann  103,  6n  lasin 
Shleibhe  Guilleann    i"">. 

Sliabh  Luachra.s/ /'/''•  Logher  moun- 
tains, on  the  borders  of  £>>rk.  Kerry 
and  LimTick :  ar  slfaph  lan-ghhm 
Lua  [h]ra  XXXVI  16  :  ar  sliabh 
Luachra  XLI  3, 
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Sliabh  Mis,  nr.   Tralee,   Co.   Kerry  : 

Sliabh    mongach    Meis  XXVIII  3  ; 

arSlfabh  Mis,  XLII  78. 
Sliabh  Oidbidh,tar  Slfabh  Oig[h]idh 

XXXVI   21. 
Sliabh  Seaghsa,  Curlieu  Hills,  Co. 

Roscommon  :    ar    mullach    Sleibhe 

Seaghsa     XXXV     109.     See     also 

Seaghais. 
Sliabh  Teithid,  go  SI.  T.  XVII  46. 
Sliabh  Tiris,  ar  SI.  T.  XX  7. 
Sliabh  Truim,  ar  SI.  Tr.  XXIV  1, 

otha  SI.  Tr.  42. 
Sliabh   TJighe,    eath    Sleibhe    Uighe 

XVI    49. 
Slighe  Dala,  the  road  from  Tara  to 

Roscrea :    seachnoin    Slig[h]igh  [sic 

MS]  Dala  I  40. 
Sligeach,      Sligo  :       fa       S[h]ligeach 

XXXIV  11. 
[Snamh  Da  En,  3,  5.] 
Sorcha,  originally  Syria  (O'Rahilly, 

GadelUa,  p.   274):    XXIII  28,  46, 

50,  52,  54,  122,  124,  126,  128,  129, 

139,  140,  141. 
Spainnigh,    Spaniards,    XXIII    147, 

149,  151.   Cf.  Easpainn. 
Srubh   Brain,    cath    Sruibhe   Brain, 

XVI  49. 
Srubh     Dhairbhreach,     ag     Sruibh 

Dairbreach   LIV   22. 
Sruth  Goir,   VI   20,    is    probably    a 

placename. 

Taillte  (Telltown,  Co.  Meath)  II  38  ; 
deich  Morinn  muighe  Tailltean  XII 
12;  aonach  Tailltean  XV  11,  i 
dTailltin  12,  6  Thailltin  16 ;  a  gcath 
Tailltean  XVI  31  ;  a  tTailltin  teinn 
XLII  108. 

[Teach  an  Daghdha,  lxxviii.  n.  5 
(p.  lxxix).] 

Teach  an  Duinn,  a  rock  off  Dursey 
Island,  in  W.  Cork :  go  Toigh  in 
Duinn  LVII  14. 

[Teach  an  Trir,  lxxviii,  n.  5  (p. 
lxxix).  ] 

Teach  Finn  a  nAlmhain.  XII  1. 


[Teach   na   bhFionn,    lxxviii,  n.   5 

(p.  lxxix).] 
[Teach    na    dTri    n    Art.     lxxviii, 

n.  5  (p.  lxxix).] 
Teaffa  (=  Teathbha,  which  comprised 

parts  of  Longford  andWestmeath) : 

cath   Teaffa   XVI   44.      [Cf.   supra 

p.    LVII.] 

[Tealach  na  bhFionn.  lxxviii,  n.  5 
(p.   lxxix).] 

Teamhair  Tara:  II,  1,  27,  30,  32, 
38,  42,  44  ;  VII  13  ;  VIII  19  ;  XX 
75  ;  XXI  3,  6,  24,  27,  28,  31  ; 
XXII 19,  32,  46  ;  XXIII  1  ;  XXXV 
13,  27,  28,  96  ;  XXXIX  10,  25,  28, 
29,  30,  35,  36,  76  ;  XLII  49  ;  XLV 
6,  9  ;  XLVII  7,  22,  49,  50  ;  XLVIII 
9  ;  L  10  ;  LI  4  ;  LXII  31  ;  LXIII 
27,  28,  29,  32,  33,  39,  44,  64  ; 
LXIV  36;  LXVI  1,  39,  41,42,  44, 
51,  52,  53,  55,  57;  LXVIII  105. 
[God-names  in  poetic  kennings 
for    Tara    lxxxi,    lxxxiv  ] 

Teamhair  Luachra :  XLII  62  ; 
XLVIII    32  ;    LXIV    19. 

[Teamhair  na  <dTri>  bhFionn, 
lxxviii,    n.    5    (p.    lxxix).] 

[Teeskagh,  Co.  Clare,  87.] 

Tir  na  nDionn,  XVI  55. 

Tir  na  tTracht,  LXIV  6. 

Tir  Tharngoire  '  the  Land  of  Pro- 
phecy '  :  d'uaislibh  Thire  Tairn- 
goire  LIX  8.  [Situated  apparently 
in  South  Asia,  177,  n.  2.] 

Tobran  Trenghort,  perhaps  a  place- 
name,  XXXIII  3. 

Tonn  Chliodhna.  at  or  near  Galley 
Head,  which  is  about  half-nay 
between  Glandore  Harbour  and  Clo- 
nakilty  Bay  (Prof.  O'Rahilly,  in 
Hermathena,  XXIII,  1933):  III 
15;  XLII  69.   See  also  Cliodhna. 

Tonn  Tuaidhe.  the  Tuns  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bann  :  XLVIII  1. 

TrachtOirirUirshleibhe  XXXVIII, 
15. 

Traigh  Bhaile,  tar  Tr.  mB.  XX 
61. 
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Traigh  Dhoimh  Ghlais,  tar  Tr. 
Dh.   Gh..   XIII   15. 

Traigh  Inbheir  Mhoir,  a  tTraig[h] 
Inb[h]eir   M[h]6ir    XXXVIII   8. 

Traigh  Li  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry  :  6 
Thraigh  Li  XIII  15;  a  tTraigh  Li 
loir  XL  1 1  77. 

Traigh  na  dTreinfhear.  go  Tr.  na 
tTr.    LXVIII   47. 

Traoi,  Troy  :  righe  na  Traoie  XX  16, 
Traoi  Laim[h]ead[h]6n  (ohj.  of  verb) 
26,  30;  in  Traoi  (obj.  of  verb)  27, 
31,  42  ;  Traoi  (obj.  of  verb)  33,  35  ; 
Traof  (nom.)  34  ;  Traoi  (gen.)  36  ; 
um   an   Traoi   38. 

Treod  the  Troad  :  (gen.  sg.)  na  Mor- 
Threoide   XX   27. 

Troighianach  Trojan  :  XX  20,  44  ; 
(dat.  pi.)  Troighfanr/i'Wi  XX  36. 

Trenghort,  see  Tobran  Trenghort. 

Tuadhmhumha.r/iomo/!d(A'orWi-«vs/ 
Munster)  :  Fiena  tailce  Tuadhmhu- 
mhan  ry  31,  Flan  tiodhlaict[h]each 
Tuadhm[h]umhan  62. 

Tuatha  De  Danann  :  defeated  eigh- 
teen times  by  Fionn  XVI  58  ;  Con- 
aran,  father  of  the  Ceis  Chorainn 
witches,  belonged  to  Tiiath  De  Da- 
nann XXXV  128  ;  people  in  a 
siodh  are  called  Tiiadh  De  Danann 
XLII21  ;  a  gruagach  (really  Manan- 
nan)  is  guessed  to  be  of  the  Tiiath 
De  Danann  LXI  17:  Aonghus  6g 
of  the  Rrugh  is  a  siodhguidhr  do 
T[h]uathaibh  De,  LXVI  61.  [Tadhg 
mac  Nuadhad,  who  lives  in  a  siodh, 
is  one  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
i.xvi  ;  divine  nature  of  the  T.  D.  D. 
i. xxiv  (note  4),  lxxvii  (note  5)  ; 
Tuatha  De  Donann  connected  with 
Welsh  Don  (Irish  Donu)  i.xxxm 
—  Donu  and  the  Tuatha  De  Do- 
nann 208-210;  Tuatha  De  Danann 
fight  Fomorians  at  Magh  Tuireadh 
213  (note  2)  (cf.  p.  217):  Van  Ha- 
mel's  explanation  of  the  name  T. 
D.  D.  215  (note  2).] 

[Tuatha    Luchra    19.] 


Tulach  Airde,   the   earlier  name   of 

Tulach  Archon    XLVIII  38. 
Tulach  Ceapain,  a  c[h]loch  T[h]ulcha 

Cheapain  chain  XL  1 1  84. 
Tulach  an  Chomhlainn.  a  c[h]loch 

Thulcha  in  C[h]om[h]lainn  chruaidh 

XLII   89. 
Tulach     Fhiadhmhoir.      a     chloch 

T[h]olcha  Fiadhmhoir  f[h]uairXLII 
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Tulach    Mhongruaidh,    a    tTulaigh 

M[h]ongniaidh   XLVII  3. 
[Tulach   na    dTri    bhFear    lxxviii 

(note  —  p.    lxxix).] 
Tulach  6g,   a  tTulaigh  6g   XLVIII 

8. 
Tulach    Thuaithe.     a    lia    Thulcha 

Tuaithe   XLII   1. 

Uaimh  Chorainn,  ar  Uaimh  Ch. 
XXXVI   27.    See   Ceis    Chorainn 

Uardha,    see   Fuarrdhacht 

Uaimh  Sgannlaighe.  naoi  dtuirc 
Uaimhe  Sgannlai^/ii  [sic  MS]  XVII 
41. 

Ui  Luighdheach.  a  c[h]loch  lan-mhor 
6    Luighdheac[h]    XLII    97. 

Uisneach  Mhidhe  Usnagh  Hill,  in 
Westmeath,  LXVI  53. 

Ulaidh,  the  Ulidians,  Ulster :  da 
righfheinnidh  Fhian  Uladh  IV  26, 
Ulltaigh  59  :  airdrigh  Uladh  X  19  ; 
a  n-Ulltoiph  XVI  56;  Ulaidh  7 
fir  Firoann  XX  60,  ar  mathaibh 
Uladh  69,  Ulaidh  71.  a  ccath  II- 
ghaireach  Uladh  73,  geill  Uladh  83  ; 
ri  Uladh  XXIII  7.  XXXV  26; 
Ulaidh  Eamhna  XXXIX  31,  ri 
Uladh,  42,  43,  82;  mac  ri[o]gh 
Uladh  XLII  71:  le  dea.^li-t [h]riath 
Uladh  XLIV  :.  :  Ulaidh  XLIX  14. 
27. 

[Umhall.  the  Owles,  in  Mayo,  i.xxx 
(note  7).] 

Urmhumha.  Ormond  (i.  e.  East 
Munster)'.  Fiana  UnnhumhanIV29. 

[Vindobona.  Vindonissa,  lxxxii.] 


GENERAL  INDEX  TO  E.  MAG  NEILL'S 
INTRODUCTION  TO  PART  I. 

(This  Introduction  is  discussed  supra  pp.   ix-xiii,  and 

pp.  212-213). 


Agallamh  na  Seanorach :  a  copy  in 
the  MS  which  contains  Duanaire 
Finn,  xvn  ;  Ag.  na  Sean,  and  my- 
thological lore,  xlvi  ;  Ag.  na  Sean. 
and   Fionn's  genealogy,   lviii. 

Aileach  :  seat  of  Muircheartach  of  the 
Leathern  Cloaks  in  A.  D.  941,  li. 

Aileann  (nowKnocka\vlin,not  far  from 
Old  Kilcullen,  Co.  Kildare),  resi- 
dence of  Fionn  File,  xxxi  ;  Cathaoir 
Mor    king    there,  xlii  ;    described, 

LVIII. 

Ailill  lorn,  son  of  Mugh  Nuadhad, 
legendary  king  of  Cashel,  not  men- 
tioned in  Macgniomhradh  F  inn, 
xxix  ;  connected  with  Fenian  lore, 

XLII. 

Alexander  the  Great  :  his  story  affects 
Irish  literature,  xliii. 

Almha  (Hill  of  Allen,  Co.  Kildare, 
about  a  mile  east  of  the  modern 
barony  of  West  Offaly),  Fionn's 
residence,  xxxn  :  residence  of  his 
grandfather  Tadhg  Mac  Nuadhat, 
xlv  ;  mentioned,  lvii  ;  described, 
lviii-lix. 

amhas,  a  mercenary  soldier,  xxxiv  ; 
amhsaine,  mercenary  military  ser- 
vice,   XXXIV. 

anoisdin  [=   a  nOisdin]  see  Oisdin. 

Antrim,  the  Glens  and  Route  there 
correspond  to  ancient  Dal  Riada, 
xx  ;  see  also  Dal  Riada. 

Aodh  Rinn  reconciled  to  Fionn,  xlvii. 

Aonghus  an  Bhrogha,  lix. 


Apollo  compared  to  Fionn,  xlv. 
Ard  Corann,  see  under  Battles. 
Ardghal  (petty  kingdom   in  Meath), 
lvii. 

Baile  Atha  Cliath,  seeNorseof  Dublin. 

Bann  river,  Co.  Antrim,  separates 
the  country  of  Cathain  from  the 
Route,  xx. 

Battles:  Ard  Corann  (A.  D.  627), 
xxv  ;  Bealach  Mughna  (A.  D.  908), 
xxix  ;  Cnucha,  xxx,  xlvii  ;  Gabhair, 
xli,  xlvii  ;   Mucramha,  xli. 

Bealach  Mughna,  see  under  Battles. 

Bodhbh  Dearg,  lix. 

Boinn  (Royne  river),  boundary  be- 
tween Laighin  and  Ulaidh,  xxx ; 
see  also  Slane. 

Book  of  Ballymote  (synchronisms) 
xxxv,  (on  the  tributary  peoples) 
lvi  ;  Book  of  Fermoy  (on  the  tri- 
butary peoples)  lvi  ;  Book  of  Ge- 
nealogies (see  Mac  Fir  Bhisigh) ; 
Book  of  Leinster  tale-list  (Fenian 
tales)  xxxiv,  (harmonizing  and  syn- 
chronizing the  tales)  xxxvm-xxxix  ; 
Book  of  Rights,  xxv,  xxvn,  xxxin, 
xxxiv. 

brannamh  (a  board-game),  xxxiv. 

Breagha,  lvii. 

Brian  Roroimhe,  king  of  Ireland  (f 
1014),    xxvii-xxix. 

Brogan  sets  down  the  stories  told  by 
the  survivors  of  the  Fiana,  xlii. 

Bruidhean  Mheic  Da.  Red,  lv-lvi, 
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Cairbre  Caitcheann,  his  legend,  lv  ; 
Cairbre  Lifeachar  (son  of  Cormac) 
legendary  king  of  Tara,  oppose; 
Fionn  and  is  slain  in  the  Battle  of 
Gabhair,  xli,  xlviii  ;  Cairbre  Nia 
Fear,  king  of  Tara  in  the  Tain 
period,  xxxi. 

Caoilte  and  Oisin  live  on  to  tell  of 
the  Fiana,  xlii. 

Cashel.  kings  of  in  the  Book  of  Rights, 
xxvii-xxix  ;  Ailill  Olom  king  there, 
xlii.    See  also  Psalter  of  Cashel. 

Cath,  see  Battles. 

Cathal,  king  of  Cashel  (t  742),  xxvn. 

Cathaoir  Mor  of  Aileann  introduced 
into  Fenian  lore,  xlii.  See  also  his 
son  Ros  Failghe. 

Ceas  Uladh,  see  under  Tdin  Bo  Cuail- 
nge. 

Clanna  Morna  are  Fir  Bholg  of  east 
Connacht,  xxxi  ;  Goll  is  the  irhero, 
xxxvn  ;  they  oppose  Fionn  in  the 
Battle  of  Gabhair,  xlviii  ;  their 
home    is    west     of    the  Shannon, 

LVIII 

Cluain  Ioraird,  see  Comar  Cluana 
hloraird. 

Cnoc  Meadha,  see  Fionn  Bheara. 

Cnoc  Samhraidh,  xvm.  [  =  Summer 
Hill,  Kent,  according  to  Fr.  P. 
Walsh,  Gleanings  from  Irish  Ma- 
nuscripts,    p.     86.] 

Cnucha,  see  under  Battles. 

Coimin  (Mfcheal),  author  of  Laoi 
Oisin  ar  Tir  na  n6g,  xxx. 

Coirbre,   see  Cairbre. 

Comar   Cluana   hloraird,   lvii. 

Conan  mac  Morna,  his  character,  L. 

Conmhac,  a  synonym  for  Lugh,  xi.v. 

Conn  Ceadchathach,  legendary  king 
of  Tara,  xxix-xxx  :is  brought  into 
connection  with  Fenian  lore,  xlii  ; 
he  and  his  subjects  replace  the 
Luaighne  in  pseudo-historical 
Fionn-tales,  xlvii. 

Dui  Teangumha,  king  of  Connacht, 
expatriates  Fir  Bholg  and  plants 
Ui  Mhaine    in  their  place,  xxxm, 


Cormac,  legendary  king  of  Tara,  and 

Fionn,    xlviii. 
Cormac,    king     of     Cashel    (t     908), 

and    the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  xxvn, 

XXIX. 

Cormacah  Eigeas,  his  poem  on  Muir- 
cheartach's  circuit  of  Ireland  A.  D. 
941,    li. 

CorcaOiche  of  Cuil  Chontuinn,xxxn  ; 
CorcaOiche  of  Munster  distinguish- 
ed from  them,  liv. 

Cu  Chulainn's  hurling  as  a  boy  com- 
pared to  Fionn's,  xxx.  See  also 
Tain   Bo   Cuailnge. 

Cuil  Chontuinn,  see  Corca  Oiche. 

Cumhall  in  the  Battle  of  Cnucha, xxx  ; 
he  belongs  to  the  Gaileoin,  xxxn, 
to  the  Ui  Thairsigh,  xxxn. 

Dal  Araidhe,  Pictish  territory,  xxv  ; 
Dal  bhFiatach  represent  the  Uli- 
dian  aristocracy  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury, xxv  ;  Dal  Riada,  their  terri- 
tory includes  the  Boute  and  the 
Glens,  Co.  Antrim,  xx,  xxn,  — 
they  are  an  «  Ivernian  or  Pictish 
race  »,  xxv. 

Deadha  mac  Sin,  ancestor  of  the  Ea- 
rainn  and  of  Fionn,  liii. 

Dealbhna   (in   Westmeath),   lvii. 

Diarmaid,  his  character,  xlix. 

Druim   Iomnocht,  see  Orbhraighe. 

Duanaire  Finn,  the  manuscript  (1626- 
1627  A.  D.)  xvii-xxiv  :  the  literary 
characteristics  of  Duanaire  Finn, 
xxin,  xxiv  ;  poems  appearing  in  it 
are  quoted  in  Agallamh  na  Seand- 
rach,  xlvi. 

Dublin,  see  Norse  of  Dublin. 

Dui  Teangumha,  king  of  Connacht  at 
the  close  of  the  5th  century,  expa- 
triates Fir  Bholg  and  plants  UI 
Mhaine  in  their  place,  xxxm. 

each  Ira.  traceable  as  a  genre  to  the 
Alexander  romance,  xliii. 

Fnrainn  (Ivernians,  Emeans),  in  West 
Munster.  xxxvi  ;  take  over  the  Fe- 
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nian  legend,  xlii  ;  are  called  Clanna 
Deadhadh,  liii.  See  also  Dal 
Riada. 

Faolan,  his  character,  xlix. 
Feidhlimidh,  king  of  Cashel  (f  847), 

XXVII. 

feinnidh,      'a   professional     soldier', 

xxxiv.  See  also  fiana. 
Fenian  lore,  its  origin,  xxiv  sq.  ;  my- 
thological in  character,  xliv-xlvi  ; 

its  literary  value,  li  ;  Fenian  tales 

in  Book  of  Leinster  list,  xxxiv. 
Fiachna  son  of  Deman,  king  of  Dal 

Fiatach,  slain  at  Ard  Corann  (A.  D. 

627),   xxv. 
fiana,  bands  of  professional  soldiery, 

xxxiii  ;   of  inferior  status,  xxxiv  ; 

distinguished  from  amhais,  xxxiv. 

See  also  feinnidh,  Fenian  Lore,  and 

ri  for  fianaib. 
filidh  and  traditional  tales,  xxxviii- 

XXXIX. 

Fiodh  Gaibhle  (cf.  Feeguile  river, 
King's  Co.),  infant  Fionn  hidden 
there,  lviii. 

Fionn  belongs  to  the  Gaileoin,  xxxii, 
to  the  Ui  Thairsigh,  xxxn  ;  is  a 
demigod,  xlv  ;  likened  to  Hercules 
and  Apollo,  xlv  ;  at  peace  with 
Claim  Mhorna,  xlvii-xlviii  ;  his 
death,  xlix  ;  his  character,  xlix  ; 
his  genealogies,  lii-lviii.  See  also 
Macgniomhradh  Fhinn,  Fenian  lore, 
and  Maghnus. 

Fionn,  king  of  the  Gaileoin  in  Tain  Bo 
Cuailnge,  xxxii.  Fionn  Bheara  of 
Cnoc  Meadha,  lix.  Fionn  File  rules 
at   Aileann,    xxxi. 

Fiontan  lives  on  to  tell  the  history 
of   Ireland,  xlii. 

Fir  Bholg  :  in  Donegal  and  Connacht, 
xxxvii  ;  Keating  identifies  them, 
lv.  See  also  Clanna  Morna,  Fir 
Dhomhnann,   Ui   Thairsigh. 

Fortuatha  Laighean  (in  Wicklow 
mountains),  lvii. 

Fothaidh*  a  divine  triad,  xli, 


Fotharta  Airbhreach  (in  north  King's 
County),  lvii. 

Gabhair  see  under  Battles,  and  cf. 
Laighin   Tuath   Ghabhair. 

Gabhraighe   Shuca,   lv. 

Gaileanga,   lv. 

Gaileoin  (a  vassal  race  in  north  Lein- 
ster, east  of  Ossory),  xxxi-xxxiii  ; 
referred  to  passim  lv-lix  ;  distin- 
guished from  the  Fir  Bholg,  xlii. 

Genealogies,  authentic  only  after  A. 
D.   300,   xl. 

Goll,  superior  in  character  to  Fionn, 
xxxvii  ;  his  character  described, 
xlix  ;    at    the    battle    of    Cnucha, 

XL  VII. 

Hercules  compared  to  Fionn,  xlv. 
Hero-lore  and  mythology,  xliii-xliv. 
Hostel,  see  Bruidhean. 

InbhearColptha(mouthof  the Boyne), 

lvii. 
Ivernians,   see  fiarainn. 

Keating  (Geoffrey),  on  the  Ui  Thair- 
sigh, xxxii,  on  the  Ui  Thairsigh, 
Gabhraighe,  and  Gaileoin,  lv. 

Laighin  (Leinstermen)  unite  with 
Brian  Boraimhe,  xxvm  ;  Boyne  is 
the  boundary  between  Laighin  and 
Ulaidh,  xxx ;  Laighin  lose  Meath 
to  Ui  Neill  (A.  D.  515),  liv.  Laighin 
Tuath  Ghabhair,  lvii.  See  also 
Gaileoin,  and  Nas  Laighean. 

Laoghaire  (petty  kingdom  in  Meath), 
lvii. 

Leabhar,   see  Book. 

Leinster,  see  Laighin. 

Liffey  valley,  lvii. 

Lier  (Flemish  place-name),  xxi. 

Lir  (an  immortal),  lix. 

Lobhan   (Louvain),   xix,   xxi. 

Lochlannaigh,  see  Norse. 

Luaighne,  a  vassal  people  in  Meath 
and  Westmeath,  from  the  Shannon 
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to  the  sea,  xxx-xxxn  ;  they  are 
replaced  in  the  Fionn-cycle  by  the 
Milesian  kings  of  Tara,  xlvii  ;  their 
chief  Uirghrcann  slays  Fionn,  xlix  ; 
Ui  Thairsigh  said  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  them,  liv  :  Cairbre  Cait- 
cheann  belongs  to  them,  lv  :  rivals 
of  the  Gaileoin,  lvi  ;  Luaighne  and 
Gaileoin  territories  original  theatre 
of  the  Fionn-cycle,  lviii. 
Luighne  (situated  near  Navan)  are 
distinct,  from  the  Luaighne,  xxxi. 

Mac  Con,  a  synonym  for  Conmha  and 
Lugh,  xlv. 

Mac  Da  Reo,  see  Bmidhean  Mheic 
Da    Red. 

Mac  Domhnaill  (Somhairle)  :  Duanaire 
Finn  was  written  for  him,  1626- 
1627,  xviii-xxii.  Somhairle  Buidhe 
Mac  Domhnaill,  who  resisted  Eli- 
zabeth's encroachments  in  the  late 
16th  century,  was  dead  many  years 
before  the  writing  of  the  Duanaire, 
xx.  Another  Somhairle  Mac  Domh- 
naill fell  at  Aughrim,  A.  D.  1691, 
xx. 

Mac  Fir  Bhisigh's  Book  of  Genealogies, 
lii    sq.,    LIV,    LVI. 

Maegniomhradh    Fhinn,    xxvi,    xxix- 

XXXI,    XLVI-XLVII,    LIV. 

Mac  Lughach,  his  character,  xlix. 
Maghnus  :  story  about  Fionn,  Oscar, 

and    Maghnus,   son   of  the  king  of 

Lochlainii,    in    the    Duanaire    Finn 

MS,  xviii. 
Maglabhuin  (Domhnall)  O.  F.  M.,  has 

use  of   Duanaire  Finn  MS  in  1792, 

xxi. 
Metre    of     Duanaire     Finn     poems, 

i  i  i. ii. 
Milesian  dynast  ics  <>f  Tara  and  Cashel, 

xxv,  xxi\,  KXX,  XXXlll,  XXXV  (tailed 
the  "Scot  tic  aristocracy  »,  xlii). 
They  adopt   the  Ulidian   hero-lore, 

xxv,     xxxv  \\x\im  ;      I  hey     adopt 

the     Fenian     cycle,    xxxviii-xliii. 

Milesian  kinship  is  claimed  by  many 


in  re-made  history,  xxxix-xl.   Cf. 

Earainn,  Picts,  Fir  Bholg,  Laighin, 

Ulaidh—  from  all  of  whom  they  arc 

distinguished. 
Mucramha  see  under  Battles. 
Mugh    Nuadhad,    legendary    king    of 

Cashel,    xxix. 
Muircheartach  of  the  Leathern  Cloaks 

makes  a  circuit  of   Ireland  (A.  D. 

941),   li. 
Muireann,  daughter  of  Tadhg  son  of 

Nuadha,   is   Fionn's   mother,   xlv  ; 

referred  to  as  Muirne,  lviii. 
Mumha   (Munster)  ;   its  treatment   in 

the  Book  of  Rights,  xxvm. 
Mythology  :  see  under  Hero-lore. 

Nas  Laighean  (Naas,  Co.  Kildare), 
home  of  the  Leinster  kings,  lviii. 

Niall  Naoighiallach,  early  king  of 
Tara,  xxx.  For  his  descendants  see 
Ui  Neill. 

Niall  Gruamdha  6  Cathain  :  see  6 
Cathain. 

Norman  invaders  never  introduced 
into  Fenian  lore,  xliii. 

Norse  of  Dublin  and  the  Book  of 
Rights,  xxvii-xxviii,  xxix.  The 
Norse  invaders  are  brought  into 
connection  with  Fenian  lore,  xlii. 

Nuadha  is  a  god,  lii,  lviii-lix.  Nua- 
dha Neacht,  ancestor  of  Fionn  in 
genealogies,  lii.  See  also  Tadhg 
mac  Nuadhad. 

6  Cathain  (Niall  Gruamdha),  scribe  of 
part  of  the  MS  of  which  Duanaire 
Finn  is  another  part,  xvm-xx. 

6  Cathalain  (Labhras)  writes  his  name 
on  the  Duanaire  MS  (in  1.718),  xxi. 

6  Dochartaigh  (Aodh),  scribe  of 
Duanaire     Finn    (1626-1627),    xix- 

XX,    XXIV. 

O'Donovan  (John),  editor  of  the  Book 
Of  Rights,  xxvii.  Cf.  Book  of  Bights. 

Oisdin  [=  Ostend],  xviii-xix  [where 
a  nOisdin  '  In  Ostend  '  is  misunder- 
stood]. 
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Oisin  and  Caoilte  live  on  to  tell  of 
the  Fiana,  xlii.  Oisln's  character, 
xlix  ;  humorous  treatment  of  him, 

L. 

Orbhraighe  of  Druim  Iomnocht  (a 
sept  of  the  race  whose  name  is 
retained  by  the  barony  of  Orrery, 
Co.  Cork)  :  Fionn  belongs  to  them, 

LIII. 

Oscar :  his  character,  xlix  ;  for  a 
story  about  him  in  the  Duanaire 
MS  see  under  Maghnus. 

Patrick,  Saint  :   humorous  treatment 

of  his  relations  with  Oisin,  xlii. 
Picts:  see  Dal  Araidheand  Dal  Riada. 
Psalter  of  Cashel  (MS,  c  A.  D.  900), 

XXVII,    XXIX,    xxxvm. 

ri  for  fianaib  means  '  an  over-king  ' 
(«  for  such  alone  had  power  to  call 
out  the  fiana  of  the  subject  states  »), 
xxxiv. 

Ros  Failghe,  son  of  Cathaoir  Mor, 
reputed  aneestor  of  the  UiFhailghe, 

LIV. 

Route,  Co.  Antrim,  part  of  ancient 
Dal  Riada,  xx. 

Saltair  Chaisil,  see  Psalter  of  Cashel. 

Scottic   aristocracy,   see   Milesians. 

Sealbhach  an  Saoi  (contemporary 
with  Cormac  who  was  king  of 
Cashel  c.  900),  cited  in  the  Book  of 
Rights,   xxvn,   xxix. 

Sean,  see  Deadha  mac  Sin. 

Slane  (on  the  Royne)  mentioned  in 
Macgniomhradh   Fhinn,   xxix. 

Slieve  Rloom  (Sliabh  Bladhma)  men- 
tioned in    Macgniomhradh    Fhinn, 

XXIX. 

Suca    (river    Suck),    see    Gabhraighe 

Shuca. 
Summer  Hill,  see  Cnoc  Samhraidh. 
Sumusset  :  Sister  Sumusset,  xxi. 

Tadhg  mac  Nuadhad  (Fionn's  grand- 
father),   of    the    siodh    of    Almha, 


belongs  to  the  Tuatha  De  Danann, 

XLV,     LVIII-LIX. 

Tain  Bo  Cuailnge  and  the  Ulidian 
Cycle :  origin,  etc.,  xxv,  xxix- 
xxxn  ;  adopted  by  the  Milesians 
in  the  7th  century,  xxxv  ;  mytholo- 
gical lore  in  it,  xliv  ;  Ceas  Uladh 
(the  sickness  which  incapacitates 
the  Ulidians),  xxxvn.  See  also 
Ulaidh. 

Tara  (Teamhair),  lvii.  See  also  :  Mi- 
lesians :  and  Luaighne. 

Tuath  Fhiodhgha,  Tuath  Fhochmainn, 
Tuath  Aitheachdha,  and  Tuath 
Luaighne,  are  branches  of  the  Gai- 
leoin,  lvii.  For  tuath  Ghabhair  see 
Laighin   Tuath   Ghabhair. 

Tuatha  De  Danann,  see  under  Tadhg 
mac   Nuadhad. 

Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  legendary  king 
of  Tara,  xxx. 

Ui.  Names  beginning  with  Ui  indi- 
cate a  subdivision  (examples,  p. 
lv,  not  indexed).  Ui  Cheinnsealaigh 
(Co.  Wexford),  lvii  ;  Ui  Chonaill 
Ghabhra  of  the  Ui  Fhidhgheinte 
(Co.  Limerick),  liii  ;  Ui  Chairbre 
Aobhdha  of  the  Ui  Fhidhgheinte 
(Co.  Limerick),  liii  ;  Ui  Fhailghe 
(c/.  modern  baronies  of  East  and 
West  Offaly,  Co.  Kildare)  connected 
with  Failghe  Bearraidhe  who  ruled 
c.  515,  and  with  the  legendary 
Ros  Failghe, liv,  —  also  mentioned, 
xxxii,  lv,  lvii,  —  they  are  Fionn's 
kindred,  lviii  ;  Ui  Fhidhgheinte  (Co. 
Limerick),  Fionn  belongs  to  them, 
liii  ;  Ui  Mhaic  Uais  (Moygoish,  in 
Westmeath),  lvii  ;  Ui  Mhaine  (of 
Connacht),  their  privileges,  xxxiii  ; 
Ui  Neill  of  Tara  in  the  Book  of 
Rights,  xxvn,  —  their  conquests 
in  Ulster,  xxxvn,  —  they  wrest 
Meath  from  the  Laighin  (A.D.  515), 
liv  ;  Ui  Thairsigh  (a  Fir  Bholg  sept 
in.  Offaly,  Co.  Kildare  :  Fionn's 
kindred),    xxxn,    liv,    lv,    lviii  ; 
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said  by  Mac  Fir  Bhisigh  to  have 
been    a   branch   of   the   Luaighne, 

LIV. 

Uirghreann,    chief   of   the  Luaighne, 
slays  Fionn,  xlix. 

Ulaidh  (Ulidians) :  Dal  bhFiatach  re- 
present them  in  the  7th  century, 
xxv  ;   Boyne   is   the   boundary   be- 


tween them  and  the  Laighin,  xxx  ; 
their  early  history  and  primacy  in 
hero-lore,  xxxv-xxxvi  ;  still  inde- 
pendent in  the  7th  century, xxxvn  ; 
given  a  Milesian  origin  in  re-made 
history,  xxxix  ;  see  also  Tdin  B6 
Cuailnge. 


INDEX  OF  SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED, 

of  non-heroic  Persons,  and  of  some  Authors, 
Stories,  and  Poems,  mentioned  in  Part  III. 


A    chleirigh    chanas     na    sailm,    148 

(n.  l). 
A  c[h]orr  ud  thall  san  liana,  163. 
A    Mor    Maigne    Moigi    Sir.il,    lx, 

lxxxvi   (n.  3),  and  Addenda  infra. 
A  Ri  richid,  reidig  dam,  xxxiv,  lxv. 
Acallam   Bee,   100. 
Acallam  na   Senorach,  xvi  (n.   3)  (p. 

xvn),  xvin  (n.  3),  xxxvi,  xlii  (n. 

3),  xliii,  xlvii  (n.  3),  lii,  ib.  n.  1, 

Lin,     LIV,     LXI,     LXV,     LXVI,     LXXXIV 

(n. 4), lxxxvii, (literary  appreciation 
of)  lxxxviii,  cviii-cxiii  (passim), 
cxv,  5,  6,  12, 16,  (unpublished  ver- 
sion) 18,  (unpublished)  21,  23,  (un- 
published) 26,  ib.  n.  1  (p.  27), 
(unpublished)  37,  40,  43,  52,  54, 
55,  56,  64,  70,  76,  87,  108,  109, 
(unpublished)  117,  118,  119,  124, 
n.  1,  144,  150,  157,  160,  163,  (un- 
published) 164,  180,  187,  197,  206, 
207,  214,  215.  [See  also  references 
to  the  «  unpublished  >  version,  now 
published,  infra  Addenda  to  Pt. 
in,   pp.   23,  26]. 

Agallamh  Oisin  agus  Pddraig,  xxxvn 
(n.    2),   56,    124. 

Aided  Finn,   xli. 

Aided  Guill  meic  Carbada,  lxix  (n.  2). 

Airec  Menman    Uraird  Maic  Coisse, 

LIX. 

Airis  biuc,   a  meic  big  bain,  113,  115. 
Airne    Fingein,    lxxxi. 
Aislinge    Oenguso,  205   (n.   3). 
Aithed    Grdinne    ingine    Corbmaic    la 

Diarmait  hua  nDuibni,  lix. 
Aithrighe  Oisln,  125. 
Aithris  dhuin  a  Oisin  fhdil,  lii  (n.  2). 


allegories,  see  under  «  folklore  :  tale- 
types.  » 

Amra  Choluim  Chille,  lix,  74  (n.  1) 
(p.  75). 

Anbhfann  anocht  neart  mo  lamh,  122. 

animals,  see  list,  xv. 

Arthur  and  Gorlagon,  see   Kittredge. 

Arthurian  Cycle,  155-158,  216. 

As  dubhach  san  Almhuin  na  bhFian, 
51. 

As  fada  Art  a  nOil  Finn,   122. 

Baile  in  Scdil,  xlvi  (n.  3),  lxxv 
(n.  1),  115,  116. 

Balor-Lugh  story,  see  under  folklore. 

baptism,  see  under  Fian  in  Index  of 
Heroes,    and    see    also    baistim  n 
Glossary. 

Battle  of  Gabhair,  poems  on  the  sub- 
ject, 92,  93.  Battle  of  Magh  Tui- 
readh,  see  Cath  Maige  Tured.  Battle 
of  the  Sixteen  Chiefs,  162.  Battle  of 
Ventry,  see  Cath  Fionntrdgha.  Cf. 
infra  Cath  in  this  Index,  and  supra 
Cath  in  Index  of  Places. 

Beowulf,    see    Chambers. 

Bergin,  O.  J.,  see  Irish  Grammatical 
Tracts   (edited   by   him). 

Betha  Chellaig,  cxiv. 

Betha  Choluimb  Chille,  55  (n.  2). 

birds,  see  list,  cv. 

bird-crib,    95. 

Bodach  an  Chdta  Lachtna,  xxxvn, 
xxxix  (n.  2),  87,  188. 

Boili  Berc[h]din,  113.  See  also  Bear- 
chan  in  Index  of  Heroes. 

bona,  second  element  in  place-names, 

LXXXI  I . 
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Boy  and  the  Mantle  (ballad),  135. 

Breac-chuach,  Fiona's  ship,  see  Index 
of  Heroes. 

Brown,  A.  C.  L.,  xliii  (n.  5),  xlviii 
(n.  1),  liii  (n.  2),  lxix,  lxii  (n.  2), 
lxx.  :r>  (n.  1). 

Bruidhean  Atha,  lxvi,  lxvii,  lxviii. 
Bruidhean  Bheag  na  hAlmhan,  108. 
Bruidhean  ChaorUiainn,  xxm,xxiv, 
xxix,  xxxix  (n.  2),  xliii,  xlvi,  liv, 
lxxxiv  (n.  4),  26  (n.  D,  137  (n.  1), 
141  (n.  1),  183.  Bruidhean  Cheise 
Corainn,  xxiv  (n.  3)  (p.  xxv), 
xxxvn,  xxxix,  ib.  n.  2,  26  (n.  1), 
27,  51,  ib.  n.  1,  77,  78,  (oral  ver- 
sions, 79),  84,  85,  144,  189,  190. 
Bruidhean  Eochaidh  Bhig  Dheirg, 
26  (n.  1),  38,  74  (n.  1)  (p.  75),  87, 
145.     See    also    under    «  folklore  : 

TALES  ». 

Buile   Shuibhne,   119. 

Burke,    Ulick,    fifth    Earl    and    first 

Marquess    of    Clanrickard,  x.     See 

also   De   Burca. 

Caoi  Oisin,  xcvm  (n.  3),  122. 

Cath  (cj.  also  Battle).  Cath  Crionna, 
206  (n.  2).  Cath  Fionntrdgha, 
xxxiv,  xxxix  (n.  2),  xlvi,  cxiii,  91, 
164,  ib.  n.  1,  168  (n.  1)  (See  also 
under  folklore  :  tales).  Cath 
Muighe  Lena,  172.  Cath  Muighe 
Mocruimhe,  XXVII  (n.  1).  Cath 
Maige  Turcd,  xlv  (n.  1),  lxix 
(n.  2),  lxxiii  (n.  1),  lxxiv  (n.  4), 
lxxv  (n.  1,  7),  lxxvii  (n.  5),  lxxxii 
(n.  5),  lxxxiv  (n.  4),  xcix,  105, 
213  (n.  2).  Cath  na  bPunann  (see 
under  folklore  :  tales).  Cath  Ruis 
na  Rig,  cix.  Cath  na  Suirghe,  26 
(n.  1),  78  (n.  1),  154.  Cath  Sleibhe 
Cain,     Addendum     to     Part      III, 

LIX. 

Chadwick,  II.  M.,  xi,  xn,  uxxvm 
(n.  l ),  xcvn  (n.  2).  Chadwick,  II.  M. 
and  N.  K.,  xcvm  (n.  5),  73,  91,  195 
(n.  2),  202.  Chadwick,  N.  K.,  lxx 
(n.  2),  28,  199,  204. 


Chambers,  R.  \V.  (author  of  book  on 
Beowulf),  xv  (n.  1),  184  (n.  1), 
187   (n.   1). 

Chase  (see  also  Seilg)  :  Chase  of  the 
Enchanted  Pigs  of  Aonghus,  105; 
«  Chase  of  Sid  na  mBan  Finn  and 
the   Death  of  Finn  »,  136. 

Cinaed  ua  Artacain,  xli  (and  Ad- 
dendum  infra). 

Clanrickard,   see   Burke. 

Cleri,  Don  Thadeo,  see  6  Cleirigh, 
Michel. 

Coimiti,  Mlcheal,  xxn,  xxiii.  xxxv, 
xliii,    xlvi.    xcvm.      Cf.    Add.    to 

XXII. 

Cdir  Anmann,  xxxn,  lxvi  (n.  3),  ex 
(n.  2)  (p.  cxi),  29,  205  (notes  4 
and   5),  206. 

Compert    Con    Culainn,   29. 

Conan    in   Ceash,  29. 

Connellan,  Thaddaeus,  see  «  Eminent 
Irish   Scholar  ». 

Cormac,  author  of  Sanas  Cormaic, 
lv,  lvii,  lxiv  (n.  2),  LXVIII,  LXXIV 
(n.  5),  lxxv  (n.  3),  lxxvi,  lxxvii 
(n.  5),  exx,  205  (n.  1),  209. 

cromlechs,   xxxv. 

Cross,  T.  P.,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158. 

Cuan  ua  Lothchain,  79,  82  (n.  1, 
p.  83),  85. 

Cuireadh  Mhaoil  Li  Mhananndin.  26 
(n.  1,  p.  27),  2!». 

Cundun,  P.,  Addendum  to  Pt.  HI, 
129,   infra. 

Dares  Phrygius,  44,  46. 

De  Burca,  Tomas  Fuilteach,  folk  tra- 
ditions attached  to  his  name,  197. 

De  Magdonel,  Sorle,  see  Mac  Domh- 
naill,  Somhairle. 

Desmond,  Earl  of,  114.  See  also 
Gear6id  Iarla. 

dialect,  see  under  phonetics. 

Dialogue  between  Oisin  and  Patrick, 
see   Agallamh    Oisin   agus   Pddraig. 

Diarmaid  and  Grdinne  story,  see  T6- 
raigheacht  Dhiarmada  agus  Ghrdinnc. 

Dillon,   M.,  xxi,  lxxxix  (n.   3),  xevi 
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(n.  5),  cvm  (n.   1),  cxi  (n.  2),  68 
(n.  1),  76,  82  (n.  1)  (p.  S3),  94. 

Ditlireabhach  Ghlinne  an  Pheice,  37. 

dogs  :  see  hunting.    Dogs'  names  are 
indexed  in  the  Index  of  Heroes. 

Doharty,   Hugo,   see   6   Dochartaigh, 
Aodh. 

dolmens,  xli. 

Duanaire  Finn,  birds  and  animals 
mentioned  in,  cv  ;  dates  of  poems, 
cxvi-cxvii  ;  linguistic  dating  appa- 
ratus, cvn  sq.  ;  literary  value, 
lxxxvii,  cvi ;  typical  of  Irish  civi- 
lisation, xcix,  c. 
metres  of  poems  :  (all  references 
are  to  Pt.  Ill),  Aoi  Fhreislighe,  IV 
(p.  12),  XVIII  (p.  40),  XXX  (p. 66), 
XXXV  (p.  76) ;  Deibhidhe  (and 
Deibhidhe  Ghuilbneach),  I  (p.  3), 
II  (p.  7),  III  (p.  10),  V  (p.  15), 
VI  (p.  16),  VII  (p.  18),  VIII  (p.  20), 
X  (p.  22),  XI  (p.  23),  XII  (p.  24), 
XIII  (p.  27),  XIV  (p.  30),  XVI 
(p.  34),  XVII  (p.  36),  XIX  (p.  42), 
XX  (p.  44),  XXI  (p.  48),  XXII 
(p.  50),  XXIII  (p.  55),  XXXIII 
(p.  69),  XXXVII  (p.  90),  XXXVIII 
(p.  91),XXXIX(p.  92),  XLI  (p. 95), 
XLII  (p.  98),  XLIII  (p. 101),  XLIV 
(p.  103),  XLVII  (p.  108),  XLVIII 
(p.  110),  L  (p.  116),  LIII  (p.  119), 
LIV  (p.  120),  LVI  (p.  123),  LIX 
(p.  138),  LX  (p.  139),  LXI  (p.  142), 
LXII  (p.  143),  LXIII  (p.  145), 
LXIV  (p.  149),  LXV  (p.  158), 
LXVI  (p.  162);  Rannaigheacht 
Bheag,  IX  (p.  22),  XV  (p.  31), 
XXII  (p.  50),  XXVI  (p.  64),  XXIX 
(p.  65),  XXXVI  (p.  86),  XL  (p.  94), 
XLV  (p.  106),  LXVIII  (p.  169); 
Rannaigheacht  Mhdr,  XXIV  (p.  60), 
XXV  (p.  64),  XXVIII  (p.  65), 
XXXI  (p.  67),  XXXII  (p.  68), 
XXXIV  (p.  73),  LV  (p.  122), 
LVII  (p.  127),  LVIII  (p.  135), 
LXVII  (p.  165);  Rionnaird,  LI 
(p.  117),  LII  (p.  118),  LXIX  (p. 
174).    See  also  under  metre. 


Durmart  le  Galois,  201. 
Duvane,  Dyeermud,  50. 

Eachtra  Airt  Mhic  Cuinn,  91 .  Eachtra 
Chleirigh  na  gCroiceann  xxx  (n.  1), 
(p.xxxi).£ac/i/r«  Chonaill  Ghulban, 
xlix  (n.  3),  liii  (n.  2).  Eachtra 
Chonnla  Chaoimh,  xxm.  Eachtra 
Chormaic,  xlvii.  Eachtra  na  gCu- 
radh,  111  (n.  2).  Eachtra  Iollainn 
Iolchrothaigh  mac  Riogh  na  hEas- 
pdine,  148.  Eachtra  Lomnochtdin, 
78  (n.  1),  141  (n.  1).  Eachtra  Mha- 
caoimh  an  Iolair,  159,  170.  Each- 
tra Mhic  na  Miochomhairle,  29. 
Eachtra  Thaidhg  mheic  Chein,  206 
(n.  2). 

Eist  riom,  a  Bhaoithin  Bhdin.  115. 

Eistidh,  a  uaisle  bhFear  bhFdil,  105. 

«  Eminent  Irish  Scholar  »  [=  Thad- 
daeus  Conellan  :  see  Eigse,  111,286], 
lii  (n.  1),  90. 

Fada  6    Ultaibh  a  n-oidhre,  33. 

Fate    of    the    Sons    of     Uisneach,    see 

Oidheadh    Chloinne   hUisneach. 
Feis  Tighe  Chondin,  xv  (n.  2),  xxn, 

xlii  (n.  1),  26  (n.  1)  (p.  27),  29,  38, 

87,  104,  105. 
Felire    (jengusso,  xxm  (n.  3),  lxxxv 

(n.  2),  61  (n.  1),  166  (n.  1)  (p.  167). 
Fianna    bdtar    i    n-Emain,    xli    (and 

Addendum    infra). 
Fianshruth,  lx. 
Fierabras,  55  (n.  2). 
Fionn    an    Taigh    a    Bhlair-Bhuidhe 

(Scottish),  26  (n.  1),  38. 
Fionn's  Youth,  xxxiv,  xlviii,  l,  lxv, 

lxvii,  lxix,  cxviii  (n.  2),  31,  32, 

193,  212.  See  also  under  'folklore  : 

TALES     '. 

Flann  Mainistreach,  lxxiv  (n.  5). 

Flannacan  mac  Cellaig,  lviii. 

Fled  Bricrend,  46,  52. 

Fleadh  Duin  na  nGddh,  cxviii  (nn.  1 

and  2),  50. 
folklore,  general  considerations  : 

attaching   of  themes    to    persons, 
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folklore  —  continued  : 

xlv,  194  sq., —  see  also  De  Burca 
(Tomas  Fuilteach),  Gearoid  Iarla, 
Murchadh,  O'Conor  (Cathal  Croibh- 
dearg),  O'Donoghue  (Domhnall  na 
nGeimhleach),  O'Donnell  (Ball- 
dearg),  O'Malleys  ;  folklore  turned 
into  pseudo-history  and  pseudo- 
realism,  xxix,   ib.  n-  2,  xxxi,  liv, 

LX-LXI,  LXXXVI,  LXXXVII,  xc,  188; 
literature  and  folklore,  xxu,  xxiv, 

XXXIV,    XXXV,    XLII-XLIII,    XLIV-XLV, 

lii,  liv,  lxx  ;  literary  tales  and 
folk-storytellers,  xxix  (n.  2),  xxxvn, 
188  ;  mythology  and  folklore,  xxiii, 
xl vn,  lxxxv  (n.  4),  201,  211,  212  ; 
repertory  (and  « Irishians »),  xxxvni- 
xxxix,  189  ;  tenacity  of  tradition, 
xliii,  xliv,  192  sq.  ;  unintentional 
mistelling  of  tales,  xxix  (n-  2)  (p. 
xxx),  189 ;  welding  together  of 
tales,  xiv,  xv  (n.  2),  xxix,  195. 

customs  :  Celtic  day  begins  with 
night,  122  :  geis,  see  separate  entry 
in  this  index. 

motifs  :  arm-down-the-chimney 
motif,  xiv,  xvi  (n.  11,2,  xxn,3, 178, 
180,  181,  182,  185-188:  delaying 
pursuit,  LI,  178  (n.  1)  (p.  179); 
disappearing  dwellings, 29 (&  Corr.), 
89  ;  discovery  by  chips,  lviii  (cf.  G. 
Schoepperle,  Tristan,  11,590  «  whit- 
tlings  »)  ;  drove  theme  (and  herding 
rabbits),  18,  19  (and  ib.  n.  1  ;  and 
Corr.) ;  enticement  to  a  magic  hou- 
se, xiv  (n.  1)  (p.  xv),  xvi  (n.  3,  xvn 
(item  IA),  xxiv-xxvm,  xxx-xxxin, 
77,  78  (n.  1),  84,  178  (n.  1)  —  cf 
Fionn  bruidhean-tales  infra  ;  ever- 
lasting fight  and  revivifying  war- 
riors, xvi  (n.  3V  xvn  (item  IA), 
liii,  178,  179,  193,  201  (n.  3); 
faithless  wife  (daughter),  164  (and 
ib.  n.  2),  192;  flail  motif,  L16 
(n.  2) •  heroes  turned  into  giants 
and  made  responsible  for  local  land- 
marks, xx  (and  ib. n.2) ;  horse-eared 
king,  150  (n.  2  and  Corrigendum); 


invader  deprived  of  sleep  by  making 
him  tell  stories,  148  ;  killing  followed 
by  lamenting,  lxviii  ;  land  of  the 
everliving  visited,  xxiii  —  see  also 
Oisin  in  Tir  na  n(Jg  in  tale  list 
infra ;  magic  music,  xxiv  (n.  2) 
(Dingle  B),  i7>.(n.3,  item  V)  (p.xxv), 
liii,  lxvii  (n.  2),  111,170;  magi- 
cally-induced sleep  resisted,  liii  ; 
marrow-bones  episode,  xvn  (n.  1) 
50,  51  ;  mischief  to  release  captive, 
18, 19  ;  poison-dropping  head.xLin- 
xliv  (and  Addendum  infra),  34 ; 
Polyphemus  motif,  lxix,  193  ;  res- 
cue motif,  xvi  (n.  3),  xvn  (item  IV), 
xx  (n.4),  xxi  (item  5),  198  ;  sticking 
to  magic  objects,  xxx  (n.  1)  (p. 
xxxi)  (cf.  enticement  to  a  magic 
house  supra)  ;  transformation,  104, 
184,  196  (n.  2)  —  see  also  under 
Bran,  Sgeolang  and  Uirne  in  Index 
of  Heroes  ;  throwing  a  head  (stone), 
back  and  forwards  over  a  court, 
li  ;  twins,  35  ;  understanding  the 
speech  of  animals,  140  ;  venemous 
eye,  lxxi  (and  ib.  n.  2) ;  warnings, 
15,  178,  192;  wooers  slain,  15. 

objects  :  magic  animals  :  (boar) 
lvii,  lxxxvi  (&  Corr.),  120  ;  (cat) 
180;  (cow)  xix,  xlv  (n.  2);  (cu) 
179  ;  (deer)  145  ;  (fawn)  184  ;  (fox) 
182;  (hind)  124;  (heron)  xxvi, 
xxxni  ;  (horse),  xxvi,  xxxii,  182, 
202  ;  (man-swallowing  monster)  140, 
141,  193;  (pig)  xvi  (n.  3)  (item 
IA)  (P-  xvn),  178  (n.  1) ;  (stag)  29, 
145  ;  magic  beings  :  (aitheach  with 
a  pig)  38  ;  (amhais)  177  (n.  4),  181  ; 
(fairy  mistress)  157  ;  (glaistig)  35  ; 
(gruagach)  xvn  ;  (hag  and  her  son 
or  more  than  one  son)  xvi  (n.  3) 
(items  IA,  II  (p.  xvn),  xxv,li,liii, 
lvii  (and  ib.  n.2),  180,182,184,185, 
186,  187;  (headless  phantoms)  24  ; 
(red-haired  man)  xiv  (n.  1),  xxvi, 
184;  (red-haired  woman)  xvm  (n. 
8),  184  ;  (swiftly-running  persons) 
87;    (witches)    79,    81,  82,  84;  — 
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see  also  under  '  Gruagach  '  in  In- 
dex of  Heroes  and  '  Fomhoir  '  in 
Index  of  Places  ;  magic  things  :  (axe) 
182  ;  (bull's  horn)  193  ;  (caps  or 
birth-cauls)  xvi  (n.  3)  (p.  xvii) ; 
(chair  of  forgetfulness),  xxix  (p..  2) 
(p.  xxx) ;  (chastity  cloak)  154,  189  ; 
(singing  dead  head)  lvii  ;  (fog), 
xxiv  (n.  2,  Dingle  B)  ;  (ship)  xm, 
(sleep-pin)  li  ;  (spear)  liii,  lvii, 
lviii,  lxv,  lxvii  ;  (testing-shirt) 
183;  (thread)  81,  83,  87;  (rowan- 
tree)   xxvn,   67. 

parallels  :  Greek- Irish  parallels 
xxx,  xliv  (n.  4),  xlvii  (n.  3),  xlviii, 
lxxiv  (n.  3),  4,  33,  140,  156  (n.  2), 
192-194,  infra  Addenda  to  Pt.  Ill, 
pp.  29,  156. 

tales  and  taletypes  :  allegories, 
xx  (n.  4),  xxii,  xlvii  (and  ib.  n.  1, 
and  Add.  to  xlvi-vii),  29  ;  Balor- 
Lugh-and-Glas-Ghaibhneann  cycle, 
xliv-xlv    (and    Addendum    infra), 

XLVIH-XLIX,   LXXI-LXXIV,    LXXXIV   (ll 

4)  (p.  lxxxv)  ;  Cath  na  bPunann, 
48  (and  ib.  n.  1);  Connla  story, 
183;  church-destroying  magic  bull, 
xix  (n.  1),  lii  (n.  1) ;  Critheagla  gan 
eagla,  xvi  (n.  1),  xx  (n.  4)  (item  5) 
(p.  xxi),  148  ;  Everlasting  Fight  at 
Ventry,  xvi  (n.  3)  (item  IA)(p.xvn), 
xxiv  (n.  2),  xxxiv  ;  Fionn  bruidh- 
ean-tales,  xxm,  xxiv  sq.,  xxviii 
(n.  1),  xxix  (and  ib.  n.  2),  xxxn, 
XXXIII,  xxxv,  xlvii,  lxxxv  (n.  4), 
26  (and  ib.  n.  1),  56,  74  (n.  1) 
(p.  75),  77,  78,  79,  84,  88,  96,  142, 
170,  178  (n.  1),  182,  183,  194,189; 
Fionn  giant-t  des  (often  humorous), 
xiv  (and  ib. n.3),xvni,xix  (n. l),xx 
(and.  ib.  n.  4)  (item  5)  (p.  xxi),xxm, 
xxiv  (and  ib.  n.  2),  xlvi,  xcviii, 
67, 182  ;  Fionn  helper-tales  (Lorcan, 
Ceadach,  Seachran,  etc.),  xm,  xiv, 
xv,  xvi  (n.  3,  items  I,  IA,  IV  [p. 
xvii]),  xvii,  xviii,  xxiv,  XXXIX,  XL, 
xlvi,  xlvii  (n.  3)  liii  (n.  2),  177, 


180,  183,  185  (n.  3),  188;  Fionn 
and  Bran,  xv,  xx  (n.  4)  (item  2) 
(p.  xxi)  (see  also  under  Bran  in 
Index  of  Heroes) ;  Fionn  and  the 
Phantoms,  lx,  lxii  (n.  2),  26,  82 
(n.  1)  ;  Finn  dans  le  Pays  des 
Geants,  170;  Fionn  in  the  Cradle, 
xvi  (and  ib.  n.  1),  xix  (n.  1),  xx  (n. 
4)  (item  5)  (p.  xxi) ;  Fionn  protects 
the  Court  against  a  Burner,  l-lii, 
liii-iv,  lxiii  ;  Fionn  slays  a  One-eyed 
Burner,  etc.,  liv,  lxiii,  lxvii,  lxix, 
lxx,  lxxii,  lxxiii  ;  Fionn's  Youth, 
xvi    (n.    1),    xxxiv,    xxxv,    xlviii, 

XLIX,    L,    LXIX,    LXXXIV,    XC,    4    (iL    2) 

(p.  5),  32  (n.  2)  ;  Goll's  death,  52  ; 
Hawk  of  Achill,  xxm  (n.  4),  163 
(n.  1 ) ;  Oisin  in  Tir  na  n.6g,  xxn- 
xxiii  (and  Addendum  infra),  xliii, 
xlvi,  124  ;  Oisin  and  Patrick's 
Housekeeper,  xix-xx,  xxm,  xlvi, 
xcviii,  67  ;  Osgar's  Birth  and  Boy- 
hood, 50  ;  Osgar  Flails  the  Devils 
in  Hell,  116,  122;  Osgar's  Coming 
to  the  Fian,  xvii,  188;  Paidin  O 
Ddlaigh  (Seadna  story),  116  (n.  2) ; 
an  Rudaire  gan  Ghruaig  gan  Ghdire 
(Gloomy  Hairless  Knight),  xvn- 
xvin,  50  (n.  1),  183;  Sword  of 
Light  and  Knowledge  of  the  Uni- 
que Tale,  xv  (n.  2),  185  (n.  3),  195, 
196-197  ;  Theodoric  Legend,  xxxn, 
ib.  n.  4  (p.  xxxm) ;  Toraigheacht 
Dhiarmada  agus  Ghrdinne,  xxxv, 
xxxvi,  xliii,  lv,  lx,  189,  ib.  n.  1. 

INTERNATIONAL       TALES  I       Aa       300 

[=  Aarne-Thompson,  The  Types  of 
the  Folk-Tale  (1928),  no.  300]  re- 
sembles a  Fionn  giant-tale,  xvi  (n. 
3,  item  I  A  [p.  xvii])  ;  —  Aa  301, 
Bear's  Son,  187;— Aa  302,  the 
External  Soul,  welded  to  an  Irish 
folktale,  195;— Aa  425,  Cii  Ban 
an  tSliibhe,  includes  the  arm-down- 
the-chimney  motif,  xx  (n.  2) ;  — 
Aa  461,  p.  4  (n.  2)  (p.  5)  ;  —  Aa 
513,  the  Skilful  Companions,  resem- 
bles Fionn  helper-tales,  xm,  xiv  : 
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Irish  version  influenced  by  Aa  653, 
Aa  471,  and  Aa  151,  xiv  (n.  1), 
198;  —  Aa  570,  p.  19  (n.  1);  — 
Aa  571,  593,  Sticking  to  Magic 
Objects,  Irish  versions,  xxx  (n.  1 
[p.  xxxi]),  116  (n.  1);  —  Aa  65U, 
the  Strong  Man,  resembles  Fionn 
helper-tales  and  giant-tales,  xni, 
xix  (n.  2),  178,  183;  —  Aa  756, 
Sedn  Brdthair  'a'  Crochuir,  xxxvii  ; 
Aa  873,  King  who  Discovers  his 
Unknown  Son,  attached  to  the 
Fionn  cycle,  xvn,  50-51,  179  ;  — 
Aa  930-931,  pp.  4,  197  ;  —  Aa  953, 
Robber  Relates  Three  Adventures, 
included  in  a  Fionn  helper-tale, 
184  ;  —  Aa  1060  sq.,  Stupid  Ogre 
group,  resemblance  to  Fionn  giant- 
tales,  xvi  ;  —  Aa  1173,  p.  193  ;  — 
Aa  1950,  Three  Lazy  Ones,  attached 
to  a  composite  Fionn  tale,  xxi ;  — 
Irish  ecotypesof  international  tales, 
192. 

traditions  and  anecdotes  :  An- 
na's midnight  court,  210  (n.  1); 
Cain  and  Cham,  ancestors  of  mon- 
sters, 91  ;  Caoilte's  magicbirth,  xx, 
181  ;  Caoilte  and  the  Fairy  Host, 
181  ;  Conan  an  object  of  ridicule 
in  southern  tradition,  xxvm  (n.  1) ; 
Conan  a  mischief-maker,  189  ;  Diar- 
maid's  ball  searc,xx  ;  Fiana  baptiz- 
ed, xix  (n.  3),  7 ;  Fiana  giants, 
xvm,  xxin,  xliii,  xcix  ;  Fiana  and 
landmarks,  xvm  ;  Fiana  make  their 
stockings  from  the  wool  that  grew 
on  Conan,  xxvm  ;  Fionn  and  the 
Limpets,  xxi  (n.  1) ;  Fionn  a  giant, 
XVIII  ;  Fionn  a  prophet,  lxii  (and 
ib.  n.  2) ;  Fionn  a  warrior-hunter- 
seer,   XIII,   XIV,   XX,   XLVIII,   LIV,   LXI, 

lxii,  lxxxv  ;  Fionn  a  magician 
(Chadwick),  204  ;  Fionn  a  national 
hero,  lxxxvi  ;  Lochlannaigh  become 
a  magic  people,  lxxxiv  (n.  4) ; 
Oisin  a  giant,  xix  ;  Oisin's  power 
of  sinking  ships,  xx  ;  Oisin's  mother 


a  deer,  xxi ;  Oisin  in  Elphin,  122  ; 
Oisin  overcomes  a  monster,  139 ; 
safety  of  those  who  refuse  fairy 
food,  28  ;  Samhain  night  has  special 
importance  in  some  Fionn  tales, 
LIU,  lxv,  lxvii,  181. 
Fotha  Catha  Cnucha,  xxxiv,  xlix,  1 

(n.      1),      LX,      LXVI,      LXVII,       LXVIII, 

lxxii  (n.  10),  lxxvii,  206  (n.  2). 
Franciscans,     Irish,    of    Louvain,   xi. 
Franciscan     Convent,     Merchants' 
Quay,  Dublin  :  Duanaire  Finn  MS 
preserved    there,    xi. 

Gaelic  Maundeville,  ex,  cxn,  exm, 
cxiv,  cxv,  13,  55,  91. 

Gearoid  Iarla,  xxxvi,  cxiii,  190,  191, 
195,  196  (n.  2,  and  Addendum  in- 
fra). 

«  geis  »,  xvm  (n.  8),  xlii,  lvii,  19,  213, 
216.  [Cf.  Parts  I  and  II:  geis  for 
Fionn  to  leap  a  camping  place  VI 
3  ;  prophesied  that  Fionn  will  break 
Conn's  geasa  XV  15 ;  gan  gheis, 
a  mere  cheville,  XVII  100  ;  Lon 
mac  Liomhtha  puts  the  Fian  under 
geis  to  follow  him  XXXVI  19 ; 
a  warrior  is  under  geasa  to  search 
the  world  for  help  LXI  7,  Fionn 
puts  the  gruagach  under  geasa  to 
tell  who  he  is  17,  and  to  succour 
Conan  19  ;  Conan  puts  a  musician 
under  geasa  to  tell  who  he  is 
LXVIII  ^8,  39.] 

Geraldin,  Captain  Don  Mauricio,  217. 

Gilla  in  Chomded  ua  Cormaic,  xxxiv, 

L  (n.  1),  LXV,  LXVII. 

grammar  (see  also  phonetics  and 
Irish  Grammatical  Tracts)  :  adjec- 
tives, compounds  with  substantive 
as  second  element  used  adjectivally, 
see  Glossary  s.  v.  dur  ;  confusion  of 
the  gen.  sg.  of  substantives  and  i- 
stem  adjectives,  166  (n.  l)(p.  167); 
dual  (use  of  a  sg.  form  after  a  dual 
noun),  cxv  (n.  1),  cxxi,  166  (n.  1 
and  Addendum  infra) ;  nom.  forms 
for  ace.   fem.,   ex,  92  ;  predicative 
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adj.  inflected  in  the  pi.,  cvii,  15, 
24,  25,  53, 118,  not  inflected,  17,  20, 
43,  66,  82  (n.  1)  (p.  83)  ;  substanti- 
vally  used  neut.  adj.,  60,  68,  85  ; 
use  of  a  pi.  adj.  to  qualify  a  sing, 
collective  noun,  cxxi  (and  Adden- 
dum  infra),  62,   171. 

ASPIRATION    AND    ECLIPSIS  :    HlUta- 

tion  after  dhd  'two  '  preceded  by  a 
possessive  pronoun,  120  ;  asp.  after 
the  relative  pret.  ba,  38  ;  for  eclipsis 
after  nach,  ni  and  muna  (mura,  mur), 
and  after  go  'with  ',  see  under  these 
words  in  Glossary  ;  permanent  asp. 
of  the  verbal  noun,  cxv  ;  spread  of 
asp.  beyond  the  limits  of  Old,  Mid- 
dle, and  Classical  Irish  laws,  1 31- 
132  (footnote,  and  Addendum  in- 
fra). 

conjunctions  :  purpose  clauses 
introduced  by  go,  71  (n.  3) ;  use  of 
go,  agus,  iar  sin,  etc.,  to  introduce 
the  principal  proposition  after  a 
temporal  clause,  cxx ;  use  of  go,  ro 
and  the  neg.  ni,  nd  in  wish  clauses, 
70,  71  (n.  1)  ;  use  of  ge  go  for  ge, 
cxv  (n.  1) ;  use  of  mura  for  muna, 
cxv  and  Glossary. 

copula  :  copula  in  identification 
sentences,  49  ;  copula  forms  of  the 
3rd  pers.  sing,  with  an  ethical  refe- 
rence to  the  2nd  pers.,  98  (see  also 
Corrigendum  infra) ;  disyllabic  forms 
of  the  copula,  3,  7,  23,  34,  103  ;  in- 
flection of  the  copula,  cvn,  3,  7,  10, 
14,  15,  17,  23,  24,  25,  30,  53,  65, 
76,  90,  109,  110,  —  non-inflection, 
20,  21,  43,  82  (n.  1)  (p.  83);  inflec- 
tion of  the  relative  copula  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  expected  even  in 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  cent. 
30  (n.  1);  optative  copula  rob,  3, 
69,  71. 

elision  and  omission  :  elision  of 
the  prep,  de  ('a),  cxiv  ;  elision  of  the 
verbal  particle  do  before  a  vowel 
or  /  asp.,  cxiv,  48,  143  ;  elision  of 


the  voc.  part,  a  and  of  a  '  his  ' 
before  vowels,  cxiv,  88,  126,  135  ; 
non-elision  of  the  a  of  ar  said  ' 
after  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel, 
11  ;  omission  of  the  a  of  the  article 
in  an  uair  'when  ',  cxiv,  126,  ib. 
n.  2  (p.  130),  135, 170  ;  omission  or 
elision  after  a  vowel  of  do  (a)  before 
the  verbal  noun,  cxiv,  126  (n.  2) 
(p.  127),  152  ;  omission  of  the  prep. 
do,  135,  143  ;  omission  of  the  verbal 
particle  do  (ro)  before  ro-preterites 
etc.,   cxiv,   9,   142,   143,    310. 

language  :  Middle  Irish,  see  notes 
to  poems  listed  as  Mid.  Ir.,  cxv  ; 
Classical  Ir.,  cvm  (n.  1),  cxvi,  and 
see  notes  to  poems  listed  as  classi- 
cal, cxvii  ;  vocabulary,  cxv. 

numerals  :  ordinals  denoting  one 
of  a  group,  6,  53,  107  ;  for  cases 
after  numerals  see  infra  under  sub- 
stantives. 

prepositions  :  modern  preposi- 
tional forms,  cxiii,  55,  67,  126,  135, 
144,  170  ;  prejudice  against  the  use 
of  dochum  in  the  classical  schools, 
7,161  ;  prep.  6  used  with  the  passive 
to  indicate  the  doer,  85.  See  also 
ag,  ar,  as,  de,  do,  dochum,  fa,  fare, 
gan,  go,  i,  le,  6,  re,  seach,  seachnoin, 
tar,  tre",  um,  in  the  Glossary. 

pronouns  :  independent  ace.  pro- 
nouns, lx  (n.  2),  cvm,  10,  13,  15, 
20,  22,  25,  29,  36,  42,  43,  53,  59,  66, 
72,  76,  85,  95,  98, 107, 109,  110,  112, 
116,  119,  120,  142,  143;  infixed 
ace.  pronouns,  cvm,  3,  6,  10,  15, 
17,  30,  34,  36,  44,  69,  92,  109,  110, 
118,  123;  infixed  dat.  pronouns, 
53,76,85-86,  98 (and  Corrigendum)  ; 
meaningless,  or  almost  meaningless, 
use  of  infixed  pronouns,  lx  (n.  2), 
cix,  3,  10,  13,  15,  16,  17,  36,  44,  54, 
76,  85,  90,  98,  107;  infixed  pro- 
nouns used  to  obtain  alliteration, 
17,  48,  54  (n.  1),  107;  intensitive 
scan  315;  prepositional  pronouns 
normally  fully  stressed  in  the  dan 
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direach  period,  14;  pronoun  and 
noun  in  apposition,  74  ;  subject 
pronouns,  i  and  i  as  subjects  in 
Middle  Irish,  cxvm  (n.  2),  —  se,  si, 
etc.,  see  further  on  in  this  entry 
*  vebbs  :  conjugation  :  analytic 
forms  ». 

relative  :  method  of  expressing 
the  meaning  expressed  in  other 
languages  by  the  gen.  of  the  rel. 
pron.,  cxix,  cxx,  113  ;  nasalizing 
relative  sentences,  44  (n.  1);  rela- 
tive fuil,  53  ;  relative  use  of  do 
with  primary  tenses,  cxiv,  17,  126 
(n.  2)  (p.  127),  139,141,  143,  161, 
174,    254. 

substantives  :  declension  :  nom. 
forms  object  of  the  verb,  ex,  7,  11, 
15,  18,  22,  30,  36,  43,  48,  50,59,  65, 
67,  72,  76,  85,  92,  98,  110  (n.  1), 
112,  119,  120,  135,  143,  165;  Mid. 
Ir.  nom.  forms  (Donann,Goibnenn) 
same  as  O.  I.  gen.  forms,  209  ; 
nom.  of  respect,  cxx;  vocative 
forms,  57  ;  special  ace.  forms  for 
the  object  of  the  verb,  ex  (and  ib. 
notes  1  and  2),  cxvm  (and  ib.  n.  2, 
p.  cxix),  3,  15,  16,  18,  30,  34,  36, 
40,  42,  43,  48,  53,  59-60,  65,  69, 
72,  90,  92,  98,  119  (n.  1),120,  126, 
139,  146,  152,  170;  gen.  pi.  in  e 
of  O.  I.  and  Mid.  I.  /-stems,  15, 
19  ;  distributive  gen.,  23  ;  gen.  of 
respect,  cxx,  60,  85  ;loss  of  dative 
inflection,  126  ;  dat.  of  association 
and  apposition,  68  (footnote),  7  1, 
86  ;  subst.  declined  irregularly,  cxv 
(n.  1),  19,  135,  144  (&  Corr.),  151, 
170;  o-stems  retain  o-inflection 
even  when  they  refer  to  a  woman, 
42;  tragh  (em.,  50  (see  also  Glos- 
sary); tendency  totreat  each  word 
forming  part  of  a  compound  as 
independent  for  the  purposes  <>f 
declension,  126,  n.2(p.  129&  Add.), 
146  ;  gender  of  diminutives,  see 
sithilin  in  Glossary  ;  case-use  after 


numerals,  ex  (n.  2)  (p.  cxi),  cxv, 
(n.  1),  56,  110  (n.  1),  135  (and  cf. 
165,  n.  2);  dual,  166  (n.  1)  (p.  167 
and  Addendum  infra) ;  non-declen- 
sion after  acht,  ex  (n.  2),  41,  —  after 
gan,  8,  —  of  nouns  ending  in  -an, 
ix,  cxxi,  22,  45,  61  (n.  1,  and 
Addendum  infra),  160,  —  of  words 
forming  part  of  a  closely  connected 
group,  cxxi,  126  (n.  2)  (p.  127); 
apposition,  68  (footnote),  73,  74, 
86,   209. 

verb  :  conjugation  :  modern  ver- 
bal forms,  cxiii,  cxiv,  cxv  (n.  1), 
54,  55,  59,  101,  106,  107,  135,  139, 
144,  165,  168;  analytic  forms,  cix, 
7,  16,  20,  29,  36,  40,  43,  48,  54,  ib. 
n.  2,  59,  65,  76,  85,  95,  98,  103, 
1H7,  112,  116,  117,  121,  126,  ib. 
n.  1,  138,  139,  141,  146,  161,  165; 
-iom  as  ending  of  the  1st  pers. 
sg.  pres.  indie,  probably  an  Ulste- 
rism,  126  (n.  2)  (p.  129),  144; 
unclassical  -ir  ending  of  the  2nd 
pers.  sg.  pres.  and  fut.  tenses, 
cxiii,  54,  139  ;  -ann  endings  of  the 
3rd  pers.  sg.,  lix,  69,  and  infra 
Corrigendum  to'  Pt.  II  (poem 
LXII  155a);  slender  and  broad 
variation  in  the  final  r  of  the  pas- 
sive in  Early  Mod.  Ir.,  97  ;  spread 
of  the  deponential  endings  -amar 
and  -adar,  cxvi  (n.  1),  25  (n.  1), 
82  (n.  1  — p.  83)  ;  deponential  form 
(astar)  of  the  third  pers.  sg.  of  the 
pret.  infrequent  in  the  classical  pe- 
riod, 89,  92;  use  of  a  1st  sg.  fut. 
ending  in  -a,  cxv  (n.  1),  172  (and 
Addendum  infra),  174  ;  use  of 
-f<iight{h]ear  as  fut.  pass,  ending, 
cxv  (n.  1),  109  ;  ch/bh  variation  in 
fut.  stems,  126  (n.  2)  (p.  130). 
Special  constructions  (see  also  under 
coNJiNCTioNs  earlier  in  this  entry)  : 
conjunct  forms  used  where  the 
classical  language  would  require 
absolute  forms.  170  (n.  1);  imper- 
sonal   accusative-governing    (auto- 
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nomous)use  of  passive  verbal  forms, 
cxviii,  cxix  (n.  1),  36,  40  ;  sg.  verb 
used  with  a  pi.  subject,  cxv  (n.  1, 
and  Addendum  infra),  136,  138, 
149  (n.  1),  165  (n.  2);  ta...  ina, 
cxi,  2,  13,  21,  34,  36,  40,  43, 
('as'  use  of  ina,  cxi  [n.  1],  20). 
Tenses  :  pres.  ind.  refers  to  fut. 
time  (Scottish  Gatlic  usage),  cxx 
(and  Addendum  infra) ;  use  of  con- 
ditional for  the  imperf.  indie,  an 
Ulsterism,  126  (n.  2)  (p.  129);  use 
of  ro-forms  in  narrative,  19  ;  change 
from  a  primary  tense  in  the  main 
clause  to  a  secondary  tense  in  the 
subordinate  clause,  168  (n.  1) ;  Ver- 
bal noun  :  permanent  attachment 
of  a  to,  cxv ;  infinitival  use,  cviii 
(n.  1),  55,  150  ;  see  also  earlier  in 
this  entry  under  aspiration  and 
under  elision.  Verbal  particles  :  do 
irregularly  dropped  before  verbs, 
143  ;  omission  of  no  (do,  ro)  before 
the  imperfect  tense,  cxix,  126  ; 
substitution  of  do  for  ro  in  the 
past  tense,  cxvi  (n.  1);  use  of  ro 
for  O.  I.  no  (Mod.  I.  do)  with  the 
imperfect  tense,  cxix,  117  ;  see  also 
do,  ro  in  Glossary. 
Greek  parallels,  see  under  «  folklore  : 

PARALLELS  ». 

Gruffydd,  W.  J.  (editor  of  Math  Vab 
Mathonwy),  xliii,  xliv  (n.  2),  xlv 
(n.  1),  2,  xlviii,  xlix  (n.  3),  l,  ib. 
n.  2,  lxix  (n.  6),  lxx,  lxxiii  (n.  1), 
lxiv   (n.    1),  lxxv   (n.    9),     lxxvi, 
lxxxii  (n.  5),  lxxxiii,  lxxxiv  (n.  1), 
4  (n.  2)  (p.  5),  32,  105,  196  (n.  2), 
204    (n.    1)    (p.    205),    207    (n.    1), 
208. 
Gwynn,  E..J.  (editor  of  The  Metrical 
Dindshenchas),   xxxiv  (n.   6),  xlvi 
(n.    3),    xlvii    (n.    3),    lvi    (n.    2), 
lviii,  lix  (n.  1),  lxv  (n.  3),  lxvi, 
ib.  n.  2,  lxxiii  (n.  1),  lxxviii  (n.  5), 
lxxx  (n.  7),  lxxxiv  (n.  4)  (p.  lxxxv), 
ex  (n.  1,  n.  2),  cxviii  (n.  2),  3,  4, 12, 
27,  33,  82  (n.  1)  (p.  83),  114,  199 


(n.  1),  205  (n.  5,  n.  7),  206  (n.  2, 
n.  3,  n.  10),  208,  210  (n.  2). 

Hahn,  J.  G.  von,  xlix  (n.  2). 
Hamel  (A.  G.  van),  209  (and  ib.  n.  4), 

213  sq. 
Henderson,  Rev.  G.,  lxx  (n.  6),  46, 

134,    211. 
Henry,   F.,   lxii   (notes   1    and  3). 
Hull,  V.,  Addenda  to  Pt.  II,  pp.  lvi- 

lvii  and  pp.  103-104,  infra. 
hunting,   cm,  29. 

Imram  Curaig  Maile   Duin,  29. 

Imtheacht  an  Ghiolla  Dheacair,  xxxn, 
xxxix  (n.  2),  xlvi. 

Innis  duinn,  a  Oisin,  93. 

Innis  duinn,  a  Phadraig,  12,  126. 

interpolation,  10,  24,  29,  49,  72,  89, 
91,  95,  98,  100,  107,  116,  124,  125, 
149,  161. 

Interpolator  (H)of  LU,xxxiv,  8  (n.2). 

Irish  Grammatical  Tracts,  cix,  cxn, 
cxix  (n.  3),  cxx  (n.  1),  7,  41,  45,  50, 
54,  ib.  n.  1,  61,  ib.  n.  1,  62,  63, 
93  (n.  1),  97,  117,  119,  126  (n.  2) 
(pp.  130,  131),  144,  151,  161,  190. 
See  also  under  Metrical  Tracts. 

«  Irishians  »,     see     under    «  folklore  : 

GENERAL     CONSIDERATIONS  ». 

Irish    Ordeals,    74. 

7s  dubhach  and  Is  Fada  (first  lines) 
see    As. 

Keating,  Geoffrey,  xix  (n.  3),  xxm, 
xxxv,  xli,  xliii,  xlvi,  ib.  n.  1, 
xlvi  (n.  3),  xlvii  (n.  1),  lxiv  (n.  1), 
lxxviii  (n.  5),  lxxx  (n.  6),  ex, 
cxin,  cxx,  38  (n.  2),  44  (n.  1),  55 
(n.  2),  68,  ib.  n.  1,  93,  95,  96  (n.  1), 
97,  107,  108,  113,  126  (n.  2)  (p. 
130),  144,  156  (n.  2),  168  (n.  1), 
190,  205  (n.  5),  209,  ib.  n.  3,  211. 

Kittredge,  G.  L.,  xv  (n.  1,  n.  2),  105, 
181,  187  (n.  2,  n.  3),  194,  and  Ad- 
denda to  Pt.  Ill,  xliv  and  26. 

Krappe,  A.  H.,  xxxn  (cf.  n.  4), 
xxxiii,  xlvh>  xlviii  (n.  4),  xlix 
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(n.  3),  liii,  4  (n.  2)  (p.  5),  27,  195 
(n.  2),  196,  201   (n.  2,  n.  3). 
Kulhwch  and  OlwenA  (n.  2),  140,  199, 
204. 

Laoidh  na  Biiadhachta,  lii  (n.   1). 

Laoidh  na  Con  Duibhe,  123. 

Laoidh   na   Sealga,  xxvm   (n.    1),   26 

(n.  1)  (p.  27),  84. 
Laoidh  na  S6  bhFear  nDeag,  162. 
Laoidh  Oisin  ar  Thir  na  n6g,  see  its 

author   Coimin,   and   cf.    '  Oisin   in 

Tir-na-nOg  '    under    talks    in    the 

folklore   entry. 
Leabhar  na  hUidhre,  see  Interpolator. 
Ligi  Guill  i  mmaig  Raigne,  109. 
Longas   Mac  nUislenn,  191   (see  also 

Oidheadh). 
Lughnasadh,    lxxv. 

Mac  Con  Mara,  Donnchadh  Ri'iadh, 
xxviii  (n.  1). 

Mac  Con  Midhe,  Giolla  Brighde,  115. 

Mac  Domhnaill,  Somhairle,  owner  of 
Duanaire  Finn,  x,  xl,  217,  219. 

Mac  Domhnaill,  Somhairle  Buidhe, 
chieftain  of  the  Route  and  the 
Glynnes  of  Antrim,  x. 

Mac  Finghin  Duhh,  c  (n.  4). 

Macgnimrad  Finn,  see  Fionn's  Youth. 

MacLeod,  Mary,  lxxxviii,  ib.  n.  2, 
cxm. 

Mac  Sorley,  Captain,  see  Mac  Domh- 
naill, Somhairle. 

Manx  version  of  poem  XXXVI,  87. 

Marthain  tar  Sis  d'l'.irr  uaim,  113, 
115. 

Math  vab  Mathonwg,  see  under  its 
editor    Gruffydd. 

Maundeville,  see  Goelir  Maundeville. 

Meguidhir   Fhcarmanach,    l'A9. 

metre  :  alliteration,  17,  48,  54  (n.  1), 
107;  consonance,  65;  dunadh,  72, 
82  (n.  1)  (p.  83);  elision,  !'.  15,  10, 
23,  34,  37,  48,  50,  55,  101,  I  in; 
(see  also  fusion  under  grammar)  ; 
irregular  number  of  syllables  in  late 
lays,  126,  169;  Metrical  Tracts,  12, 


75  (n.  1),  190;  rimes  (Middle 
Irish),  15,  23,  27,  30,  34,  48,  69,  91  ; 
other  references  to  rime,  21,  22,  27, 
31,  34,  36,  39  (n.  1),  42,  44,  50,  55, 
60,  86,  93  (n.  1),  98,  110,  118,  120, 
127,  142,  143,  146,  165,  169; 
rhythm,  xcn,  60,  164  ;  special  me- 
tres and  types  of  metre,  amhrdn, 
xci  ;  aoi  fhreislighe,  xcn  (n.  2), 
xcm,  xcv,  xcvi  ;  casbhairn,  12  ; 
dan  direach.  lxxxvi,  xci,  xcvii, 
138;  deibhidhe,  xci,  xcn  (n.  2), 
xcm,  xciv,  158  (n.  2)  ;  dgldchas,  12, 
122  ;  rannaighcacht  bheag,  xcn  (n. 
2)  (p.  xcm),  xcvi  ;  rannaigheucht 
mhdr,  xcn  (n.  2)  (p.  xcm),  xcvi  ; 
see  also  under   «  Duanaire   Finn  : 

METRES  ». 

Metrical  Tracts  :  see  under  metre. 
Meyer,    Kuno,    ix,    xi,    lv   sq.,    and 

passim. 
Mian  mhic  Cumhaill  fa  maith  gnaoi, 

125  (n.  1). 
M6r  anocht  mo  chumha  fiin,  92. 
Morte    Arthurc,   155    (n.    2). 
mug     as     first    element     in     names, 

lxxviii,   n.   4. 
Muircheartach  :    Death    of    Muircher- 

tach  mac  Erca,  cxvm  (n.  1). 
Miiller-Lisowski,  K.,  see  infra  Adden- 
dum to  Pt.  Ill,  p.  29. 
Murchadh,    son    of   Brian    Boraimhe, 

folk  traditions  attached  to  his  name. 

195. 
music  :    singing  of  the  Ossianic  lays 

xcvi,  xcvn,  132.     See  also  geanlar- 

ghlds  in  Glossary, 
mythology  (cf.  folklore) :  Celts  lack 

gods  (van  Hamel),  213,  214,  216; 

divine       names       in        genealogies, 

LXXVIII,  LXXX,  I. XXXI.  1. XXXIV.  LXXXV 

(n.  2)  ;  divine  names  (Lugu-.  Vindo-, 
etc.)  in  place-names  and  poetic 
kennings,  lxxv,  lxxviii  (n.  5), 
i.xxxr,  i.xxxii,  i.xxxiv  ;  divine  sy- 
nonyms,    LXXVII-LXXX,     LXXVIII     (ll. 

5),  lxxxi  (n.  2).  lxxxiv,  205  sq.  ; 
divine  triads,  lxiv  (and    ib.  n,  2), 
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lxxviii  (ii.5),lxxxi  ;  dwelling-places 
of  the  gods  (otherworld,  Annwfn, 
sidhe),  xxxii  (n.  4)  (p.  xxxm), 
lxxxi,  200  ;  exemplary  myth  (Van 
Hamel),  213,  214,  215,  216  ;  Fionn- 
Gwynn  parallel,  lxxvi-lxxxi, 
lxxxiv  ;  Fionn-Lugh  parallel, lxxiv, 
lxxxi,  lxxxiv  ;  gods  help  heroes, 
lxxv  ;  humorous  treatment  of  gods, 
xcix  ;  Lugh  a  god,  lxxiv-lxxvi  ; 
mythology  in  Fionn  and  Arthurian 
cycles,  217;  see  also  Allien,  Ana, 
Aodh,  Aonghus,  Balor,  Brian,  Bri- 
ghid,  Cian,  Culdubh,  Daghdha, 
Dian  Cecht,  Donn,  Donu,  Eadaoin, 
Eithne,  Eochaidh,  Fothadh,  Gaibh- 
din  Gabhna,  Glas  Ghaibhleann,  Go- 
vannon,  Gwynn,  Iuchair  and  Iu- 
charba,  Lugh,  Lieu,  Mannandn, 
Meadhbh,  Nuadha,  Tuatha  De  Da- 
nann,  in  Index  of  Heroes,  and  Fo- 
mhoir  and  Tuatha  De  Danann  in 
Index  of  Places  and  Populations. 
Cf.  also  Addenda  to  Pt.  Ill,  pas- 
sim. 
Ni  chodlan[n]  a[n]  dobhrdn(n)  donn,  70 
[other  copy  in  Brit.  Mus.  MS  Add. 
40766,  f.  79]. 

Nutt,  A.,  xlix  (n.   3),  211. 

O'Boyle,  folk  legends  attached  to  his 

name,  195. 
6  Bruadair,  D.,  lxxxiv  (n.  4),  76. 
6  Cathain  (6  Cathan),  Niall  Gruam- 

dha,   scribe   of  Duanaire  Finn,   ix. 
6  Cathain,  Sean,  S.  J.,    cxvi    (n.  1), 

cxin,  82  (n.  1)  (p.  83). 
6    Cathasaigh,    Sean    Aindi,    xxxvn, 

xxxvin,  116  (n.  2),  191. 
6  Ceileachair,  Domhnall  Ban,  xxxvn 

(n.  1),  xxxvin  (n.  1). 
6  Cleirigh  (Michel),  O.  F.  M.,  217. 
6  Conchubhair,  Cathal  Croibhdhearg, 

folk  traditions  attached  to  his  na- 
me, 194. 
6  Conchubhair,  Murchadh  (fl.  A.  D. 

1335),   113, 


6  Dochartaigh  :  O'Dohertys  of  Inisho- 
wen,    ix. 

0  Dochartaigh,  Aodh,  scribe  of  Dua- 
naire Finn  and  of  the  Book  of  the 
O'Conor  Don,  ix,  x,  cxiv,  cxvi, 
cxvn,  126  (n.  2  sq.),  165,  217. 

O'Donnell  family,  folk  traditions  at- 
tached to  them,  197. 

O'Donnell,  Balldearg,  folk  traditions 
attached  to  his  name,  195. 

O'Donnell,  Red  Hugh,  115. 

O'Donoghue,  Domhnall  na  nGeimh- 
leach,  folk  traditions  attached  to 
his  name,  196.  [Cf.  also  Amhrdin  na 
nGleann  I  (Finghin  na  Leamhna) 
p.    12.] 

6  Duinnin,  Donocha  Beag,  xxxvn, 
xxxvin,  154. 

6  Duinnin,  Tadhg,  xxxvn,  xxxvin, 
50  (n.   1),  141    (n.   1),  180,   181. 

6  Loingsigh,  Amhlaoibh,  154. 

6  Longain,  Michcal  6g,  c. 

6  Maille :  O'Malley  family  in  folk 
tradition,  197. 

6  Neill  :  Brian,  73  ;  John  and  Henry, 
earls  of  Tyrone  (17th  century),  x, 
xi,   217. 

O'Rahilly,  T.  F.,  xiv,  xlvii  (n.  3), 
lxxviii  (n.  2),  lxxxv,  lxxxix  (n.  4), 
cvin  (n.  1 )  (p.  cix),  cxix  (n.  4),  8,  9, 
18,  20,  39,  40,  63,  64,  70,  80,  82, 
94,  121  (n.  1),  122,  125  (n.  1),  126 
(1.  7,  and  n,  2,  pp.  127,  128,  130), 
135,  155,  156,  162  (n.  1),  169,  170, 
171,  177,  190,  195,  196,  201  (n.  1), 
208,  209  (notes  2  and  5).  Add.  to 
156,    209. 

6  Suilleabhain,  see  Mac  Finghin 
Dubh. 

Oidheadh  Chloinne  Tuireann,  xlv 
(n.  1),  lxxiii  (n.  1),  lxxiv  (n.  5), 
lxxxiv  (n.   4),   96   (n.   1). 

Oidheadh  Chloinne  h Uisneach, xxxvin, 
189  (see  also  Longas). 

Ordeals,  see  Irish  Ordeals. 

Or  gain    Denna    Rig,    111. 

Perceval  story,  see  Sir  Perceval, 
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phonetics  (cf.  grammar  and  me- 
tre) :  alternative  forms,  oja  varia- 
tion, 63,  93,  118,  124,  —  eajed,  126 
(n.  2)  (p.  130) ;  confusion  of  gh  and 
dh,  9  ;  confusion  of  unstressed  final 
vowels  in  Mid.  I.,  39  (n.  1) ;  disylla- 
bic hiatus-words,  34,  42,  43,  46,  82 
(n.  1),  110;  epenthetic  vowel,  82; 
lengthening  of  vowels,  cxv,  21,  82, 
86  ;  word-stress  of  literary  Irish, 
xcn ;  alteration  in  the  stress  of 
compounds,  cxv  (n.  1),  172.  dia- 
lectal pecularities  :  -aidh  and 
-adh  pronounced  alike,  94  ;  -aigh 
(-aidh)  and  -aighe  (-aidhe)  pronoun- 
ced alike,  126  (n.  2)  (p.  129);  en 
and  cr  pronounced  alike  as  cr,  126 
(n.  2)  (p.  128);  eagh  and  eadh  pro- 
nounced as  6  126  (n.  2)  (p.  128); 
palatal  rr  becomes  non-palatal, 80  ; 
modern  and  dialectal  rimes,  cxv, 
12,  23,  40,  44,  57,  60,  62,  68,  76. 
82,  86,  106,  116,  117,  126  (n.  2) 
(p.  127),  134,  135,  146,  147,  149 
(n.  2),  168,  171,  172  ;  dialectal  use 
of  ar  for  'nar,  86  (n.  1)  ;  northern 
dialectal  forms,  cxix,  126  (n.  2) 
(pp.  128-129),  144  ;  popular  (as 
opposed  to  learned)  speech  of  some 
district  in  Ireland  in  the  13th 
century,  55. 

prophecy,  lxii  (and  ib.  n.  2),  en 
(and  ib.  n.  1),  73,  108,  113.  See  also 
under  Baile  in  Scdil  in  this  Index 
and  under  Bearchan  and  Fionn  in 
the   Index  of  Heroes. 

Saltair  na  Rann,  39  (n.  1),  82  (n.  1). 
Sanas  Cormaic,  see  Cormac. 
Schoepperle,   G.,   xxxvi    (n.   6),   180; 

infra  Addenda  to  Pt.   Ill,  pp.  70, 

156. 
Scott,  R.  D.,  xxi  (n.  1),     lvi,  lvii, 

lxii   (n.  2),   lxv   (notes   4   and  5), 

lxvi  (notes  1   and  7),  31. 
Scott,    Sir   Walter,    132. 
Seilg  (see  also  Chase):  Seilg  ShUibhe 

Fuaid,  xxiv  (n.  3),   xxv  (item  5), 


26  (n.  l),29,78(n.l);  Seilg  Ghle an- 
na an  Smdil,  xxiv  (n.  3)  (item  5) 
(p.  xxv),  xxxix  (n.  2),  4  (n.  2) 
(p.  5).  See  also  Laoidh  na  Sealga. 

Siaburcharpat    Con  Culaind,   lxxxix. 

Sir  Perceval,  xlviii,  liii  (n.  2),  187. 

Sixteen  Chiefs,  see  Laoidh  na  s6 
bhFear    nDeag. 

Skene,  \V.  F.,  211  (n.  8). 

Smaoinggig,  a  pheacaigh,  gur  chaillis 
do  ghaoltha,  xxxviii  (n.  1). 

Snedgus  and  Mac  Riagla,  91. 

Souuerly,  Capitaneus,  219  (see  also 
Mac  Domhnaill,  Somhairle). 

standards  of  the  Fian,  161. 

Sydow,  Dr.  C.  W.  von,  184,  186  (n.3), 
187,  192,  194. 

Tain  B6  Cualnge,  xn  :  LL  version, 
cvn  (n.  1),  cix,  cxv,  7,  11,  17,  44 
(n.  1),  74.  LU  version,  lxxv  (n.  2), 
74,   187,   216   (n.    1). 

Tain  B6  Fraich,  lxxxix. 

Teighim  ann  do  shiir  na  n-iath,  18. 

Tochmarc  Entire,  187  ;  Addendum  to 
Pt.    Ill   (p.   19)   infra. 

Tochmarc  Ferbe,  cix. 

Togail  Bruidne  Da  Derga,  38. 

Togail  Troi,  46. 

Toitedn  Tighe  Finn,  12. 

Tdruigheacht  Dhiarmada  agus  Ghrdin- 
ne,  xxxvi,  xxxviii,  xlvii,  lv,  lx, 
96  (n.  1),  120,  140,  154,  156  (n.  2). 
173, 174, 189.  See  also  Aithed  Grdin- 
ne  ingine  Corbmaic  la  Diarmait  hua 
nDuibni,  and  under  Folklore. 

Tdruigheacht  Gruaidhe  Griansholus, 
1(56  (n.   1),  172. 

Tdruigheacht  Mhadadh  na  Seaeht  gCos, 
xxx  (n.  1)  (p.  xxxi),  126  (n.  2) 
(p.    128). 

Tdruigheacht  Shaidhbhe,   160,   172. 

Tdruigheacht  Taise  Taoibhghile,  xxxix 
(n.  2). 

Tralee,  Countess  of,  196. 

Truagh  Horn  Tulach  na  Fiinne,  93. 

Uath    Uama  Cruachan,  87, 
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Vardes,  Hugo,  see  Ward. 
Verdugo,   Don  Guillermo,  218. 

Ward  :  Hugo  Vardes,  xi. 

Welsh  language,  cwch  xm  (n.  5) 
(p.  xiv) ;  heno,  122  ;  twrch  trwyth 
(recte  trivyd)  :  see  Twrch  Trwijd  in 
Index  of  Heroes. 

Welsh  literature,   xci,   xcvi   (n.    1): 


see  also  under  Kulhwch  and  0 liven, 
and  under  Math  Vab  Mathonwy  in 
this  Index,  and  under  Gwynn,  Go- 
vannon,  Pryderi,  Pwyll,  etc.,  in 
the  Index  of  Heroes. 
Willy's  Lady  (ballad),  194.- 

Zimmer,  H.,  xi,  211. 


FIRST    LINES    OF   POEMS 
IN   DUANAIRE   FINN 

(For  first  lines  of  poems  from  other  collections 
see  Subject  Index) 


A  bhean   beir  leat  mo  leine  (X) 

A  bhean  den  folcadh  mo  chinn  (V) 

A  bhean  labhrus  rinn  an  laoidh  (XXXIV) 

A  chaorthuinn   Cluana  Ferta  (III)        

A  chloidhimh  chleircin  in  chluig  (XX) 

A  Lia  Thulcha  Tuaithe  shuas  (XLII) 

A  Lorcain  mheic  Luighdheach  lain  (XXXVIII) 

A  muicidh  seolam  sa  sliabh  (XXXI)    

A  Oisin  as  fada  do  shiian  (LVII) 

A  Oisin   cia  in   feart   dona   (XXXIX) 

A  Oisin  fuirigh  ar  Dhia  (L)     

A  Oissin  in  raidhe  rinn  (XLIX) 

Abair  a  Oisin  mheic  Finn  (XXII) 

Ag  so  in  fod  inar  ghein  Fionn  (XLIII) 

Aithreos  caithreim  in  fir  moir  (LXIII) 

[An  ccuala...,  etc.,  see  «  In... »] 

An    seisior   (XL)        

Aonach  so  a  Moigh  Eala  in  ri  (XIII) 

Anoeht  fiordheireadh  na  fFian  (XIX) 

Ceisd  agam  ort  a  Chaoilte  (VIII) 

Cairdius   Logha  re   droing  don   Fhein  (XL IV) 

Claidhtear    leibh    leabaidh    Osgair    (XXI) 

Cliabhan  cuill  cia  do-roine  (XLI) 

Codail    beagan    beagan    beag    (XXXIII)     

Cumain  leat  a  Oissin  fheil  (II)     

Cumain  Horn  an  imirt  (LX1X)     

Deargriiathar  cloimic  Morna  (XLV  III) 

Dirgidh  bhar  sleagha  sealga  (XXIX)    

Do   bhadhusa   uair  (XXV)     

Domhuach   lodmair  tar  Luachair  (LIV)     

Dubhach   sin   a  Bheann    Ghaalann   (LXVIII) 

Eirigh    suas   a   Oissin    (LI)     

Eirigh  siias  a  Osgair  (LII)    

Eol  damh  scanchus  Feine  Finn  (I) 

Euchtach  inghean  Diarmatta  (XVIII) , I,      45 
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Faoidh  cluig  do-chuala  a  nDruim  Dheirg  (LIII) 

Fegthar   teach   Finn    a    nAlmhaiii    (XII)     

Fiafraighis    Patraic    Macha    (XXXVII)       

Fiamhain   mac   Foraigh   go   ffor  (XL VI)    

Fiond  File  ba  fear  go  11  (XI) 

Fleadh   ros   fiiair   Corbmac   6    Fhionn  (XXIII) 

Fuar  ar  n-aghaidh  a  Loch  Luig  (VI) 

Fuaramar  seilg  iar  samhain  (XIV)      

Gorta  chille  Crionlocha  (XXX)     

Guth  gadhoir  a  gCnoc  na  Riogh  (XXXII)     

In  cciiala  tu  Fiana  Finn  (LX) 

hi  cumhain  leat  a  Oisin  fheil  (LXVI)    

Innis  a  Oisin  echtaigh  (XLV)    

[In  seisior,  see  «  An  seisior»] 

Is  fada  anocht  a  nOil  Finn  (LV) , 

Iss  e  sud  colg  in  laoich  lain  (XLV II) 

La  da  ndeachaidh  Fionn  na  bFian,  do  sheilg 

ar  Beinn  Gulban  siar  (LXI)       

La  da  ndeachaidh  Fionn  na  bFian,  do  sheilg 

ar  Sliabh  na  mBan  fFionn  (LVIII)    

La  da  rabhamar  a  nDun  B6  (LIX) 

La  da  raibh  Fionn  ag  ol  (LXV) 

La  da  raibh  Padraic  a   nDun  (LXVII) 

La  do  bhi  sealg  Shleibhe  Guilleann  (LXII) 

La  ro   bhamor  ar   Sliabh   Truim  (XXIV) 

Leacht  Guill  do  chraidh  mo  chroidhe  (LXIV)     

Maidhim  in  mhaidin  fa  ghlonn  (VII) 

Mairg  fuil  ar  h'iarraidh  a  Bhrain  (LVI) 

Mairg  is  muinntear  do  cleirchibh  (XXVI) 

Mo  mhallacht  ar  chloinn  Bhaoisgne  (IX) , 

Sgela   catha   Cruinn-mhona   (IV) 

Sgriobh  sin  a  Brogain  sgribhinn  [second  quatrain  begins  Eisdeacht 

re  n-abair  Oissin]  (XXXVI)  

Sgriobh    sin    a   Bhrogain    sgribhinn    [second  quatrain    be 

Taidhg  mhoir  mic  Nuadhat]   (XV)      

Siothal  Chailti  cia  ros  fuair  (XVII)     

Triar  laoch  do-chuadhmor  do  sheilg  (XXVIII) 

Triiagh  sin  a  Chaoilte  a  chara  (XXV II)     

Uathadh  damh  sa  coirthe-so  (XXXV)    

Uchan  a  sgieth  mo  riogh  reil  (XVI)     
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PART    I. 

[Where  Part  I  is  concerned  this  list  refers  to  misprints  and  errors  of  tran- 
scription only.  Emendation  proper  has  been  relegated  to  the  notes  (supra 
pp.  1-85  and  to  the  Addenda  to  them  p.  442  sq.  The  editor  of  Part  I  was  not 
meticulously  accurate  in  transcribing  the  original  MS.  He  followed,  for  instance, 
no  fixed  rule  in  transcribing  the  scribe's  tall  e  :  it  appears  as  e,  ea,  e  and  ea. 
For  the  scribe's  diar  (poem  I  7c)  he  has  diar,  for  the  scribe's  nGabhoir  (I  11a) 
he  has  nGabhair,  and  for  the  scribe's  ingean  (or  ingen,  as  it  might  have  been 
printed  in  Part  I)  (poem  I  12c)  he  has  inghion.  Such  minor  points  have  not 
as  a  rule  been  noticed  in  the  list  below.] 

I.       8a  radh,  recte  rad. 

13c  Concha.  The  MS  has  signs  under  the  o  and  n  of  this  word  ap- 
parently indicating  that  these  letters  are  to  be  transposed 
and  that  the  form   Cnocha  is  to   be  read. 

18c  fol.  lb  begins. 

29d  mac,  recte  mhac. 

30b  ccumasg,  recte  ccomusc. 

38c  gcnis,  recte  gcniss. 

40c  Sligheadh,  recte  Sligigh. 

41c  Maigh,  recte  Moigh. 

II.  14c  trdth,  recte  trd. 
20b  chw,  recte  chor. 

20c  diochra,  recte  dlochra. 

27a  dhuinn   iar  foghail.  The  MS  reads  dhuinni  ar  foghail,  rightly 

separating  dhuinni  and  ar. 
29a  fol.  3a  begins. 
33c  faigh,  recte  faidhe  (MS  faid  with  a  dotted  stroke  over  the  d  ; 

cf.  I  44  c,  IX  9b,  where  biodhb  and  hadhb  with  dotted  strokes 

over  the  final  b  have  been  expanded  respectively  biodhbha 

and  hddhbha). 

III.  3b  caireach,  recte  caircheach. 

8d  am  agaigh,  recte  am  aghaidh  (The  d  used  here  and  elsewhere 
(e.  g.  in  ffledh,  III  §  39)  is  written  something  like  the  figure 
8  and  strongly  resembles  a  g). 

14a  fol.   4a  begins. 

23b  re"  is,  recte  riir. 

30c  senathair,  recte  senathar. 
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31  d  ba,   recte   oudh. 

Close  of  Poem.  The  opening  words  of  the  poem,  A  chdorthuinn, 
have  not  been  repeated  here  in  the  MS.  Instead  the  scribe 
has  by  mistake  written  cumAain. 

IV.     2a  fol.  5a  begins. 

6,7  These  stanzas  are  preceded  by  the  letters  .b.  and  .a.  respectively 

showing  that  their  order  is  to  be  reversed. 
16c  dhernabhair,  recte  dhernsabhair . 

23c  ccoicedha.  The  MS  has  ccoicedhach  with  the  ' ch'  scratched  out. 
32c  The  MS  has  brighe  deleted  before  urlaighe. 
37a  fol.  ba  begins  here. 
38b  fiarraidh,  recte  fiufraidh. 
48b  fa  sile,  recte  sa  file. 
54c  fol.   6b  begins  here. 
56c  chiiil-sgathaigh,   recte   chul-sgathaigh. 
59b  na,  recte  nar. 
62a  tiodhlaictech.    The    original   reading   was    tiodhlaicech,    the    '  t' 

after  the  '  c  '  being  inserted  above  the  line. 
62c  ccualabhar,  recte  ccualabhair. 

V.       2  a  fol.  7a  begins  here. 

4b  mor  ccosccar,  recte  ccosccor  con. 
4c  daim,  recte  doim. 
11a  do  laimh,  recte  do  laimh  do  laimh. 
22c,  d  The  MS  first  has  Ro  battarsan  eacht  oile  deleted,  then  ernocht 

gid  fremha  (small  e)  fola.  rabsat  gema  (tall  e)  glastana. 
23  Anoidhche.    The  MS  has  A  nosdhche  with  the  s  altered  so  as  to 

resemble  an  i. 
33b  ffalach.  The  MS  has  a  dot  over  the  first  /.   Is  falach  to  be 
read?  (cf.  corrigendum  to  38b  and  to  XIV  29d ;  but  cf.  also 
corrigendum  to  VII  28a). 
35 d  ro.  MS  has  what  looks  like  re  altered  to  r6. 
38b  dhleirfinn.  The  MS  has  a  dot  (punctum  delens?)  over  the  /: 
cf  corrigendum  to  33  b. 

VI.  la  aghaidh,  recte  adhaigh. 
7c  ruffrith,  recte  rusfrilh. 

13a  fol.  8b  begins  here. 

16c  nocha  dtdinig,  recte  nocha  attainic. 

19b  leimionnach,  recte  beimionnach. 

30c  fol.  9a  begins  here. 

34b  agus,  recte  &  {—   is). 

VII.  lb  dithedrom,  recte  dith  edrom. 

3a,  4a  trd.  In  each  case  the  MS  has  a  letter  erased  after  trd. 
lie  fol  9b  begins  here. 

15d  After    cloidhiom    the    MS    has    the    correct  reading  cloidimh 
crossed  out. 
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17c  feagha  recte  feadha. 
19d  Chorraiffe,   recte   Choraijje. 
25c  las  bhruach,  recte  tar  briiach. 

28a  ffuarus.  In  the  MS  the  first  /  is  dotted  (cf  above  corrigendum 
to  V  33b). 

VIII.       la  fol.  10a  begins  here. 

7a  ba,  recte  fcudh. 

9c  bidh,  recte  fcudh? 
14c  borb,  recte  bhorb. 
15b  budhdein,  recte  budhdein. 

16a  re.  The  MS  has  go  with  'no  re"  written  above  as  a  correction 
18a  fol.  10b  begins  here. 

IX.       4a  bhriiigne,  recte  bhriiighne. 

X.       lc  gruaidhdhcrc,   recte   gruaidhdhercc. 
6a  fol.  11a  begins  here. 
7c  go  ngoil.  In  MS  this,  preceded  by  'no  ',  is  written  as  a  correction 

over  <jrus  anocht. 
7d  tugus  might  be  expanded  tugms  as  frequently  in  the  Duanaire. 
9d  After  thuit  MS  has  le  do  laim  deleted. 
12c  After  denadh  MS  has  aoinfhear  deleted. 

XI.       2c  fol.  lib  begins  here. 

3c  aathudh,  better  uatliaibh. 

9a  gal,   recte  glial. 
lib  comhainn,  recte  comhainm. 
12c  ger,  recte  ger. 
14d  6  a,  recte  d. 

XII.       la  Finn,  recte  Fhinn. 

lb  tigdis,  recte  ttigdis. 

4a  fol.  12a  begins  here. 

9a  Finn.  The  MS  has  what  looks  like  Finni  with  the  last  /'  deleted. 

9b  After  moir  MS  has  mic  deleted. 
10b  claon.  MS  has  cdomh  with  'no  claon'  inserted  above  the  line. 
12d  Morinn.  MS  has  mboirinn  with  the  b  and  the  first   i  deleted. 
13a  Agus,  recte  &. 
14a  nAilbhe,   recte  Ailbhe. 

16c  Fionn.  MS  has  Adrf/j  with  'no  Fionn'  inserted  above  the  line. 
18c  Glac,  recte  G/as. 
18d  Camluibh,  recte  Casluibh. 
20c  fol.  12b  begins  here. 
29b  fcui/each,  recte  builidh. 

29c  bretem.   MS   has  breteimh   (the  e   is  in  each  instance  a  tall  e). 
32     Stanzas  31  and  32  are  in  reverse  order  in  the  MS,  and  are  mark- 
ed a  and  b  to  indicate  the  correct  order  as  in  the  text. 

XIII.       3a  fol.  13a  begins  here. 
7c  nimhe,  recte  neimhe. 
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17  In  the  MS  this  stanza  begins  with  Iar... ;  tar  Druim  Eadatr  (or 
Edairl),  etc.,  being  written  as  though  it  formed  part  of  the 
preceding  stanza.  Eadair  (the  ea  stands  for  a  tall  e)  is  in 
the  MS  immediately  followed  by  a  deleted  fiach. 

20c  fol.  13b  begins  here. 

33d  bhearaibh,  recte  bearaibh. 

34c  agus,  recte  &. 

35a  tangus,  recte  tanguis  (the  compendium  used  can  stand  for 
either  us  or  uis,  It  has  been  expanded  uis  already  in  this 
poem  in   §  33c). 

37c     fol.  14a  begins  here. 

41a  bhamar.  The  MS  has  bhattar  with  the  tt  deleted  and  'no  m' 
written  above  the  line  with  a  sign  to  insert  the  m. 

42c  dhioghail.  The  MS  has  doili  dioghail ;  doili,  which  has  a  sign 
like  a  capital  S  beneath  the  /,  being  deleted. 

XIV.       4c  mile,  recte  mhile. 

7a  oigoibh,  recte  oighoibh. 
9c  fol.  14b  begins  here. 
13b  mionn.  The  MS  has  mbionn  with  the  b  deleted. 
16d  This  line  in  the  MS  reads  gee" in  do  beithdis  bind  fiadh  inr,  with 
'  beithdis  '  deleted  and  a  stroke  over  the   '  nr '  of  '  inr '  (c/. 
footnote  to  LXVI  30d  in  Pt.   II). 
18c  bidh,  recte  ftudh? 
23a  ngredain,  recte  ngredhain. 
26c  fol.   15a  begins  here. 
29b  chionn,  recte  choin. 
29d  bfeidhil,   recte   ffeidhil  with   the   first   /   dotted   (=    fheidhill 

cf.  corrigendum  to  V  33b)  ;  ar,  recte  as. 
30a  mad,  recte  madh  ;  is,  recte  &. 

XV.       3b  druim,  recte  ndruim. 

4d  alladh,  recte  a//aidh. 

8a  Bodhmann,  recte   Bddhmann. 

9c  fol.  15b  begins  here, 
lib  chuairt,  recte  chuart. 
lid  cluithe,  recte  chluithe. 

XVI.       7c  fol.   16a  begins  here. 

10a  cuingidh,  recte  cuingigh. 

10c  cenn-sa,  recte  chenn-sa. 

15b  sttibhe,   recte  shl6ibhe. 

18c  /es,  recte  //?es. 

22a  tuaith,  recte  tfmaith. 

23c  fol.   16b  begins  here. 

28c  The  MS  has  lui  erased  before  chuir. 

28d  Dagda,  recte  Ddghdha. 

29a  Ddghda,  recte    Ddghdha. 

35c  critheall,    recte    criteall. 

36a  6d,  recte  feiidh? 
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36d  sgiith,  recte  sgiath? 

39b  mhoncaoin,  recte  mhoncaom. 

39c  fol.  17a  begins  here. 

41c  glemhdr.  The  MS  has  gleomhdr  with  the  first  o  deleted. 

45b  Maighe,   recte   M&ighe. 

45c  teas,  recte  treas. 

48b  Fathad,  recte  Fatfiadh. 

51c  d^A.  MS  has  gan  tar  deleted  with  'no  dgh '  written  above. 

54c  fol.  17b  begins  here. 

56b  tugas,  recte  tuguls. 

60b  deg-comnart,  recte  dtgcomnart. 

XVII.       5c  fol.   18a  begins  here. 

12b  The  bracketed  (ear)  is  not  in  the  MS. 

14c  agus,  recte  &  ;  MS  has  chuirb  deleted  before  thruim. 

14d  Liethdhruim,  recte  Liethdmim. 

16b  «  mar  (?) »,  recte  seac/i  (MS  has  s  with  over  it  the  siglum  which 

stands  for  ach  or  each). 
20c  fol.  18b  begins  here. 
33a  The  d  of  leigid  is  written  over  an  erased  letter,  has  two  dots 

over  it  and  is  followed  by  three  erased  letters. 
34b  MS   has  gceanngarg  with    '  no   dearg '   written   over  garg  as   a 

correction. 
35b  ba,   recte   fiudh. 
35c  fol.   19a  begins  here. 
38a  gabhus,    recte   gabhuis. 
39b  mharbhus,  recte  mharbhuis. 
40b  thraothus,  recte  thraothuis  :  for  da  MS  has  the  figure  2  with  a 

dot  beneath,  which  usually  stands  for  dhd. 
41a  Torch,  recte   Tore. 
50c  fol.  19b  begins  here. 

51c  chengail,  recte  chengail  si  (with  dir  deleted  before  s6). 
51  d  sgith,  recte  sgieth. 

54c  frd.  The  MS  has  frd//i  with  the  th  deleted. 
57c  suairighe,   recte  suarraighe. 
58b  thorc,  recte  /ore. 
65c  fol.  20a  begins  here. 
67d  Trianmhdir,  recte  Triinmhdir. 
71a  Labhair,  recte  Lobhair  (The  o  is  very  like  an  a). 
80c  fol.  20b  begins  here. 
85b  sgeth,  recte  sgieth. 
86d  delete  the  first  is. 
94a  siinnti,  recte  siinti. 
95c  fol.  21a  begins  here. 
99b  buileach,  recte  fttu'/idh. 
Ilia  fol.   21b   begins   here. 

XVIII.       7b  Before  nGu//6ain  MS  has  na  fiadach  deleted. 
8c  fol  22a  begins  here. 
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18b  Fiona,  recte  Fhionn. 

18d  The'i'  has  been  inserted  later  in  the  MS. 

19a  Comhrach,  recte  Comhrac. 

19b  iarrus,  recte   iarrxds. 

20a  fregrus,  recte  fregruis. 

22a  Nochtus,  recte  Nochtuis. 

23c  fol.  22b  begins  here. 

27b  fuitingeadh,  recte  fuilngeadh. 

30a  6oi,  recte  Wioi. 

30c  dheghfhiana,  recte  dheghfhianaibh. 

XIX.       4c  fol.  23a  begins  here. 

13b  Ga/&[an].   The   brackets  mark  the  extension   of  a  contraction 

(a  stroke  over  the  b). 
17b  «  (.i.  gdir) »  is  a  MS  gloss. 
18c  fol.  23b  begins  here. 

XX.     3d  dhithadh  might  have  been  expanded  dhithaigh. 
5a  mharbhus,   recte   mharbhuis. 
6a  mharbhuis,  recte  mharbhuis. 
8c  fol  24a  begins  here  ;  cossain,  recte  chossain. 
14c  tfird.  MS  has  thrdth  with  the  2nd  th  deleted  and  almost  erased. 
17a,  18a  llis,  recte  1  lis. 
22c  fol.  24b  begins  here. 
23c  bha,  recte  fcudh. 
25b  Laimeadoin,  recte  Laimeaddn. 
33b  mnaoi,  recte  mhnaoi. 
36b  /z'or,  recte  fhior. 
36c  folio  25a  begins  here. 
39c  tectaigh,    recte    lechtaigh. 
43b  trenghart,  recte  trengharg. 
50a  fol.  25b  begins  here. 
54b  ro&a,   recte  rofcadh. 

55     After  this  stanza  the  following  two   stanzas  occur  in  the  MS 
but  have  been  omitted  in  the  printed  text  : 
Siris  Caladh  aisgidh  mear  ar  Lomnochtach  ger  dheighfhear 

tan  doghephadh  a  hoigidh  a  hainm  ar  in  deaghchloidhimh 

Ba  marbh  Caladh  do  bhreilh  mheic     issin   fFraingc  fo   garbh   a  gleic 
6  do  [hoiligh  uir  a  dath  fa  doiligh  le  Lomnachtach. 

60  Stanza  55  and  the  scribal  note  that  goes  with  it  follow  stanza 

60  in  the  MS. 
61a  fol.  26a  begins  here. 
75a  fol.  26b  begins  here. 
89a  fol.  27a  begins  here. 
90c  roba,  recte  roZmdh. 
104a  fol.  27b  begins  here. 
107a  corraidhe,  better  corraigh<\ 
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XXI.      2a  chlaotdh,  recte  chlaoi  (The  dh  has  been  deleted  in  the  MS). 
6d  tuaitheamra,  recte  tuaitheamraibh. 
7a  fol.  28a  begins  here. 
19b  mac,  recte  mhac. 
20a  fol.  28b  begins  here. 

21a  The  sign  here  transcribed  Et  has  been  transcribed  Agus  in  20a, 
~l  in  20b,  d,  21b, d,  is  in  Poem  1 17b,  and  so  variously  elsewhere 
in  Pt.  I.  In  Pt.  II  it  has  always  been  transcribed  &. 
24d  nirt,  recte  neirt. 
28a  sgith,  recte  sgieth. 
33a  fol.  29a  begins  here. 
34d  taobh,  recte   taoib. 

XXII.       3  c  mac,  recte  mhac. 

6b  « mdrd...  »    The    MS    contraction    (m,   6    suprascript,   d   with   a 

dotted  stroke  over  it)  might  be  expanded  mdrc/ach,  mdrrfaigh 

mdrdaibh,  etc. 
10a  fol.  29b  begins  here. 
10b  Goill,   recte    Goll. 
16b  MS  har  mor  deleted  before  gcliar. 
23a  fol.  30a  begins  here. 
23b  siothach,  recte  siodhach. 
31c  sain,  recte  ram. 
36a  fol.  30b  begins  here. 
37b  mac,  recte  mhac. 
44b  nerta,  recte  a  ne/-f. 
49a  fol.  31a  begins  here. 
54 d  bhiadh,  recte  bhiodh. 
57a  gcoimeollfem.    The  letters  eo/  are  uncertain  :  the  o  seems  to 

have  been  altered  from  an  original  i. 
62a  fol.  31b  begins  here. 

XXIII.     12a  fol  32a  begins  hero. 
12d  sa,  recte  san. 
13c  Omit  the  a  before  aicme. 
15d  The  bracketed  (c)  is  not  in  the  MS. 
24a  dana,   recte   ddna. 
26a  fol.  32b  begins  here. 
35a  Delete    in. 

35b  Insert  in  before  tslabhraidh. 
40a  fol.  33a  begins  here. 
54a  Tegoidh,  recte  Tcghoidh. 
55a  fol.  33b  begins  here. 
57a  tim,  recte  thi/n. 
"da  fol.  34a  begins  here. 
33c  fol.  34b  begins  here. 
91a  MS  has  Finn  delected  before  sinn. 
99d  ccomdhdl.  MS  has  ccomdhdil  with  the  i  deleted. 
100a  onn,  recte  donn. 
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109a  Monadh,   recte    Monmdh. 

110a  fol.  35b  begins  here. 

114b  The  MS  has  go  imperfectly  erased  before  atuaidh. 

173a  fol.  36a  begins  here. 

125c  cid,  recte  ced. 

136a  fol.  36b  begins  here. 

149a  fol.  37a  begins  here. 

153c  bheith,   recte   beth. 

163c  fol.  37b  begins  here. 

165a  catha,  recte  ceatha  (ea  =  a  tall  e). 

166b  Ghreag,  recte  Greag. 

178a  fol.  38a  begins  here. 

187b  sochrach,  recte  sochraidhl 

191a  fol.  38b  begins  here  ;   longciibh,  recte  longoibh. 

196a  MS  has  nar  ffann  with  'no  ger  thenn'  written  above  as  a  cor- 
rection. 

197d   Barraigh,   recte   Borrsdgh. 

199d  tairpteach,  recte   tairpteacha. 

203c  MS  has  iad  deleted  before  6  which  is  written  in  above  the  line. 

204a  fol.  39a  begins  here. 

206c  MS  has  gan  deleted  with  dia  written  above. 

212d  dubadh,  recte  duba.ch.1 

214d  damhaibh,   recte  ddmhaibh. 

216c  fol.  39b  begins  here. 

220c  mheabhreochus,  recte  mheabhrochus  (The  2nd  e  has  been  deleted 
in  the  MS). 

XXIV.       la  Fol.  40a  begins  here. 
4a  linn,  recte  leinn. 
14a  fol.  40b  begins  here. 
18c  Mach,  recte   Mac. 
27a  fol.  41a  begins  here. 
28a  MS  has  sa  tres  deleted  before  is. 
31b  ~J,  recte  is. 

33a  MS  has  Horn  deleted  before  mar6[h]adh. 
36a  MS  has  do  with  '  no  re '  written  above  as  a  correction. 
37c  md,  recte  mor. 
40a  fol.  41b  begins  here. 
49d  nirt,  recte  neirt. 
53a  fol.  42a  begins  here. 
65c  fol.  42b  begins  here. 
70a  croidhe,  recte  cridhe. 
70b   Righe,  recte  Righe. 
72d  oirnn,   recte   oirn. 
77a  MS  has  do  bhi  deleted  before  go. 
78a  fol.  43a  begins  here. 
79c  MS  has  mborb  deleted  before  mbuan. 
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XXVI.       la  cleirchibh,  recte  cUircibh. 

XXVII.       2a  Gabhra,  recte  Gdbhru. 
2c  fol.  43b  begins  here. 

XXX.       3a  chliirchibh,   recte  cleircibh. 
3c  fob  44a  begins  here. 

XXXII.       lb   Insert  a  before  ffu.il. 
8a  fol.  44b  begins  here. 

XXXIII.  2a  s&imh,  recte  sdimh  sdimh. 
7d  tair,  recte  tar. 

10a  fol.  45a  begins  here. 

12b  brecldoch,  recte  brecldoich.  In  the  MS  the  first  c  is  preceded  by  a 
semi-erased  g. 

12d  hadbhuidh,  recte  perhaps  hadbhha  (for  the  contraction,  ft  with 
a  dotted  stroke  over  it,  cf.  Corrigendum  to  II  33c)  ;  but  as 
inflection  of  cidhbha  as  a  dental  stem  was  common  in  the 
Early  Modern  period  Nac  Neill's  expansion  should  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  stand. 

14d  hadbhaidh,  recte  hadbha  (uncontracted  in  the  MS). 

XXXIV.  2b  ba,   recte   6udh. 

7a  fol.  45b  begins  here. 
8b  tes,  recte  thes. 

8d  mair,  might  have  been  expanded  to  the  more  usual  form  mar 
[or  mva  or  muir  :  MS  has  /jr-sign]. 

XXXV.       4a  In  MS  «  no  me  »  is  written  as  a  correction  over  mor. 

4b  Line  4d,  deleted,  occurs  in  the  MS  before  this  line. 

5c  chuiUireimh-si,  recte  chaithreim-si. 

7a  fol.  46a  begins  here. 

9b  Line  9d,  deleted,  occurs  in  the  MS  before  this  line. 

9d  ttig,  recte  ttigh. 
18d  The  MS  has  go  erased  before  a. 
20c  fol.  46b  begins  here. 
21c  -chrannchor,  recte  -chrannchvw. 
26a  MS  has  s  half  erased  before  lamhustair. 

33d  d'faghbhdil.  MS  has  dfug  with  an  undotted  stroke  over  the  g. 
34a  fol.  47a  begins  here. 
44c  roiblwsach,    recte    soibhcsach. 
50a  fich-.  MS  has  fior  with  «  no  fich  »  added  as  a  correction  above 

the  line. 
61a  fol.  48a  begins  here. 
(i!»c  Saxanaigh,    recte    Saxanach    (The    singular    verb    suggests    a 

singular  subject). 
74a  fol.    48b   begins   here. 
74b  MS  has  ilor  deleted  before  shonnra&h. 
87a  fol.  49a  begins  here. 
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100c  fol.  49b   begins  here. 

101c  trein-,  recte   tren-. 

113d  da,   recte   dia. 

114a  fol.  50a  begins  here. 

120b  MS  has  leis  deleted  before  go  cruaidh. 

128a  fol.    50b    begins   here. 

128c  aimideach,  recte  aimideadh. 

130c  Cainche,  recte  Cdinctv. 

PART    II. 

[Additions  to  the  list  already  published  in  Part  II  itself.  Errors  of  transcrip- 
tion only  are  noticed  here.  For  emendation  proper,  correction  of  the  trans- 
lation, etc.,  see  the  notes  supra  pp.  85-174,  and  the  Addenda  to  them  infra.] 

XL.       7b  dubha,  recte  dhubha. 

XLIII.       4c  D'arp,  recte  dearp  (read  'and  true  foster-sister  of  brave  Conn' 
in  the  translation  :  cf.  X  6). 

XLVIII.       8a  tTulach,    rects    tTuMgh. 

L.     17a  Icam,  recte  le[i]m  (see  note  to  the  line  supra  p.  117). 

LIV.       lc  Lir  recte  lir,  and  in  the  translation  read  «  Loch  Lein  Lir  (the 
lake    of   numerously-attended    Lean).    » 

10  garadh  (riming  with  falach),  recte  garaidh  (riming  with /a/aigh) 
(In  the  translation,  Pt.  II,  p.  187,  read  'lair'  for  'hiding- 
place  '). 

LVII.       8d  led,  recte  no. 

LXI.       lb  Gulbain,    recte    Gulban    (read    'over   Beann    Ghulban '    in    the 

translation). 

LXII.  155a  Eirgeann,  recte  Eirge  ann  (for   Eirghidh  ann). 

LXVIII.  32b  'na  mbrointibh,  recte  na  mbrointeadh  (in  the  translation  read 
'  They  come  towards  us  into  the  presence  of  the  brave 
golden  masses  '  —  i.  e.  into  the  presence  of  Fionn's  massed 
troops). 

PART    III. 


xxii-xxiii,  Oisin  in  Tir  na  n6g.  Professor  R.  A.  Breatnach  has  kindly  drawn 
my  attention  to  a  Rathlin  version  of  this  folktale,  published  in  Sgealtan 
Rachreann,  fo  laimh  Aoidhmin  Mac  Greagoir  (1910),  p.  15  sq.  The  tale 
is  there  entitled  An  tSealg.  Rathlin  lies  between  the  Antrim  coast  and 
Scotland.  The  tale,  as  there  recorded,  begins  with  what  seems  to  be  a 
genuine  local  folk  variant  of  the  tradition  concerning  Oisin' s  departure 
from  the  Fian.  Oisin  is  made  to  disappear  down  a  well  in  pursuit  of  a 
hare.    The  upper  part  of  the  well  was  blood,  and  the  lower,  water.    There 
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is  a  break  in  the  action  of  the  story  while  the  arrival  of  Oisin's  companions 
at  the  well  is  described.  When  the  narrator  returns  to  Oisin's  adventures, 
Oisin  is  beside  the  sea  and  sees  a  caoinbhean  ar  each  geal.  From  that  on 
the  story  is  clearly  a  summary  of  Micheal  Coimin's  poem,  with  verses 
from  the  poem  quoted  (incorrectly)  here  and  there.  It  is  natural  to 
suspect  that  the  Ossianic  Society's  edition  of  the  poem  (1859),  read  aloud 
on  the  island  by  someone  interested  in  Irish  learning,  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  this  part  of  the  Rathlin  tale.  So,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said 
supra,  pp.  xxii-xxiii,  it  would  appear  that  a  poem  written  in  a  Munster 
dialect  in  the  18th  century  has,  in  this  particular  instance,  been  adopted, 
at  least  as  partial  basis  for  his  story,  by  an  unlettered  storyteller  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  particular  instance  of  contrary 
procedure  in  the  second  part  of  the  Rathlin  tale,  it  remains  generally 
improbable  that  all,  or  even  many,  of  the  widely  spread,  widely  variant, 
and  sometimes  definitely  localised,  folk  versions  of  the  tradition  are 
based  on  the  poem. 

xl,  line  24.    For  XXV  read  XXXV. 

xli,  note  4  (Cinded  ua  Artacdin  on  Fionn'  death).  Meyer's  Item  XIII 
(Fianaigecht,  p.  xxii  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  x  opposes  Fionn  to 
the  Luaighne,  and  mentions  Fionn's  '  exploit  '  or  '  death  '  (echt)  at  «  the 
Trench  of  the  Seagulls  »  near  Brugh  na  Boinne.  This  first  part  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  the  10th  century  (composed  by  Cinaed  lia  Artacain, 
who  died  A.  D.  975).  The  second  document  in  Item  XIII  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  poem  Fianna  bdtar  i  nEmain  (ed.  Stokes,  RC,  XXIII  310) 
which  mentions  Finn's  death  at  the  hands  of  «  fian  Luagne  »  at  Ath 
Brea,  on  the  Royne.  This  is  the  poem  held  by  Thurneysen  (Heldensage, 
20)  to  belong  to  the  11th  century,  though  it  is  attributed  in  manus- 
cripts, to  Cinaed  ua  Artacain.  I  am  now,  however,  convinced  that 
Thurneysen  was  wrong  in  doubting  the  attribution  to  Cinaed  (see  Eriu, 
XVI,  «  On  the  dates  of  two  sources  used  in  Thurneysen's  Heldensage  »)• 
Roth  documents  in  Item  XIII  should  therefore  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  10th  century. 

xliv,  Balor's  head  splits  a  rock,  etc.  In  the  eleventh-century  Cath  Etair  (c/ 
R.  Thurneysen,  Die  ir.  Helden-  und  Konigsage  (1921),  p.  510)  Mes 
Gegra,  about  to  be  slain,  instructs  Conall  Cernach  to  place  his  head  when 
it  has  been  cut  off  on  his  own  head.  Conall  places  the  head  on  a  stone, 
and  a  drop  of  blood  from  it  flows  through  the  stone,  'n  addition  to  the 
Curtin  folk-version  of  Ralor's  poison-dropping  head  splitting  the  rock, 
another  Donegal  version  may  be  found  in  S.  Laoide's  Cruach  Conaill 
(1904)  (story  XIII, supplied  by  Dr.  S.  O  Searcaigh).    In  Modern  Philology 


1.  Namely  Cinaed  ua  Artacain's  poem  on  Brugh  na  Bdinne  beginning  An 
sin,  a  maig  Mcic  ind  6c.  Best  edition,  Gwynn,  Metr.  Dind.,  II  (c/.  p.  12,  II. 
33-36)  (corrigenda  —  rectitude  of  every  item  perhaps  to  be  doubted  —  ib. 
IV,   127). 
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(1924),  p.  87,  note  4,  Professor  A.C.L.  Brown  lists  several  folk-versions 
of  the  Balor-Lugh  story.  Cf.  also  Kittredge,  A  Study  of  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight  (1916),   169-170. 

xlvi,  allegory  in  which  the  hateful  hag  reveals  herself  as  the  sovranty  of  Ireland. 
In  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  (1942),  p.  444  sq.,  Dr.  Krappe 
(without  reference  to  i  >  Miiille's  o  Thurneysen's  articles)  has  writt  n 
on  Iranian  and  Hindoo  parallels  to  the  story  of  Lughaidh's  adventure 
wilh  the  maiden  who  reveals  herself  as  the  sovranty  of  Ireland.  Cf.  also 
Professor  O'Rahilly's  amplification  of  6  Maille's  arguments,  Eriu  XIV, 
p.  15  sq.,  and  Professor  A.C.L.  Brown,  The  Origin  of  the  Grail  Legend, 
p.  325  sq. 

xlvii,  note  1  :  allegorical  dreams  in  Irish  Literature.  Add  the  dream  in  RC, 
XXIV,  174  sq.  (§§  1-2)  ;  cf.O'Grady,  Silva  Gad.,  I,  330.  Add  ZCP,  VIII, 
314,  1.  30,  and  PMLA,  LXII  (1947),  p.   890. 

lvi-lvii  (Meyer's  Items  V  and  VI).  In  an  edition  of  these  two  items  based 
on  the  YBL  versions,  Dr.  Vernam  Hull,  Speculum,  XVI  (1941),  322  sq., 
gives  good  reasons  for  assigning  them  to  the  8th  century  rather  than  the 
9th. 

lix  (line  2),  lx  (line  17)  (Meyer's  Item  XIII) :  see  supra  Corrigendum  for  p. 
xli,  notes  3,  4. 

lix  {other  10th-century  references  to  Fionn).  In  his  Fianaigecht  (1910),  p.  xv, 
Meyer  cites  a  quatrain  from  the  poem  beginning  Eol  dam  i  ndairib  drdchta, 
attributed  in  Rawlinson  B.  502,  88a,  to  Fland  mac  Mael  Maed6c,  who 
died  A.  D.  977.  In  1912  he  published  the  complete  poem  in  ZCP,  VIII, 
117  following.  In  q.  18  of  that  poem  it  is  stated  that  Cailte  cos-luath 
gilla  Find  slew  Fothad  Airgtech  in  the  battle  of  Ollorba.  In  q.  19  that 
Fionn  killed  Aed  mac  Fidaig,  'who  loved  the  maiden  of  BriEle',  with 
the  spear  of  Fiacclach  mac  Con-chind.  Also  in  ZCP  VIII  (p.  105)  Meyer 
published  a  short  account  of  Cath  Slephe  Cain,  preserved  in  difficult 
Irish  in  H.  3.  18,  60b.  This  account  (of  the  date  of  which  I  am  doubtful) 
tells  how  Osene  mac  Fint  assisted  Fint  to  defeat   Gold  and  clann  Morndai. 

lx  (Meyer's  Item  XXII).  This  poem  probably  belongs  to  the  early  12th 
century  :  see  infra  Addendum  to  p.  lxxxvi,  n.  3. 

lxxvi,  line  21  (Twrch  Trwyd).  Cormac's  ore  Treith  is  not  the  only  reference  in 
Irish  literature  to  the  Twrch  Trwyd  of  Welsh  lore.  In  Immacaldam  in  da 
Thuarad,  a  text  at  least  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  (see  R.  Thurneysen, 
Heldensage,  p.  520)  oenach  Tuirc  Threith  is  mentioned  (RC,  XXVI,  26, 
n°.  105  and  note).  In  some  versions  of  the  twelfth-century  Lebor  Gabdla 
account  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  Twrch  Trwyd  also  appears  in  an 
Irish  form  :  see  Professor  R.  A.  Macalister's  edition  of  Lebor  Gabdla  Erenn, 
Part  IV  (1941),  p.  122  (§  314  h),  Tore  Triath  ri  torcraide,  diatd  Mag 
Treitherne  ;  p.  158  (§  344  gh)  Brigit  banfile,  ingen  in  Dagda...  is  oce  ro 
bai  Triath,  ri  a  torcraide,  diatd  Treithirne  (cf.  p.  132,  §  317  gh). 
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In  the  E.  Windisch  Festschrift  (1914),  p.  65,  Meyer  compares  Cormac's 
ore  tre'ith,  «  name  of  a  king's  son  »,  with  the  Welsh  statement  that  the 
Twrch  Trwyd  «  was  a  king  whom  for  his  sins  God  transformed  into  a 
pig.  » 

lxxxvi,  note  3.  In  view  of  the  frequency  of  dramatic  lyrics  connected  with 
Brian  and  his  friends,  written  by  poets  who  lived  after  Brian's  day 
(cf.  6  Lochlainn  in  Eigse,  III,  208-218,  IV,  33-47),  it  would  be  rash  to 
hold  that  A  M6r  Maigne  Moige  Sii'iil  (Item  XXII  in  Meyer's  Fianaigccht 
p.  xxiv)  was  really  by  a  contemporary  of  Brian's.  Its  language,  however, 
suggests  that  it  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  early  12th  century.  The 
general  line  of  the  argument  therefore  still  holds  good. 

cxv,  note  1  (singular  verb  with  a  plural  subject).  An  instance  from  a  fifteenth- 
century  text,  preserved  in  fifteenth-century  manuscripts,  may  be  found 
in  Regimen  na  Sldinte,  I  (  ed.  S.  6  Ceithearnaigh,  1942),  1.  2126:  agus 
gortaighi  Idmanna  no  broga  arna  fasgad  co  cruaidh  meir  na  cos  no  na  lam. 

exx,  note  1  (tig,  etc.,  with  future  meaning).  J.  Fraser,  ZCP,  X,  64,  §  1,  also 
comments  on  the  tendency  to  use  tig,  etc.,  with  future  meaning. 

cxxi,  item  10  (plural  adjective  with  a  collective  noun).  Cf.  northern  Irish  don 
mhuintir  oga  (Maire,  Nuair  a  Bhi  Me  6g,  p.  104),  an  bheirt  bheaga  (Maire, 
Rann  na  Feirste,  p.  205).  In  his  Coimhreir  Ghaedhilg  an  Tuaiscirt,  p.  60, 
Dr.  S.  6  Searcaigh  cites  as  normal  northern  usage  an  bheirt  bheaga,  an 
triur  mhora,  an  ceathrar  oga,  an  cuigear  laidre. 
6  (note  to  I  42cd).    Emend  the  translation  (Pt.   I,  p.  98)  to  :   '  when  to  the 

Grey  Man's  son  who  was  not  feeble  he  comes  in  the  combat '. 
9  (note  to  II  40c).     See  glossary  s.  v.  Agh. 

14  (last  line).    For  p.  208  read  p.  207. 

17  (note  to  VI  32cd).    For  the  correct  translation  see  glossary  s.  v.  URaN. 

19  (notes  to  VII).  To  the  various  examples  of  collecting  animals  as  a  bridal 
gift  (p.  19,  1.  3  and  footnote  2)  may  be  added  Cii  Chulainn's  collecting  the 
wild  animals  of  Ulster  before  Conchubhar  passes  the  night  with  Eimhear 
in  Tochmarc  Emire,  §  89,  (ed.  Van  Hamel,  Compert  C.  C.  and  Other 
Stories,  p.   65). 

23  (note  to  XI  5d).  For  buidhe  read  buidhe  (see  supra  Glossary),  (note  to  XI 
lid).  Only  one  (or  perhaps  two)  stanzas  are  missing  at  the  end  of  poem 
XI  (cf.  full  version  in  Agallamh  na  Seandraeh,  ed.  N.  Ni  Sheaghdha,  1942, 
II   (1942),   pp.    109-111. 

26  (notes  to  XIII).  The  Agallamh,  referred  to,  p.  26.  lino  7  (and  elsewhere 
in  the  notes  to  Duanaire  Finn),  as  unpublished,  has  since  appeared,  edited 
by  N.  Nf  Sheaghdha.  On  pp.  xxvii-xxvm  of  vol.  I  (1942)  of  her  edition, 
N.  Ni  Sheaghdha  gives  reason  for  believing  that  the  original  Agallamh 
gave  more  importance  to  Caoflte  than  to  Oisln. 

G.  L.  Kittredge,  A  Study  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  (1916), 
p.  181,  draws  attention  to  resemblance  between  a  lost  Arthurian  Gawain- 
story  and  the  story  of  Fionn  and  the  Phantoms. 

29  (note  to  XIII  41).  For  other  references  to  magic  disappearing  dwellings 
see  Pluinmer,   Vitae,  I,  p.   clxx,  n.  2. 
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29  (notes  to  XIV).    In  Bealoideas,  XVIII  (1948),  p.  191,  §  137,  Dr.  K.  Mul- 

ler-Lisowski  compares  Dorm,  the  stag  of  poem  XIV,  with  Dorm,  the  bull 
of  Tain  Bo  Chuailnge,  and  finds  an  interesting  parallel  between  the 
Donn-story  of  poem  XIV  and  the  Dionysus-Zagreus  myth. 

30  (note,  to  XIV  9a).    See  1  maol  in  the  Glossary. 

31  (note  on  XIV  29c).  The  MS  reading  a  dheiridh  should  probably  be  left  and 

the  phrase  explained  as  exemplifying  the  common  Old  and  Middle 
Irish  use  of  the  pronoun  a  to  anticipate  a  following  genitive.  The  trans- 
lation could  then  be  :  i  The  were  at  the  tall  of  the  stag's  rear,  at  his 
feet  attending  to  him.  » 

34  (last  line  —  notes  on  XVI  —  Balor's  head).    Cf.  supra  addenda  to  p.  xliv. 

35  (note  to  XVI  3).    Instead  of  the  translation  (Part.  I,  pi  135)  and  the  emeu-, 

dation  (Part,  I,  p.  lxii),  a  different  emendation  and  a  different  transla- 
tion are  proposed  supra  in  the  glossary,  s.  v.  tAir,  third  last  line  of  usage  1. 
(note  to  XVI  25c).  The  word  dos  should  probably  be  referred  to  the  person 
rather  than  the  shield,  to  which  it  is  referred  in  the  translation  (Part  I, 
p.  136)  :  see  supra,  glossary,  s.  v.  dos. 
37  (note  on  XVII  22).  Add  «  For  sithilin  read  sithil ». 

40  (note  on  XVII  108c).    Delete  the  note.    There   was  an  Osgar  mac  Croim- 

chinn  (see   Index  of  Heroes). 

41  (note   to   XVIII  8b).     For   'high  Beann  Ghulban   of  the  esker '   (Part    I 

p.  149)  read  'Beann  Ghulban  (high  was  that  ridge)'. 

49  (note  to  XXI  lib).     For  aindear   read   Aindear,    and  in  the  translation 
(Part  I,  p.  163)  for  'youthful'  read  Ainnear  (a  proper  name:  see  Index 
of   Heroes). 
(note  to  XXII  24b).    See  the  correction  under  gabhaim  in  the  glossary. 

58  (note  to  XXIII  157b).    Delete  the  note,  and  see  moid  in  the  glossary. 

61  (footnote  to  note  on  XXIV  22a  — -  on  the  non-inflection  of  final  an).  In 
Giolla  Brighde  (i.e. Brother  Bonaventure)  6  hEodhasa's  early-seventeenth- 
century  Irish  grammar  (basic  manuscript,  p.  32,  as  cited  by  Father 
B.  Egan  in  the  typescript  of  a  forthcoming  edition)  the  following  rule 
is  given  :  quod  si  ultimam  habent  longam,  duplex  genetivus  erit  illis  ; 
unus  modo  praedicto  ;  alter  similis  nominativo. 

63  (note  to  XXV  3d).  Alter  the  translation  (Part.  I,  p.  194)  to  '  I  shall  not 
be  as  once  I  was '  (see  glossary  s.  v.  ataoIm). 

66  (note  to  XXX  3b).    Translte  logh-sa  as  '  forgive  (me)  '. 

70  (notes  to  XXXIII).    «  Nous  avons  perdu  le  monde  et  le  monde  nous,  says 

Isolt  to  Tristan.  The  solitude  of  their  forest  life  is  peopled  for  the  French 
poets  by  no  tales  of  other  lovers  who  have  felt  and  lived  as  they.  But 
the  Celtic  Grainne  sings  her  lover  to  sleep  in  the  forest  with  stories  of 
many  another  that  has  shared  their  fate,  »  writes  G.  Schoepperle  in  her 
Tristan  and  Isolt  (p.  392).  She  then  cites  stanzas  3-7  of  Duanaire  Finn, 
poem  XXXIII,  in  translation,  and  lists  a  number  of  Old  Irish  aitheda 
('elopements').  Other  verses  from  Duanaire  Finn,  poem  XXXIII,  are 
cited  by  the  same  author,  /.  c,  p.  412. 

71  (note  to  XXXIII  15a).    See  the  emendation  proposed  under  gearg  in  the 

glossary. 
75  (notes  to  XXXIV  —  line  17  of  the  first  footnote  on  p.  75).    The  phrase  ic 
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du/  far/s  should  have  been  translated  'going  across  (the  sea)'  :  see  glos- 
sary S.  V.  2  SKACH. 

77  (//.  5,  33,  and  p.  79,  I.  2 5  —  notes  on  XXXV).  The  oldest  version  of 
Bruidhean  Chiise  Coruinn,  referred  to  as  unpublished,  has   since  been 
published  by  N.  Ni  Sheaghdha,  Tri  Bruidhne  (1941),  pp.  3-15. 
81   (note  to  XXXV  83).     See  buanamhaii.  in  the  glossary. 
88  (note  to  XXXVI  19a).    In  the  translation  (Part  II,  p.  7)  for  geas  read  geis. 
94  (note  to  XXXIX45c).    For  the  translation  'in  the  plain  '  (Part  II,  p.  45) 
read  '  entering  the  plain  '  (see  under  magh  in  the  glossary). 
(note  to  XXXIX  53c).     For  the  translation    'smooth'   (Part   II,   p.   47) 
read   'long'. 
(note  to  XXXIX  56a).    Alter  the  translation  (Part  II,  p.  49)  as  suggested 
supra  in  the  glossary  s.  v.  ught. 

98  (note  to  XLII  Id).    The  translation  (Part  II,  p.  67)  is  impossible  (narsat 

—  a  copula  form  —  could  not  mean  '  is  not  in  your  power '  :  a  form  of 
the  substantive  verb  would  be  required)  :  the  true  translation  of  the 
line  may  be  'that  they  [i.e.  'all  sciences']  are  not  speech  of  lasting  vir- 
tue' (cf.  ciarsat,  3d  pi.,  either  pres.  subj.  or  pres.  ind.,  —  gorsat,  3d  pi. 
pres.  subj.,  Tdin,  ed.  Windisch,  cited  by  Mrs.  O'Daly,  Eriu,  XIV,  97, 
2525.  The  idiomatic  carsat  comainm,  a  dclaich  ?  on  p.  76  (referred  to  in 
the  note  on  XLII  Id),  syntactically  is  to  be  explained  as  'what  are  you, 
name?'  (cf.  modern  Ulster  ca  hainm  foi?)  rather  than  'what  name  is 
yours?  '  (cf.,  for  -rs-  in  the  present,  nirsa  '  I  am  not ',  Tdin,  ed.  Windisch, 
1699,  and,  for  the  -at  ending  of  the  second  person,  nirsat,  either  'thou 
art  not '  or  'thou  wert  not ',  ib.  43,  both  examples  cited  by  Mrs.  O'Daly, 
&riu,  XIV,  88-89). 

99  (note  to  XLII  79  d).     The  reference  for  justification  of  the  possibility  of 

the  form  Bhreaghmhoin  should  have  been  to  Pt.  II,  p.  88,  footnote  (not 
to  these  Corrigenda). 

102  (note  to  XLIII  4c).  For  Dearp  read  dearp  and  translate  'and  true  foster- 
sister  of  brave  Conn '  (cf.  X  6). 

103-104  (notes  to  XLIV).  The  notes  for  this  poem  were  in  print  before  Dr. 
J.  R.  Reinhard  and  Dr.  V.  E.  Hull  published  their  interesting  discussion 
of  Irish  lycanthropic  and  kynanthropic  tales,  entitled  I  Bran  and  Sceo- 
lang  »,  in  Speculum,  XI  (1936),  42  sq.  Their  study  includes  (pp.  47-48) 
an  edition  and  translation  of  the  tale  from  MS  8214  of  the  National 
Library  of  Ireland  which  has  also  been  edited  and  translated  above 
(pp.    103-104). 

105  (note  to  XLIV  3b).  For  a  better  explanation  of  beat  in  compounds  such 
as  dithbheal  see  under  d"r  in  the  glossary. 

111  (note  to  XLVIII  2d).     In  the  translation  (Part   II,  p.   143),  for  Feirceari 

read  Feirchcirt  (cf.  IGT,  n,  112). 

112  (notes  to  XLVIII).     In  the  translation.  Part   II,  p.  147,  XLVIII  18,  for 

« the  ten...  »,  read  « ten   Iomchaidh  ». 
118  (note  to  LI  I  2a).    Add  to  the  note  «  But  sec  under  the  in  the  glossary  ». 
120  {notes  to  LIV).    See  corrigendum  for  Part  II,  LIV  10,  supra. 
123  (/.   2")   —   notes  on  LVI).     Bran's   strange   colours   (in   the   13th-century 

poem  LVI,  qq.  4-5)  remind  one  of   the  strange  colours  attributed  to 
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Ulysses'  dog  in  the  late  12th  or  early   13th  century  Irish  Odyssey  (ed. 
Meyer  1886,  p.  14). 

129  (line  22  of  the  footnote)  (declension  of  each  part  of  a  compound).  Other 
examples  of  treatment  of  each  part  of  a  compound  word  independently 
for  purposes  of  declension  and  initial  mutation  are  :  im  ard  n-ebscop 
nErend  (Annals  of  Inis fallen,  facs.,  ed.  Best  and  Mac  Neill,  33c  10,  A.  D. 
1111  —  12th-century  scribe)  ;  Ar  na  Hairteagaluibh  trachtas  ar  Naoimh 
Dhaonnaeht  losa  Chriost  ar  Ttighearna  (Stapleton,  Catechismus,  1639, 
p.  19,  1.  3  and  ib.  1.  8)  ;  faris  an  Naoimh  chuideachtuin  soin  (ib.,  p.  36, 
§  54)  ;  son  [=  'san]  naoimhabhlain  (ib.,  p.  124,  1.  3)  ;  ar  bhdrda  an  aoil- 
chaisledin...  a  bhfdn  an  mhaoil-chnuic  aird  (Leabhar  Branach,  ed.  S. 
Mac  Airt,  11.  3934,  3936  ;  these,  the  18th-century  manuscript  readings, 
cited  I.  c.  p.  309,  are  guaranteed  by  the  sixteenth-century  rimes  with 
d'fhuidheall  an  air,  na  laoich  sin  sldn,  etc.)  ;  do  reir  buan-choimhiid 
beil-oidis  (Ua  Ceallaigh's  Stair  an  Bhiobla,  ed.  M.  Nf  Mhuirgheasa,  III, 
117,  1.  13  —  early  18th  century,  Connacht) ;  an  bhdin-Ghuirt  (gen.  sg.  : 
'of  the  fair  [town  of]  Gort ')  (RIA  MS,  23  H  25,  fol.  13r,  18th  century, 
Munster,  st.  2  of  Aodh  Buidhe  Mac  Cruitin's  Is  grinn  an  tsollamhain)  ; 
a  measg  na  mdr-nduagh  sin  and  air  stead  nddol-nduibh  (Eachtra  na  gCu- 
radh,  ed.  M.  Ni  Chleirigh,  p.  127,  1.  14,  and  p.  133,  1.  17  —  18th  century, 
Ulster);  dronga  bhuirb-Bhrntuis  mhdir  (Pddraig  Phiarais  Cundi'in,  1777- 
1856,  ed.  R.  6  Foghludha,  p.  4,  st.  5,  where  the  form  is  guaranteed  by 
rimes  with  dlighthe  Mhuire  is  E6in  and  Chinidh  Scuit  i  mbron)  ;  an  araid- 
ndmhad  (gen.  sg.,  Munster  poetic  form  of  aird-ndmhad)  (ib.,  p.  19,  st.  43). 

131  (lines  20  sq.  of  the  footnote)  (aspiration  of  the  initial  of  churtha  in  the  phrase 
fear  churtha  na  ccruadh-chosgair).  Aspiration  of  this  type  is  more 
widespread  than  I  suspected.  Do  lucht  dhenta  na  bpeacadh,  and  fear 
bhrisde  an  dlighe,  are  early-18th-century  Connacht  examples  from  Ua 
Ceallaigh's  Stair  an  Bhiobla,  ed.  M.  Ni  Mhuirgheasa,  II,  246,  1.  13,  and 
IV,  99,  1.  26.  Ar  dhobhuidheachus  lucht  mhillte  an  toraidh,  RIA  MS,  23 
M  30,  p.  442,  1.  8,  is  an  example  from  the  work  of  an  early-18th-century 
Munster  scribe,  E.  O'Keeffe,  heading  to  D.  6  Bruadair's  Geadh  ainbhfios- 
ach  feannaire  (ed.  Rev.  J.  C.  Mac  Erlean,  III,  180,  1.  16).  To  these  may 
be  added  the  earlier  and  later  examples  collected  in  Eigse,  IV  (1944), 
p.  304,  V  (1945),  p.  67. 

142,  line  10  (notes  to  poem  LXI).  Read  the  note  on  gen.  sg.  gail  in  the  light 
of  what  is  said  in  the  glossary  s.  v.  i  gal.  For  LXI  la  see  supra  Corr. 
for  Part  II,  and  for  19c  see  glossary  s.  v.  ceist. 

144,  line  9  (notes  to  poem  LXI  I).  The  word  ddmh  in  gach  ddmh  (wrongly  explained 
as  gen.  sg.)  is  really  gen.  pi.  :  see  the  glossary  s.  v.  gach. 

147  (note  to  LXIII  19d).    The  translation  (Part   II,  p.  303)  should  read  «  O 

hero  who  have  come  across  the  sea  »  (cf.  tar  4  in  the  glossary). 
(note  to  LXIII  30a).    Delete  the  note  and  translate  «  He  seated  the  fighting 

men  of  Ireland  ». 
(note  to  LXIII  31c).    See  the  revised  translation  in  the  glossary  s.  v.  coimse. 

148  (note  to  LXIII  64a).    See  the  revised  translation  in  the  glossary  s.  v.  othar. 
152  (note  to  LXIV  33d).    For  'against  Magnus  begins'  (Part  II,  p.  327),  read 

'  causes  trouble  to  Magnus  '. 
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156,  footnote  2  (horse-cared  king).  References  to  versions  from  many  lands 
of  the  story  of  the  animal-eared  king  are  given  by  G.  Schoepperle  in  her 
Tristan  and  Isolt,  II,  270.  See  also  an  interesting  article  on  'A  relief  of 
Labhraidh  Loingseach  at  Armagh ',  by  A.  K.  Porter,  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Soc.  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  LXI  (1931),  pp.  142-150,  where  the 
Irish  versions  are  looked  upon  as  literary  borrowings  from  classical 
versions.  Prof.  O'Rahilly,  Early  Ir.  Hist,  and  M.  (1946),  p.  291,  discusses 
the  divine  nature  of  the  horse-eared  king  of  Irish,  Welsh  and  Breton 
tradition.  Cf.  also  K.  Miiller-Lisowski  in  Bealoideas,  XVIII  (1948), 
p.  197. 

163  (note  to  LXVI  76ab).  Alter  the  translation  (Part  II,  p.  357)  to  'There  was 
a  bright  shining  chip  large  enough  to  weigh  down  any  warrior  but  him- 
self '. 

166,  footnote  (singular  adjective  with  dual  noun).  Add,  as  another  17th-century 
Ulster  instance  of  singular  form  for  the  dual  adjective,  idir  da  dhiabhal 
chiordhubh,  Mac  Aingil,  Scdthdn  (1618),  p.  243.  A  17th-century  instance 
by  a  scribe  of  unidentified  district,  is  da  chonnsuine  edtrom[a]  re  henchonn- 
suine  edtrom  (the  [a]  has  been  added  by  the  editor),  IGT,  I,  §  56.  Early- 
18th-century  Connacht  instances  from  Ua  Ceallaigh's  Stair  an  Bhiobhla, 
ed.  M.  Nf  Mhuirgheasa,  are  :  an  da  chldr  dheighionach,  I,  143,  1.  6  ;  don  da 
chaibidil  ndeighionaigh  do  Leabhar  na  Seanrdite,  I,  157,  1.  3  (the  eclipsis 
is  hardly  significant  :  cf.  similar  unexpected  eclipsis,  after  a  genitive 
singular,  in  i  ttiis  na  caibidil?  ndeighionaigh,  ib.,  1.  10).  For  the  singular 
form  of  the  dual  adjective  in  Scottish  Gaelic  (in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  supra  p.  166)  see  RC,  XXXII,  230.  Two  Middle  Irish  examples 
of  dative  singular  form  for  syntactically  non-dative  dual  adjectives, 
kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  Bergin,  are  to  be  found  in  Rawlinson  B  502,  72  b 
49  :  di  ingin  din...  di  phiair  bain.  What  has  been  said  (supra  p.  166) 
of  confusion  between  adjectivally  used  genitives  and  true  /-stem  adjec- 
tives should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  Professor  Bergin's  remarks,  Eriu, 
XII,  229,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  forms  such  as  so- 
cheneuil,  use  as  an  /-stem  adjective  is  earlier  than  the  indeclinable  use  as 
attributive    genitive. 

172  (note  to  LXVIII  32b).    See  supra  corrigenda  for  Part   II. 

(note  to  LXVIII  40c)  {1st.  pers.  sg.  fat.  do-dhena,  etc.).  The  late-17th- 
century  East  Ulster  scribe  mentioned  in  the  note  has  two  other  examples 
of  do-dhina  as  1st  pers.  sg.  fut.  in  Dhd  Sgeal  Arturaiochta,  ed.  M.  Mhac 
an  tSaoi.  899,  929.  Another  later  East  Ulster  scribe  has  a  1st  pers.  sg. 
fut.  do-gheabha  (ib.,    1583)  (for  the  scribe's  provenance  see   ib.,  p.   84). 

173  (note  to  LXVIII  8-',b).    See  revised  translation  in  the  glossary  s.  />.  coim- 

SEACH. 

196,  line  19  (poem  in  dan  metre  stating  that  Geardid  Iarla's  wife  eloped  with  a 
cripple).  A  version  of  this  poem,  beginning  Td  sce"l  beag  agam  ar  na  mnd, 
may  be  seen  in  a  University  College,  Dublin,  MS,  written  in  the  late  19th 
century  by  P.   IVnitcr,  pp.  808-809. 

jut  (Addendum  to  Appendix  on  Gwynn  ap  Sudd).  DaJtydd  ap  Gwilym,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  associates  Gwynn  with 
the    tylwyth    teg,    or   'fairies'    (cf.  Stern,   ZCP,    III,    606-9).    [Professor 
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Idris  Foster,  whom  I  have  consulted,  has  warned  me  that  not  all  poems 
attributed  to  Dafydd  are  really  by  him.  Nevertheless  Stern's  references 
make  it  certain  that  at  some  time  in  Wales  Gwynn  was  associated  with 
the  fairies,  which  is  clearly  of  interest  to  those  who  see  in  Finn  and 
Gwynn  a  Celtic  leader  of  s/rf-folk.] 
205,  1.  14.  The  identification  of  Lugh  with  Maicnia  is  borne  out  by  the  identi- 
fication of  Lughaidh  Lagha  with  Maicnia  in  the  Book  of  Ui  Maine,  facs. 
40a58  (=  96a58)  :  Eithne  ingen  Luigeach  meic  Sithbuilg  meic  Moga 
Lama  7  Luigeach  Laga  .i.  Maicniad.  Cf.  also  the  O  Clery  Book  of  Genea- 
logies, §  2058  (Analecta  Hib.,  No.  18,  1951,  p. 160),  Maicniadh  gnathainm 
Lugdach   Laighdhe. 

207,  line  26.  Cf.  Ifor  Williams'  explanation  of  Welsh  Lieu  as  'light-haired, 
bright,  fair'  (Pedeir  Keinc  y  Mabinogi,  p.  276).  For  the  original  identiy 
of  Gallic  Lugu-,  Irish  Lugh,  and  Welsh  Lieu,  cf.  supra  p.  lxxv. 

209,  1.  12  {the  three  gods  of  Donu).  Prof.  O'Bahilly,  Early  Ir.  Hist,  and  M., 
308-17,  shows  that  the  ancient  Irish  knew  a  triad  of  craftsmen  gods. 
These  were  sometimes  called  na  tri  dee  ddna  (i.e.  '  of  art  ',  or  of  craft'). 
Contamination  with  Tiiatha  De  Danann  (Donann),  gave  rise  to  forms 
such  as  na  tri  dee  Danann  (Donann). 

261  (Glossary  s.  v.  faobhar,  1.  4).     Add  the  reference  V  28. 

278  (Glossary  s.  v.  gleorAn).  My  friend  Nioclas  Breathnach  showed  cow- 
parsnip  picked  by  him  to  natives  of  the  district  around  Newcastle,  Co. 
Limerick.  «  Oh  !  that's  the  gleoran  »,  they  said  to  him.  He  informs  me 
that  the  cow-parsnip  is  edible,  being  eaten  today  by  pigs. 


ABREVIATIONS    REQUIRING    EXPLANATION 

[References  supra  without  indication  of  page  or  section  are  normally  to  the 
glossary  or  index  of  the  work  referred  to.] 


Aa  =  Aarne  and  Thompson,  The  Ty- 
pes of  the  Folk-tale  (1928). 

AC  =  Annals  of  Connacht  (A.  M. 
Freeman). 

ACL  =  Archio  fur  celtische  Lexico- 
graphic (W.  Stokes  and  K.   Meyer). 

AIF  =  Annals  of  Inisfallen  (facs.) 
(R.   I.  Best  and  E.  Mac  Neill). 

Aithd.  (and  Aithdioghluim)  =  Aith- 
dioghluim  Dana  (L.  McKenna). 

ALC  =  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  (W.  M. 
Hennessy). 

ALI  =  The  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland. 

Anecdota  =  Anecdota  from  Irish  Ma- 
nuscripts (Bergin,  Best,  Meyer, 
O'Keeffe). 

AOD  =  Religious  Poems  of  A.  0 
Ddlaigh    (L.    McKenna). 

AS  =  Acallam  na  Sendrach  (W.  Stok- 
es). 

Atk.  =  The  Passions  and  the  Homilies 
from  the  Leabhar  Breac  (R.  Atkin- 
son). 

BCC  =  Betha  Colaim  Chille  (Manus 
O'Donnell),  ed.  A.  O'Kelleher  and 
G.   Schoepperle. 

BM  Cat.  =  Catalogue  of  Irish  Ma- 
nuscripts in  the  British  Museum, 
I  (O'Grady),   II  (Flower). 

BNE  =  Bethada  Ndem  nErcnn  (C. 
Plummer). 

Br.  Chaorthainn  =  Bruidhean  Chaor- 
thainn  (P.  Mac  Piarais). 

Br.  Chaorthainn,  ed.  E.  6  Muirgheasa 
=  Bruidhean  Chaorthainn  (Donegal 
folk  version),  ed.  Fearghus  mac 
R6igh  [i.  e.  E.  6  Muirgheasa]. 


Br.  Eoch.  Bh.  Dheirg  =  Bruidhean 
Eochaidh  Bhig  Dheirg  (unless  other- 
wise indicated,  references  are  to 
the  ed.  by  P.  6  Briain  in  Bldith- 
fhleasg  de  mhilsedinibh  na  Gaoidheil- 
ge,    1893). 

B.  Shuibhne  =  Buile  Shuibhne,  ed. 
J.  G.  O'Keeffe  (the  references  are 
normally  to  the  1931   edition). 

B.Ventry  =  Cath  Finntrdga,  or  the 
Battle  of  Ventry  (K.  Meyer). 

Cath  Cath.  =  In  Cath  Catharda  (W. 
Stokes). 

Cog.  =  Cogadh  Gaedhel  re  Gallaibh 
(J.    H.    Todd). 

Contrib.  =  Contributions  to  Irish  Le- 
xicography   (K.    Meyer). 

Cuirt  an  M.  Oidhche  =  Ciiirt  an 
Mheadhon  Oidhche  (Merryman),  ed. 
R.   6    Foghludha  (1912). 

Cormac  =  Sanas  Cormaic  (cited  nor- 
mally from  K.  Meyer's  edition  in 
Anecdota  from  Irish  Manuscripts, 
ed.  by  Bergin,  Best,  Meyer,  O'Keef- 
fe,   IV). 

Dan  De  =  Ddn  D6  (L.  McKenna). 

Danfhocail  =  Ddnfhocail  (T.  F.  O'Ra- 
hilly). 

Desiderius  =  Desiderius  (Flaithri  0 
Maolchonaire),  ed.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly. 

DG  =  Ddnta  Grddha  (T.  F.  O'Ra- 
hilly)  (2nd   ed.,    1926). 

Dind.  =  The  Metrical  Dindshenchas 
(E.    Gwynn). 

Dinneen  =  An  Irish-English  Dictio- 
nary (P.S.  Dinneen)  (new  ed.,  1927). 
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Dioghluim  =  Dioghluim      Dana      (L. 

McKenna). 
Donlevy  =  A     Glossary  to    Donlevy's 

Catechism   (A.    and    F.    N.    Finck), 

in   ACL,    II,    1-131. 
d.  sg.(pl.)  =  dative  singular  (plural). 

Eg.  =  The  Glossary  in  Egerton  158 
(W.  Stokes),  in  ACL,  III,  145-214, 
247-8. 

Fel.  =  Felire  Oengusso  Cili  De  (W. 
Stokes,    1905). 

FFE  =  Foras  Feasa  ar  Eirinn  (Geof- 
frey Keating),  I  (Comyn),  II-IV 
(Dinneen). 

Flight  =  The  Flight  of  the  Earls 
(T.  6  Cianain),  ed.  P.  Walsh. 

Fianaigecht  =  Fianaigecht  (K.  Meyer) 

Fian-laoithe  =  Fian-laoithe  (J.  H. 
Lloyd). 

Fians  =  The  Fians  (J.  G.  Campbell). 

FM  =  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
(J.    O'Donovan). 

Focl6ir  do  Sheadna  =  Focloir  do 
Sheadna,  1913  [explanations  of 
words  occurring  in  Father  Peter 
O'Leary's  Seadna,  approved  of  by 
Father   Peter   O'Leary  himself]. 

Gad.  G.  na  Geamh-oidhche  =  Ga- 
daidhe  Giar  na  Geamh-oidhche  (Triur 
cdmhdhalta  do  Chuallacht  Chuilm 
Cille),  1915. 

Hessen  =  Hessen's  Irish  Lexicon 
(Caomhanach,  Hertz,  Hull,  Lehma- 
cher)  (A-Cennid  —  2  fasciculi  ;  1-0 
—  2  fasciculi). 

IGT  =  Irish  Grammatical  Tracts  (O. 

J.    Bergin),    supplement    to    Eriu, 

VIII  sq. 
Ir.   Syll.Po.  =  An    Introduction    to 

Irish  Syllabic  Poetry  (E.  Knott). 
Ir.  Texts  =  Irish  Texts,  ed.     by     J. 

Fraser,    P.    Grosjean     and    J.    G. 

O'Keeffe. 


IT  =  Irische  Texte,  herausgegeben 
von   Wh.  Stokes  und  E.  Windisch. 

ITS  =  (a  volume,  or  volumes,  of  the 
series  published  by)  The  Irish 
Texts   Society  (London). 

Laoithe  Cumainn  =  Laoithe  Cumainn 
(T.   F.   O'Rahilly). 

Laws  =  Glossary  to  Volumes  I-V  of 
the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  com- 
piled by  R.  Atkinson. 

LB  =  Leabhar  Breac  (normally  cited 
from  editors'   editions   of  texts). 

LCAB  =  Leabhar  Cloinne  Aodha 
Buidhe    (T.    6    Donnchadha). 

Lee.  =  The  Lecan  Glossary  (W.  Sto- 
kes), in  ACL,  I,  50-100,  324. 

LL  =  The  Book  of  Leinster  (cited 
from  editors'  texts,  or  the  lithogra- 
phic reproduction). 

LU  =  Lebor  na  hUidre,  ed.  by  R.  I. 
Best   and    Osborn   Bergin. 

Mac  Aingil  =  Scdthdn  Shacramuinte  na 

hAithridhe       (Aodh     Mac      Aingil) 

(1618). 
Mac  Conglinne  =  Aislinge  Meic  Con- 

glinne  (K.  Meyer). 
Maundeville  =  The     Gaelic    Maunde- 

ville  (W.  Stokes),  in  ZCP,  II,  1-63, 

226-312,   603-604. 
McKenna  =  English-Irish  Dictionary 

(L.    McKenna). 
Measgra  =  Measgra     Ddnta     (T.     F. 

O'Rahilly). 
Meguidhir  =  Me  Guidhir  Fhearmanach 

(P.  S.  Dinneen). 
Metr.  =  On  the  Metrical  Glossaries  of 

the    Mediaeval    Irish    (W.    Stokes), 

in  the  Philological  Society's  Trans- 
actions, 1891-1894. 
Misc.  =  Miscellany  presented  to  Kuno 

Meyer,  1912. 
Ml.  =  Milan    glosses    (in    W.    Stokes 

and   J.    Strachan's   Thesaurus,  II). 

n.  sg.  (pi.)  =  nominative  singular 
(plural). 
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O'Br.  =  An  Irish-English  Dictionary 

(J.    O'Brien)    (1768;      second     ed. 

L832). 
O'Cl.     =     O'Clery's      Irish      Glossary 

[1643],    as    edited    by    A.     \V.     K. 

Miller,  RC,  IY-Y. 
6    Bruadair  =  The    Poems    of    David 

6    Bruadair    (J.    C.    Mac    Erlean), 

I-III. 
O'Dav.  =  O'Davoren's     Glossary,     as 

ed.    by   W.    Stokes,   ACL,    II,   197- 

232,    233-504. 
6     hE6.  =  An     Teagasg    Crlosdaidhe 

(Bonabhentura  6  hEodhasa)  (1G11  ; 

but  the  2nd  ed.,  1707,  is  that  nor- 
mally   cited). 
O.I.  =  Old    Irish. 
Oileanach  =  An    t-Oilednach    (Tomas 

6  Crionihthain). 
O'Leary's  Sg.  as  an  mB.  =  Sgealaidh- 

eachta    as    an    mBiobla    Naomhtha 

(Peadar   Ua   Laoghaire). 
O'Leary's   TBC  =  Tain    Bo   Cuailnge 

'na  dhrama  (Peadar  Ua  Laoghaire). 
O'.L.'s    TBC     =    Tain    B6    Cuailnge 

'na  dhrama  (Peadar  Ua  Laoghaire). 
(')  Mel.  =  T.  O  Donnchadha's  ed.  of 

6   Meallain's   17th-century  journal, 

in  Ana  lee  ta  Hibernica  (1931),  1-61. 
O'Mulc.  =  O'Mulconry's  Glossary  (W. 

Stokes),   in   ACL,    I,   232-324,   473- 

481,    629. 
O'Nolan,      Gram.     =     The      New-era 

Grammar  of  Modern  Irish  (G.  O'No- 
lan). 
O'R.  =  An    Irish-English  Dictionary 

(E.   O'Reilly),  normally  cited   from 

the    1864    ed.    (with  a  supplement) 

by  J.  O'Donovan. 
Oss.  =  (a    volume,    or    volumes,    of 

the   Transactions   of)   The   Ossianic 

Society   (Dublin). 

PB  =  Philip  Bocht  O  hL'iginn  (L. 
McKenna). 

PCT  =  Pairlement  Chloinne  Tomdis 
(0.  J.  Bergiu),  in  Gadelica,  I,  35-50, 
127-131,    137-150,    220-236. 


Peadar  Chois  Fhairrge  =  Peadar  Chois 
Fhairrge  :  scialta  nua  agus  seanscdal- 
ta  d'innis  Peadar  Mac  7  huathaldin 
nach  maireann  do  Shean  Mac  Giol- 
larnath. 

Pedersen  =  Vergleichende  Grammatik 
der  keltischen  Sprachen  (H.  Peder- 
sen) (unspecified  references  are 
normally  to  the  index  in  Band  II). 

PH  =  The  Passions  and  the  Homilies 
from  the  Leabhar  Breac,  ed.  R. 
Atkinson. 

PMLA  =  Proceedings  of  the  Modern 
Language   Association  of  America. 

RC  =  Revue   Celtique. 

Reilthini   =    Reilthini     Oir    (S.    Mac 

Cluin). 
RIA  =  Royal  Irish  Academy  (Dublin). 
RIA    Contrib.  =  Contributions    to    a 

Dictionary  of   the   Irish  Language  : 

M  (M.  Joynt)  ;    AT-0-P  (M.  Joynt)  ; 

R    (M.    Joynt)  ;    T-tniithaigid    (D. 

Greene   and   E.    G.    Quin) ;     U   (T. 

Condon). 
BIA    Diet.  =  Dictionary   of   the  Irish 

Language  :    D-degoir  (C.   J.   S.   Mar- 

strander)  ;    E    (M.    Joynt    and    E. 

Knott    —   general    editor,    Osborn 

Bergin). 

Sc.Gael.St.  =  Scottish  Gaelic  Studies. 

Seadna  =  Seadna  (Peadar  Ua  Lao- 
ghaire) (references  are  normally  to 
the  1914  edition). 

SG  =  Siloa  Gadelica  (S.  H.  O'Grady). 

Sg.  =  St.  Gall  glosses  (in  W.  Stokes 
and  .1.  St  radian's  Thesaurus,   II). 

Sg.  as  an  mB.  =  Sgealaidhcuchta  as  an 
mBiobla  Naomhtha  (Peadar  Ua 
Laoghaire). 

SR  =  Saltair  na   Runn   (W.    Stokes). 

St.  =  The  Stowe  Glossaries  (W.  Stok- 
es), in  ACL,   III,  268-289. 

St.  fr.  K.  =  Sgdalaigheacht  Chiitinn, 
Stories  from  Keating' s  History  of 
Ireland  (Osborn  Bergin),  3d  ed., 
1930. 
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Strachan  and  O'K.'s  TBC  =  The 
Tain  Bo  Ciiailnge  from  the  Yellow 
Book  of  Lecan,  with  variant  readings 
from  the  Lebor  na  hUidre,  ed.  by 
J.  Strachan  and  J.  G.  O'Keeffe. 

Tain    =     Die     altirische     Heldensage 

Tdin   B6   Cualnge,   nach  dem    Buch 

von  Leinster,  herausgegeben  von  E. 

Windisch. 
TBC  :  see  supra  O'Leary's  TBC  (O'L.'s 

TBC), and  Strachan  and  O'K.'s  TBC. 
TBDD  =  Togail    Bruidne    Da    Derga 

(normally    cited    from    E.    Knott's 

edition,  1936). 
TBF  =  Tdin     Bo     Fraich     (normally 

cited   from  the   edition    by   M.    E. 

Byrne   and   M.   Dillon,    1933). 
TBG  =  Tri    Bior-Ghaoithe    an    Bhdis 

(G.    Keating),    second    ed.    (Osborn 

Bergin)   (1931). 
TD  =  A     bhfuil     aguinn     ddr    chum 

Tadhg  Dal  I  6  hUiginn  (E.  Knott). 
Tec.    Corm.    =    The    Instructions    of 

King  Cormac  Mac  Airt  (K.  Meyer). 
Thes.  Pal.  =    Thesaurus    Palaeohiber- 

nicus  (W.  Stokes  and  J.  Strachan). 


Three  Frag.  =  Annals  of  Ireland : 
three  fragments  copied  from  ancient 
sources  by  Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbhis- 
igh    (J.    O'Donovan). 

T6r.  Grua.  Grian.  =  The  Pursuit  of 
Gruaidh  Ghrian-sholus  (C.  O'Ba- 
hilly). 

Triads  =  The  Triads  of  Ireland  (K. 
Meyer). 

Trip. Life  =  Bethu  Phdtraic,  the  Tri- 
partite Life  of  Patrick  (K.  Mulchro- 
ne),    I,   1939. 

Unp.  Ir.  Po.  =  Unpublished  Irish 
Poems  (Osborn  Bergin),  in  Studies, 
1918-1926. 

v.n.  =  verbal  noun. 

Wi.  =  Irische  Texte  mit  Worterbuch 
(E.   Windisch)   (1880). 

\Yb.  =  Wiirzburg  glosses  (in  W. 
Stokes  and  J.  Strachan's  Thesau- 
rus,   I). 

ZCP  =  Zeitschrift  fur  celtische  Phi- 
lologie. 
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